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APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  A-CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

ACETIC  ACID  ANHYDRIDB. 

[Fttragnpli  1.] 

THE  WASNEB  CHEUCAl  C0XPA9T,  WEST  CHESTEB,  PA.,  STATES 

THAT  ACETIC  A5HTDBIDE  HAS  BEEN  AVD  CAH  BE  COUEB- 

CIAILT  KADE  IH  THIS  COUHTBT. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  January  2,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  R.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dbab  Sib:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  testimony 
of  O.  T.  Zinkeisen,  chemical  importer,  New  York  City^  before  your 
committee  in  reference  to  duty  on  acetic  anhydride,  wnich  under  the 
present  tariff  carried  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  by  Tariff 
Decision  26400  duty  was  assessed  at  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Zinkeisen  states  that  "not  a  pound  of  acetic  anhydride  has 
ever  been  made  in  this  country  which  was  sold  in  the  open  market." 

In  reply  to  this,  I  would  state,  as  manager  of  the  Chesco  Chemical 
Company  and  its  successor,  The  Warner  Chemical  Company,  I  have 
made  and  sold  in  the  open  market  many  tons  of  this  chemical,  and  by 
the  manufacture  and  sale  assisted  in  the  development  of  several  of  the 
industries  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Mr.  Zinkeisen  further  states  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this 
chemical  will  be  successfully  made  in  the  tJnited  States  for  the 
reason  that  a  special  chemical  must  be  used,  which  is  not,  and  prob- 
ably will  not,  be  made  here  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  reply  to  this  I  would  state  that  all  of  the  chemicals  used  by  us 
for  the  manufacture  of  acetic  anhydride  were  made  by  ourselves  or 
others  from  domestic  material,  and  it  was  not  then  and  is  not  now 
necessary  to  import  any  chemicals  to  produce  this  article. 

After  the  duty  was  lowered  we  found  we  could  not  manufacture 
the  goods  in  competition  with  the  German  manufacturers,  so  we  shut 
down  that  part  of  our  plant,  and  imported  through  Mr.  Zinkiesen, 
from  Germany,  sufficient  acetic  anhydride  to  fill  our  orders. 

Certain  parties  are  now  ready  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods  if  the  duty  is  restored  to  the  old  rate,  and  I  respectfully  ask 
your  committee  to  restore  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

T.  Fkank  Woodside, 

The  Wabneb  CHEHicAji  Vo. 
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141  Broadway,  Naw  York,  June  19,  190S. 
Dbar  Sir:  We  b^  to  ftdviee  vou  tlutt  we  ran  now  ofFer  the  lollowing  goods  in 
quACtities  to  euit  the  purchmeer,  from  1  pound  to  10,000  pounds;  PhoBphonie,  stick, 
selected;  phoBphorua  trichloride,  phosphorus  pentachloride,  phosphorus  oxychloride, 
acetyl  chloride,  acetic  anhydride,  acetic  ether,  butyric  ether,  amyl  acetate,  amy) 
butyrate. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  inquiries  for  any  ot  these  goods  and  will  t&ke 
pleasure  in  forwarding  samplea  ana  quotations.    Special  pricee  on  larger  contracts. 
Beapectfully,  yours, 

Thr  Warnrr  Chemical  Co., 
T.  Frank  Wooi>8idb,  Stenlary. 


BORACIC  ACID,  BORAX,  AND  BORATES. 

[Paragrapha  1  and  11.) 

THE  STEKinrO  BOKAX  COXPAIVT,  OF  CAUFORNIA.  SliaGESTS 
A  FIFTT  FEB  CEFT  REDUCTION  IN  TEE  DTTTIES  ON  BORAX 
BOBACIC  AGED,  ABD  BOBATES. 

Chicago,  III.,  March  1,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeho  E.  Patmb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  aiid  Means, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sm:  Referring  to  the  tariff  on  borax,  boracic  acid,  and 
borates,  I  would  advise  that  the  Sterhng  Borax  Company,  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  I  am  rice-president,  considers  that  the  duties  on  the 
above  articles  could  be  scaled  down  to  60  per  cent  of  the  figures  in 
the  present  tariff,  and  that  if  so  amended  the  duties  would  give 
suflicient  protection  for  the  American  industry.  Our  company  owns 
extensive  mines  in  California  as  well  as  controlling  factories  in 
Chicago  and  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and  we  are  absolutely  independent 
of  any  other  borax  company.  We  need  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection against  the  foreign  article,  both  from  a  mining  as  well  as  a 
manufacturing  standpoint.  We  must  bring  our  ores  by  rail  across 
the  continent,  as  against  the  South  American  ores,  which  are  more 
easily  mined  and  are  close  to  the  seaboard.  The  bulk  of  the  European 
borax  is  manufactured  from  this  South  American  ore.  Furthermore, 
we  need  a  measure  of  protection  for  our  factories  in  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania  as  against  the  English  and  continental  manufacturers 
of  borax.  This  proposed  50  per  cent  reduction  would  then  give  us 
the  following  rates  of  duty: 

Cent* 

Borax  and  boracic  acid per  pound.,     2} 

Borax  containing  more  than  36  percent  anhydruua  bonkcic  acid do 2 

Borax  containing  less  than  30  per  cent  anhydrous  boracic  acid do 1) 

This  letter  will  come  to  you  through  the  kindness  of  Congressman 
Boutell,  of  your  committee, 
if  ours,  respectfully, 

Stephen  T.  Mathbk, 
Vice-President  Sterling  Borax  Company. 

DidilizedbyGoO^IC 
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LACTIC  ACID. 


THE  SELSUBS  CHEKCAL  COXPAITT,  NEW  YOBK,  FILES  ADDI- 
TIONAL BRIEF  FAVOEDra  DTTTT-FBEE  LACTIC  ACID. 

356  Peabl  Street, 
New  York,  January  SI,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Fatxb, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C.  , 

Deiab  Sib:  Referring  to  our  letters  of  November  11  and  12,  1908, 
we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  made  further  investigations  in  reference 
to  this  product,  and  herewith  take  the  liberty  to  furnish  you  with 
more  data  and  facts,  which  no  doubt  will  be  of  interest  to  your  hon- 
orable body  and  probably  induce  you  to  place  lactic  acid  on  the  free 
list  or  reduce  the  duty  on  same. 

Beferring  to  the  bound  reports  of  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter, 
whose  offices  are  located  at  No.  100  William  street,  New  York  City, 
wo  find  that  there  has  been  exported  lactic  acid  from  the  port  or 
Boston  to  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  ports  by  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  this  product,  from  Januar}'  5,  1906,  to  December  18,  1908, 
1,398  barrels  of  lactic  acid  50  per  cent,  at  the  average  weight  of  600 
pounds  net  per  barrel,  approximating  838,800  pounds  of  lactic  acid 
50  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  lactic  acid,  beginning  January  1,  1905,  to  October 
23, 1908,  were  232  barrels,  average  weight  500  pounds,  approximating 
116,000  pounds. 

The  exports  of  lactic  acid,  as  stated  above,  namely,  838,800  pounds, 
do  not  include  the  exports  from  New  York  City  to  Liverpool,  etc., 
which,  if  added  to  the  above-mentioned  figure,  would  make  the  total 
quantity  of  lactic  acid  exported  from  this  country  to  foreign  porta 
in  Europe  at  least  1,000,000  pounds  during  the  above-mentioned 
period.  You  will  therefore  observe  that  the  amount  of  lactic  acid 
exported  from  this  country  is  at  least  eight  times  that  which  is  im- 
ported from  Europe  to  this  couotty. 

It  proves  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid  do  not 
need  any  protection,  as  thev  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer 
in  the  foreign  territory,  ana  further  proves  that  the  claim  which  the 
representative  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  makes,  namely,  that 
they  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  higher  grades  or  rather  stronger 
grades  of  lactic  acid,  is  not  home  out  by  facts,  when  such  quantities 
of  the  domestic  lactic  acid  are  sent  abroad.  In  addition  to  the  Euro- 
pean exports  of  lactic  acid  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  an  addi- 
tional quantity  is  sent  by  rail  to  Canada,  where  they  also  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  this  article. 

We  beg  to  add  the  following  statement :  An  officer  of  our  company, 
who  was  formerly  connected  in  the  capacity  of  selling  agent  for  tEe 
domestic  manufacturers,  states  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  lactic 
add,  22  per  cent,  is  1}  cents  per  pound,  which  claim  he  bases  upon 
bis  knowledge  that  at  the  time  of  his  connection  with  one  of  these 
manufacturers  of  lactic  acid  they  made  a  28  per  cent  strength,  the 
cost  of  which  was  calculated  at  2  cents  per  pound.  Since  then  they 
have  reduced  the  strength  to  22  per  cent  ana  have  formed  a  combina- 
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tion  with  other  manufacturers  of  this  product.  They  control  the 
domestic  product  and  no  consumer  of  lactic  acid  can  purchase  any 
pxcept  direct  from  this  combination  of  lactic  acid  interests. 

The  output  or  sales  of  this  combination  is  nearly  4,000,000  pounds 
of  lactic  acid  per  annum,  which  increased  output,  in  connection  with 
the  lower  strength,  namely,  22  per  cent,  which  they  now  manufac- 
ture, reduces  cost  to  li  cents  per  pound. 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  whether  the  duty  on  lactic  acid 
should  be  increased  or  decreased}  Surely  the  course  seems  to  point 
one  way,  namely,  the  latter,  and  in  proof  of  our  claims  we  urgently 
call  your  attention  to  the  small  imports  against  lai^e  exports.  The 
iomestic  manufacturers  do  certainly  compete  with  the  German 
jianufacturer,  as  the  domestic  manufacturer  competes  with  the 
German  manufacturer  in  foreign  territory,  as,  for  instance,  Ei^land, 
where  the  domestic  manufacturers  advertise  their  product  through 
their  selling  agent  at  Bradford,  England,  at  which  point  the  domes- 
tic product  is  sold  and  distributed  over  English  territory;  further- 
more, the  lactic  acid  shipped  from  this  country  to  England  is  50  per 
cent  strength,  the  same  which  tlie  Germans  ship  into  England,  which 
proves  that  the  American  manufacturers  can  make  and  concentrate 
a  higher  strength  lactic  acid  when  they  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  This 
proves  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  does  make  a  high  strength 
of  lactic  acid,  and  contradicts  the  claim  or  assertion  of  their  repre- 
sentative, that  they  make  a  lower  grade,  and  that  the  foreign-made 
higher  grade  should  be  put  on  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

In  conclusion  we  claim  that  tne  domestic  manufacturers  offer 
and  sell  their  product  in  Europe  and  Canada  at  a  lower  figure  than 
they  are  selUng  their  product  to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
and  do  compete  very  favorably  with  lactic  acid  manufacturers  on 
their  own  or  foreifpi  territory. 

Will  the  domestic  manufacturer  explain  to  your  honorable  body, 
by  opening  their  books,  and  show  their  lai^e  exports  of  lactic  acid 
from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  or  to  their  advertised  agent  in  Bradford, 
England?     We  hardly  think  so. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  matter  your  kind  attention,  we  are, 
Moat  respectfully,  yours, 

Helburn  Chemical  Compant, 
ViCTOB  H.  Bekman,  Secretary. 


S.  SAXE,  FEW  TOBK  CITT,  PBESEHTS  FiaiTRES  TO  SHOW  THAT 
LACTIC  ACIB  NEEDS  NO  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

107  Manhattan  Avbnub, 

New  YorJc,  February  S7,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sir:  Alan  A.  Claflin,  president  of  the  Avery  Chemical  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid;  also  president 
of  the  Lactic  Process  Company,  of  New  York  City,  known  as  the  "Lac- 
tic Acid  Trust,"  comprising  the  three  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  United  States,  appeared  before  your  committee  on  behalf  of  liim> 
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self  and  hia  associates  on  November  11,  1908,  asking  for  a  higher 
duty  on  lactic  acid,  which  now  has  a  high  protective  duty  of  3  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr,  Claflin  is  credited  with  saying  in  public  recently,  "That  prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  of  the  unwise  legislative  acts  were  caused  by  special 
interests  presenting  misleading  facta  to  lawmakers." 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  statement  coming  from  Mr.  Claflin, 
in  view  of  the  very  deliberate  number  of  misstatements  made  by  him 
to  your  committee,  as  published  on  November  11,  1908. 

Havii^  been  a  stockholder  and  actively  associated  with  the  Avery 
ChemicalCompany  from  1894  to  1903,  developing  the  greatest  present 
use  of  lactic  acid,  and  again  from  1904  to  1907  as  stockholder,  di- 
rector, and  secretary  of  the  American  Acid  and  Alkali  Company,  of 
Bradford,  Fa.,  also  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid,  therefore  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject,  from  its  manufacturing  and  selling 
standpoints,  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  your  commit- 
tee the  truthful  conditions  of  this  industry. 

Mr.  Claflin  in  hia  evidence  before  your  committee  made  very  many 
misleading  statements,  particularly  his  fear  of  foreign  competition, 
due  to  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  here  and  abroad. 

Dwelling  briefly  upon  the  manufacture  of  lactic  acid,  will  say  that 
this  product  is  made  from  any  vegetable  material  which  will  ferment, 
such  as  com,  wheat,  rye,  or  glucose,  but  corn  has  been  found  to  be 
the  cheapest,  which  is  raised  cheaply  in  our  country.  Damaged  corn, 
(or'whicn  there  is  a  limited  market,  has  been  used  for  years  by  the 
Avery  Chemical  Company,  for  damaged  grains  make  equally  as  good 
lactic  acid  and  produce  a  cheaper  article  than  good  quality  of  grains. 

Mr.  Claflin  underrated  the  consumption  just  100  per  cent.  As  to 
the  question  of  labor,  it  practically  amounts  to  nothing,  as  the  whole 
process  is  a  fermenting  one,  and  a  half  dozen  wage-earners  can  pro- 
duce the  total  amount  Mr.  Claflin  gave  you  as  the  annual  production. 

The  point  which  I  desire  more  particularly  to  bring  to  your  notice 
is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Claflin  to  mislead  your  committee 
into  believing  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid  require 
a  higher  protective  duty  than  now  in  force  under  the  Dingley  bill, 
which  is  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  lactic  acid  of  commerce  to-day  in  the 
United  States  is  IJ  cents  per  pound,  consequently  under  the  Dingley 
Act  it  has  a  protection  of  200  per  cent.  It  is  being  sold  at  from  3i 
to  4  cents  per  pound,  as  per  inclosed  quotations  taken  from  one  of  the 
leading  tanning  papers,  and  can  not  be  bought  outside  of  the  lactic 
acid  trust,  which  is  composed  of  the -Avery  Chemical  Company,  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  the  Harrison  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Philadel^a,  Pa.; 
and  the  American  Acid  and  Alkali  Company,  of  Bradford,  Fa. 

Mr.  Claflin  deliberately  stated  to  your  committee  that  he  fears 
for  himself  and  associates  the  German  lactic  acid,  and  I  herewith 
inclose  you  statement  of  imports  and  exports  of  lactic  acid  from 
1902  to  1908,  inclusive  (calendar  years),  calling  your  particular 
attention  to  the  very  notable  fact  that  the  exports  (which  shows  the 
year,  dates,  name  of  steamer,  and  port  of  destination)  are  all  ship- 
ments solely  from  Boston  by  the  Avery  Chemical  Company,  of  which 
Hr.  Claflin  is  president. 

You  wiD  note  that  his  company  exported  about  four  times  as 
much  as  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States ;  and  the  figures  given 
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ue  outside  of  exports  to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
some  having  gone  to  Australia,  South  America,  India,  Italy,  and  a 
goodly  percentage  to  Canada. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  went  to  England,  consigned  to  Ernest  Hick- 
Bon,  of  Bradford,  England,  who  is  the  accreditea  ^ent  of  the  Avery 
Chemical  Company,  as  per  inclosed  advertisement,  taken  from  one  of 
the  English  papers. 

Mr.  GLaflin'a  company  has  been  able  to  compete  very  succeesfully  in 
England  against  the  German  manufacturers  since  1895.  If  you  will 
carefully  read  the  summary  giving  the  Ust  of  imports  and  exports,  you 
will  readily  see  how  much  greater  the  exports  were  than  the  imports. 

If  the  Avery  Chemical  Company  has  been  able  to  compete  in  Eng- 
land since  1895  against  the  German  manufacturers  of  lactic  acid,  your 
committee  can  readily  judge  whether  the  present  dut^  of  3  cents  per 
pound  is  not  more  protective  than  is  necessary,  and,  m  fact,  question 
why  it  should  not  be  cut  down  one-half  or  the  article  put  on  the  free 
list. 

I  can  disprove  many  of  his  other  statements,  and  am  prepared  to 
verify  by  data  such  items  as  cost  of  production,  labor  required,  con- 
sumption, etc.,  if  your  committee  so  desires. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  when  manufacturers  are  more  than  necessarily 
protected  that  thev  should  not  be  satisfied  without  deliberately  mis- 
leading our  lawmakers  into  advancing  their  selfishness. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted,  particularly  as  in  this  instance,  that  your 
honorable  committee,  who  are  working  hard  to  frame  a  fair  and  just 
tariff  bill,  should  have  been  so  imposed  upon,  making  the  task  more 
difficult  and  arduous. 

However,  the  data  here  submitted,  showing  the  excess  of  exports 
over  the  imports,  is  sufficient  to  guide  your  committee  as  to  the  cred- 
itability  of  Mr.  Claflin's  statements,  and  whether  this  article  is  enti- 
tled to  any  protection  at  all. 

At  your  service, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  S.  Saxk, 
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The  figures  Bubmitted  were  t&ken  from  the  numifests  published  weekly  by  the  Oil, 
Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  the  recc^nized  standard  chemical  trade  paper,  and  only 
those  from  the  port  of  Boston, 

Other  exports  to  Australia,  India,  and  South  America,  etc.,  are  not  given  in  tiaa 
report,  having  gone  through  the  port  of  New  York. 

Canadian  exports  not  given  but  total  more  than  American  imports  from  Europe. 

Boston  in  addition  exported'  a  very  large  number  of  lOO-pound  kegs,  but  figures  are 
omitted  from  this  report. 

Practically  four  tunee  the  amount  exported  to  Europe  alooe  than  is  imported, 
oxdudve  w  «xpa1a  to  Caiuda  and  other  couutriee. 
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TEE  AMEBICAH   ALKALI  AHD  ACID  CO.,  BRADFORD,  PA.,  SUB- 
MITS STATEMENT  OF  COST  OF  MAKUTO  OXALIC  ACID. 

Bbadpobd,  Pa.,  February  17,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbseno  E.  Patnb, 

Cfhairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Wa&hiiigton,  D.  C. 
Gentlehbn:  In  tbe  year  1903  a  new  American  industry  was 
started  with  the  erection  of  a  tara;e  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
oxalic  acid  by  the  American  Alkaji  and  Acid  Company,  in  the  city 
of  Bradford,  McKean  County,  Pa,,  and  after  all  tne8e  years  spent 
in  experiments  which  many  times  met  with  disappointment,  we 
have  at  last  brought  our  factory  to  a  successful  operation;  our  fac- 
tory now  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  per  day  of  the  finest 
quality  of  oxalic  acid  produced  in  the  world. 

We  append  hereto  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  labor,  etc.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  producing 
the  same  goods  in  foreign  countries,  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  import  duty  on  these  goods,  while  the  several  for- 
eign countries  manufacturing  the  goods  have  duties  which  prohibit 
us  exporting  oxalii;  acid  and  entering  into  competition  with  them. 

In  view  of  the  facts  herewith  set  forth,  ana  of  the  further  argu- 
ments which  can  be  brought  to  your  attention,  we  trust  you  will 
find  sufficient  grounds  for  recommending  to  Congress  the  grantii^ 
of  our  request  for  a  duty  on  oxalic  acid  and  its  by-products  duly  set 
forth  in  our  statement  appended  hereto. 

The  American  Alkali  and  Acid  Conrpany,  of  Bradford,  Pa,,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania,  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  oxaUc  acia,  and  13  large  buildings, 
covering  nearly  6  acres  of  land,  were  built  and  equipped  to  this  end, 
at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

Up  to  the  time  the  plant  of  the  American  Alkah  and  Acid  Company 
was  put  in  operation  oxalic  acid  and  its  by-products  had  never  oeen 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  a  commercial  way,  all  of  the 
oxahc  acid  and  its  by-products  consumed  in  this  country  naving  been 
imported  from  Germany,  England,  Norway,  Belgium,  and  Austria. 

The  following  countries  have  imposed  the  following  import  duties 
on  oxalic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  bioxalate  of  potash,  oxalate  of  pot- 
ash, and  oxalate  of  ammonia: 
(tariff  No.  6): 

.c  acid,  BoltB  of  oxaIIc  acid,  8  marks  per  100  kiloa. 
BiMia  (taria  No.  112): 

Chemical  and  phannaceutical  products-~ 

Not  especially  mentioned,  2.40  rubles  per  pood. 
Conventional  duty,  1.60  niblee  per  pood. 
Spain  (tariff  No.  139); 

Chemical  products  not  eepecially  mentioned — 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  0.12  peeets  per  kilo. 
ImpcotH  from  favored  nations,  0.10  peseta  per  kilo. 


imports  from  favored  nations,  12.50  Iranca  per  100  kiloa,  net  weight.  .^|,, 
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Austria-EuDguy  (tariff  No.  324): 

Oxalic  add  and  oxalate  of  potash,  4  florins  per  100  kilos. 
lUly  (tariff  No.  Sir): 

Adds  not  especially  mentioned,  10  lire  per  quintal. 
Biuland:  Free;  no  duty. 
Belgium:  Free;  no  duty. 

NoTB.^l  mark  equ^  23.8  cents,  1  rouble  equals  51.6  cents,  1  peseta  equals  10.3 
oenta,  1  fnnc  equals  19.3  cents,  1  florin  equals  48.225  cents,  1  liie  equals  1B.3  cents, 
1  kilogiwn  eqmJs  2}  pounds,  1  poud  equals  39-^  pounds,  1  quintal  equals  100  kiltb 
grams. 

These  duties  reduced  to  American  money  gire  the  following: 

Onu  pw  ponnd. 

Germany:  Duty 0. 867 

Rusma: 

P-hamiraN  not  especially  mentioned — 

Duty 3.424 

Conventional  duty 2. 112 

Im porta  from  the  United  Slates 1.052 

Imports  from  mart  favored  nations  duty 877 

Fiance: 

Imports  from  the  United  States 1.316 

Imports  from  most  bvored  nations 1.006 

Austria;  Duty 877 

Italy:  Acids  not  especially  mentioned 877 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  acids  imported  into  the  United  States  and  their 
respective  duties,  etc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1904: 


NaiD*. 

DMT. 

QuMtrtr. 

RMOKkl. 

Ct*.]M 

d 

FlH. 

PaanH. 

!:SS 

Not  prodncvd  hara:  pntacted. 

AU  oUMn  iMt  wpaoliUr  ptoTldH]  br.  36  par  oaot  iuty. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  that  the  u-ticle  oxalic  acid  is 
imported  in  larcer  quantities  than  any  other  acid;  also  that  this  arti- 
cle is  now  produced  in  this  country  and  that  it  is  admitted  free  of 
duty.  The  amount  of  oxalic  acid  imported  free  of  duty  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,  1908,  was  8,500,000  pounds. 

The  most  important  difficulty  in  manufacturing  oxalic  acid  in  the 
United  States  is  the  lack  of  labor  skilled  in  this  line  and  tlie  extreme 
difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  those  of  Europe  where 
oxalic  acid  is  manufactured.  Below  la  a  comparison  between  the 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  for  the  same  class  of 
labor  on  the  same  work,  based  on  figures  made  by  a  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Koepp  Oxalic  Acid  Works,  in  Oestrich,  Germany, 
which  is  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  its  annual  output 
being  4,500,000  pounds,  being  about  one-half  of  the  American  imports 
for  the  past  year,  as  per  statistics  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  LaDot. 
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This  difference  in  wages  of  $82,940  in  favor  of  the  Gennan  manu- 
facturers based  on  a  yearly  production  of  4,500,000  pounds,  gives: 

Cent*. 

Difference  in  cost  of  labor  per  pound  of  oxalic  acid 1. 64 

Intereat  on  excem  capital  neceeeary  for  labor 16 

Extra  coat  per  pound  of  oxalic  acid  tix  common  labor  in  the  United  States 2.00 

The  cost  of  labor  of  chemists,  superintendents,  engineers,  firemen, 
and  factory  foremen  is  as  much  greater  in  proportion  in  this  country 
as  that  of  common  labor;  therefore  to  the  excess  cost  of  common 
labor  of  2  cents  should  be  added  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  poimd, 
making  a  duty  of  21  cents  per  pound  on  oxalic  acid  and  its  by- 
products, bioxalate  of  potash  (salts  of  sorrel),  oxalate  of  potash,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia. 

This  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound  on  oxalic  acid,  bioxalate  of  potash, 
oxalate  of  potash,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  necessary  solely  for 
protecting  trie  difference  in  cost  between  American  and  foreign  labor, 
the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  above-named 
articles  not  entering  into  the  calculations. 

The  oxalic-acid  manufacturers  of  Europe  have  formed  a  syndicate 
or  trust,  agreeing  among  themselves  to  hold  the  price  up  in  their 
respective  countries.  This  agreement  does  not  effect  the  price  of  acid 
sold  for  export  to  countries  not  covered  by  the  agreement,  and  this 
fact  explains  why  oxalic  acid  was  being  sold  by  brokers  in  the  United 
States  at  6i  cents  per  pound,  while  in  the  foreign  countries  affected 
by  the  agreement  tne  same  acid  was  being  sold  at  80  marks  per  100 
kdos  or  at  the  rate  of  8,V(!  cents  per  pound. 

We  most  respectfully  request  the  careful  consideration  of  your 
committee  on  statement  above.  We  trust  we  have  made  clear  the 
necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  on  oxalic  acid,  owing  to  the  strong 
syndicate  formed  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  Europe,  and 
to  their  tactics  as  now  practiced,  which  are  and  always  have  been 
very  discouraging  to  new  industries  in  this  country.  We,  being  the 
sole  manu  fact  Orel's  of  oxalic  acid  in  America,  and  having  brought 
*^^he  manufacture  of  the  good.n  to  a  successful  commercial  basis,  we 

el  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  for  a  protective  tarij^^  C  jOC)^  Ic 
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We  respectfully  ask  that  jon  recommend  to  the  CongresB  of  the 
United  States  that  a  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound  be  placM  on  oxalic 
acid  and  its  by-producta. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Alkali  and  Acid  Cohfant, 
By  Lewis  Ehebt,  Jr.,  PresiderU. 

PEBFTMEBY. 

[P&ragraph  2.] 

8TATEMEVT  SUBMITTED  BT  TEE  FBEVCH  CEAHBEB  OF  COH- 
KEKCE  OF  SEW  TOBK  CIT7  OS  BEEALF  OF  TEE  FKEVCH 
ferfuice&t  imfo&tebs. 

32  Broadway, 
New  Yorlc  Oily,  February  B7,  1909. 
CouurrrBB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washiv^ton,  D.  O, 

Gentixmen  :  We  beg  to  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body 
the  following  considerations: 

Arti<Jes  of  perfumeiy,  upon  their  entry  into  the  United  States,  are 
divided  into  two  classes  by  the  customs  act:  First,  products  non- 
alcoholic, subject  to  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  -valorem;  second,  alco- 
holic products,  subject  to  two  duties,  (a)  60  cents  per  pound;  Q>)  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Yet  these  heavy  duties  are,  in  practice,  subject  to  a  further  duty 
that  the  Unites  States  customs  levy  on  what  they  call  the  home  price. 

The  greater  part  of  French  firms  manufacturing  perfumery  and 
selling  their  products  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries  have  to  men- 
tion two  prices  in  their  catalogues  because  of  the  tax  on  alcohol  in 
France;  one  of  these  prices,  called  price  for  foreign  countries,  gives 
the  value  of  the  product;  the  other  intended  for  France,  or  home 
price,  gives  the  selling  price  in  France,  the  same  comprising  the  value 
of  the  product  together  with  the  duty  on  alcohol  in  France.  For 
instance : 

Roger  &  Gallet,  1151,  1  dozen  Eau  de  toilette  Violette  de  Farme: 
Price  for  foreign  countrieSj  20  francs;  price  in  France,  23  francs. 
French  tax  on  alcohol  contained  in  this  article,  3  francs;  value  of  this 
article,  20  francs;  price  in  France,  23  francs. 

This  difference  in  price  represented  by  the  amount  of  tax  is  purely 
nominal,  for  when  we  sell  to  a  client  in  France  we  sell  to  him  under 
the  intemal-revemie  tax  regime.  We,  being  the  shippers,  remain 
jointly  responsible  for  the  taxes,  if  the  consignee  does  not  pay  them, 
or  if  he  fails  to  comply  with  the  formahties  which  fall  to  his  chaise  on 
receipt  of  the  goods.  Not  one  penny  of  these  taxes  comes  to  us,  nor 
do  said  taxes  necessitate  the  circulation  of  any  special  funds  on  our 
part.  We  have  shown  on  our  price  hsts  the  price  for  France,  which 
mdicates  to  our  chents  the  taxes  that  the  State  claims  from  them,  and 
that  they  must  pay  before  taking  dehvery  of  the  goods.  Therefore, 
these  taxes  can  not  constitute  for  the  manufacturer  a  higher  selling 
price  or  a  greater  profit.     In  other  words,  we  have  only  one  price. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence  the  American  customs  have  always  con- 
^dered  the  price  for  France  as  being  the  home  market  value  and  have 
calculated  tne  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this  price. 
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So  far,  the  most  justified  protests  have  not  auoceeded  in  overcoming 
this  arbitrary  and  final  decision  of  the  American  customs.  We  hare 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  our  explanations  have  not  been 
accepted,  and  we  are  thus  placed  in  a  most  peculiar  situation,  since  all 
oiur  consular  invoices  made  out  in  conformity  with  our  selling  prices 
are  considered  by  the  United  States  customs  as  undervalued  because 
the  home  price  arbitrarily  adopted  by  them  is  superior  to  the  price 
paid  by  the  chent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  the  tax  added  to  the  value  of  an 
article  does  not  increase  the  market  value  of  said  article.  When  an 
American  whisky  merchant  sells  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  his  own  country 
he  sells  it  at  a  price  "A,"  which  comprises  the  Tafue  of  the  whisky  to- 
gether with  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  the  whb^,  but  the  total  value 
of  the  product  is  not  equal  to  the  price  "A."  Witness  the  fact  that 
when  tne  same  merchant  sells  the  same  bottle  of  whisky  to  the  export 
trade,  in  France,  for  instance,  he  sells  it  at  a  price  "A"  less  the  internal- 
revenue  tax,  or  at  a  price  "B,"  which  constitutes  the  home  market 
value  of  the  article.  The  difference  represents  a  tax,  iust  as  in  our 
tariff  the  apparent  difference  between  the  two  prices  also  represents 
a  tax. 

The  American  customs  levy  a  tax  on  a  local  duty  imposed  by  a. 
foreign  country,  whilst  in  political  economy  the  value  or  a  product 
is  not  constituted  by  the  tax  or  taxes  imposed  thereon.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  country  which  obliges  us  to  put  the  home  price  on 
our  invoices. 

In' regard  to  the  duties  themselves  we  can  not  hut  remark  how  very 
hi^  they  are. 

Concerning  the  nonalcoholic  products,  we  have  figures  to  go  by, 
and  these  are  so  eloquent  in  themselves  that  they  need  no  comment. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  for  the  alcoholic  products,  for  the  latter  are  subject  to 
two  duties:  First,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  second,  60  cents  per  pound 
liquid  contents. 

The  latter  tax  of  60  cents  per  pound  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  ex^ger- 
ated  overchaige,  which  you  will  readily  admit,  we  imagine,  ir  you 
consider  the  position  in  which  the  importers  find  themselves  as  com- 
pared with  the  American  manufacturers  regarding  the  duties  on  the 
alcoholic  products. 

An  alcoholic  product  imported  pays  45  per  cent  of  its  value  plus 
60  cents  per  pound,  or  6.85  francs  per  liter,  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  alcohol  of  the  article. 

Naturally,  the  American  manufacturers  pay  nothing  on  the  value 
of  the  article,  but  they  pay  a  different  duty  on  the  aK»)hol,  and  we 
think  this  matter  calls  for  careful  consideration. 

In  America  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  equal  to  $1  per  proof  spirits 

tallon,  or  3.02  francs  per  liter  of  pure  alcohol  at  100  .  The  tax 
iminishes  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  alcohol  employed. 
Consequently  there  is  a  considerable  disproportion  (almost  three- 
fold) between  the  duties  on  the  alcohol  whether  employed  b^  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  or  contained  in  foreign  manufactures.  To  estab- 
lish a  serious  basis  of  discussion  we  ask  to  pay  the  tax  on  alcohol  on 
its  entry  into  the  United  States  at  the  same  rate  as  the  American 
manufacturera,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  degree  of  alcohol  used,  com- 
mencing with  a.  maximum  of  3.02  francs  per  liter  of  puiB  alcohol 
(100"),  or  $1.10  per  gallon  proof  spirit,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  internal-revenue  tax.    We  must  not  forget  that  the  tax  of  60 
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cents  per  pound  is  imposed  in  addition  to  another  duty  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  For  alcoholic  products  such  as  the  following  we  pay 
taxes  which  amount  to  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
article. 

First  exhibit:  Roger  &  Gallet;  1151;  1  dozen  Eau  de  toilette  Vio- 
lette  de  Parme,  France,  23  francs;  foreign  countries,  20  franca.  Net 
value,  all  discounts  deducted,  15.83  francs. 

Duties:     .  mras. 

Firat,  45  par  cent  on  23  fr&ocs,  Imb  the  diacounta,  ot  45  per  cent  oa  18.20 

trajice 8. 19 

Second,  60  cAUts  per  pound  on  2.966  pounds 9.20 

Total  unoimt  of  duties 17.39 

The  article  being  worth  15.83  francs,  the  percentage  of  duties 
amounts  to  109.85  per  cent. 

Second  exhibit:  Koger  &  Gallet;  1269;  1  dozen  Eau  de  quinine, 
France,  26.40  francs;  foreign  countries,  21  francs.  Net  value,  all  dis- 
counts deducted,  16.62  francs. 

Duties:  Fmua. 

Fint,  45  per  cent  ad  valocem  on  26.40  firancs,  less  the  diacounte,  or  4S  pes 

cent  on  20.90  fi&nca 6.40 

Second,  60  cents  pet  pound  on  5.80  pounds 18.02 

Tot«]  amount  of  duties 27. 42 

The  article  being  worth  16.62  francs,  the  percentage  of  duties 
amounts  to  165  per  cent. 

We  have  chosen  the  articles  that  enjoy  the  largest  sale.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  very  high-priced  articles  which  always  contain  a  small 
volume  of  alcohol,  the  tax  does  not  weigh,  so  heaviiv,  but  then  the 
additional  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  very  heavy  on  the  high-priced  articles 
(or  which  there  is  only  a  very  limited  number  of  purchasers. 

First  of  all,  we  solicit  from  your  honorable  body  that  our  price  for 
the  export  trade,  i.  e.,  the  real  value  of  the  goods  he  taken  as  the  basis 
for  the  duty  ad  valorem,  the  way  this  duty  is  applied  at  present  being 
absolutely  unfair. 

Then  we  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  excess- 
ive duties  imposed  on  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  report.  We 
request  that  the  alcoholic  products  on  which  the  duty  ad  valorem  has 
been  paid  bear  the  same  duty  on  the  alcohol  as  the  article  made  in  the 
United  States,  i.  e.,  that  they  be  taxed  according  to  the  degree  of 
alcohol  on  a  basis  of  $1.10  per  gallon  proof  spirit. 

We  beg  to  remind  your  committee  of  the  extremely  moderate 
duties  imposed  on  foreign  perfumery  when  imported  into  France, 
whilst,  as  they  actually  stand,  we  can  affirm  that  the  duties  collected 
in  the  United  States  on  the  toilet  lotions,  eau  de  quinine,  hair  lotions, 
cologne  wat«rs,  and  tooth  washes  are  prohibitive.  We  think  we  have 
proved  it  clearly  enough. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  ample  consideration  to  the  foregoing 
remarks,  and  that  you  will  realize  that  they  have  been  dictated  to  us 
only  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  exchange  of  merchandise  between 
botb  countries  placed  on  a  fairer  basis  than  heretofore,  which  will 
promote  keener  competition  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and  cor- 
dial business  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thk  Fkenob  Cmaubeb  of  Cohuebob  of  New  Yoajc. 
Hehbt  B.  Godkd,  Preaident.  rK!,i;;db,CjOO^Ic 
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ABSENIATE  OF  LEAD. 

[Paragnph  3.] 

EEKnrOWAT  ft  CO.,  VEW  TORE,  A6K  FOK  EEDUCTIOV  OF  DUTY 

ON  AHSEVIATB  OF  LEAD  USED  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

133  Feont  Stheet, 
New  York  City,  February  4,  1909. 
Wats  and  Means  Cohhittee, 

Washington,  D.  Q. 

Gentlemen:  On  October  31,  1908,  Mr.  L.  A.  Coolidge,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Division  of  Customs,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  wrote  to  me  advising  that  araeniate  of  lead  aa  wet  pulp 
and  arseniate  of  lead  as  dry  powder  is  assessed  with  duty  as  chemical 
compounds  under  paragraph  3  of  the  tariff  act  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

I  venture  to  call  tout  attention  to  the  fact  that  absolutely  the  only 
use  of  arseniate  of  lead  in  either  pulp  or  dry  powdered  form  is  as  an 
insecticide,  and  that  other  insecticides,  namely — Paris  green  and 
London  purple — are  specially  provided  for  in  the  tariff  at  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that,  insomuch  as  agriculturists,  horticultur- 
ists, and  particulany  cotton  planters,  would  greatly  benefit  by  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  on  wet  pulp  or  dry  powdered  arseniate  of  lead, 
and  as  the  existing  tariff  on  this  commodity  is  for  revenue  purposes 
only,  that  it  be  assessed  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Respectfully,  ,   Fbank  Hehinowat. 

EON.  ROBERT  L.  TAYLOR,  SENATOR,  FILES  LETTER  OF  N.  A. 
XORGAN,  KNOZVILLE,  TENN.,  ASKING  REDUCTION  OF  DDTT 
OK  ASSENUTE  OF  LEAD. 

Senate  Chahbeb, 
VfaB}m\^ttm,  D.  C.  February  21,  1909. 
CoMMirrEB  on  Watb  and  Means, 

Waakington,  D.  0 
Gentlemen:  Letter  of  Dr.   H.   A.   Morgan,   Knoxville,   Teun., 
respectfully  referred  to  committee.    Doctor  Morgan  is  a  scientific  man 
and  hia  opmion  should  cany  weight. 

RoBEBT  L.  Tatix>b. 

Knoxville,  Tekn.,  February  n,  1909. 
Senator  Robbrt  L.  Taylor. 

Waihingtan,  D.  C. 
DsAK  Sib:  I  ttea  to  call  your  attention  to  the  efTort  that  haa  beeo  made  during  th« 
past  few  yean  to  develop  a  powdered  form  of  araeniate  of  lead.     This  insecticide  wiD 
nave  a  much  wider  uee  than  Parig  green  or  London  purple  and  will  be  especially 
valuable  !□  the  control  of  fruit,  truck,  tobacco,  and  cotton  inaecte  in  Tenneeaee. 

Id  the  proposed  revieion  of  the  tariff  I  understand  that  Paris  ^n'een  and  London 
purple  are  schedulad  for  about  12J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  arseniate  of  lead  remaina 
25  per  cent.  If  a  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  arseniate  of  lead,  it  will  place 
upon  the  markets  of  our  State  a  cheap  and  most  effective  insecticide.  Anything  you 
can  do  toward  havins  the  tariff  on  araeniate  of  lead  reduced  will,  I  am  sure,  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  farmers  of  Tennessee. 

With  kindeift  regard.1,  very  truly,  youra, 

H.  A.  MoBOAM, 
Director  Univerritu  q/"  Tennetiee, 
ColUg4  of  AgrieuUuTt  and  Experiment  Station. 
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C.  E.  lACKSOV,  KIDDIETOWX,  GOVT.,  WISHES  &ESEKIATE  OF 
LEAD  PLACED  OR  SAVE  BASIS  AS  OTEEB  IHSECTICIDES. 

MiDDLETOWN,  CoNN.,  Febnutry  25,  1909. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

WasMngUm,  V.  C. 

Dear  Slr:  Your  kind  assistance  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  an  experiment  station  in  Mississippi  to  deal  with  the  boll  weevil 
has  been  bo  much  appreciated  by  some  of  our  southern  friends  that 
they  have  asked  us  to  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  which 
has  been  called  to  their  attention  by  Mr.  Wilmon  Newell,  secretary 
of  the  State  Pest  Commission  of  Louisiana,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  tariff  in  recard  to  Paris  green,  London  purple, 
and  powdered  lead  areeniate,  the  duty  on  all  of  which  now  stands  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Paris 
green  and  London  purple  to  about  12^  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  leaving  the  duty  on  the  powdered  lead  arseniate  aa  it  now 
stands,  at  25  per  cent. 

During  the  past  two  years  powdered  arseniate  of  lead  has  been  used 
with  excellent  success  on  cotton,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  insecticide  will  replace  Paris  green  for  use  in  fighting 
cotton  insects,  particularly  the  cotton-leaf  worm  and  cotton  bolt 
worm.  It  is  barely  possible  also  that  it  will  prove  more  or  lees 
effective  against  the  boll  weevil,  for  experiments  in  this  direction  are 
now  being  conducted  with  promise  of  some  success. 

The  powdered  arseniate  of  lead  is  preferable  to  Paris  green  for  use 
on  cotton,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  cheaper,  and  also  that  it  contains 
no  soluble  arsemous  oxide  which  Paris  green  contains  in  amounts 
varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent.  The  high  content  of  soluble  arsenic  in 
the  Paris  green  causes  it  to  injure  and  stunt  cotton  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

In  view  of  theee  facts  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  marked  advantage 
to  the  southern  cotton  planters  if  Congress  would  reduce  the  tariff 
on  powdered  arseniate  oi  lead  to  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Paris  green 
ana  Xx>ndon  purple. 

Much  of  the  arseniate  of  lead  is  manufactured  abroad,  and  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  certain  to  keep  up  the  price  so  long  as  this 
h^h  duty  on  the  imported  articles  remains  in  effect,  and  the  farmer 
wul  have  to  foot  the  bill. 

I  might  add  that  this  same  preparation  is  being  used  very  effect- 
ively in  spraying  shade  trees,  and  has  proved  most  effective  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  in  view  of  the  very 
apparent  effectiveness  of  this  article  over  all  others  it  would  seem 
very  advisable  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  consumers  at 
as  low  a  rate  as  is  possible,  and  certainly  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
insecticides,  so  that  the  increased  effectiveness  of  powdered  arseniate 
of  lead  may  not  be  offset  by  the  higher  cost. 

We  ask  your  kind  attention  and  action  in  this  matter  with  the 
committee,  as  we  are  much  interested  with  our  southern  friends  and 
correspondents. 

YouiB,  very  tndy,  C.  E.  Jackbom,  Vice-President, 


^dbyCoo^le 
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'    BARIUM  SALTS. 

[Paragraph  3.] 

JOHH  T.  WnXIAMS  ft  SOIT,  HEW  TOKK,  KECOKHEHD  SPECIAI 
CLASSIFICATION  FOB  VASIOTTS  SALTS  OF  BASIVH. 

114-116-118  LiBEBTT  Street,  New  York, 

Saturday,  January  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  CommiUee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  Not  being  adTised  when  your  committee  will  hear 
arguments  as  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of  duties  on  barium  salts, 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the  matter  to  you.  There 
have  been  several  attempts  in  this  country  to  manufacture  barium 
salts,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  busmess  has  not  been  foimd 
profitable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor,  which  is  a  large 
item  of  expense,  nas  been  too  great  to  successfully  compete  with  these 
products  manufactured  abroad.  This  applies  to  binoxide  of  barium, 
chloride  of  barium,  carbonate  of  barium,  blanc  fixe  (sulphate  of 
barium),  nitrate  of  barium. 

The  duty  on  these  salts  of  barium  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except 
on  blanc  fixe  (the  sulphate  of  barium^,  which  is  one-half  cent  per 
pound.     The  carbonate  of  barium  is  imported  under  the  name  of 

witherite"  (a  native  mineral)  and  comes  in  free,  although  there 
is  now  a  suit  between  the  Qovernment  and  the  importers  as  to  whether 
the  artificial  precipitated  carbonate  of  barium  should  not  pay  duty 
as  a  chemical  salt  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  this  suit 
has  not  yet  been  decided. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  increase  the  duty  on 
the  following  salts:  Chloride  of  barium,  carbonate  of  barium,  nitrate 
of  barium,  blanc  fixe  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barium,  satin  white  or 
artificial  sulphate  of  lime,  to  1  cent  per  pound,  as  this  would  enable 
the  manufacturers  of  chemicals  in  this  country  to  produce  these 
articles  here  in  competition  with  the  foreign  goods.  Over  70  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  these  articles  would  oe  in  the  labor,  including 
the  mining  of  the  ore,  the  hauHng  of  same,  and  the  working  of  the 
ore  up  inU»  these  vanous  chemicals. 

Binoxide  of  barium,  another  salt  of  barium,  has  never  been  made 
in  this  country,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  peroxide 
of  hjpdrogen.  The  duty  on  this  salt  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the 
product  IS  pnly  made  in  Germany  and  England,  and  we  can  not  make 
it  here  in  competition  with  the  conditions  existing  in  those  countries. 
We  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  on  this  material  be  increased 
to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  allow  of  its  manufacture  here. 

We  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  these  materials 
which  are  imported,  as  your  committee  have  this  data  before  them, 
but  the  value,  as  you  will  see  by  the  importations,  exceeds  the  sum 
of  $500,000,  and  the  manufacture  in  this  country  would  be  of  advan- 
tage, owing  to  the  amount  paid  out  for  labar  and  also  to  the  manu- 
facturing cnemists,  as  it  would  lead  to  the  production  of  other  mate- 
rial in  connection  with  the  salts  of  barium. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

John  T.  Williams  &  Son, 
Per  John  T.  Williams. 
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ESSENTIAL  OILS  AND  OUVE  OIL. 

[Piinigrapha  3  Etnd  40.] 

STATEKEST  6TTEXITTED  BT  THE  FBEVCH  CEAIEBEH  OF  COH- 
MEBCE,  NEW  TORE  CITY,  OV  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPOBTEBS 
OF  FBENCH  OLIVE  OIL  AITD  ESSESTIAL  OILS. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  Oity,  February  27,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Gbntlehbn:  The  importers  of  French  olive  oils  beg  to  submit 
respectfully  to  vour  honorable  committee  the  following  remarks,  and 
trust  that  it  will  eive  them  the  proper  attention: 

We  understand  that  the  domestic  producers  of  ohve  oils  have 
requested  your  committee  to  increase  the  duty  on  imported  olive  oils, 
and,  in  fact,  to  double  it.  They  claim  that  it  their  request  was  com- 
plied with  California  could  supply  the  entire  demands  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  their  report  of  November  1 1  they  state  that  the  home 
production  amounts  to  350,000  gallons,  or  about,  and  they  acknowledije 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  oils  reaches  3,450,000  gallons,  or  about. 
Consequently  it  appears  to  us  very  difficult  to  reconcile  their  asser- 
tion with  the  facts,  as  there  would  only  be  two  ways  of  arguing  their 
side  of  the  case  as  presented  by  them.  Either  maiw  people  m  the 
United  States  would  have  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  ohve  oil — and, 
as  you  know,  this  product  is  commonly  consumed  all  through  the 
country  for  table  and  medicinal  purposes,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  invalids,  amongst  whom  are  consumptives,  are  prescribed 
olive  oil  by  the  doctors,  as  it  is  quite  beneficial  in  many  cases — or  the 
production  of  California  olives  would  have  to  increase  ten  times  at 
once  to  meet  the  demand,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  growth  of 
the  olive  tree  is  exceedingly  slow  and  tnat  it  takes  many  years  to 
produce  olives  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oil. 

Consequently  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  pubHc  to  procure  good 
ohve  oil,  except  at  such  high  prices  that  very  few  might  afford  to  pay. 
The  result  would  be,  therefore,  that  under  the  denomination  of  olive 
oil  the  public  would  be  literally  poisoned  by  all  kinds  of  concoctions 
in  which  the  fruit  of  the  ohve  tree  would  play  but  a  very  small  part, 
and  we  beheve  that  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Government,  as 
shown  by  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  to  assure  pure 
food  to  the  consumer,  and  in  the  case  of  olive  oil  high  duties  would 
have  exactly  the  contrary  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  imderstand  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  try  to  increase  its  revenue  from  the  collection 
of  duties  instead  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  direct  or  indirect  taxa- 
tion, it  seems  to  us  that,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  ohve  oil  consider- 
able revenue  might  be  obtained  without  doing  any  harm  to  the  home 
industry,  which  can  only  gradually  develop  and  will  always  find  a 
ready  market  for  its  products. 

Therefore  we  would  suggest  that  m  consideration  of  the  above 
remarks  jour  honorable  body  should  take  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  reducing  the  present  duty  on  olive  oils,  which  amount 
to  60  francs  per  100  kilograms  for  oil  to.  wood,  and  74  francs  per  100 
kilograms  on  the  value  of  the  oil  besides  the  duty  collected  on  the 
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bottles,  tins,  labels,  corks,  etc.,  a  duty  that  baa  no  equivalent  in  the 
French  tariff  on  any  class  of  goods. 

We  woiild  call  also  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  some  essential 
oils  manufactured  in  France,  which  are  actually  taxed  at  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  which  are  not  manufactured  and  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  United  States,  but  which  are  employed  here  in  large  quantities 
for  the  soap  and  perfumery  industries,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
practically  as  raw  materials.  They  are:  Extracts  of  rosewood,  pro- 
duced in  French  Guiana;  extracts  of  geranium,  shipped  from  Tunis 
and  Algeria,  or  from  the  Island  of  Keunion,  or  irom  Grasse  and 
Cannes;  extracts  of  myrtle,  from  the  south  of  France,  Corsica, 
Algiers,  and  Tunis;  extracts  of  orange  flower  water  and  jasmine,  from 
Cannes  or  Grasse. 

We  ask  that  all  these  raw  materials,  employed  extensively  by  the 
home  industries,  and  which  do  not  constitute  a  competition  to  any 
American  manufacturers,  should  be  placed  on  the  free  hst. 

Trusting  that  vou  will   give  the  above  considerations  the  kind 
attention  which  they  deserve,  in  our  opinion,  we  remain,  gentlemen, 
Eeapectfully,  yours, 

The  French  Chambbb  of  Commbbcb  or  New  Yobe, 
Henbt  E.  Gourd.  Presiderii. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

[Paragraph  &.] 

THE  6E1CET-60IVA7  COHPAHT,  STUACUSE,  H.  Y.,  WISHES  FEES- 
EHT  DXriT  OH  STn.FHAT£  OF  AXKOSIA  HAUrTAIlTED. 

Stracusb,  N.  Y.,  January  IS,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WaskiTiffUm,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  We  respectfully  petition  that  the  specific  tariff  on  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  be  retained  at  the  present  figure,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  practically  a  revenue  tariff  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

COUFARI80N  CHILEAN   NITRATE  OF  SODA  AND  SITI-PHATB  OF  AMMONIA. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  farmer  and  the  fertilizer  manufacturer, 
Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  (on  the  free  list)  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
are  interchangeable,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  aftinionia  or  nitrogen 
content  the  prices  are  practically  equal.  During  the  calendar  year 
1907  the  imports  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  364,610  tons;  of  siUphate  of 
ammonia,  35,220  tons.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1908,  the 
imports  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  330,090  tons ;  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
38,273  tons.  For  nine  months  of  the  calendar  year  1908  the  imports 
of  nitrate  of  soda  were  220,382  tons;  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  22,207, 
tons. 

PBIOE  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AHMOMA  BASED  ON  CHILEAN  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
obtam  the  information,  Chileau  nitrate  of  soda  has  always  been  on 
the  free  list;  that  it  is  always  possible,  if  at  any  time  the  price  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  appears  too  high  to  the  fertdizer  manufacturer, 
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to  turn  to  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  oq  the  free  list.  There  was 
a  time  when  practically  no  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  made  in  this 
country,  and  at  that  time  nitrate  of  soda  was  generally  used  in  ferti- 
lizers. As  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  anmionia  grew,  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difBculty  that  fertilizer  manufacturers  could  he  per- 
suaded to  substitute  it  instead  of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda.  The  ratio 
of  nitrogen  or  ammonia  content  between  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
Chilean  nita-ateof  soda  is  25  to  19.  The  price  of  sulphate  of  anmionia 
(25  per  cent  ammonia)  Id  New  York  ports  at  the  present  time  is  2. SO 
to  2.90  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  95  per  cent  nitrate  of  soda 
2.20  cents.  Reducing  the  ammonia  content  m  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  a  price  comparative  with  the  price  of  Chilean  nitrate  we  find  the 
following  comparison: 

Sulphate  reduced  to  nitrate  basis,  2.13  to  2.20  cents;  nitrate,  2.20 
cents. 

Doee  not  this  prove  that  the  price  is  made  byChilean  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  who  is  dumping  his  excess  production  in  this  country, 
pays  the  tariff  and  would  be  the  person  benefited  if  the  tariff  on 
sulphate  of  ammonia  were  removed* 

A  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  outlet 
for  the  surplus  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  in  Europe.  If  the 
tariff  were  removed  it  does  not  appear  that  the  surplus  of  Europe 
would  be  increased,  and  therefore  trie  stimulus  of  the  production  m 
the  United  States  would  be  removed,  forcing  any  shortage  of  nitrogen 
to  be  made  up  by  the  importation  of  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda, which  is 
on  the  free  list. 

REVENUE   TO   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  the  tariff  on  sulphate  of 
ammonia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1908,  was  $229,638. 

TABIFF  ON  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  PBIOE. 

We  submit  a  table  showing  the  price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  com- 
mencing at  a  period  long  before  there  were  any  retort  or  so-called 
by-promict  ovens  in  the  United  States,  and  also  showing  the  tariff  on 
sulphate  of  ammonia  during  that  period.  The  comparisons  of  the 
lines  will  show  that  the  movement  of  prices  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
does  not  correspond  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  tariff,  proving,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  been  purely  a  revenue  tariff, 

OFERATOB8  OF  EETORT  COKE  OVENS  OK  SO-CALLED  BT-PKODUCT  OVENS. 

It  has  been  stated  before  your  committee  that  the  persons  inters 
ested  in  producing  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  the  steel  men — the  men 
who  manufacture  coke.  A  study  of  the  retort  coke-oven  plants  of 
this  country  shows  that  there  are  24  such  plants.  Of  these,  only  8 
are  operated  by  steel  or  iron  companies,  so  that  their  profits  can  be 
applied  to  the  production  of  steel  or  iron.  The  remaining  16  depend 
on  the  returns  from  the  so-called  by-products  for  covering  the  cost 
of  operation  and  for  their  profits,  and  do  not  participate  in  the  profits 
from  steel  or  iron.  In  addition,  a  certain  amount  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  made  by  gas  works  and  some  manufacturers  not  in  any 
way  ^ed  with  the  steel  or  iron  industry.  n  i   d  b  OoO^  Ic 
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As  a  general  proposition  the  coke  from  a  retort  coke  oven  is  sold  at 
a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  required  to  make  it  plus  the 
freight  on  the  coal.  There  is  almost  no  profit  in  the  coke  itself,  manu- 
factured in  this  way,  and  therefore  no  margin  to  pay  for  labor.  There- 
fore Ubor  and  capital  must  look  for  their  returns  from  the  value 
receii  ed  for  the  so-called  by-producta.  No  retort  coke  oven  plant  is 
built  without  a  full  consideration  of  the  value  to  be  received  ttota  all 
the  products  produced  from  it,  and  therefore  the  word  "by-product" 
does  not  represent  an  extra  profit  to  be  added  to  the  legitimate  profit. 

HIBTOBIOAL. 

The  first  retort  coke  ovens  built  in  the  United  States  were  con- 
structed in  the  year  18d2,  but  the  tariff  acts  of  1S83  and  1890  carried 
a  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the 
retort  coke  oven  industry  started  to  grow  under  the  protection  of  the 
tariff  on  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

This  growth  has  been  slow,  owing  to  the  lai^e  amount  of  capital 
required  ID  the  plant  investment  as  compared  with  the  small  amount 
required  in  the  investment  in  the  wasteiul  form  of  coke  oven  called 
the  "beehive."  The  reason  for  this  slow  growth  is  that  the  business 
has  only  been  moderatelv  remunerative  and  capital  could  be  employed 
in  other  directions  which  were  more  remunerative. 


At  the  present  time  the  great  future  source  of  nitrogen  to  restore 
the  decreasing  productiveness  of  our  farming  lands  is  from  the  air 
produced  by  tne  use  of  our  water  powers,  which  are  now  being  wasted 
m  remote  places.  The  attention  of  scientists  all  over  the  world  is 
being  given  to  developing  this  method,  but  in  order  to  make  it  suc- 
cesstul  capital  must  be  induced  to  develop  these  water  powers  and 
exploit  this  method  of  manufacture.  This  would  make  sulphate  of 
ammonia  available  at  points  remote  from  the  seaboard  and  coal- 
mining districts,  but  where  waste-water  power  is  available.  The  work 
of  scientists  may  be  given  to  this  process,  but  it  can  only  be  effective 
by  making  the  industry  attractive  to  capital,  and  any  efforts  which 
may  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  reducmg  the  present  prices  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  would  work  against  the  development  of  this  highly 
desirable  method  of  manufacture. 

WORK   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   THE    INTEBIOB. 

The  waste  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  tar  going  on  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  in  oeehive  ovens  has  been  contemplated  with  great 
uneasiness  by  the  Bureau  of  Mineral  Resources  attached  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  At  the  present  time  but  12  per  cent  of 
the  coal  coked  is  prepared  in  retort  ovens,  as  against  88  per  cent  in  the 
wasteful  beehive  oven.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  for  many 
years  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  building  of  retort  coke  ovens,  in 
order  to  conserve  the  enormous  values  now  being  wasted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coke.    The  returns  from  retort  coke  ovens  are  moderate, 
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and  at  the  present  time  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  building  of  theae 
ovens  has  been  seriously  checked.  If,  as  stated  by  the  interests  in 
favor  of  the  removal  or  the  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  price 
will  decrease  to  an  amount  of  the  duty,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  above 
arguments  that  the  building  of  retort  coke  ovens  will  be  still  further 
checked,  if  not  entirely  stopped,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  not  therefore  have  borne  the  fruit  the  department 
desired  in  conserving  the  fertilizing' values  in  the  coaf.  It  nas  been 
shown  by  Professor  Monroe,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  if 
the  coke  which  was  produced  in  1907  had  all  been  made  in  retort  coke 
ovens,  which  saved  the  ammonia,  the  supply  of  ammonia  would  have 
been  increased  by  the  equivalent  of  455,000  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Compare  this  with  the  importations  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  calendar  year  1907,  amounting  to  364,610  tons. 

Does  not  this  show  that  the  proper  method  of  increasing  the  enor- 
mous supphes  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  that  the  United  States  needs 
is  by  stmiulatlng  the  construction  of  retdrt  coke  ovens  rather  than 
by  removing  a  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  will  aimply  benefit 
the  foreign  manufacturer  and  only  slightly,  if  any,  increase  the 
imports}  This  method  of  reasoning  seems  to  be  clear,  as  the  duty- 
free Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  always  acts  as  a  check  on  any  abnormal 
increase  of  the  price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sembt-Solvat  Compant, 
E.  L.  PiBBOE,  Vice-Preaiaent. 


TEE   VEW  ENGLAVI)    QAS   AND   COKE   CO.,   BOSTOBT,    OPPOSES 
BEHOVAL  OF  DUTT  FSOH  SITLPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

Shawmut  Bake  Buildinq, 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  16,  1909. 
The  Hon.  Sbbbno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sib:  On  behalf  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  by-product  colce  ovens  m  this  country,  we  wish 
to  protest  against  the  suggestion  advanced  by  the  Bowker  Fertil- 
izer, the  American  AgricuTtural  Chemical  Company,  Mr.  J.  C,  Kala- 
nianaole,  M.  C,  and  others  before  your  committee,  that  the  present 
tariff  on  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  removed. 

The  existing  retort  coke-oven  plants  are  at  present  the  only  pro- 
ducers of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  plants  to  be  built  m  the 
future  are  the  only  probable  sources  of  miportant  increase  in  its 
production,  therefore  both  industries  are  alike  menaced  by  the 
removal  of  the  present  moderate  protectioa. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  present  our  arguments  for 
the  retention  of  thb  duty  in  brief  form,  under  separate  heads. 

PRESENT   TARIFF   IS    NOT    INCONSISTENT,    AS    CLAIMED. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  only  fertihzer  that  we  produce  in  this 
country  in  competition  with  the  imported  article;  Cliilean  nitrate, 
potash,  kainit,  and  guano  are  not  found  in  this  country,  while  super- 
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phosphates,  dried  blood,  tankage,  and  cotton-seed  meal  are  not  im- 
ported. Sulphate  of  ammonia,  beine  both  produced  and  imported, 
stands  on  a  cflfCerent  basis  than  any  of  these,  and  should  be  protected. 
It  has  also  to  meet  the  severe  competition  oi  duty-free  Chilean  nitrate 
of  soda. 

The  importation  of  sulphate  in  mixed  fertilizers,  claimed  as  incon- 
sistent and  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers,  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Bowker  to  be  commercially  impossible. 

FSEE    NITROGEN. 

"Free  nitrogen  for  the  farmer"  is  only  a  catch  phrase.  Wliether 
sulphate  of  ammonia  be  imported  free  or  with  duty  is  a  commercial 
proposition,  and  should  be  decided  as  such.  It  can  be  shown  that 
maKing  this  particular  form  of  nitrogen  free  will  check  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  resqjurces  of  mtrogen,  and  work  injury  to  our 
agiiculture  as  a  whole. 

PBEBENT  BATE  OF  PEOTECTION   18   MODEEATE. 

The  existing  tariff  is  between  11  and  12  per  cent,  far  below  the  45 
per  cent  rate  prevailing  on  manufactured  articles  in  general. 

SULPHATE  OF  AHUONIA   IS  ALBEADY   OHEAFBB. 
Awragt  martet  price,  New  York,  1908. 
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Away  from  the  seacoast  sulphate  is  comparatively  still  cheaper, 
as  it  is  made  at  inland  points,  so  local  freights  only  need  to  be  added. 
Chilean  nitrate  must  always  pay  freight  from  a  seaport. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  have 
for  three  ^ears  past  recognized  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  cheaper 
form  of  mtrogen  than  Chilean  nitrate  or  any  other  equivalent  nitro- 
genous fertilizer,  and  have  so  published  it  in  their  tables  of  trade 
valuations.     These  values  are  supposed  to  show  the  retail  price. 


Osnti  psrpoiuul. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  sal ta ITJ 

Nitrogen  in  nitratea 181 

Onrauic  nitrogen  in  dry  and  ground  fieh,  meat  and  blood,  and  in  mixed  ferti- 

Ezere 2bi 

Otganic  nitn^en  in  fine  bone  and  tankage 20} 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  introduction  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  does  not  depend  upon  a  lowering  of  the  price.  As  manu- 
factured here  it  is  alr&adj  the  cheapest  form  of  chemical  nitrogen 
available  to  the  farmer.  DignzedbyGoO^ilc 
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On  the  32,668  tons  imported  in  1907  the  duty  collecte<i  was 
$196,000,  and  on  the  34,224  tons  import«d  in  1908  the  duty  was 
$205,000. 

SDUHATB   PRACnOALLY   ALL   USED   BT   FEBTILIZKB   MANUTACmjREBB. 

Between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  made  in 
and  imported  into  this  countiy  is  used  in  agriculture,  and  of  this 
practically  aU  is  used  by  the  fertilizer  manumcturers.  Buying  the 
ingredients  separately  and  mixing  them  at  home  is  umversally 
recommended  W  the  agricultural  stations,  but  the  farmer  is  slow  to 
adopt  this  metnod  in  spite  of  the  saving.  It  is  done  extensively 
abroad,  where  much  more  sulphate  b  usedT 


The  expressions  of  opinion  by  the  station  directors  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  not  been  spontaneous,  but  at  the  sug^ 
gestiou  of  Mr.  Bowker.  This  is  also  apparent  from  the  similarity  of 
argument  and  statement  to  that  effect.  Dr.  W.  H,  Jordan,  who  writes 
favoring  free  sulphate,  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
there  is  danger  that  placing  sulphate  on  the  free  Ust  will  advantage 
the  fertilizer  manufacturer  more  than  it  will  the  farmer.  Others 
advocate  free  sulphate  provided  other  industries  are  not  ittjured. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  acting  from  the  best  of  motives  and  con- 
ceive they  are  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer,  but  have 
not  had  opportuni^  to  become  acquainted  with  the  industrial  side 
of  the  question.  Were  they  to  hear  the  other  side  they  might  modify 
their  opinions. 


The  amount  of  aounoniacal  nitn^n  actually  used  in  fertilizers  is 
negligible.  For  247  brands  registered  for  sale  in  Connecticut  it  is 
under  1  per  cent.  For  15  brands  of  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company's 
make  it  averages  0,84  per  cent.  (See  Table  1.)  This  corresponds  to 
4  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  80  pounds  per  net  ton  of  mixed 
fertilizer.  Cost  of  sulphate  at  present  prices  S2.28,  duty  24  cents. 
Average  retail  selling  price  of  tne  15  Bowker  fertilizers,  137.18  per 
ton.  Average  value,  $23.44  (see  Exhibit  A),  according  to  agricultural 
station  valuations,  in  which  retail  prices  of  fertilizing  ingredients  are 
used.  Discrepancy,  $13.74,  to  which  must  be  added  the  saving  to 
the  manufacturers  by  buying  inquantity,  e.  g.,  sulphate  at  $57  instead 
of  $72.50  per  ton,  etc.  This  difference  covers  only  cost  of  handling  and 
mixing,  all  other  charges  being  included  in  valuation  figure.  Where 
the  margin  of  profit  is  already  so  great,  there  is  no  chance  that  asavingof 
24  cents  would  reach  the  fanner.  The  saving  due  to  removing  the  duty 
will  all  go  to  the  fertilizer  manufacturer.  (See  Connecticut  Agn-' 
colturai  Experiment  Station  Report  1908  for  analyses  and  valuations.) 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  who  ask  for 
removal  of  duty  on  sulphate,  and  who  import  possibly  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  sulphate  to  this  country,  will  save  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  the  1205,000  duty  collected  the  past  year,  a  sum  worth 
aittuing  for.  r'  i 
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If  asked  for  his  opinion,  he  would  doubtless  say  that  he  did  not  use 
sulphate  of  ammonia  as  such,  and  that  the  amount  in  the  mixed  fer- 
tilizers he  used  was  too  small  for  the  removal  of  the  difty  to  affect  the 
cost  to  him;  which  is  an  exact  statement  of  the  case. 

EFTBOT  OP  TARIFF  RBDUOTIOK   ON  BBTOBT  COKE-OVEN   INDUBTET, 

The  coal-gas  works  of  the  country  do  not  make  sulphate,  the  retort- 
coke  ovens,  working  on  a  larger  scale,  alone  being  able  to  stand  the 
higher  labor  cost  for  sulphate  manufacture.  The  market  for  ammo- 
nia in  other  forms  than  sulphate  is  supplied.  Hence  additonal  ovens 
must  make  sulphate.  Exnibit  B  shows  imports,  production,  con- 
sumption, and  average  market  quotations  of  sulphate  (and  sulphate 
equivalent)  since  1903.  Note  steady  drop  in  price  for  past  four  years. 
Actual  selling  prices  are  usually  below  market  quotations. 

Coincident  with  the  fall  in  ammonia  prices  the  number  of  retort 
ovens  under  construction  has  suffered  a  striking  decrease,  asshownin 
Exhibit  C. 

This  slackening  in  progress  is  all  due  to  fall  in  price  of  by-products, 
as  coke  has  fulfilled  all  expectations.  The  depletion  of  the  coal  fields 
that  yield  standard  coke  in  the  beehive  ovens  has  forced  blast-furnace 
operators  to  erect  retort  ovens ;  but  this  has  been  done  unwillingly,  and 
action  has  been  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  This  reluctance  is 
partly  because  the  investment  in  &  retort  oven  plant  is  about  three 
and  one-half  times  heavier  than  for  beehives  for  the  same  daily  coke 
output. 

A  number  of  retort  coke-oven  plants  supply  coke  for  the  foundiy, 
domestic  and  general  fuel  trade,  and  make  illuminating  gas  as  welt. 
The  latter  is  an  essentiaDy  American  development  and  promises  to  be 
the  best  source  of  cheap  artificial  gas.  Domestic  coke  is  also  the  only 
practical  substitute  for  anthracite  coal,  and  because  of  its  smokeless- 
uess  its  use  is  strongly  advocated  in  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West, 
where  anthracite  b  too  expensive.  Progress  in  all  these  directions 
will  be  hampered  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  the  consequent  halt  in  retort-oven  construction. 


Each  acre  of  a  4-foot  vein  of  average  coking  coal  will  yield  enough 
sulphate  to  fertihze  an  acre  of  land  above  it  for  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  This  fertility  should  serve  as  a  return  to  the  farmer 
for  the  agricultural  desolation  in  coal-mining  regions.  Instead,  it 
is  resolved  into  its  elements  and  comes  back  mingled  w  ith  the  smoke 
of  chimneys  and  beehive  ovens,  blasting  vegetation  rather  than  nour- 
ishing it.  In  1907,  66,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  carbonized  in  coke 
ovens  and  gas  retorts,  « hich  would  have  yielded  660,000  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  if  treated  in  recovery  plants.  Instead  of  recov- 
ering this  we  imported  322,195  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  duty  free, 
besides  32,668  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Only  17.5  per  cent  of 
the  coal  carbonized  was  treated  in  recovery  plants,  and  the  actual 
ammonia  obtained,  all  reckoned  as  sulphate,  amounted  to  97,310 
net  tons.  Of  this  the  retort  coke  oven  supplied  62,700  tons,  or  65 
per  cent,  increasing  from  56  per  cent  in  1905. 
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Kegarding  loss  of  valuable  by-products  and  economical  importance 
of  letort  cose  ovens,  see  Bulletin  No.  65,  Department  of  Commerce 
Aod  I«bor,  pace  18,  by  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Munroe,  and  Geological  Sur- 
v^  BuUetin,  Manufacture  of  coke  in  1907,"  pi^es  23-39,  by  Dr. 
K.  W.  Parker.  For  statistics  of  anmaonium  sulphate  see  accompa- 
nying article,  "The  production  of  ammonium  sulphate,"  by  C.  G. 
Atwater. 

After  fifteen  years,  retort  coke  ovens  produce  only  14  per  cent  of 
the  metallurgical  coke  made.  (See  Exnibit  D.)  If  tariff  on  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  removed,  prematurely,  there  is  no  hope  for 
Detter  progress. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   GOTEBNUBNT   DOES   NOT   AID   PROPAGANDA   FOB 
USE  OF   SULPHATE   OF  AMMONIA   AMONG  FABMEBS. 

In  Gennany,  where  263,000  tons  of  sulphate  were  used  in  1907, 
the  Government  promotes  its  use  by  experiments  and  instruction. 
No  such  campaign  has  been  undertaken  here,  ao  the  fanner  is  largely 
ignorant  of  its  advantages.  Introduction  work  has  been  left  to  tKe 
initiative  and  cost  of  the  producers  Quantity  and  mai^in  of  profit 
have  never  sufficed  for  such  a  campaign  of  education.  If  induce- 
ments to  manufacturers  are  decreased^  sulphate  of  ammonia  cer^ 
tainly  will  not  be  made  in  increasing  quantities  nor  will  it  be  placed 
before  the  fanner  as  a  competitor  with  other  forms  of  nitrogen. 

RELATIOK  OF  THE  SUBPLUB  PBODUCTION  IN  ENGLAND  TO  OUR  HABKET. 

England  is  the  lat^est  manufacturer  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
export  and  sells  to  ul  the  other  nations  whose  coal  resources  are 
not  grcit  enough  to  produce  their  own  supply,  Kealizing  that  the 
United  States  was  destined  in  time  to  be  the  greatest  producer  of 
aaunonium  sulphate  because  of  its  wealth  in  coal,  England  has  not 
exploited  this  country  as  a  market  as  it  has  other  countries,  but  has 
dumped  its  surplus  production  here  from  time  to  time  at  a  concession 
in  pnces  in  order  to  maintain  rates  elsewhere.  Owing  to  the  demands 
of  other  countries,  which  once  developed  will  remain  permanent  cus- 
tomers, no  large  proportion  of  England's  output  will  be  diverted  to 
this  country  in  any  event. 

In  case  the  tariff  is  removed  the  present  imports  may  be  doubled 
or  trebled;  but  what  proportion  does  a  probable  100,000  tons  of  sul- 
phate ammonia  bear  to  the  present  annual  imports  of  322,000  tons 
of  Chilean  nitrate,  or  to  the  900,000  tons  of  blood  and  tank^;e  esti- 
mated as  the  annual  product  of  the  packing-house  industries,  or  to 
the  6,000,000  tons  or  cotton  seed  annually  produced,  over  half  of 
which  goes  back  to  the  soil  in  one  form  or  another  as  a  nitrogenous 
fiertihzer?  What  proportion  would  the  possible  saving  in  duty  on 
even  the  above  amount  of  imported  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  com- 
pared with  the  158,000,000  representing  the  value  of  the  fertilizers 
annually  produced  and  consumed  in  this  country  ? 

The  only  logical  way  to  reaUy  develop  the  stores  of  nitrogen  that 
are  availaole  for  the  use  of  the  American  farmer  in  our  bituminous 
coal  is  to  continue  the  tariff  protection  now  placed  on  it  until  such 
time  as  the  increase  of  the  retort  coke  oven  industry  shall  have  placed 
the  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  a  firm  and  profitable  basis. 
Yours,  faruly. 


The  New  England  Gas  and  Cokb 
J.  L.  RiOHABDs,  Preaidevi. 


''.^^,?J;lc 
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Exhibit  A. 

Tabh  Aowino  ammmt  of  ammoniaail  nitrogen  (at  ndphatt  of  ammonia)  coniatn* 
brvndt  of  Bowker  ftrttliien,  alto  dealer't  priet  and  Dhittd  Statu  agrieuiiwal 


■^arii-s^- 


i5?S:|!Si^ 


Bowkw*!  BlU-um  DfUl  PtUMphMe. 

Bowker*!  Bora  Crop  nugplwie 

OkniewUr  FUi  >q3  Poush 

HlockbridgB  Tobacoo  ' 


Stookbrfdn  Cmti  u 
Bovkur'sEU'ly  PoUto  Huura... 

Bowker'i  TobKoo  Starter 

BonncBfi  Potato  and  V^stabla  Fei 


Bowker'a    Patau    am 

Phoapbate 

Bovker's  Lawn  and  O 


''■Com  Pho^twls.. 


Exhibit  B. 
UhHtd  Statu  produelum  and  import*  of  ammonium  lulphatt  and  avtrage  marlstt  priot. 
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Exhibit  C. 
Record  of  mart  cofa  ovctm  tuift,  1893-1907. 
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EXBIBIT   D. 

Cokt  production  of  ihe  VniUd  Siata  ihowing  progreu  of  the  rttort  eote  otmu. 

ITooa  iJBKiO  poUTKlt.] 
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TotiL 

PdToent 
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32 
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Exhibit  E. 
Memonindum.— Sulphate  o/i 


'                       "^              maDutoctu™<«lIniatodWtdl.bta»nUior1tr.] 

DomeaUo 

Quttdtltr. 

Vili». 

Pouiuti. 
76. 4TS,  104 

«o;o«»;ooo 

•!:S!S 

136,«T6,1W 

3,TB1,830 

Imports  56  per  c«Dt  of  total;  tariff,  0.3  cent 

We  ask  to  have  the  present  tariff  retained.  From  the  above  it  will  be  aeeu  that  the 
rate  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  does  not  prohibit  importations.  See  accompany- 
ii^  lett£T  from  James  L.  Richards,  president.  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company, 
fw  furttier  information. 


TE£  NEW  ESroiAND  GAS  AND  COKE  COXFANT,  BOSTON,  KASS., 
THUTXS  THAT  TEE  FBESENT  DUTY  ON  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

shotixd  be  betained. 

Shawmut  Bank  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  11,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Fatne, 

Chairman  Waya  and  Meane  Committee, 

Waehington,  D.  C 
Deab  Sir:  We  give  below  the  figures  for  imports,  production,  and 
consumption  of  ammonium  sulphate  for  the  year  1005,  as  given  in 
Census  Bulletin  No.  65,  and  for  the  year  1907,  as  given  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  report  on  gas,  coke,  tar,  and  ammonia  and 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  report  on  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  States. 

These  figures  show  that  the  imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
the  year  1905  amounted  practically  to  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  con- 
gumption,  and  that  in  1907,  the  next  year  for  which  statistics  arf 
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available,  this  had  increased  to  54  per  cent.  Theae  figures  are  far 
above  the  average  for  Schedule  A  or  for  any  of  the  otlwr  schedules, 
or  for  the  free  Est  itself.  On  these  figures  we  base  the  following 
statements : 

(1)  The  present  tariff  rate  produces  as  near  as  may  be  the  maxi- 
mum income  to  be  expected  from  this  article.  It  there  be  any 
change  in  the  rate  it  should  be  increased  rather  than  lowered. 

(2)  As  the  foreign  producer  now  controls  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
market,  any  decrease  m  the  tariff  will  give  him  complete  control. 

(3)  Any  equitable  adjustment  of  this  rate  in  the  relation  to  the 
other  rates  in  Schedule  A  or  in  relation  to  the  other  schedules  must 
tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  ammonium-sulphate  iniportations 
rather  than  increase  them.  The  producers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  this  country  now  face  more  than  their  share  of  foreign  competition. 

For  these  reasons  we  ask  you  to  retain  the  present  tariff  on  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

The  New  Ekqlakd  Gas  and  Ck>KB  Coupant, 
J.  L.  RicHABDs,  PTesidevi. 


Exhibit  A. — SoiiPHAte  of  Ahhomia. 
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BAUOH  *  SONS'  COHFAHY,  OF  PEILADELFHIA,  PA.,  ASKS  TEAT 
STIIPEATE  OF  AMKONIA  BE  SEPT  ON  DUTIABLE  LIST. 

Dbi.^warb  River  Chemical  Works, 

PJiiiadelphia,  February  $4,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Several  large  fertilizer  concerns  have  petitioned  your 
committee  to  remove  the  present  tariff  on  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
thereby  placing  the  article  on  the  free  list.  We  (as  manufacturers 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  also  as  very  lai^e  manufacturers  of  ferti- 
lizers) wish  to  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  present  tariff  on  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  for  we  are  convinced  that  while  removal  of  the 
duty  would  probably  effect  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  ammomum 
sulphate  for  the  time  beine  the  ultimate  outcome  would  be  grave 
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injury  to  the  fertilizer  interests  and  to  those  of  the  country  at  large. 
It  would  be  in  the  highest  deg^ree  unwise  to  check  the  progress  we  have 
made  toward  saving  our  native  supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  and  temporary  reduction  in  trie  price  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  average  price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  Hull,  England,  for 
the  year  1907  was  t56.56,  tne  present  import  duty  is  $6  per  ton,  and 
the  cost  in  freight,  etc.,  for  laying  down  in  New  York  would  be  $7 
per  ton.  This  would  bring  the  total  cost  of  a  ton  of  English  sulphate 
in  New  York  to  t69.56,  but  during  the  year  1907  the  average  price 
of  English  sulphate  in  NewYork  was  only  161.93.  In  other  words  it  is 
a  clear  case  of  the  foreigner  paying  the  duty.  In  order  to  find  an  out- 
let for  his  surplus  production,  the  Englishman  unloads  it  on  our  mar- 
ket at  a  concession  in  price  amounting  to  over  $7. 

This  country  already  imports  more  ammonium  sulphate  than  it 
produces.  Under  the  conditions  that  are  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  if  the  duty  is  removed  the  price  of  foreign  sulphate  will 
probably  fall,  but  where  so  large  a  concession  in  price  has  been  made 
the  foreigner  will  unquestionably  absorb  the  larger  portion  of  the 
.  saving  made  by  removing  the  duty.  Doubtless  more  sulphate  of 
ammonia  will  come  in  at  the  more  profitable  figure  and  the  foreign 
producers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  be  encouraged  to  extend 
their  operations.  On  the  other  hand  the  American  producer  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  will  receive  less  return  than  hitherto,  the 
installation  of  such  plants  will  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  proposition, 
and  the  progress  that  we  have  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
the  production  of  ammonium  sulphate  at  home  will  go  for  naught. 
There  could  be  no  clearer  ease  of  the  surrender  of  the  control  of  a 
promising  American  industry  into  the  hancis  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer than  this. 

The  by-product  coke-oven  industry  in  the  United  States  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  But  14  per  cent  of  our  coke  production  comes  from  by- 
pro<iuct  coke  ovens,  ivhereas  in  England  or  in  Germany  the  proportion 
js  three  to  four  times  as  large.  Yet  the  United  States  produces  nearly 
as  much  coke  as  England  and  Germany  together,  and  her  recovery 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  this  coke  could  be  correspondingly 
great. 

The  coal  treated  in  coke  ovens,  gas  works,  etc.,  in  1907  amounted 
to  66,000,000  tons,  from  which  660,000  tons  of  ammonium  could  have 
been  recovered,  but  the  actual  total  recovery  reckoning  all  forms  of 
anmionia  as  well  as  sulphate,  fell  below  100,000  tons.  Where  the 
discrepancy  between  possible  production  and  actual  production  is 
so  great  it  is  surely  a  wise  policy  to  continue  the  moderate  degree 
of  protection  now  received  by  the  manufacturers  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate, rather  than  to  discourage  them  by  removing  the  duty. 

The  supply  of  nitrogen  to  an  agricultural  nation  is  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  selfish  wish  of  a  few  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  cheaper  raw  material  for  the  moment. 

Under  our  system  of  protective  tariff  our  manufacturers  have 
grown  strong.  Under  the  various  tariff  schedules  the  imports  range 
below  7  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  except  for  three  schedules 
under  which  the  imports  are  principally  raw  materials. 

The  imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  the  year  1907  were  54  per 
cent  of  the  gross  consumption;  in  other  words,  sulphate  of  ammonin 
is  facing  far  more  its  share  of  foreign  competition,  particularly  wh^it 
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is  considered  that  it  also  encounters  the  competition  of  Chilean  nitrate 
ot  soda  which  comes  in  dutj^  free. 

The  interests  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  of  this  country  are 
founded  on  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials.    It  is  the  unequaled 

Ehospbate  beds  of  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  that  have' 
uilt  up  the  superphosphate  industry.  It  is  the  supply  of  cotton 
seed  that  has  made  our  cotton  seed  oil  and  meal  industnes  possible. 
Conversely  it  is  the  lack  of  crude  potash  salts  that  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  to  rely  upon  the  German  producers  of  potash.  Is  it  not  in 
accordance  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  political  economy 
that  we  encourage  the  development  of  our  native  supply  of  nitrof^en 
and  cease  to  rely  so  extensively -for  this  essential  element  of  fertility 
on  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  foreign  nations? 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Bauoh  &  Sons'  Company, 
E.  Butler,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 

CAMPHOR. 

[Paragraph  12.j 

CHARLES  A.  WEST,  OF  BOSTON,  BUSS.,  THINES  THAT  THE  DIS- 
TINCTION BETWEEN  SYNTHETIC  AND  NATITBAL  CAKPHORS 
SEOUID  BE  CLEAS. 

Boston,  February  20,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

"Wofihington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sibs:  We  beg  to  supplement  our  letter  of  December  1,  1908, 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  distinguishing  radically  and  rationally 
between  natural  camphor  and  artificial  or  synthetic  camphor  in  the 
proposed  tariff  schedules.  Nothing  else  will  avoid  further  litigation 
under  the  rulings  and  findings  of  fact  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Schering  &  Glatz,  and  consequent  uncertainty  and  expense  to  the 
custom-nouse,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  camphor  refiners  or 
importers. 

In  the  Schering  case  technical  or  artificial  German  camphor  ready 
for  use  in  the  pyroxylin,  celluloid,  and  smokeless  powder  industries 
has  been  held  to  be  "crude"  when  it  is  not  in  fact  crude  from  either 
the  makers,  the  refiners,  or  the  destined  users'  practical  standpoint. 
It  was  established  and  was  not  seriously  disputed  in  that  case  that 
this  miscalled  crude  synthetic  camphor  was  sufficiently  pure  or 
"refined"  to  require  no  refining  in  this  country  before  going  mto  use, 
and  that  the  whole  weight  of  it  without  appreciable  loss  was  available. 
Its  very  name  "technical  camphor,"  distinguishing  from  medicinal 
Cftmphor,  tells  the  story  that  it  is  not  crude  in  ordinary  commercial 
sense,  and  that  it  is  refined  in  the  sense  that  it  is  sufficiently  refined 
for  its  technical  use  without  further  treatment. 

The  uncertainty  and  the  almost  inevitable  litigation  that  must 
follow  confusing  crude  natural  with  this  technical  camphor,  in  view 
of  the  Schering  &  Glatz  decision,  can  manifestly  be  avoided  by  plain 
wording  of  the  schedules  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  impurities 
in  crude  natural  camphor  are  totally  different  in  kind  from  anytliing 
in  artificial  or  synthetic  camphor.  They  have  a  different  effect  in 
the  degree  of  lowering  the  melting  points  and  the  boiling  point.  By 
this  lowering  different  grades  of  natural  crude  camphor  can  be  ration- 
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slly  compared  and  distinguished.  The  application  of  this  mode  of 
distinction  to  an  artificial  camphor,  with  its  entirely  different  impuri- 
ties (which  are  of  a  beneficial  or  certainly  not  a  harmful  nature  in  the 
intended  use  for  which  the  camphor  is  manufactured),  must  inevitably 
lead  to  false  conclusions  and  to  trouble  and  expensive  Utigation. 

If  the  free  list  reads  as  proposed,  "camphor,  crude  natural,"  that 
will  be  imambiguous  and  penectly  clear.  If  the  dutiable  list  shall 
read  "camphor,  refined  natural,  6  cents  per  pound,"  that  will  be 
unambiguous  and  perfectly  clear.  If  the  terms  'crude"  or  "refined" 
are  appHed  to  the  artificial  or  synthetic  camphor,  trouble  will  inevi- 
tably  arise,  since  these  terms  do  not  have  the  same  meaning  nor  relate 
to  tnin^  of  the  same  nature  or  to  similar  impurities.  Here  the 
impurities  are  such  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  refined  out,  and  the 
terms  "crude"  and  "refined  overlap  in  meaning,  if,  indeed,  they  are 
properly  usable  at  all  in  connection  with  the  artificial  process  of 
making  camphor  or  with  the  synthetic  camphor  when  made. 

A  second  heading  on  the  dutiable  list  should,  therefore,  deal  with 
this  different  subject-matter,  and  in  view  of  the  Utigation  the  words 
"crude"  and  "refined"  should  be  avoided,  as  the  decision  shows  that 
crude  now  legally  means  something  very  different  from  what  the 
law  of  1897  intended  it  to  mean  and  very  different  from  anything 
that  a  chemist,  a  refiner,  or  a  practical  user  would  understand  it 
to  mean.  We  respectfully  suggest  and  urge,  therefore,  that  a  sepa- 
rate heading  be  put  in  the  dutiable  list,  reading :  "  Camphor,  artificial 
or  synthetic,  6  cents  per  pound." 

llie  present  Notes  on  Tariff  Revision,  pages  22  and  681,  exprcsdes 
the  opmion  that  "crude  synthetic  camphor  would  be  relegated  to 
the  division  of  chemical  compounds  not  enumerated  in  the  present 
paragraph  3."  But  this  could  not  be  the  effect  in  the  face  of  United 
^tat^  V.  Schering  &  Glatz  until  after  litigation  to  determine  whether 
tlie  present  improved  "technical"  camphor  made  artificially,  i.  e., 
synthetic  campnor  ready  for  use  in  the  pyroxylin  arts,  is  similar, 
under  section  7,  to  "refined  camphor,  natural  or  synthetic,"  or,  as 
the  court  formally  held,  to  "crude."  Such  camphor  has  never  been 
in  a  crude  condition  in  any  sense  like  the  natural  tree  camphor 
and  under  section  7  of  the  act  of  1897,  if  reenacted,  it  could  well  be 
contended  that  this  "technical"  camphor  is  an  "imported  article 
not  enumerated  in  this  act,  which  is  similar  either  in  material, 
quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  apphed"  to  the  "crude 
natural"  by  the  importer  and  to  the  "refined  natural  or  synthetic" 
by  the  custom-house  and  general  appraisers. 

As,  therefore,  synthetic  camphor  exists  in  at  least  two  forms,  both 
of  which  are  imported  ready  for  tiieir  intended  respective  uses  without 
needing  any  refining  in  this  country,  it  follows  that  both  must  con- 
sistently be  on  the  dutiable  list  and  not  upon  the  free  list  if  the 
refining  industry  in  this  country  is  to  survive  and  the  policy  concern- 
ing  natural  camphor  is  to  be  maintained  in  respect  to  artificial,  and 
if  further  expensive  litigation  interpreting  the  new  acts  is  to  be  avoided. 

As  your  committee  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  medicinal  use  of 
camphor  is  venr  limited  as  compared  with  its  technical  uses,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  it  is  quite  unimportant  whether  the  technioiil 
mitnetic  camphor  can  or  can  not  be  regarded  from  a  medical  point 
of  view  as  impure,  unrefined,  or  crude,  if  it  be  free  from  all  those 
impurities  which  render  natural  camphor  too  crude  for  use  in  the  arts. 
Here  again  is  shown  the  fallacy  and  the  ambiguity  of  entployjtng^ttin: 
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t#rm8  "crude"  and  "refined"  for  the  very  distinct  synthetic  or  tech- 
nical camphor. 

Viewed  again  from  the  broad  pohcy  of  reasonably  and  moderately 
fostering  the  American  refining  industry,  the  admission  of  this 
' '  technical "  or  so-called  "  crude  synthetic  camphor  "  free  must  tend  to 
destroy  the  industry  of  refining  natural  camphor  for  its  large  com- 
mercial uses  and  must  directly  give  to  the  German  patent  monopoly 
undue  advantages,  in  addition  to  their  legal  patent  advantage. 

By  the  letter  of  Schering  &  Glatz  printed  in  the  tariff  hearings  at 
page  6838  we  judge  that  this  patent  monopoly  desires  the  conmiittee 
to  overlook  the  fair  parity  which  actually  exists  between  their  article 
and  the  natural  refined  camphor,  both  of  which  are  completely  ready 
tor  technical  use.  It  must  be  manifest,  however,  to  your  committee 
that  the  German  technical  synthetic  camphor  (although  held  to  be 
"crude"  by  the  court)  competes,  not  with  the  crude  natural  as  it 

foes  to  a  refiner,  but  with  the  refined  after  the  same  has  been  refined 
y  the  American  refining  industries  or  after  paying  duty  if  refined 
abroad  and  imported. 

The  free  admission  of  such  sufficiently  refined  synthetic  camphor 
under  the  guise  of  being  crude  and  under  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  court  must  be  a  menace  to,  if  it  does  not  actually  destroy,  the 
industry  of  refining  natural  camphor  in  the  United  States  for  tech- 
nical purposes. 

We  respectfully  annex  hereto  a  colored  diagram  intended  to  graph- 
ically show  by  comparison  the  relation  of  the  technical  synthetic 
camphor  to  refined  natural  camphor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crude 
natural  camphor  on  the  other. 

We  shall  be  glad  at  the  request  of  your  committee  to  submit  more 
in  detail  quotations  from  the  testimony  in  Schering  &  Glatz  case, 
sifted  and  tested  by  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  which  well 
.show  the  corrcfitness  of  this  diagram,  and  we  are  ready  to  afford  you 
any  assistance  that  we  can,  because  we  are  convinced  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  lead  your  committee 
to  follow  our  suggestions  and  continue  to  moderately  and  reasonably 
protect  the  American  refiner. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

American  Camphor  Refining  Company, 
Chas.  a.  West,  Presuleiit. 


CELLULOID. 

IParagTspha  17  and  469.) 

THE  EAMILTOH  PIPE  WORKS,  BROOKLTV.  V.  7.,  WISHES  THE 
CONTIinTED  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CELLTTIOID  PIPE  BITS  UKDEB 
THE  HEAD  OF  SKOEERS'  ARTICLES. 

18  AND  20  Sackett  Street, 
Brookh/n,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1909. 

COMMFTTEE   ON    WaYS    AND   MeAXS, 

Washivgton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration  our  views 
in  reference  to  the  duty  on  compounds  of  pyroxlin,  kno^vn  under 
r.!gistered  trade  names  as  "celluloid,"  "fiberloid,"  "pyrahn,"  etc. 
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We  are  personally  interested  in  celluloid  mouthpieces  for  smoking 

t)ipes,  the  duty  on  which  at  the  present  time  is  60  per  cent  ad  va- 
orem  as  "smokers'  articles,"  which  classification  was  secured  by  us 
after  considerable  agitation,  and  we  respectfully  submit  samples  of 
the  kind  of  goods  which  we  are  using  for  your  information  and 
inspection. 

From  September,  1904,  to  December,  1906,  we  imported  of  this  class 
of  goods  $20,249,  on  which  we  paid  duty  of  S15,498.30,  or  at  the 
rate  of  76J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  the  collector  of  port  insisted 
upon  having  these  articles  entered  as  "manufactured  celluloid,"  on 
wmch  the  duty  at  that  time  was  65  cents  per  pound,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  but,  as  stated,  after  considerable  agitation  we  were 
enabled  to  have  these  goods  properly  entered  as  "smokers'  articles," 
which  in  our  judgment  is  the  only  correct  classihcation. 

We  wish  further  to  call  your  attention  to  the  monopoly  which  exists 
on  these  articles.  So  far  as  we  know  or  have  any  means  of  finding 
out,  there  are  but  two  manufacturers  of  these  pipe  bits  in  the  United 
States,  namely,  the  Celluloid  Company,  of  Newark  N,  J.,  and  the 
Arlington  Manufacturing  Compaiiy,  or  Arlington,  N.  J.,  the  former 
bj  aU  odds  the  larger  and  more  important  manufacturers  of  these 
pipe  bits. 

We  called  personally  several  times  on  the  said  "Celluloid  Com- 
pany," and  onered  to  them  our  business,  and  we  were  informed  that 
they  were  under  contract  to  sell  only  certain  manufacturers  of  smoking 
nipes  at  a  fair  price  and  the  price  to  all  others  is  practically  pro- 
nibitive. 

We  submit  a  copy  of  our  letter  written  to  these  manufacturers  on 
date  of  October  20,  1903,  and  also  their  reply,  showing  the  monopoly 
which  exists  on  these  pipe  bits  in  this  country.  We  could  not  Duy 
these  bits  from  thcCeiruloid  Company;  and  as  the  bits  manufactured 
by  the  Arlington  Manufacturing  Company  were  unsatisfactory  to  us 
and  our  trade,  we  were  therefore  practically  forced  to  secure  our 
material  from  abroad;  but  up  to  that  time  the  dutv  on  these  pipe  bits 
was  60  j>er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  as  soon  as  we  oegan  to  import  in 
quantities  in  1904  the  classiitication  was  changed  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
Talorem,  which  is  practicatlv  prohibitive. 

We  note  in  the  letter  suomitted  to  you  by  the  manufacturers  of 
celluloid  in  America  that  had  they  been  approached  a  few  months 
prior  to  November,  1908,  they  would  have  consented  to  a  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  their  material,  and  they  asked  you  to  raise  the  duty, 
solely  on  what  might  happen  with  the  Japanese  manufacturers  who 
are  not  vet  ready  to  manufacture  any  goods  whatever,  and  their  only 

f>int  of  argument  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  based  on  a  supposition. 
bey  also  ask  you  to  change  the  classification  of  these  "pipe  bits  or 
mouthpieces,"  which  we  think  is  unjust,  for  the  rea.son  that  owing 
to  the  contracts  existing  between  the  Celluloid  Company  and  certain 
manufacturei^  we  are  practically  unable  to  secure  their  goods  at  all. 
We  would  suggest  that  in  order  to  substantiate  this  statement  regard- 
ing the  monopoly  which  now  exists  on  pipe  bits  or  mouthpieces,  that 
the  Celluloid  Company  be  compelled  to  submit  to  you  the  contracts 
which  have  in  the  past  years  existed  between  them  and  the  smoking 
pipe  manufacturers,  whom  they  supplied. 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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The  industry  is  practically  iu  the  hands  of  the  Celluloid  Company, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.:  Arlington  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Arlington, 
N.  J.;  and  the  Fiberloid  Company,  of  Indian  Orcnard,  Mass, 

We  think  that  according  to  their  own  statement  they  can  well 
afford  a  reduction  in  duty  and  to  leave  these  bits  which  can  only  be 
used  for  "smokers'  articles"  remain  under  the  claasification  of 
"smokers'  articles,"  as  they  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  for  your  consideration,  and 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Hamilton  Pipe  Wokks. 

Exhibit  A. 

OcToBEB  20,  1903. 
The  Celluloid  Compant, 

NfP  York  Oily,  K  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Having  inEormed  ua  on  several  occasioDs  that  jou  arraQge  your  bum- 
DesB  on  the  pipe-bit  question  for  a  year  in  advance,  and  thinlcing,  perhaps,  this  is  the 
Ume  of  the  year  when  you  are  looking  into  this  busineaa,  we  would  thank  you  to  let 
UH  know  whether  some  arraagemenls  could  be  made  by  which  we  could  handle  your 
line  tor  the  coming  year,  of  course  considering  Ihat  we  would  be  able  to  compete  with 
manufacturers  already  having  this  privilege. 

We  are  now  handling  an  average  of  about  10,000  per  year  on  a  similar  article,  and,  if 
let  in  at  the  right  price,  we  could  undoubtedly  dispose  of  quit«  an  additional  amount 
during  the  year.  , 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  rcpiv,  we  remain, 

Vours,  very  truly,  Hamilton  Pipb  Workb. 

30,  32,  34,  36  Washington  Place, 

itfm  York,  Octobers!,  190S. 
Hamilton  Pipe  Works, 

18  Sactetl  Sireel,  Brooklyn.  JV.   Y. 
Uehtleuen  :  We  have  yours  of  the  20th  instant,  and  in  reply  would  say  that  it  is 
a  little  early  for  us  to  take  up  the  matter  of  pipe-bit  busineaa  for  next  year,  but  &t 
the  same  time  we  do  not  think  that  there  i^<any  ])robi>hi!ity  of  our  being  able  to  supply 
you  on  anv  belter  lermH  than  thoee  already  quoted. 

Yoiirs,  very  truly  The  Cellvloid  Company, 

SCHBADER  &  EHIERS,  OF  HEW  TOBE  CITT.  SVOQEST  A  CLAS- 
SIFICATION Am)  BATES  FOB  CEIIULOID  AND  MANUFAC- 
TtTBED  ABTICIES  OF  CEILTJIOID. 

335  Broadway, 
A'^   York,   February  $4,  1009. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Wai/s  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Bear  Sir:  In  connection  with — 

Schedule  A,  paragraph  17:  Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin,  whether 
known  as  celluloid  or  by  any  other  name,  fifty  cents  per  pound;  rolled  or  in  sheets, 
unpolished,  and  not  made  up  into  articles,  sixty  cenU  per  pound;  if  in  finished  or 
partly  finished  articles,  and  articles  of  which  collodion  or  any  compound  of  pyroxylin 
IS  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  sixty-five  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem — 

We  beg  permission  to  submit  the  following  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committee:  Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxylin,  50  cents 
per  pound.     This  is  imported  only  in  quite  negligible  quantities. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  the  official  statistics 
published  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  shows  importations  of 
1 ,132  pounds;  value,  $2,195.  (See  page  981  in  the  latest  pubUcation 
of  1908.) 

Celluloid  in  sheet  form:  The  price  of  this  material  in  Europe  is 
from  less  than  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  pound ;  higher  prices  are  asked 
only  for  a  few  special  grades.  The  kinds  that  are  most  largely  used 
cost  less  than  40  cents  and  up  to  50  cents  per  pound  foreign  value. 
The  rate  of  duty  on  celluloid  in  sheet  fonn  is  60  cents  per  pound, 
and  when  polished,  65  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  will  be 
readilv  seen  that  this  duty  excludes  all  foreign  competition.  Nothing 
practrcally  is  imported,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  official  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1907,  show  imports  of  271  pounds;  value  $205'  (See  page  981 
in  the  latest  puHication  of  1908!) 

Celluloid  in  sheet  form  is  raw  material  for  a  number  of  other  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  manufacture  of  collars  and  cuffs,  the  manufacture  of 
dressing  combs,  side  combs,  ladies'  back  combs,  and  a  number  of 
other  industries.  We  respectfuUy  submit  the  question  whether  it 
is  right  to  let  the  duty  on  celluloid  sheet  remain  prohibitive  as  it  now 
is,  at  the  expense  of  the  industries  depending  upon  celluloid  sheet  as 
their  raw  material? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  seems  just  to  the  committee  that  the  cellu- 
loid industry  should  be  protectea,  we  claim  that  the  rate  of  60  cents 
per  pound,  being  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  average,  or  65  cents 
per  pound  and  25  per  cent  for  polished  sheet,  being  150  to  175  per 
cent  in  the  average,  is  excessive. 

The  proportion  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  price  of  celluloid  sheet  is 
small,  probably  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total.  The  price  of 
camphor,  the  principal  ingredient  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid,  is  the  same  here  and  abroad. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  America  is  said  to  be  50  per  cent  more  than  in 
Europe.  Even  if  it  were  100  per  cent  higher,  the  excess  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  only  be  5  to  7i  cents  per  pound. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  a  rate  of  duty  of  5  to  10  cents  per 
pound  would  quite  sufficientlj'  protect  American  labor. 

The  present  tariff  places  celluloid  sheet,  when  polished,  into  the 
cat^ory  of  manufactures  of  celluloid  at  65  cents  plus  25  per  cent. 
The  poushing  of  celluloid  sheet  is  a  very  simple  mechanical  operation, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  European  manufacturers  make  no  charge  for 
it,  except  for  a  very  high  pohsh  in  the  expensive  kinds,  for  which  a 
charge  of  up  to  11  cents  per  pound  ig  made. 

There  seems  to  exist  no  good  reason  why  polished  celluloid  sheet 
should  be  classed  differently  from  unpolished  slieet,  especially  when 
most  of  the  industries  using  celluloid  sheet  as  their  raw  material  buy 
only  polished  sheet. 

The  same  rate  of  duty  as  that  for  unpolished  sheet  would  be  suffi- 
cient protection. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  iniport  any  celluloid  sheet,  rod,  or 
tubing,  polished  or  unpolished,  into  the  United  States.  We  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  American  manufacturers  are  exporting  cellu- 
loid sheet  in  competition  with  European  manufacturers. 

The  present  rate  on  celluloid,  when  made  up  in  finished  or  partly 
finished  articles,  is  65  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Celluloid  goods  of  widely  different  classes  are  imported.  The  vshie 
of  such  importations  is  not  immaterial,  but  in  our  estimation  is  not 
very  large  in  comparison  to  the  business  done  by  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers. 

The  imports  of  collodion  and  manufactures  thereof  are  given  in  the 
ofHcial  handbook  of  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  published  in  1908  (p.  208)  as  follows: 

1903 178,144 

1904 240,501 

1905 160,479 

1906 272,426 

1907 871,736 

The  exports  of  celluloid  and  manufactures  thereof 'are  ^ven  in  the 
same  publication  (pp.  S23-524): 

1903 249,488 

1904 246,601 

1905 294,979 

1906 340,825 

1907 444,518 

It  w  ill  be  seen  that  only  in  one  of  five  years  were  the  imports  larger 
than  the  exports,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  celluloid  industry  stands 
in  no  need  of  being  fostered  as  an  infant  industry  by  excessive  rates 
of  duty. 

A  particular  class  of  celluloid  goods  partly  finished,  to  which  we 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee,  is  celluloid  mouth- 
pieces for  tobacco  pipes.  This  article  forms  a  raw  material  for  the 
very  important  brier-pipe  industry  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
held  that  as  a  part  of  a  smoker's  article  it  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
smokers'  articles,  which  is  very  high,  namely,  60  per  c^nt  ad  valorem. 
We  see  that  three  celluloid  manufacturers  have  submitted  a  brief 
requesting  a  change  in  the  schedule  which  would  bring  celluloid 
mouthpieces,  although  raw  material  for  the  pipe  manufacturers, 
under  the  classification  of  celluloid  in  finished  or  partly  finished 
articles,  and  for  an  advance  in  the  rate  for  such  celluloid  articles.  The 
change  in  classification  alone  means  an  advance  in  the  cost  to  the 
pipe  manufacturers  of  that  part  of  their  material  consisting  of  cel- 
luloid mouthpieces,  and  would  hamper  the  pipe  manufacturers  through 
increasing  the  cost  of  their  raw  material.  Much  more  would  it  hurt 
this  industry  if  the  classification  were  changed,  and  the  rate  increased 
at  the  same  time,  as  suggested  by  the  celluloid  manufacturers. 

Mouthpieces  made  of  amber  are  admitted  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
but  amber  shaped  for  mouthpieces  is  free  as  raw  amber. 

Wood  blocks  for  the  pipe  bowl  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Admitting  that  the  ceUuloid  industry  has  a  claim  for  protection, 
we  contend  that  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  is  excessive.  We 
are  informed  that  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  price  of 
mouthpieces,  including  factory  expenses,  in  the  average,  is  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  selling  price. 

Granting  again  that  Amencan  labor  is  50  per  cent  and  even  100 
per  cent  higher  than  European  labor,  it  is  apparent  that  the  present 
rate  of  60  per  cent  is  excessive,  and  that  a  rate  of  26  per  cent  would 
amply  protect  the  domestic  celluloid  industry. 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  stated,  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  the 
petition  of  the  celluloid  manufacturers  be  denied  and  that  the  com- 
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mittee  take  into  consideration  the  establishment  of  the  following 
rates  as  an  ample  protection  of  the  celluloid  industry  and  as  fair  to 
the  industries  depending  on  celluloid  as  their  raw  material: 

Sdudule  A,  paragraph  17. 

Collodion  and  all  compounds ol  pyroxylin cenia  per  pound..     & 

Collodion  and  all  compoundB  of  pyroxylin  manufactured  or  rolled  in  sheets,  rod, 
at  tubing,  unpolished  or  poliahed  (which  would  be  equal  to  from  15  to  25  per 

cent  ad  valorem) cents  per  pound..   10 

Celluloid  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles per  cent  ad  valorem..  25 

Celluloid  mouthpieces,  as  raw  material  for  tobacco  pipee do 25 

Respectfully,  yours, 

SCHRADER    &   EhLERS, 

linporters. 

ETTOEHE  DIETZGEH,  NEW  TOBK,  THINKS  DUT7  ON    FOUSHED 
SHEETS  OF  CELLULOID  SHOULD  NOT  BE  INCBEASED. 

214-220  East  TwENxy-THiBD  Steebt, 

New  York,  February  &5,  1909. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  manufacturers  of  latge  quantities  of  celluloid 
goods,  such  as  T  squares,  triangles,  curves,  and  other  goods  of  similar 
nature,  which  are  largely  used  hy  schools,  universities,  and  other 
educational  institutions,  and  also  by  individual  draftsmen,  engineers, 
as  well  as  by  the  various  government  engineering  oJficea,  etc. 

The  raw  material  from  which  we  manufacture  these  articles  is  pol- 
ished celluloid  in  sheet  form  which  we  obtain  exclusively  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  We  have  never  imported  this  material,  as  the 
import  duty  prohibited  our  doing  so,  and  to  our  knowledge  no  other 
manufacturer  in  our  line  is  obtaining  any  of  this  material  from 
abroad.  This  will  also  be  seen  bv  re^rring  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  according  to  which  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  only  271  pounds,  at  a  total  value  of 
S205,  nave  been  imported. 

This  commodity  is  protected  at  present  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  65  cents  per  pouna  on  the  foreign  market  pnce;  and 
as  the  same  ranges  from  SO  to  90  cents  per  pound,  this  means  a  pro- 
tectional  duty  <3  from  125  to  150  per  cent.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
such  a  high  duty  is  unnecessary,  as  at  even  a  duty  as  low  as  65  cents 
per  pound  any  foreign  competition  would  be  aosolutely  excluded, 
and  the  American  celluloid  industry  would  he  sufhciently  protected. 
We  consider  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  celluloid  in  polished 
sheets  should  be  well  satisfied  with  the  protection  they  enjoy  at  pres- 
ent in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  absolute  control  of  tne  manu- 
facturers and  regulation  of  price  of  celluloid  in  polished  sheets  in  this 
country,  and  have  absolutely  excluded  all  foreign  competition  in  this 
material.  We  therefore  can  not  see  any  reason  for  any  increase  in 
duty  on  this  material  sifch  as  has  been  asked  by  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  sheet  celluloid.  An  increase  in  duty  on  celluloid  in  pol- 
ished sheets  would  only  work  a  hardship  on  the  manufacturers  of 
finished  celluloid  goods  in  our  line,  and  would  increase  the  price  of 
these  articles  to  the  public  and  the  users  at  large,  especially  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  there  being  no  cause  for  any  such  increase 
whatsoever.  C~',^,  ^.^  1,^ 
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In  view  of  this  we  respectfully  suggest  to  deny  the  increase  in  duty 
of  celluloid  such  as  has  oeen  petitioned  for  by  the  domestic  celluloid 
manufacturers. 

Should  any  further  information  be  required  such  as  to  the  propor- 
tions of  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  in 
our  line  as  mentioned  above,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  same  upon  request. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Eugene  Dietwen  Co., 

W.  BlERBHADBB, 

Assistant  Secretary, 
TANNING  MATERIALS. 

[Paragraph  20.] 

H.   S.   ORTB,   BOSTOB',    THUrKS   TEH  PEE  CENT   DUTT   SUFFI- 
CIENT FOB  DYEIVO  ASD  runnSQ  BABES  A9D  BEBBIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  ^,  1909. 
CoHHiTTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  regret  having  to  take  up  your  time  further  with 
this  letter,  but  I  discover  that  I  made  a  serious  error  in  my  first 
brief. 

I  suggested  there  that  in  the  revised  tariff  bill  you  have  paragraph 
20,  SciieduJe  A,  read  the  same  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Skiddy.  I  have 
only  just  now  discovered  that  Mr.  Skiddy's  suggestion  is  for  one- 
fourth  ceat  per  pound  in  addition  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  sufficient  protection 
without  the  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  In  some  instances  even 
this  10  per  cent  is  unnecesaanly  burdensome  and  even  prohibitive, 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  should  think  that  the  tariff  provided  for  in  paragraph 
20  is  a  logical  and  reasonable  one.  Raw  tanning  materials  have 
free  entry,  and  if  they  are  improved  by  grinding,  etc.,  it  takes  away 
that  much  from  our  American  labor,  and  should  pay  a  duty. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  my  suggestion  regarning  paragraph  20, 
Schedule  A,  be  changed  to  the  suggestion  that  the  articles  m  this 
paragraph  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  S.  Orth. 

TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

(ParaKTaph  22.] 

SUPPLEHEHTAL  BKIEF  PILED   BT  VARIOUS  AHEKICAN  XAVU- 
FACTUBEES  OF  TAinnNG  EXTRACTS. 

Washington,  D.  €.,  January  ««,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Waski7igto7i ,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  petition  filed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  tanning  extracts  on  December  4,  1908,  it  was 
promised  that  such  petition  would  be  followed  within  a  few  days  by  a 
detailed  veriftcation  of  the  statements  of  fact  mode  therein.  Such 
verification  follows: 
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PARAQBAPH  1. 

In  psn^aph  1  of  our  preliminary  brief  we  state  the  item  of  labor 
constitutes  75  per  cent  of  the  total  coat  of  production.  In  proof  of 
this  statement  we  submit  the  following: 

Our  raw  iiiitt«rtftl,  i.  e.,  cheataut  wood,  is  the  ^reateet  item  of  coet,  and  is  at  thig  tine 
costii^  an  average  of  94'60  per  cord  at  the  vanous  mills.  This  value  is  made  up  as 
folio  we: 


Cort. 

Prrnvl. 

«» 

,r, 

4.  SO 

If  all  the  plants  now  established  were  to  run  full  capacity,  they 
would  consume  about  500,000  corda  per  year,  the  total  value  of 
which  is  $2,250,000;  the  amount  directly  expended  for  labor  would 
be  over  $1,625,000. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product  from  this  raw 
material,  the  cost  for  labor  is  40  per  ocnt  of  the  total  cost  of  manu- 
facturing; the  extract,  exclusive  of  raw  material,  or  $1,625  per  I'ord, 
which  amounts  to  $812,500  more,  making  a  total  of  $2,437,500  per 
annum  expended  for  labor  on  a  product  which  has  cost  to  prociuce 
in  all  $4,687,500.  That  is  to  aay,  the  direct  labor  cost  is  over  62  per 
<*ent  of  the  entire  cost  of  production,  or  3  cents  per  unit  of  tannin. 
Hence,  for  each  ton  of  queoi'acho  or  mangrove  extract  imported  into 
the  United  States,  containing  1,452  units,  the  loss  to  American  labor 
Ls  $43.56,  or  on  the  irapoi'tations  of  quebracho  durine;  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  a  gross  loss  of  $1 ,655,690.  The  contingent  or  indirect 
labor  involved  in  freight,  coal,  oils,  etc.,  will  make  the  percentage  of 
cost,  exclusive  of  wood,  due  to  labor,  exceed  75  per  cent. 


PARAORAPH    '. 


Mr.  Skiddy,  in  hia  brief  presented  November  10,  shows  that  in  Ar- 
gentine common  labor  costs  but  $18  per  month  against  ours  costing 
$38,  while  the  proportionately  small  number  of  skilled  men  employed 
cost  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  ours.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
labor  cost  is  still  less.  The  less  cost  of  labor  is  involved  not  only  in 
the  manufacturing  cost,  but  in  the  various  items  connected  with  raw 
material,  supplies,  etc.  Putting  together  the  various  items  making  up 
the  total  cost  it  is  found  that  the  Argentine  manufacturer  can  pro- 
duce  solid  quebracho  extract  containing  65  per  cent  tannin  for  about 
one-third  the  labor  cost  involved  in  producing  an  equivalent  chestnut 
extract  under  United  States  conditions. 

While  the  quebracho  extract  is  brouglit  into  the  United  States  in 
solid  form  containing  65  per  cent  tannin,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
compare  in  parallel  the  costs  of  production  of  quebracho  and  chestnut 
extracts,  that  the  quebracho  shall  be  consitlered  on  the  basis  of  '25  per 
cent  tannin,  the  standard  for  domestic  chestnut.  One  ton  of  que- 
bracho wood  will  make  1,450  pounds  of  extract  containing  25  per  cent 
tannin,  whereas  1  ton  of  chestnut  wood  will  make  only  325  poun<ls  of 
extrart  containing  26  per  cent  tannin.     With  these  yields  it  is  possi- 
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ble  to  tabulate  the  items  of  production  cost  per  100  pounds  of  ex- 
tract containing  25  per  cent  tannin,  the  quebracho  under  Argentine 
conditions  and  the  chestnut  under  United  States  conditions,  thus: 

Contparativt  toil  ehtttnut  and  qutbradio  extraett,  both  ontS  per  omt  Umwn  hatu. 
(C«t  par  hondtad  pounds,] 
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It  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  production  under  paraltel  conditions  is 
1.2  cents  per  pound  for  the  domestic  chestnut  and  0.62  cent  per  pound 
(25  per  cent  tannin)  for  the  quebracho,  or  a  difference  against  the 
chestnut  of  0.58  cent  per  pound  on  the  American  standard  of  25  per 
cent  tannin.  Inasmuch  as  the  imported  quebracho  extract  actually 
contains  65  per  cent  tannin,  the  difference  against  chestnut  put  upon 
that  basis  is  (25:65;0.58:x)  1.5  cents  per  pound  of  soUd  quebracho 
extract. 

The  duty  requested  is  1  cent  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  upon  solid  quebracho  extract  worth  2J  cents  in  bond  will  be 
1  25  cents  per  pound,  which  is  0.25  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  shown 
difference  in  production  cost  between  Argentine  solid  quebracho 
extract  and  domestic  chestnut  extract,  whereas  the  present  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  on  solid  q\iebracho  extract  is  only  one-third 
of  the  shown  difference  in  such  production  costs. 

PARAQRAPHS    3    AND    4. 

Five  years  e^o  quebracho  extract  containing  65  per  cent  tannin  was 
selling  at  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound  and  chestnut  oak  extract  con- 
taining 25  per  cent  tannin  at  1.75  to  2  cents.  Under  these  conditions 
the  extracts  were  almost  on  a  parity,  the  tannin  unit  values  being 
almost  the  same,  i.  e.,  7  cents  per  unit.  Profits  were  good,  and  as  a 
natural  result  the  production  of  both  kinds  of  extract  increased  rap- 
idly. No  sooner,  however,  had  the  apparent  ultimate  consumption 
bo«n  reached  than  prices  began  to  drop,  and  in  1905  chestnut  extract 
was  sold  as  low  as  1.14  cents  per  pound,  which  is  less  than  cost,  and 
quebracho  at  3  cents,  duty  paid. 

This  competition  received  further  impetus  about  two  years  ago, 
when  the  German  and  French  Governments,  to  protect  their  domestic 
extract  industries,  put  in  force  a  greatly  increased  tariff.  In  the  case 
of  Germany  the  duty  was  made  prohibitive,  being  \\  cents  per  pound 
on  liquid  and  3  cents  per  pound  upon  solid  quebracho  extracts.  This 
resulted  in  the  United  States  being  made  the  dumping  ground  for  the 
surplus  quebracho.  Since  then  Argentine  solid  quebracho  has  sold 
as  low  as  3  cents  or  less,  duty  paid,  at  which  price  any  chance  of 
orapetition  by  chestnut^oak  extract  has  disappeared.     /-  ,  ,  ,[  , 
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lUustratii^  this  point  clearly,  the  tamiiii  unit  value  at  which  que- 
bracho extract  is  sold  is  4.6  cents,  or  3  cents  per  pound  extract  con- 
taining 65  per  cent  t&nnin,  whereas  in  a  previous  paragraph  we  have 
stated  the  cost  of  making  chestnut-oak  extract  to  be  4.8  cents  per 
tannin  unit,  or  1.2  cents  per  pound  of  extract  containing  25  per  cent 


I>uring  a  period  from  1898  to  1904  the  domestic  manufacture 
increased  two  to  three  times  in  volume.  From  1905  to  the  present 
time  the  capacity  for  output  has  remained  stationary,  while  the  actual 
output  has  decreased;  this  in  the  face  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  extract. 

Filed  with  the  committee  is  a  di^rammatic  survey  of  the  business 
of  producing  chestnut  extract  in  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  six  years,  or  from  1902  to  1907,  inclusive.  On  this  digram  is 
shown  the  cost  of  wood  in  dollars  and  cents  per  cord  from  the  year 
1903  to  the  year  1907,  by  which  it  19  seen  that  the  price  has  risen  h'om 
S2.50  per  cord  in  1903  to  S.4.50  per  cord  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of  80 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  common  labor,  which  is  employed 
almost  exclusively  by  this  industry,  increased  in  cost  from  SI  p«r  dav 
in  1903  to  il,50  per  A&y  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  it  a  similar  line  were  drawn  covering  the  other  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  manufacture  of  chestnut  extract,  such  as  coal, 
oils,  machinery  repairs,  etc.,  this  line  would  show  an  increase  common 
to  such  increase  as  found  in  other  industries.  From  1898  to  1902  the 
output  of  chestnut  extract  showed  a  small  increase  of  volume,  but  in 
1903  several  additional  plants  were  put  into  commission,  and  by  the 
end  of  1904  the  output  had  been  doubled.  From  1904,  however,  the 
production  of  chestnut  extract  has  been  autetantially  stationary. 
From  1903  to  1907  the  net  gain  in  volume  of  chestnut  extract  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  nas  been  100  per  cent;  whereas  during 
the  same  period  the  importations  of  quebracho  extract  have  risen 
from  6,000  tons  to  nearly  40,000  tons,  or  an  increase  of  570  per  cent, 
such  increase  in  quebracho  importation  showing  an  almost  steadily 
rising  line  from  1903  to  1907.  Coincident  with  the  increa'^e  in  con- 
sumption of  chestnut  and  quebracho  extracts  there  occurred  a  steady 
continuous  drop  in  the  sellmg  price  of  chestnut  extract.  While  there 
was  sufficient  demand  to  absorb  the  output  of  both  extracts,  it  was 
a  demand  forced  by  the  strong  competition  between  the  two  mate- 
rials in  which  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  chestnut  extract  was 
sacrificed,  the  decrease  m  such  selling  price  from  1903  to  1906  being 
in  excess  of  35  per  cent. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  reduced  duty  upon  foreign-made  tanning 
extracts  there  is  no  reason  why  the  importations  of  such  material 
shall  not  continue  to  rise  in  volume  until  the  domestic  chestnut 
extract,  through  the  limitation  of  market  and  lowering  of  selling 
price  below  cost,  shall  be  eliminated  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
domestic  tanning  industry. 

PARAGRAPH    5. 

On  the  other  hand,  putting  the  duty  at  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  quebracho  extract 
and  chestnut  extract  will  enable  the  chestnut-extract  industry  to 
maintain  a  uniform  rate  of  increased  production,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  increased  output  of  domestic  leather.     Existing  plants  arc 
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readily  capable  of  producing  50  to  75  per  cent  more  material  than  they 
did  in  1907. 

Abundant  timber  areas  to  support  the  maximum  producing  capac- 
ity of  existing  plants  are  at  this  time  either  entirely  within  the  control 
01  manufacturers  or  directly  tributary  to  the  points  of  production. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  but  accurately  that  the  producing  poten- 
tial of  the  domestic  chestnut-extract  industry  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  domestic  tanning  industry  for  a  great  many  years  ahead. 
The  sole  limitation  upon  the  growth  of  the  domestic  cheetaut-extract 
business  is  the  vast  area  of  chestnut-bearinglands  within  the  zone  of 
the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia, 

It  is  not  contemplated  by  the  manufacturers  of  chestnut  extract 
that  the  tanning  industry  of  the  United  States  shall  be  confined  to 
chestnut  extract  as  its  tajining  material,  as  the  trend  of  the  science  of 
tanning  is  unmistakably  toward  a  combination  of  different  tanning 
materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  domestic  tanning 
industry  will  require  quebrapho  extract  in  the  future,  but  it  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  domestic  chestnut-extract  manufacturer  that  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  chestnut  extract  must,  in  order  to  meet  properly 
and  fully  the  future  need  for  its  product,  have  sufficient  protection 
to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  conditions  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  in  the  United  States. 

FABAGRAPBS    6  TO   9. 

Relative  to  the  enhancement  in  value  of  chestnut-timber  lands,  it 
is  a  fact  that  previous  to  the  utilization  of  this  wood  for  extract  pur- 
poses it  had  virtually  no  value,  and  when  land  timbered  with  chest- 
nut was  sold  such  timber  was  not  considered. 

In  the  southern  Appalachian  Range,  which  is  the  source  of  the  tim- 
ber furnishing  the  domestic  extract  manufacturer  his  raw  material, 
chestnut  stumpage  could  be  purchased  eight  or  ten  years  ago  for  less 
than  SI  per  acre,  whereas  equivalent  lands  at  this  time  are  selling 
for  not  less  than  $5  per  acre,  this  advance  being  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  increased  demand  from  manufacturers  of  chestnut  extract. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  given  in  recent  years  to  the  necessity  for 
forest  conservation  we  most  particularly  aesire  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  popular  idea  of  forest  destruction  does  not  apply 
to  this  industry.  Lnlike  the  lumberman,  who  takes  only  what  can 
he  manufactured  into  lumber,  the  extract  manufacturer  takes  the 
whole  tree  above  the  ground,  and  instead  of  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  wood  in  the  forest  as  dfibns  he  cleiins  it  all  up,  down  to  the 
smallest  limbs,  leaving  the  ground  open  for  the  growth  of  young 
timber  and  minimizing  the  danger  from  forest  fires.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  wood  is  fit  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  production  of  extract, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  laige  quantities  of  it  are  obtained  after  the  lum- 
berman has  taken  all  he  can  use,  and  what  would  otherwise  be 
burned  up  eventually  in  the  annual  forest  fires  or  lost  by  decay  is 
diverted  to  a  useful  mdustrial  purpose. 

Chestnut  wood,  unlike  any  other  native  tannin-bearing  woods  or 
barks,  reproduces  with  great  rapidity.  Thirty  years  will  suffice  to 
grow  a  second  cut  equal  in  volume  to  the  virgin  growth,  so  that  a 
comparatively  restricted  area  will  furnish  a  perpetual  supply  for  the 
entire  needs  of  the  domestic  leather  industry.     As  previously  stated, 

rLiiz^dbvCjOO^Ic 
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a  number  of  the  domestic  maaufactureis  have  acquired  forest  reserves 
which  will  provide  them  with  raw  material  over  a  long  period. 

The  fact  that  chestnut  timber  grows  upon  waste  steep  and  barren 
lands,  whichmaynot  bediverted  profitably  to  agricultural  orotheruses, 
is,  in  connection  with  the  known  rapidity  of  reproduction  of  the  species, 
a  final  practical  argument  for  fostering  the  use  of  this  forest  product. 

In  tne  following  letter  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck  presents  his  views  upon 
the  forestry  questions  involved  in  this  subject.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  Doctor  Schenck  is  the  only  forester  in  the  Unitea  States  who 
has  had,  during  the  past  few  years,  intimate  personal  and  profes- 
sional touch  with  the  exact  facts  involved  in  the  use  of  chestnut 
timber  for  the  manufacture  of  tanning  extracts  and  the  relation  of 
that  business  to  forest  operations  and  forest  conservation. 

Forest  Defasthent,  Biltmore  Estate, 

BiUmore,  N.  C,  December  IS,  1908. 
Chaxfiok  Fibbr  Cowpahy, 

AthevilU,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  reaponae  to  the  queriea  contained  in  your  letter  of  December  16, 
I  b^  to  make  the  Eotlowing  etatemeutg: 

1.  In  western  North  Carolina,  on  the  property  in  my  personal  cbari^,  comprising 
180,000  acrea,  second  growth  of  chestnut  will  be  fit  for  removal  within  thirty  yeftie 
fFom  the  lirst  cuttirig,  on  an  average. 

The  forest  department  of  the  Biltmore  estate,  in  my  char^,  is  footing  on  a  thirty- 
years'  rotation  m  chestaut,  which  means  to  say  that  we  intend  to  cut  over  in  1938 
the  same  lands  which  we  have  been  cutting  in  IMS. 

2.  tinder  conditions  of  careful  and  svsteroatic  cutting,  witli  eylvicultural  care, 
the  average  acre  of  land  in  western  Nortn  Carolina  produces  close  to  1  cord  of  chedt- 

3.  Chestnut  is  growing  from  elevations  exceeding  5,000  feet  down  to  elevations  of 
2,000  feet.  It  is  occupying  soil  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  does  not  grow  in 
the  bottom  lands  along  the  river,  whereon  alone  agricultuial  pursuits  are  found  to  be 
remunerative. 

Chestnut  is  growing,  and  chestnut  will  and  should  be  growing,  on  nonaericultuial 
lands,  occupying  notably  the  northern  or  cool  aspects  of  Uie  Appalachian  Mountains 
at  altitudes  running  between  ^000  and  6,600  feet. 

Chestnut  is  found  usually  on  sloping  land,  which  converted  into  farms  is  sure  to 
erode  viciously  within  ten  yeais  from  the  clearing.  Such  land,  as  a  consequence, 
should  be  kept  under  forests  and  should  never  be  turned  over  to  the  plow. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  domestic  demand  for  chestnut  extract  expands  to  an  annual 
consumption  of  3,000,000  barrels,  an  area  of  cheBtnu^p^oducing  lands  of  3,000,000  acres, 
■pproxlmately,  would  be  required  to  &I1  the  American  demand  for  tanning  material 
by  American  chestnut  extract. 

5.  Frxrni  the  forester's  standpoint  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  price  of  wood  goods. 

No  one  will  raise  cotton  unless  it  pays  to  raise  cotton^  and  no  one  will  raise  chestnut 
in  second  growth  unless  the  prospects  of  a  remunerative  outcome  of  the  investment 
are  good. 

Forestry  as  a  business  must  obey  the  same  economic  law  which  a^culture  obeys 
as  an  economic  enterprise.    Goods  are  raised  in  the  forest  which  it  pays  to  raise. 

Forestry  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region  will  receive  a  very  severe  blow  if  for- 
eign tanning  materials  are  allowed  to  compete  without  bounds  and  limits  with  the 
tanning  material  grown  on  our  native  soil. 

Unless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  ways  and  means  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial results  of  forestry  there  will  not  be  any  forestry  m  the  country  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
uid  doUars  and  cents. 

Hoping  that  I  have  answered  your  queries,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

(Signed)  C.  A.  Schenck. 

PAHAORAPH   10. 

Green  packer  hides,  as  furnished  by  the  meat  packers  of  the  United 
States,  yield  in  the  averse  30  per  cent  of  actual  dry  hide  substance, 
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which  is  convertible  into  leather,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sole 
leather,  which  requires  more  tannin  than  any  other,  it  has  been  well 
established  that  1  pound  of  tannin  will  tan  and  fill  1  pound  of  hide 
substance,  making  with  the  ash,  oil,  fat,  and  moisture  2)  pounds  of 
merchantable  leather.  At  present  market  prices  the  chestnut  tannin 
in  a  pound  of  leather  costs  the  tanner  2.08  cents  and  the  quebracho 
tannm  in  a  pound  of  leather  1.84  cents.  Now,  assuming  the  domestic 
manufacturer  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
requested  tariff,  it  means  the  increased  cost  of  the  leather  would  not 
much  exceed  one-half  cent  per  pound,  thus: 

Preient  market, 

r«nt3per 
ofWnnJn. 

Domestic  extract,  25  per  cent  lannia,  at  l.SO  cents  per  pound 5.2 

Quebracho  extract,  65  percent  tannin,  at  3  cents  per  pound 4.  6 

Highest  powiiiU  under  propoted  tariff. 

oliannin. 

Domeetic  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1.65  cents  per  pound 6.6 

Quebracho  extract,  65  percent  tannin,  at  4.25  cents  per  pound 6.55 

Tannin  ai  highett  pottibk  cost  to  tanner  per  pound  of  leather  under  propoitd  tariff. 

At  present  cost 2.62 

Increase 2.08 

Difference 64 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  the  hide  in  a  pound  of 
leather  is  about  eight  times  the  value  of  the  tanning  matenal,  it  will 
be  granted  that  the  actual  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  tanning  ma- 
terial would  be  a  negligible  factor,  especially  as  all  tannery  would  be 
on  the  same  basis.  So  far  as  the  consumer  is  conceme<l,  we  can  only 
say  that  even  if  a  pair  of  average  soles  did  take  a  pound  of  leather 
the  increased  coat  due  to  the  tariff  would  not  much  exceed  one-half 
cent  on  a  pair  of  shoes. 

PARAORAPH    11. 

This  paragraph  of  our  brief  of  December  4  we  desire  to  repeat: 

II.  That  neither  capital  nor  the  application  o(  modem  science  has  enabled  us  to 
overcome  the  conditions  imposed  by  foreign  competition;  that  unleaa  the  principle 
of  i>rotection  is  applied  to  this  industry  those  engaged  in  it  will  be  forced  out  of 


In  our  foregoing  verification  of  para<rraphs  3,  4,  and  5  we  have 
clearly  shown  the  past  and  present  conditions  surrounding  the  indus- 
try of  manufacturmg  domestic  chestnut  extract,  and  from  a  study  of 
such  conditions  we  do  not  derive  any  encouragement  for  the  future, 
unless  the  rec|uested  duty  upon  imported  tanning  extracts  is  made 
effective.  Without  the  mtervention  of  the  requested  duty  we  see 
no  possibility  of  continuing  our  business,  even  on  its  present  rate  of 
output,  without  considering  whatever  call  may  come  in  the  future 
from  the  domestic  tanning  industry  for  an  increased  production.  At 
this  time  the  business  is  without  profit,  and  should  it  so  continue 
there  will  be  a  gradual  abandonment  of  existing  plants,  a  number  of 
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whicK  are  of  very  substantial  construction  and  represent  investment 

which  it  will  be  impossible  to  divert  to  other  nses. 
Conunittee  representing 

Brevard  Tannin  Company,  Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C;  J.  M. 
Heald  &  Co,  Lynchburg,  Va;  Juniata  Extract  Com- 
pany, Mount  tfnion.  Pa. ;  Smethport  Extract  Com- 
pany, Damascus,  Va.;  Southern  Extract  Company, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Tanners  and  Dyers  Extract  Com- 
pany, Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  Tellico  Extract  Company, 
Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. ;  The  Champion  Fibre  Company, 
Canton,  N.  C. ;  Cherokee  Tanning  Extract  Conipany. 
Andrews,  N.  C;  Excelsior  Extract  Company,  Harri- 
sonbui^,  Va. ;  Basic  Extract  Company,  Basic  City,  Va. 


K.  8.  OETH,  B08T0F,  HASS.,  TEIirKS  THAT  MAKERS  OF  TAVIOKG 
EXTRACT  NEED  KO  INCKBASE  OF  DUTY. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

February  25,  1909. 
CouunTB£  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

yfasUngton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  Messrs.  Kerr  and 
Stine's  brief  and  statements,  published  in  the  tariff  hearings  of  Friday, 
December  18,  1908,  and  offer  the  following  comment  for  your  con- 
sideration: 

The  greatest  mistake  that  Mr.  Kerr  makes  is  in  thinking  that  chest- 
nut extract  and  quebracho  extract  directly  compete  with  each  other. 
This  is  not  the  case.  They  are,  and  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  the  barks  and  other  tanning  extracts.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is,  I  think,  that  Canada,  where  quebracho  extract  is 
free  of  duty  and  therefore  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  is  one  of  our  best  markets  for  chestnut  extract,  buying 
it  in  100  and  200  tank-car  contracts.  In  addition  to  this  higher  cost, 
the  Canadian  tanners  pay  a  somewhat  higher  freight  rate  on  the  chest- 
nut extract  than  the  American  tanners.  Another  positive  proof  of 
Mr.  Kerr's  error  is  that  during  the  past  two  months  quebracho  extract 
has  advanced  in  price  eight-tenths  cent  to  one  cent  per  pound,  or 
about  30  per  cent,  whereas  chestnut  extract  has  actually  declined  in 
price  during  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  you  have  the  unique 
situation  of  quebracho  extract  having  actually  advanced  more  than 
the  additional  duty  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Skiddy  have  asked,  and  yet 
chestnut  extract  has  declined  in  price. 

Mr.  Kerr  all  through  his  statement  referred  to  the  price  of  que- 
bracho extract  as  3  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid,  for  65  per  cent  tannin. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little,  if  any,  was  sold  to  the  tanners  at  this 

?rice,  but  at  S^V  to  3}  cents  per  pound  a  large  quantity  was  sold, 
he  price  to-day  is  4  to  4i  cents  per  pound,  and  we  have  sold  many 
hundreds  of  tons  at  these  prices.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  quebracho  extract  prices  are  between  4  and  5  cents  per  pound, 
which  were  the  prices  five  years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Kerr  at  which 
time  chestnut  extract,  according  to  his  statement,  was  selling  at  1  f 
to  2  cents  per  pound.  To-day  chestnut  extract  is  selling  for  IJ  to 
03318— *p— 00 * 
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1(  cents  per  pound  in  tank  cars  and  about  1)  cents  per  pound  in 
barrels. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  five  ^ears  ago  the  chestnut  extract 
manufacturers  were  making  an  exorbitant  profit,  surely  50  per  cent 
if  not  quite  100  per  cent,  and  quite  naturally  other  factories  were 
built  and  other  manufacturers  entered  the  field,  with  a  consequent 
overproduction  of  chestnut  extract,  Mr.  Kerr  states  that  in  1904 
there  was  a  Tery  large  increa,se  in  the  number  of  extract  plants. 
There  were,  as  I  remember,  nearly  a  dozen  new  plants  built  about 
that  time,  doubling  the  produetion  of  chestnut  extract;  and  there 
is  to-day  an  overproduction  of  chestnut  extract.  There  is  not  enough 
leather  manufactured  to  use  the  amount  of  chestnut  extract  the 
present  factories  can  produce,  because,  as  stated  above,  chestnut 
extract  is  not  a  substitute  for  quebracho  or  mangrove  cutch  or  other 
tanning  extracts,  hut  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  them. 

However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of  chestnut 
extract  is  still  a  good  business.  I  can  not  understand  Mr.  Kerr's 
statements  to  the  effect  that  his  company  has  lost  money  since  1904. 
The  Lynchburg  plant  is  a  large  one,  and  on  account  of  its  size  is 
supposed  to  have  economic  advantages  over  smaller  ones.  I  can 
only  say  that  our  company,  located  in  Virginia,  not  many  miles  from 
Lynchbui^,  has  made  money  during  everj'  month  since  1904  (except 
one  or  two  months  when  closed  for  repairs),  until  its  surplus  is  now 
124i  per  cent.  In  addition  it  has  paid  50  per  cent  in  dividends.  Its 
earnings  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  the  panic  and  depi-ession,  were  30J 
per  cent  from  February  1,  1908,  to  February  1,  1909. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  protection  the  American 
chestnut  manufacturer  needs  is  against  Mediterranean  and  Saxoniao 
chestnut  extract,  and  on  account  of  our  shipping  the  bulk  of  our 
extract  in  tank  cars  there  is  really  no  fear  of  tais  European  competi- 
tion. 

I  think  also  that  Mr.  Kerr's  figures  regarding  cost  of  wood  and  labor 
are  misleading.  They  might  be  correct  if  the  extract  factories  all 
owned  and  operated  their  own  timber  tracts  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  fully  nine-tenths  of- the  wood  used  to  make  the  chestnut  extract 
is  furnished  by  the  farmer,  who  uses  his  own  teams  and  his  own  labor. 

Furthermore,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  chestnut  wood  does  not 
average  $4.50  per  cord  cost.  On  our  February  1  statement  we 
have  the  wood  all  piled  in  the  yard  valued  at  $3.50  per  cord. 

The  chestnut-extract  business  is  a  good  business  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,  in  my  opinion.  At  any  rate,  we  are  looking  for  another 
good  site  for  a  small  factory.  There  has  not  been  a  single  failure 
m  the  business  during  the  T)ast  twelve  years  to  my  knowledge,  and 
also  to  my  knowledge  much  money  has  been  mme  by  some  of  the 
companies. 

It  would  seem  very  unjust  and  a  great  mistake  to  put  a  high  duty 
on  quebracho  extract  and  other  extracts  with  the  erroneous  idea  of 
benefiting  the  chestnut  extract  business  and  causing  instead  an 
increase*!  cost  of  $1,600,000  for  shoes  used  by  the  American  people, 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Clark,  based  on  Mr.  Kerr's  own  figures. 

I  have  also  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  W.  W.  Skiddy's  letter  of 
December  4  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  He  says  that 
the  Ai^entine  Republic  manufacturers  are  selling  their  quebracho 
extract  at  2i  cents  per  pound  and  "making  money."     In  this  I  ain 
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sure  he  is  incorrect.  Some  extract  was  sold  for  2}  cents  per  pound  in 
bond,  equal  to  3  cents  duty  paid,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone 
before  saying  that  they  thought  there  was  anything  but  a  loss  to 
the  manufacturerB  at  this  price. 

He  also  says  that  if  his  request  for  a  higher  duty  is  granted  it 
would  make  the  price  of  quebracho  extract  4}  cents  per  pound,  duty 
paid,  which  presumably  would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  As  already 
stated  in  this  letter,  the  price  of  quebracho  extract  is  to-day  4  to  4t 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  tor  the  untreated  extract.  I  understand  that 
the  treated  extract  commands  a  price  about  one-half  cent  per  pound 
higher.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Skiddy  has  already  re- 
ceived what  he  has  asked  for,  and  the  indications  are  that  quebracho 
extract  will  advance  in  price  even  more. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Skiady's  statement,  the  same  as  Mr.  Kerr's  and 
Mr.  Stine's,  that  without  an  additional  duty  they  can  not  continue 
in  business  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Prices  of  extracts  dur- 
ing the  panic  and  depression  were  low,  as  were  the  prices  of  moat  aU 
commodities,  but  with  improved  conditions  they  should  gradually 
increase. 

MANGROVE   CUTCH. 

I  have  a  special  word  to  say  with  reference  to  mangrove  cutch. 
This  extract  is  made  in  the  island  of  BomeoTrom  the  bark  and  small 
limbs  of  the  mangrove  and  tengah  trees.  The  bark  is  different  from 
our  hemlock  and  oak  barks,  in  that  it  breaks  off  of  the  trees  in  verv 
.small  pieces,  about  as  laige  as  the  hand,  requiring  much  labor  to  col- 
lect. Furthermore,  the  bark  has  to  be  kiln-dried,  in  order  to  prevent 
oxidation  and  produce  an  extract  suitable  for  tanning  purposes. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  overcome  the  expenses  and  the  damage  to 
the  bark  aufEciently  to  admit  of  shipping  the  bark  itself  from  Borneo 
to  America,  and  in  converting  the  Dark  into  an  extract  in  Borneo  it 
is  practically  a  raw  material  put  into  condition  to  ship. 

There  is  no  mangrove  cutch  made  in  the  United  States,  and  none 
can  be  made  profitably  from  the  Florida  bark.  Some  mangrove  bark 
is  imported  from  Afnca  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  the  peeling  of  the  bark  from  the  mangrove  tree  is  being  pro- 
hibited, ann  the  price  of  manj^ove  bark  has  advanced  consideraoly. 

This  mangrove  cutch  made  m  Borneo  directly  takes  the  place  of  our 
native  hemlock  and  oak  bark,  and  is  therefore,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you,  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  United  States  as  a 
means  of  preserving  our  bark  supply  and  preventing  the  destruction 
of  our  forests.  Mangrove  cutch  requires  tnat  an  additional  q 
of  quebracho  extract  or  chestnut  extract  be  used  with  it,  and  i 
fore  a  boon  to  Mr,  Skiddy  and  the  chestnut-extract  manufacturers, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  be  practical  enough  to  realize  it. 

The  situation  in  the  mangrove  cut«h  business  ia  just  this:  In  1901 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  New  York  decided  in  two  cases 
that  mangrove  cutch  is  entitled  to  entry  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  under  clause  .^42  of  the  Dingley  tariff  hill.  Based  on  these 
<tecisions  two  English  companies  erected  expensive  extract  plants  in 
Borneo  for  the  manufacture  of  cutch  for  the  tanning  trade,  and  a  third 
company,  which  had  been  making  cutch  for  net  dyeing,  increased  its 
rapacity  and  improved  its  product  for  the  tanning  trade.  In  1906  the 
Treasury  Department  ruled  that  the  material  was  dutiable  at  ^y^-j^ 
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e^htlis  cent  per  pound.  This  was  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  one  of 
tlie  two  large  companies  dismantled  ita  plant  and  wrotd  oS  about 
$200,000  loss.  We  conteated  the  Treasury  Department's  ruling,  and 
last  fall  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  unanimously  that 
mangrove  cutch  is  properly  a  cutcn  and  entitled  to  entir  free  or  duty. 
In  spite  of  these  three  decisions,  based  on  two  of  which  the  large 
investments  were  made,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress  was  to 
revise  the  tariff  when  the  question  could  be  definitely  settled,  the 
Treasury  Department  appealed  from  the  board's  decision.  The  result 
is  that  the  largest  mangrove  cutch  company  remaining  has  ceased 
operations  for  the  time  being,  and  if  the  new  bill  carries  a  duty  on 
mangrove  cutch  this  company  will  dismantle,  as  did  the  other  one. 

Aside  from  its  being  unjust  to  these  English  concerns  who  invested 
their  money  in  good  faith,  relying  on  the  uncontested  appraisers' 
decisions  to  impose  a  duty,  it  is,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you,  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  every  encouragement  be  given  mangrove 
cutch,  as  it  directly  takes  the  place  of  hemlock  and  oak  barks,  and  if 
10,000  tons  per  year  were  used  it  would  mean,  directly  and  indirectly, 
the  substitution  of  160,000  to  400,000  cords  of  bark,  causing,  as  it 
would,  the  consumption  of  10,000  to  40,000  tons  of  quebracho  and 
chestnut  extracts. 

Mangrove  cutch  should  certainly  come  in  free  of  duty.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  a  wise  expenditure,  were  it  necessary,  for  the 
Government  to  pay  a  bounty  on  all  mangrove  cut«h  imported  into 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  beneficial  reasons  given  above. 

VALONIA    EXTRACT. 

There  is  only  one  factory  making  this  extract.  It  is  located  in 
Smyrna,  and  makes  the  extract  from  the  valonia  burr.  There  is 
no  valonia  extract  made  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
but  little  of  the  valonia  itself  imported  into  the  United  States, 
although  it  is  a  valuable  tanning  material  and  quantities  are  used  in 
Europe.  I  think  this  valonia  extract  should  be  allowed  free  entry 
into  the  United  States  on  Eiccount  of  its  advantages  to  the  tanners 
and  noncompetition  with  home  industries. 

MTKOBOLAN    EXTEACT. 

There  is  one  factory  in  India,  near  Calcutta,  making  this  extract 
in  the  soUd  form  containing  50  to  55  per  cent  tannic  acid.  There  is 
a  little  myrobolan  extract  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  liquid 
form  out  of  the  myrobolan  nuts  which  are  imported  from  Calcutta 
and  Bombay.  In  case  any  tanning  extract  is  to  pay  a  duty,  I  pre- 
sume that  myrobolan  extract  should  pay  the  minimum  duty,  in  order 
to  protect  in  a  moderate  way  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  my  firm  is  the  lai^est  importer 
of  this  solid  mvrobolan  extract  and  that  we  do  not  manufacture  a 
pound  of  myroDolan  extract  in  the  United  States,  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  mvrobolan  extract  in  the  United  States  would  seem  a  reason- 
able and  logical  business  proposition,  much  more  so  than  the  manu- 
facture of  quebracho  extract.  My  reasons  are  that  the  myrobolan 
nut  contains  30  to  40  per  cent  of  tannic  acid  and  requires  only  about 
a  pound  and  a  half  to  produce  1  pound  of  the  myrobolan  extract. 
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Furthermore,  the  freight  on  the  nuts  from  India  to  America  is  less 
than  it  is  on  the  extrarCt.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  protect  the  Americnu 
manufEtcturer  without  unduly  burdening  American  leather  manu- 
facturers. 

There  are  two  noticeable  tendencies  in  the  extract  business  and  the 
tanning  business  as  related  to  extracts,  namely,  the  continual  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  tanning  extracts,  and, 
secondly,  the  necessity  of  using  several  different  kinds  of  tanning 
materials,  especially  extracts,  instead  of  only  bark,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  best  leather.  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  it  is  wisest 
to  keep  this  country  open  to  the  free  importation  of  raw  materials  and 
tanning  extracts,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  life  of  our  native  tanning 
materials  and  keep  down  the  cost  of  American-made  leather,  in 
addition  to  the  important  reason  already  given,  namely,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  our  forests. 

The  domestic  chestnut  extract  manufacturer  needs  no  protection, 
and  as  r^ards  the  one  or  two  quebracho  extract  manufacturers,  the 

Srotection  which  Mr.  Skiddy  asks  (for  I  do  not  see  anywhere  that  the 
ew  York  Tanning  Extract  Company  has  asked  for  a  duty,  and  since 
they  have  a  large  factory  in  South  America,  which  was  a  logical  move 
on  their  part,  they  may  not  desire  a  duty)  seems  to  be  all  out  of 
reason,  since  he  wishes  to  bring  a  bulky  log  from  the  center  of  South 
A^merica  to  New  York,  paying  four  times  the  freight  on  it  that  an 
extract  made  in  South  America  from  the  log  would  cost,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  great  excess  of  freight,  something  hke  a  claimed  100  per 
cent  difference  in  labor  cost.  Besides  which,  as  already  shown,  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  South  American  quebracho  extract  during 
the  pest  two  months  has  been  as  much  as  the  additional  duty  asked 
by  Mr.  Skiddy. 

Mr.  Skiddy  may  claim  that  this  increase  in  price  has  been  caused 
by  a  combination  of  the  extract  manufacturers  of  South  America 
and  that  they  have  also  advanced  the  price  of  the  quebracho  log,  and 
that  therefore  he  needs  still  the  protection  of  the  duty  asked.  If  he 
claims  this,  he  admits  that  his  business  is  an  illogical  one,  and  it  would 
seem  apparent  to  anyone  that  no  matter  what  the  duty  on  the  ex- 
tract might  be  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  South  American,  who 
controls  not  only  the  extract  but  the  log.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
does  not  claim  that  the  South  American  controls  the  log  as  well  as  the 
extract,  then,  as  shown,  he  has  already  received  the  advantage  he  has 
asked  for  inasmuch  as  the  South  American  extract  has  advanced  as 
much  as  the  additional  duty  he  asked. 

In  support  of  my  assertion  that  tanning  extracts  are  universally  ad- 
vancing in  price,  I  give  below  copies  of  a  letter  sent  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can chestnut  manufacturers  by  one  of  their  number,  and  of  the  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  Hide  and  Leather  issue  of  January  30, 
1909,  and  the  Jjeather  Trade  Review  of  London,  issue  of  January  13, 


Exhibit  A. 

FBBRrAKT  1, 1909. 

Gintleiibn:  We  herewith  nubniit  for  your  consideration  two  articles  recently  puLi- 
li)<hec]  in  the  leading  English  and  Americaa  leather- trade  foiirnalH,  which  indicate  the 
trend  of  the  foreign  extract  buainesa  is  toward  higher  values  uiiiverBally. 

Thia  aituatioo,  taken  in  connection  with  current  events,  warrants  ua  in  auggeating 
that  M  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  better  pricea  for  domeetic  extract  Iq  tne  near 
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[uture  it  would  be  good  policy  to  await  developiuents  before  cloeing  contracts  For  ftoods 
to  lie  delivered  later  thtin  June,  1909,  or  quoting  pricee  on  extract  with  delivery  com- 
DieDciDB  later  than  June,  1909.  Supporting  thispoUcy,  weBball  not  contract  for  1910 
delivenea  nor  for  deferred  1909  deliveriee  excepting  at  prices  which  guarantee  a  satis- 
factory margin. 

Youra,  very  truly, 


[Fntm  Hide  ind  Leather,  Juuary  30. 1W9.] 

Quebracho  extract  is  growing  Griner,  and  pricee  tend  luward  a  high  level.     A  promi- 

nent  dealer  states  that  this  extract  has  been  sold  too  cheaply  Cor  many  months,  due  to 

severe  competition  in  the  primary  market.     The  fight  in  producing  centers  is  now 

over,  and  pricee  are  seeking  a  more  profitable  level. 


[ProiD  Shoe  and  l.eallier  BeporMr,  Boston,  laauaiy  21,  lUB.] 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  in  coDnec- 
tion  with  the  luttire  of  the  tanning-extract  busioeee.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
French  and  German  Governments  are  contemplating  measures  whicn  will  have  the 
effect  oF  putting  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  timber  which  has  been  going  od 
by  timber  merchants,  paper  makeie,  pulp-board  makers,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
makeiB  of  tanners'  extracts.  Whole  tracts  of  foreet  land  have  been  cleared  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  some  cases  the  climate  ot  the  country  hae  been  adversely 
sHected  by  this  denudation  ol  forests.  The  danger  of  invasion  seems  also  to  have 
been  much  increased  by  stripping  the  mountain  sides  of  timber;  in  fact,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  near  future  the  supply  of  timber  for  extract  making  will 
be  much  curtailed. 

In  France  we  learn  active  steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  makers  of  chestnut 
extract  to  protect  their  interests,  in  view  of  possible  developments.  A  meeting  has 
been  held  lately  in  Paris  of  all  the  principal  men  engaged  in  the  industry,  at  which 
unanimity  on  most  uueetions  relating  to  the  industry  prevailed.  A  liberal  programme 
of  activity  was  put  lorward,  and  a  strong  endeavor  will  be  made  to  improve  as  far  as 
possible  the  conditions  of  the  extract  busineee. 

Thisprc^ramme  runs  as  follows: 

(1;  To  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  public  authorities  and  by  other  means  to  help 
in  the  reafforestation  of  France  with  oak  and  chestnut  trees. 

(2)  Toaasist  the  development  of  the  French  industry  of  tanning  and  dyeii^e:  . 
manufacturers  by  an  inquiry  to  economic  conditions  which,  in  keeping  with  their  o- 
interests,  are  the  most  favorable  to  consumption  in  France  and  abroad. 

(3)  To  intervene  in  the  general  interests  of  the  French  extract  industry  with  the 
Government,  chambers  of  commerce,  railways,  adminiHtratione,  etc. 

(4)  To  arbitrate  in  all  the  disputes  voluntarily  brought  before  the  syndicate  or 
dismissed  by  the  tribunals. 

The  above  is  a  precise  of  the  objects  of  the  syndicate,  and  is  signed  by  the  preeident, 
Bdouard  Rov,  and  Alexis  Roy,  secretary. 

It  looks,  tnerefore,  that  there  Is  a  very  strong  movement  in  the  extract  bustnesa, 
which  will  end  in  a  considerable  advance  in  prices.  Much  of  the  business  done  this 
last  few  years  in  tanning  extractshasbeenof  a  decidedly  unprofitable  nature;  so  much 
so  that  several  of  the  smaller  French  and  Corsican  makers  have  been  forced  ont  of 
the  business.     The  position  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  American  useni  of  imported 


,  and  their  policy  should  be  shaped  accordingly.  The  i 
combination  is  also  noticeable  in  South  America,  where  steps  are  being  taken  toward 
a  unification  of  the  ouebracho  iiuerests.  Several  meetings  have,  we  believe,  been 
held,  and  importers  do  not  seem  lately  to  have  been  able  to  get  even  regular  quota- 
tions for  future  deliveries  of  quebracho  wood  or  extract. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  deal  of  money  has  also  been  lost  in  connection 
with  the  tropical  mangrove  extract  industry,  and  we  believe  some  of  the  London 
concerns  would  like  to  shut  down  on  the  business  at  once  if  they  could  get  out  without 
running  the  risk  of  more  severe  losses  than  has  hitherto  been  tne  case. 

I'erbaps,  after  all,  this  question  of  tanning  extracts  may  have  more  interest  for 
European  tanners  than  for  our  own.     All  the  same,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
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we  are  year  by  year  importing  more  [oreigii  chestnut  and  oakwood  extrBcts.  (jiiebracho, 
etc. ,  while  anoUter  important  point  to  domestic  tannera  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  ia  admit- 
ted British  and  German  tanneni  have  only  made  headway  afcainet  imported  American 
leather  bv  the  free  use  of  copceutrated  extracte,  auch  as  we  have  been  discuasiDg,  IE 
the  Bupplv  is  rendered  dearer,  or  eeriouBly  curtailed,  it  la  difficult  to  aee  what  the 
eSect  will  be  on  the  European  tanning  industry,  but  in  any  event  we  in  America 
can  afford  for  many  yean  yet  to  await  events  without  any  great  amount  of  anxiety. 

ExHiBrr  D. 

[Frnm  Iba  Leather  Tredaa  Revltv,  London.  January  13,  tOOt.] 

A  meet  important  meeting  oF  manufacturera  and  otheta  interested  in  the  continental 
extract  busineeB  was  held  m  Paris  on  the  24th  ultimo.  The  propneed  government 
restrictionB  on  the  amount  of  available  timber  to  be  utilized,  and  the  threatened 
lefiialation  on  the  suhiect,  are  making  the  future  full  of  anxiety,  and  a  united  effort 
is  to  be  made  towara  the  betterment  and  protection  of  the  extract  industry.  We 
efaall  probably  deal  with  this  important  matter  at  greater  lengtli  in  a  subsequent 
■wue.  but  meanwhile  a  peruwl  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  combination,  of  which 
E.  Edouard  Roy  is  the  president,  will  show  lanneni  how  necessary  it  is  to  cover  their 
requirements  ahead  as  far  as  may  seem  reasonable.  The  objects  of  the  syndicate  are 
■taied  to  be: 

(II  To  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  public  authorities  and  to  use  all  other  mean? 
in  the  reafforestation  o(  France  with  chestnut  and  oak  trees. 

(Z)  To  assist  in  the  development  of  the  French  extract  industry  by  research  into 
economic  conditions,  which,  in  keeping  with  its  own  inlerpsts,  are  the  most  favorable 
to  Ihe  consumption  of  extracts  in  France  and  abroad. 

(3)  To  take  action  in  the  general  intoresls  of  the  French  extract  business  in  its 
relations  with  the  Government,  chambers  of  coramercf .  railways,  admin  is  trations,  eto. 

(4)  To  arbitrato  on  disputes  brought  before  the  syndicate  or  dismissed  by  the  laws 
of  courts. 

The  feeling  seems  general  on  the  Continent  Ihat,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  the  extract  b^sinees  has  been  carried  on  for  aome  time,  that  prices  are 
likely  to  be  siibslantiatly  advanced  under  the  new  syndicate's  regime.  It  is  also  use- 
ful 111  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  also  a  movement  on  foot  toward  a  combination 
of  the  eiporton  of  quebracho  wood  and  extract  in  South  America,  so  that  there  unfor- 
tunately seenie  every  prospect  of  an  era  of  higher  prices  in  the  extract  business,  a 
fact  of  which  tanners  should  lake  careful  note. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  S.  Ortu 
(Of  Mardf-n,  Ortk  tfe  Hastings, 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago), 

X.  S.  OBTH,  BOSTOF,  MASS.,  StTBMITS  LETTER  OF  3.  OOKDOV 
PABKEB,  BERHONDSET.EHOLAirD,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PROPER 
DEFHriTIOV  OF  CUTCH. 

WABHrNGTON,  D.  C,  February  185,  1909. 

COHMITTEB    ON   WaYS    AND   MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  December  30,  1908,  in 
which  I  stated  that  I  had  written  to  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Parker  asking 
him  to  substantiate  his  statement  regarding  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "cutch,"  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  herewith  his 
reply,  recently  received,  regarding  this: 

£9    LABORATOnV, 

:,  Drummonii  Rom>. 
Bernwndnei/.  Frbma/y  ''.  1909. 
Mcsani.  HAnoEN,  Orth  &  Hastincr, 

Deab  aiHs;  Your  favor  of  the  IZth  ullimo,  with  copy  of  your  letter  sent  to  the  Ways 
and  MeanHCommilteeatWashington,  came  duly  to  hand.  In  reply  to  the  same,  I  have 
made  careful  inquiries  at  the  British  Museum  and  of  some  Indian  authorities  aa  to  the 
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exact  meaning  of  the  word  "  culch, "  I  can  not  jtet  any  printed  or  documentary  evi- 
dence that  would  definitely  prove  your  Btatement.  but  I  find  that  the  word  ''cutch" 
comcefrom  the  Bengali  wonl  "cutcna,"  or  "cutha."  This  material  waea  paste  made 
by  boiling  down  certain  trees,  or  the  pith  ol  certain  trees,  in  Benijal  and  Burma,  and  thia 
paste  was  spread  on  bet«l-nut  leaves.  A  certain  amount  of  lime  is  added,  and  the 
whole  leaf  turns  red.  The  natives  chew  this.  In  other  words,  this  was  a  paste  which 
they  used  to  put  upon  betel-nut  leaves, 

I  can  not  find  that  the  word  "  cutch  "  in  Hindustani  means  paste,  and  I  have  evi- 
dently been  misled  in  this,  although  that  statement  is  made  in  more  than  one  dic- 
tionary and  in  certain  books  of  tanning.  It  evidently  comes  from  one  of  the  other 
Indian  languages,  viz,  Bengalese,  or  the  language  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Burma  and 
Bengal,  where  cutch  was  originally  mads. 

AtSin^poretbe  word  "  cul':;h  "  means  paste,  and  it  isa  common  custom  to  have  ordera 
from  native  firms  given  for  extract  or  other  material  worded,  "We  prefer  tfl  buy  tie 
extract  in  cutch  form  than  in  liquid  form,"  meaning  tiiat  they  prefer  an  extract  of  a 
paaty  nature  rather  than  of  a  liquid  nature. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  studying  with  me  three  graduates  from  Indian  univer- 
sities whoarenativee,  and  laskedeachoneseparately  the  meaningof  the  word"  cutcb," 
and  they  all  understand  it  ax  meaniuj;  a  pasty  extract  made  from  the  pith,  the  t^rk, 
or  the  wood  of  certain  trees,  and  that  it  is  a  generic  ndme  for  any  pasty  extract  msde 
by  boiling  the  leaves,  bark,  wood,  or  pith  of  different  plants  and  trees. 

Cutch  catechu  de^nitely  means  a  cutch  made  from  acacia  catechu.  Uncharia 
cuteh  means  a  cutch  made  from  the  uncaria  gambler,  or,  as  we  know  it  more  in  tanning 
terms,  gambler  cutch  or  gambler.  Then  there  is  the  cutch  made  from  the  arabica, 
cutch  made  from  tengah  or  tengab  cuteh.  There  is  alFo  a  cutch  made  from  the 
turwahr;  and  we  have  mangroce  cutch,  which  is  made  from  the  pure  mangrove  tree, 
and  that  differs  materially  aa  to  whether  it  be  made  in  Borneo,  m  India,  or  in  West 

It  must  be  clear  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  that  the  word  "cutch,"  if  not 
followed  by  a  specific  indication,  such  as  cutch  catechu  or  cutch  arabica,  must  mean 
the  whole  aeries  of  di&erent  cutcbm  which  have  been  made  for  years  from  different 

I  was  very  much  surprised  in  reading  the  report  of  the  recent  trial  te  find  that 
some  of  the  American  chemists  could  not  find  catechin  in  the  cuteh  they  examined, 
e)>pecially  as  both  Proteesor  Proctor  and  myself  were  able  to  find  it  in  pretty  large 
quantities. 

Yours,  faithfully,  J.  Gohdon  Parked. 


GLUE  AND  GELATIN. 

•   [Paragraph  23.] 

JAMES   POIUTZ,  NEW  YO&E  CITY,  RECOHHENDS  A  DUTY  OF 
TEH  PER  CENT  ON  ALL  OLTTES  AND  GELATINS. 

232  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  January  18,  1909. 
CoMMirrBB  ON  Wats  anj>  Means, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  an  importer  of  gel&tin,  and  having  been  unable- 
to  appear  before  your  committee  in  person,  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing for  your  consideration: 

With  reference  to  Schedule  A,  paragraph  23,  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  it  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  tariff  imposed  upon  any  article 
which  goes  into  direct  consumption,  or  may  be  used  as  a  raw  material 
in  producine  another  article,  is  indirer.tlv  paid  by  the  consumer. 

After  reading  the  account  of  some  of  tlie  hearings  had  before  you 
and  briefs  submitted,  it  appears  to  me  that  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  countiy  of  products  of  which  a  nigh-grade  gelatin 
is  used  as  a  law  matenal  are  urging  an  increase  in  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured and  finished  article.     To  me  it  seems  clear  that  they  are 
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not  giving  due  consideration  to  the  fact  that  they  are  handicapped 
by  the  high  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

For  instance,  gelatin  which  they  are  using  is  of  a  high  grade,  and 
on  the  basis  of  cost  in  Europe  of  35  cents  a  pound  minimum  the  duty 
is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  15  cents  a  pound,  or  22  cents  on  foreign 
coat  of  35  cents,  which  is  about  63  per  cent,  which  is  the  amount 
the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  nis  raw  material  more 
than  his  competitor  in  Europe. 

On  gelatin  for  eating  purposes  the  tariff  of  20  per  cent  and  15  cents 
a  pound  becomes  almost  prohibitive,  with  the  result  that  the  best 
and  purest  gelatin,  which  is  used  largely  in  Europe  for  such  purpose, 
is  excluded  from  this  country  and  tbe  inferior  grades  used  in  their 
stead.  I  respectfully  submit  that  no  such  protection  is  necessarr, 
as  there  is  scarcely  any  gelatin  made  in  this  country  which  is  sold 
as  high  as  35  cents  a  pound,  and  the  grades  made  in  this  country  are 
produced  cheaper  here  than  in  Europe. 

A  uniform  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  glue  and  gelatin 
would  fully  cover  any  difference  in  cost  of  labor. 

In  my  opinion  the  revenue  under  such  a  tariff  would  soon  be  greater 
than  under  the  present  act,  as  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  our  indus- 
tries and  soon  place  our  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers  on  finished  articles. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Jaues  Pollitz. 


STATEKEKT  STTBKITTED  BY  THE  FBEHCH  CHAMBER  OF  COH- 
KEBCE  OF  FEW  YORK  CITY  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPORTERS 
OF  FREHCH  OLUES. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  Febnmry  £7,  1909. 
Committee  ok  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

We  believe  that  the  duty  now  collected  on  glues  worth  10  cents  or 
less  per  pound,  which  amounts  to  40  per  cent  on  the  qualities  usually 
employed,  and  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glues  ranging 
from  10  cents  to  35  cents  per  pound,  and  the  duty  of  16  cents  per 
pound  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  glues  worth  35  cents  and  above 


For  the  first  class,  or  the  glues  worth  10  cents  or  less  per  pound,  the 
raw  material  counts  for  less  than  the  workmanship,  and  said  work- 
manship has  increased  very  materially  in  France  since  the  Dingley 
tariff  has  been  enacted,  having  passed  from  3-50  to  5  francs  a  day  in 
that  industry,  and  if  Congress  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
producing  in  foreign  countries,  it  seems  that  this  duty  of  40  per  cent 
should  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent. 

For  the  second  category  of  goods  it  seems  that  the  duty  ought  to  he 
reduced  from  25  to  12J  per  cent,  since  the  Treasury  admits  now  glue 
stock  free  of  duty,  and  therefore  glue  costs  to-day  considerably  less 
than  it  used  to,  and  an  actual  duty  of  12^  per  cent  on  the  imported 
article  would  be  equivalent  to-day  to  25  per  cent  at  the  time  the 
Dinfflev  Act  was  enacted.  ,--  ■ 
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These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  more  expensive  class  of  glue,  or 
fine  gelatines,  in  the  confection  of  which  women  are  principally  em- 
ployed, and  their  salary  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  argument  above  invoked  would  therefore  apply  to  this  case,  and 
we  would  ask  that  glues  above  35  cents  should  oe  submitted  only  to 
a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound,  which  would  give  ample  protec- 
tion to  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  kind  attention,  we 
remain,  gentlemen, 

very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  op  Cohmercb  of  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President. 

LICORICE  EXTRACT. 

(Paragrapb  26.] 

JOHN  W.  TEBKES,  WASHIirOTOH,  D.  C,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAI 
STATEHEKT  BELATITE  TO  IKFOBTATIONS  OF  LICOBICE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CoTmnittee, 

House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Representing  the  Independent  Tobacco  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before 
your  committee  last  November  and  presented  the  request  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  the  duty  on  licorice  extract  or  paste  be  removed  and  sajne 
be  allowed  to  enter  this  country  absolutely  free  of  custom  dues. 

At  that  time  the  question  was  asked  as  to  tiie  amount  that  was 
imported.  I  was  unable  to  answer  the  question,  bat  said  that  I 
would  give  the  committee  that  information. 

I  find  from  a  report  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  that  in 
1906,  583,342  pounds  of  licorice  extracts  were  imported,  of  a  total 
value  of  595,451.  During  the  same  year  there  was  imported  free  of 
duty  102,000,000  pounds  of  licorice  root.  In  1907,  692,739  pounds  of 
licorice  extracts  were  imported,  of  the  value  of  $77,984,  and  66,000,000 
pounds  of  the  root  imported. 

You  will  recall  that  m  1 902  or  1 903  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
or  its  alhed  companies,  secured  virtually  an  absolute  monopoly  of  tbe 
hcorice  business,  and  the  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  were 
compelled  to  purchase  from  them. 

In  the  testimony  given  by  James  B.  Duke,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  at  the  trial  in  New  York  under  indictments 
found  gainst  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company  and  J.  S.  Younfc 
Company,  for  violation  of  federal  law  because  these  concerns,  owned 
by  the  tobacco  trust,  were  restraining  interstate  trade  and  commerce 
in  hcorice  paste,  and  had  formed  a  monopoly,  he  admitted  that  the 
Continental  Tobacco  Company  owned  about  one  million  of  the  pre- 
ferred and  two  million,  or  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  common  stock  of 
MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company,  and  that  they  had  purchased  the 
J.  S.  Young  Company  and  tried  to  purchase  the  liconce  business  of 
a  Mr.  Lewis,  virtually  the  only  other  competitor;  that  after  these 
purchases  were  made,  in  Mav,  1904,  the  pnce  of  hcorice  paste  was 
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raised  to  9  centa  per  pound,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  llie 
price  was  raised  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

Under  these  indictments  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  as 
against  the  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Company  and  J.  S.  Young  Com- 
any,  which,  as  I  said,  were  in  fact  owned  by  the  American  'I\)bacco 
Company. 

From  information  believed  to  be  reliable  I  can  state  that  fully  90 
per  cent  of  the  licorice  made  in  this  countrj''  from  the  imported  root 
IS  either  made  by  the  American  Tobacco  Company  or  plants  which  it 
controls. 

The  independent  tobacco  maimfacturers  believe  that  if  the  duty  of 
4}  cents  per  pound  should  be  removed  from  licorice  paste  that  it 
would  aid  in  destroying  this  monopoly  and  would  reduce  the  price  of 
licorice  paste,  because  then  lai^  amounts  of  it  would  be  imported 
which,  under  existing  conditions,  can  not  be  done. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  number  of  letters  sent  me  bv  various  inde- 
pendent tobacco  manufacturers  bearing  ujran  this  subject  and  show- 
ing their  interest  in  the  subject  and  their  desire  that  the  duty  on 
licorice  paste  should  be  removed. 

Trusting  that  your  committee  can  meet  the  wishes  of  these  citizens 

and  manufacturers,  and  wluch  can  be  done  without  appreciable  loss 

to  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  youi-s. 


John  W.  Yerkes. 


EXBIBIT  A. 


ITth,  16th  8tb.,  Glenwood  and  Lbhioh  Aveb., 

Philadflpkia.  Pa.,  Noven^>tril,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Yehkes, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Company,  thatheiBtryine;  to  have  licorice  paste  placed  upon  the  free  liet.     U'e  surely 
approve  of  this,  ae  we  feel  the  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  should  ha\'e  rome 
market  outside  of  the  tniet  from  whom  to  buy  licorice  paete. 
Very  respectfully, 

Fkisbmcth  Bbo.  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
H.  D.  Miller,  Sfcretaiy, 

EXHIRIT   6. 

Brunswick,  Mo.,  DeiemherS,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  YERXBa, 

WaAington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  We  underetand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  toot  to  put  licorice  paste 
on  the  free  list  bo  that  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  may  be  able  Co  buy  lico- 
rice paste  from  foreign  manufaclurcrB  without  paying  the  excessive  duty  of  4J  cents 
a  pound.  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this  movement  and  believe  that  It  would 
be  a  iuBt  one,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  output  of  licorice  pa^te  in  this  country'  is  prac- 
tically controlled  by  a  mono[>oly  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  who,  in  turn,  has  in  its  power  to  force  independent  tobacco  men  to  pay  an 
exceesive  price  for  all  tne  licorice  they  use  and  under  the  present  tariff  schedule  are 
aided  in  tnis  regard  by  the  Government. 

Any  favors  you  might  show  this  matter  will  be  piereonally  appreciated  by  us  and 
of  great  importance  and  asHistance  to  ua  in  our  busineee. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  kindneaa  you  may  show  ua,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yourh,  truly, 

Brunswick  Tobacco  Co., 


ByJ.M.  Barkki.,  -■^,-^;.,.,, 
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ExHtBir  C. 

U-ncA,  N,  Y,,  Novembtr  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Yerkeb, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  action  before  the  Waya  and  Ueana  Com- 
mittee in  requesting  them  to  put  licorice  paste  on  the  free  list,  A^  every  one  knows, 
the  manufacture  of  acoiice  paste  in  this  country  ia  practically  controlled  by  the  Ameri- 
cau  Tobacco  Company,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  it  seems  to  ub  that  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  the  independent  manufacturers  of  tobacco  of  tbe  country  that  the  paste  ahould 
be  flowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  We  understand  that  Ucorice  root  is  already  on 
tbe  free  list.  We  certainly  are  in  favor  of  this  action. 
Very  truly, 

L.  Wabnick  Brown  &  Co., 
By  L.  W.  Brown, 


Exhibit  D. 

Ltncbburo,  Va.,  Dfcember  8,  1908- 
Hon.  John  W.  Yerkes, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  advised  by  our  Hugh  Campbell,  of  the  Independent  Tobacco 
Manufacturers'  Aeeociation,  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  matter  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  withdrawal  of  tbe  duty  on  licorice  paste  of  4^  cents 
a  pound.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  successful  in  this  movement,  aa  it 
would  place  the  independent  tobacco  manufacturers  in  such  a  position  that  we  would 
not  be  dependent  on  tbe  subsidized  licorice  companies  of  the  Uaited  States,  the  moet 
of  which  at  this  time  arc  controlled  by  tbe  American  Tobacco  Company.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  tnis  bill  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee, 
and  assure  you  we  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  poesible  for  the  furtherance 

Very  truly,  Booker  Tobacco  Co.  (Inc.), 

By  G.  M.  Booker,  Preeident, 


Exhibit  E. 

Win eroN -Salem,  N.  C,  Decembir  i,  190S. 
Hon.  Jno.  W.  Ybrkbs, 

Wiuhington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  by  Hugh  Campbell,  preeident  of  the  Independent 

Tobacco  ManufoctureiB*  Association,  that  he  had  requested  you  to  appear  before  the 

Ways  and  Means  Conunittee,  and  urge  upon  it  the  necessity  of  putting  licorice  paste 

on  the  free  list,  and  we  heartily  concur  in  Mr.  Campboll's  request. 

No  better  lesson  could  be  taught  the  licorice  trust  than  to  wipe  o£F  (he  impcot  duty 

.  on  Ucorice  paste. 


Yours,  very  respectfully. 


Brown  &  Williauson  Tobacco  Co., 
By  W.  R.  Leak,  Secrtlari/  and  Tnarurer. 


Exhibit  F. 

Louisville,  Kt.,  Iforember  SS,  190S. 
Hon.  Joh:4  W.  Yerkes, 

Waehington,  D.  C. 
Bear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Jlugh  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Independent  Tobacco  Manufacturers'  AnHOciation,  relative  to  having  Ucorice  paste 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  in  this  connection  would  ^y,  we  wish  to  indorse  this 
measure,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  this  done  if  it  is  possible. 
Hoping  you  can  assist  in  the  matter,  we  remain, 
Youm,  respectfully, 

Byan'-Haupton  Tobacco  Co. 
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Exhibit  G. 

339-363  Cbnthal  Avenck, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  November  H,  1908. 
Bon.  loHN  W.  YBRKsa, 

WoAiTU/Um,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  The  Independent  Tobacco  Uanufacturers'  Afieocktion  of  the  United 
StAteB  have  requested  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  put  licorice  paate,  which 
now  pays  a  duty  of  4}  centa  per  pound,  on  the  free  list.  In  bringing  this  matter  to 
youT  attention  we  deeiie  to  my  tnat  we  heartily  indorse  the  association's  action  for. 
reaaouB  as  follona: 


it  of  trade. 

The  tobacco  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  compelled  to  purchase  licorice  paate 
from  this  combine  at  prices  which  they  see  fit  to  impose. 

Tobacco  manufacturerB  should  have  the  benefit  of  bee  paste  for  the  reason  that  the 
importation  is  now  very  limited,  and  if  placed  upon  the  free  list  the  revenue  of  the 
country  will  not  be  greatly  reduced,  and  it  would  put  the  independent  manufaoturers 
in  a  position  to  have  more  than  one  source  of  supply. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  matta^  is  worthy  of  your  earnest  consideration,  which  we 
respectfully  request. 

YoiuB,  very  truly,  Caupbbll  Tobacco  Co., 

Henry  S.  PfEU^^Pretident. 


Reading,  Pa,,  November  f4,  190S. 
Hon.  John  W.  Yerkbs, 

WashingUm,  D.  C.  '  '•' 

*     Deak  Sir:  I  understand  you  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  affairs  tn  regard  te 
licorice  paste. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  dutj[  of  44  ci 
product  fram  which  it  is  made  is  admitted  lre< 
a  simple  process. 

Through  (he  Grovemment's  fioht  the  licorice  trust  was  or  ia  auppoaed  to  be  disHolved, 
and  throiKh  that  dissolution  the  price  of  licorice  paste,  which  had  been  almost  dou- 
bled, haa  been  reduced  to  almost  a  normal  price,  or  at  least  price  prevailing  prior  to 
the  buying  up  of  the  different  manufactories  by  the  tobacco  trust  or  their  affiliated 
companies. 

As  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  have  licorice  paste. 
and  at  the  present  time  the  price  may  be  put  up  almost  to  a  prohibitive  price  at  auy 
time,  and  to  assure  us  an  open  market  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  free  trade  on  this 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  your  kind  attention,  I  close. 

Vours,  truly,  Geohob  W.  Gkbbn. 


ExHiarr  I. 

Martinsville,  Va.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Yebkbs, 

Wiahington,  D.  0. 
Dbas  Sir:  We  have  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Independent  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturers' Association  stating  that  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  few  days  ago,  and  at  the  request  of  the  association  ask  that  licorire 
be  put  on  the  free  list.  The  licorice  business  ia  now  controlled  in  this  country  by  the 
trust,  and  all  independent  tobacco  manufacturerB  are  compelled  to  buy  from  them. 
We  think  it  would  oe  of  ineetimabie  value  to  the  independent  tobacco  manufacturers 
lor  the  duty  to  be  taken  oB  licorice  and  put  on  the  freo  list. 

We  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  in  having  this  done.     We  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sfarbow  a  Gravely  Tubalvo  Co., 
By  J.  D.  Sparrow,  I'regiiUnl.     .  a(\q|(> 
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BARYTES. 

[PanwraphB  44  and  4S9.] 

CHARLES  J.  STAPLES,  OF  BTTFFALO,  N.  T.,  FILES  LETTERS  BELA- 
TITE  TO  THE  FOEXIQN  BAKTTES  INDTTSTRY. 

BuFFAix),  N.  Y.,  February  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sib:  Rf^arding  tariff  on  barytes.     Since  appearing  before 
your  committee  I  have  endeavored  to  get  for  your  use  reliable  data. 
llerewitli  I  send  to  you  correapondence  had  with  Hon.  Robert  P. 
Skinner,  consul-general  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  others. 

From  these  statements  subaiitted  facts  of  importance  for  a  proper 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  barytes  appear.  1  specially  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following: 


I  also  refer  you  to  the  British  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports, 
No.  2S21,  page  9,  which  says: 

Barytes  i^ifound  in  considemhle  quantities  in  the  HftrzMouDtaiiiB,  chiefly  in  Lauter- 
ber^  and  ihc  neighborhood  and  in  ThuriDt;ia.  A  ej'ndlcate  ha?  been  fonned  with  a 
view  to  regulate  liie  pricen,  which  are  merely  nominal,  as  Qie  syndicate  hai^  io  this 
respect  not  obtained  its  object.  There  ia  a  proapect  in  the  early  future  ol  the  tiftde 
in  (his  article  being  widely  developed 

If  "the  mining  as  well  as  the  entire  trade  in  this  article  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  sj'ndicate,"  as  stated  by  American  consul,  Hon.  William  T. 
Fee,  in  his  letter  of  December  28,  1908,  then  the  only  way  to  save  the 
American  barvtes  market  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  foreign 
monopoly  is  by  a  tariff  high  enough  to  insure  free  competition  to 
Americans. 

By  actual  business  quotation  barytes  delivered  in  New  York,  duty 
paid,  was,  on  Januarj-  29,  1908,  ofl'ered  for  $5.83  per  ton.  It  can 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  quotation  included  profit.  Reference  to 
statements  submitted  to  your  committee  shows  tnat  domestic  barytes 
dug  by  ;Vmerican  labor  at  American  wages  can  not  be  delivered  in 
New  York  for  less  than  $9  to  S12  per  ton. 

With  an  efficient  pool  or  syndicate  now  in  force,  as  indicated  by 
United  States  officials,  the  sales  price  on  barytes  imported  will  be 
arbitrarily  advanced  to  the  sole  profit  of  t.ie  foreign  syndicate.  Is 
it  not  a  wise  policy  to  establish  a  duty  on  barytes  which  at  once  will 
give  good  "revenue  to  the  Government  and  which,  by  protecting 
Amencan  competition,  will  keep  down  for  the  consuming  puolic  prices 
which  otherwise  might  become  monopolistic? 

The  rule  clearly  stated  by  President-elect  William  H.  Taft  should 
be  applied  in  fixing  the  tariff  duty  on  barytes.  At  the  Ohio  dinner 
in  New  York  Citj'.  Mr.  Taft  said : 

The  measure  of  the  tariff  should  be  the  difference  between  the  coat  of  production 
of  the  article  in  this  counlrv  and  Huch  cost  abroad,  and  in  the  eatimale  of  the  cost  of 
production  abroad  and  in  tbe  estimate  (A  the  cost  of  production  here  there  should  be 
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included,  among  other  elements,  wlmt  ie  regarded  in  each  place  aa  a  Teasonable  man- 

ofacturec's  profit. 

llie  ccet  of  production  of  unman ufac tured  barytee  in  thia  country  deliv- 
ered at  New  York  is,  per  ton f9  Ui(12 

The  coat  of  production  of  unmanufactured  barytea  from  abroad  delivered 
at  New  York  is,  per  ton 4  to     6 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  domestic  production  and  foreign  pro- 
duction ie,  per  ton 5  to     6 

The  coet  of  production  of  manufactured  barytee  in  thia  country  deliverwl  at 
New  York  is,  per  Ion 17  to    21 

The  coet  of  proauction  of  manufactured  barytee  from  abroad  delivered  at 
New  York  IB,  per  ton 7  to     9 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  domestic  barytes  and  foreign 'barytee  is, 
per  ton 10  to    12 

The  wages  paid,  the  capital  involyed,  the  interest,  and  other  charges 
are  all  greater  in  America  than  abroad.  American  producers,  under 
present  conditions,  have  in  no  instance  received  "  a  reasonable  man- 
ufacturer's profit."  Failure  in  most  cases  has  resulted  from  the 
unequal  competition. 

To  conform  with  the  established  policy  of  tariff  revision  the  tariff 
duty  should  be  fixed  as  follows: 

Od  unmanufactured  barytee,  per  ton $6 

On  manufactured  barytee.  per  ton 12 


Bespectfully  submitted. 


Charles  J.  Staples. 


Exhibit  A. 

Hambuho,  Gbhmant,  November  30,  1908. 
Uenra.  Staples,  Noonan  &,  Staples, 

7S6  EllicoU  Square,  Buffalo,  If.  Y. 

GeNTi,j(MBN:  1  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  such  information  ae  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  without  delay,  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  November  16.  It  is  impoeei- 
ble  to  transmit  the  reply  in  time  to  arrive  before  December  1. 

o  I  am  asked  to  supply  information  respecting  the  coat  of  barytee,  which,  in  hearings 
before  ConereBs,  were  said  to  be  worth  (2.78  per  ton  at  the  foreign  seaports  in  1885. 
Thk  material  ie  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  paint  trade,  being  ground  and  mixed 
with  white  paint  to  eive  it  body..  The  best  grades  from  the  Earz  and  Thuringian 
mountains  are  naturally  white  and  can  be  used  without  first  bein^  bleached.  To 
snme  extent  these  grades  are  utilized  in  the  porcelain  and  white-glasB  induBtriee.  The 
ctaeaper  grades  of  barytee  come  from  the  Rhine,  are  shipped  in  crude  form,  and  these, 
both  nard  and  soft,  are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  treated  chemically 
and  made  white.  Barytes  from  the  Rhine  and  from  Newloundland  hae  96  per  cent  of 
banuffl  sulphate. 

Hamburg  exporters  invariably  buy  on  terms  delivered  at  seaboard.  The  prices 
tiKiay  are  from  16.47  to  $5.71  per  ton.  The  ocean  freight  from  seaboard  to  New 
York  runs  from  $1.70  to  $2.19  per  ton.  The  German  rate  from  mine  to  seaboard, 
Ajliments  being  made  in  large  bargee,  is  from  $1.19  lo  $1.42  per  ton.  This  would 
bring  the  price  b>-day  at  the  mine  from  $4.05  to  $4.52,  according  to  circumstances. 

■  The  exporting  points  for  barytes  in  Europe  are  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Ham- 
burg, especially  the  first  named.  There  are  many  mining  firms  in  the  businew,  and 
they  have  formed  a  pool  to  maintain  prices  and  to  apportion  the  tonnage.  Exporters 
tell  me  tliat  tbey  get  the  same  quotations  from  all  producers,  who  turn  back  orders 
when  their  quota  is  reached. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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Hinera  find  that  tfaeir  profit  out  of  the  figures  last  named.  What  that  profit  is  muet 
be  left  to  conjecture.  Since  the  pooling  arrangement  referred  to  above,  prices  have 
been  advanced,  ao  I  gather,  from  V>.50  to  t0,75  per  ton.  It  is  hudlv  unfair  to  aseume 
that  the  most  of  this  advance  is  profit,  althoUKh  labor  cost,  I  believe,  nae  alao  advanced. 
It  is  dangerous  (o  conjecture  on  eubjecta  like  this.  Expoi'l«n  work  on  a  narrow 
margin  and  frequently  find  theii  profit  by  waiting  for  a  good  freight  rate. 

RottBKT  P.  Seinnbb,  Contul-Getural. 


EzHinrr  B. 

Bremen,  Gbruakt,  December  tS,  1908. 
Gbarleb  J.  Staples,  Esq., 

AUomey  and  counsellor  at  law, 
■   ■  736  EllieoU  tquare,  Bvjfato,  N.   Y. 

Dbab  Sir:  Confirming  mv  letter  of  December  2,  and  in  further  reply  to  yonr 
inquiry  of  November  16,  wherein  you  stated  that  you  had  been  requested  by  tha 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  ie  investigating  conditions  tor  tariff  «--"-    "- 


submit  a  brief  upon  barytes,  I  now  b^  to  communicate  to  you  such  information  in 
re^rd  to  this  subject  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 

Barytee  is  mined  in  Thuringia,  and  the  mining  as  well  as  the  entire  trade  in  this 
article  is  in  hands  of  a  syndicate.  As  I  had  eTpected,  the  Bvndicate  refused  any  and 
all  information  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  but  iodirectly  I  learned  the  fuliowing: 

Barytes  can  be  bought  at  Bremen  at  33  marks  per  metric  ton,  in  car  at  railroad  sta- 
tion; the  expenses  for  loading  into  vessel  amount  to  1  mark  per  ton;  if  shipped  in 
bags,  3  marks  for  bags  (100  kilc^rams  each)  have  to  be  added.  The  sea  freight  for 
barytes  in  bags  to  Baltimore,  Galveston,  and  Savannah,  on  Lloyd  steamers,  is  9 
shillings  per  ton,  but,  as  the  North  German  Lloyd  does  not  take  barytes  in  bulk, 
no  shipments  of  this  article  are  made  from  this  port.  The  freight  from  the  Thuringian 
railway  station  to  Bremen,  which  is  included  in  the  aforementioned  price  of  33 
marks,  is  9. SO  marks  per  ton.  The  railway  freight  from  Thuringia  to  Nordenbam. 
another  Weeer  port,  whence  large  quantities  of  barytes  are  shij^ped  in  4,000  and 
4,600  ton  lots  amounts  to  11  marks  per  metric  ton,  and  the  sea  freight  from  this  port 
for  barytes,  either  in  bulk  or  in  bags,  to  southern  or  Gulf  ports,  amounts  to  6  to  7 
shillings  per  metric  ton,  while  the  transfer  costs  at  this  port  amount  to  from  4  to  5 
marks  per  ton. 

According  to  German  etatistica,  during  the  year  1907,  19,540  metric  Ions  of  barytes 
were  exported  to  the  United  States,  valued  at  762,000  marks,  or  about  40  marks  per 
metric  ton,  1  mark  being  23.S  cents. 
Very  respectfully  youn, 

Wh.  Thos.  Fee,  Conttd. 


EzHiBrr  C. 
The  W.  H.  Falbs  Cohpany, 

et  Maidtn  Lam,  Ntm  York  City. 
Gentlehbn;  I  address  you,  having  been  advised  that  you  have  had  ezperieiice 
as  importeiB  of  German  dry  e«rth  colore,  and  hoping  that  you  can  furnish  me  infco'- 
mation  regarding  the  impOTtation  of  barytes,  and  poaaibly  some  ^ts  r^^rding  litho- 
phone.  It  is  my  desire  to  have  presented  to  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now 
considering  tariff  revision  correct  data  on  which  they  can  justly  formulate  proper 
tariR.    Wdl  you  be  so  kind  as  to  advise  me  in  reference  to  the  following  questions: 

First.  The  cost  laid  down  at  the  port  of  New  York  of  crude  German  oarytee  ore 
and  the  cost  of  German  lithopbone  laid  down  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Second.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  $5  duty  on  the  crude  barytee  as  regards  the 
manufacture  of  lithophone? 
Third.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  various  uses  of  barytes  and  lithophone? 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt  attention,  1  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  J,  Staplbb. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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Exhibit  D. 

Nbv  York,  January  t,  1909. 
Hr.  Cbab.  J.  Stafles, 

AUoniey,  73f!  BUUoU  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
DsAR  Sir:  Replying  to  your  v&lued  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo,  we  answer  your  lettai 
bvgiving  the  (oilowing  facta: 

The  cost  of  a  good  grade  ol  crude  Gennan  barytee  c.  i.  f.  the  port  of  New  York  ia 
23.50  marks  per  1,000  kiloe,  or  in  oui  currency  S5.08  pot  ton  of  2,000  pounds.     This 

Klce  includes  the  oiiginol  coat  of  the  goods  as  minea  in  GennHoy,  the  freight  and 
ndling  charges  from  the  mine  to  seaooard  in  Germany,  shipping  chanjes,  freight 
charges  irom  seaboard  in  Germany  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  cost  of  marine  insur- 
ance; in  other  words,  it  is  the  net  cost  of  tke  goods  to  the  importer  here  in  New  York; 
lo  which  coBt,  however,  would  have  to  be  added  the  present  tariff,  which  is,  we 
believe,  about  75  cents  per  ton,  making  the  total  net  coet  to  the  New  York  importer 
f5.S3  per  tnn  of  2,000  pounds,  duty  paid.  This  price  applies  to  direct  shipments 
of  200  to  500  tons  at  a  time.  The  above-men tioncHJ  barytas  tests  from  96  per  cent  to 
W  per  cent  of  true  barium  sulphate  (BaSOf),  containing  only  small  quantities  of  iron 
and  silica  (SiO,),  and  this  grade  of  barytee  ia  used  very  extensively  in  Germany  for 
the  manufacture  of  lithopone. 

The  above  price  was  quoted  to  us  on  January  29, 1908,  by  the  firm  of  Johann  Schmel- 
MT,  Meggen,  weatem  Germany,  who  are,  from  information  furnished  to  us  from  our 
comspoodents  in  Germany,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
miners  of  crude  barylee  ore  in  Germany.  Kindly  find  attached  letter  of  Johann 
Schmelier,  dated  January  29,  190S,  confirming  the  above-stated  facia  and  quota- 
tjons.  As  this  letter  was  written  about  one  year  ago,  there  moat  likely  has  been  some 
«li^l  diange  in  price  since  then,  due  to  market  conditions,  but  as  tar  as  we  know 
there  has  been  no  radical  advance  in  cost. 

From  statistics  which  we  have  compiled  ourselves  from  data  taken  out  of  the  list 
of  importations  in  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  which  is  the  recognized  author- 
ity in  the  chemical  and  paint  trades,  we  find  that  during  the  year  1907  there  was 
imported  into  this  country  through  the  porta  ol  New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  and  Newport  News,  which  are  the  principal  ports  of  entry  oF  chemical 
products  into  the  United  States,  8,208  tons  of  manufactured  barytes  and  5,357  tons 
of  crude  barytee.  The  manufactured  barytes  is  such  as  is  used  by  the  paint  manu- 
facturers, while  the  crude  barytee,  we  think  we  can  rafely  aay,  ia  nearly  all  uaed  in 
the  manufacture  of  lithopone.  as  this  is  about  the  only  induftry  of  any  siie  and  impor- 
tance in  this  country  which  buys  crude  barytes  in  any  quantities  worth  mentioning. 

We  attach  herewith  abstract  of  importationn  for  year  1907,  showing  how  we  obtained 
the  above-stated  figures  of  barytes,  both  crude  and  manufactured.  Thisabstract 
shows  date  of  importation,  quantity,  and  name  of  the  importer.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, we  will  say  that  wherever  the  word  "gray"  or  "crude"  apppars  it  means  crude 
buytee  rm.  It  desired,  you  can  easily  substantiate  the  above  abstract  by  com- 
paring same  with  copies  of  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drue  Reporter  for  the  year  1907,  which 
<re  believe  to  be  substantially  correct.  We  will  say  for  your  further  information 
that  the  importation  of  borytw,  both  crude  and  manufactured,  during  the  year 
1W7  was  conaiderably  above  the  normal,  due  to  the  fact  of  increased  consumption 
and  to  the  flooding  of  many  of  the  minee  of  thia  country  where  tbe  crude  barytee 
ore  ia  produced. 

Answering  your  tiirther  question,  we  will  say  that  good  grades  of  German  Htliopoae 
an  be  bought  laid  down  at  the  port  of  New  York  at  about  the  following  figures: 

Lithopone  containing  about  30  per  cent  zinc  sulphide,  S4.I3  per  100  pounds;  lith- 
opone contain!  Qfrabout  15  per  cent  zinc  sulphide,  13. 25  per  100  pounds  for  lots  of 
about  10  tons.  The  above  prices  include  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  Germany,  freight 
toNew  York,  duty  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  and  tbe  marine  insurance.  Now.  as  regards 
the  price  of  a  good  grade  of  domestic  lithopone.  cobtaining  about  30  per  cent  zinc 
eulpnide,  thia  can  be  purchaaed  in  the  New  York  market  at  a  price  of  3}  cents  to 
*  cents  per  pound  for  5  to  10  barrel  lots  (barrels  500  pounda  net) ;  for  large  contracts 
the  above  prices  might  besbaded  about  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Id  answer  to  your  further  question,  in  which  you  ask  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
imposii^  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on  imported  crude  barytes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
domeetic  lithopone,  we  beg  to  say  from  data  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  that 
this  would  increase  the  coat  of  production  o(  domestic  lithopone  about  20  to  25  cents 
per  100  pounds.  We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in  the  following  manner:  Lithopone  is 
made  from  barium  sulphate  and  zinc  ore.  It  has  the  following  formula,  ZnS:BaSO„ 
beiojt  combined  in  molecular  proportion,  and  by  weight  contains  30  per  cent  ol  zinc 
aulphide  and  70  per  cent  of  barium  sulpnate.     In  pmctical  manufacturing  these  per- 

*  -i:~i..i..  — : —  ._  : 1 — [  metnods  employed.    From  the  above 

tes  to  $5  per  ton  of  2.000  pounda  would 
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a  of  2,000  pounds  {present 

,    .  -.  o ,  -    ..-  .    .,...,.    -  -  ,  -    -  -  . .   -.  words  an  advance  of  about 

21  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  cost  of  the  barium  sulphate  used  in  the  manufacturp  of 
litbopone,  as  in  100  pounds  of  litbopone  there  is  only  70  pounds  of  barium  sulphate. 
The  increased  cost  ol  the  domestic  lithopoue  would  be  70  per  cent  of  21  centfi,  or  about 
1&  cents  per  100  pounds.  Allowing  For  impurities  in  the  crude  barytes  and  the  nee- 
eaaary  waste  in  manulacturing,  the  actual  advance  would  be  about  25  cents  to  30  cent£ 
per  100  pounds,  or  from  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  domestic  Utho- 
pone.  At  the  present  time  litbopone  naa  a  duty  of  11,25  per  100  pounds,  and  the 
IreiBhtrate  from  Germany  is  about  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  a  prolcctionof  about  SI.40 
per  100  pounds,  so  that  the  increase  of  25  cents  or  30  tents  per  100  pounds  in  the  cost 
of  its  production  would  not  in  our  [opinion  do  any  damage  to  the  manufacturers  of 
domestic  litbopone. 

Now,  as  regards  the  relative  importance  of  litbopone  and  baryfes  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  our  opinion  this  can  best  be  s(ated  bv  saying  that  Hlhopone  h  used  moetiv 
as  a  specialty  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  enamels,  rubber,  and  composition  goods  such 
as  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and  insulation  materials,  but  even  in  these  materials  the  use  (A 
litbopone  is  comparatively  limited.  Barytes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  lines  of 
industry  like  paint  and  rubber  manufacturing  is  a  staple  article,  being  absolutely- 
indispensable,  in  fact  many  articles  of  common  use  Could  not  be  made  without  it, 
such  8s  aniline  lake  colors,  which  are  used  in  nearly  every  pound  of  paint  and  enamel 
produced;  in  many  forms  of  rubber  manufacturing  it  grcallv  increases  the  durability 
of  the  finished  product  and  at  the  mm^  time  cheapening  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
Barytes  is  also  used  in  laige  quantities  in  oilcloth  manufactures,  linoleum  products, 
and  many  other  line^  too  numerous  U)  mention. 

To  give  you  a  further  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  lilhopone  and  barylee,  we 
will  mention  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1907.  when  the  importation  of  all  forms  of 
barytes  was  abnormal,  (here  was  only  about  5,400  tons  of  crude  barytes  imported 
into  this  country  through  the  j)ort«  of  New  York,  Boswn,  Philadelphia,  Newport 
News,  and  New  Orleans,  which  are  the  principal  porta  of  entry  for  all  chemical  prod- 
ucts enterit^  this  country.  The  above  quantity  would  make  about  7,500  tflns  of  litho- 
.,  containing  70  per  cent  of  barium  sulphate,  while  during  the  same  year  one 
laryies  manufaciurii^  plant  in  this  country,  from  information  we  have  received 
from  reliable  sources,  had  an  output  of  about  25,000  tons  of  manufactured  barytes 
and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  lai^  barytes  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
From  our  own  practical  experience  in  the  paint  and  chemical  trades  we  can  safely 
say  that  the  sale  of  lithopone  is  comparatively  small  compared  with  the  sale  of  barytes. 
To  give  you  a  forcible  illustration  will  say  that  an  order  of  ten  barrels  (500  pounds)  net 
is  considered  a  fair-sized  order,  while  barvtes  is  very  seldom  sold  in  less  than  carload 
lots,  which  hold  from  40.000  to  50,000  pounds  net. 

In  answer  to  your  further  inc[uiry  we  will  say  that  we  are  not  manufacturers  of 
barytes  or  lilhoiione,  but  have  handled  both  these  products  extensively  in  our  biisi- 
ness.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  both  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  makes 
of  lilhopone,  also  the  domestic  and  foreign  makes  of  barytes. 

Trusting  tiiat  the  above  information  may  help  you  in  your  efforts,  we  remain, 
Youra,  very  truly. 

The  \V.  H.  Faleb  Compact, 
WiLUAM  H.  Fairs,  President. 

Exhibit  E. 

Meqobm  I.  Wbbtp.  (Lbnnb),  January  19,  190S. 
Keeere.  W.  H.  Fales  &  Co., 

.Veui  York. 
Dear  Sias:  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  20th  instant.  I  offer  you  my  gray 
high  per  cent  barytes,  suitable  tor  lilhopone  manufacture,  in  lumps,  cargo  ol  250 
at  fiOO  tons  at  onie  (forderu arc— that  means  the  article  as  it  comes  from  the  mines) 
to  the  price  of  23.50  marks  per  ton  of  1.000  kili^Tams,  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  without 
duties,  shipment  at  normal  shipping  opportunities,  so  that  extra  costs,  occurred 
by  low  water,  have  ta  be  borne  by  you.  wlico  you  can  not  wait  until  the  water  rises. 
The  weight  stated  at  the  station  Grevenbruck  and  written  in  the  bill  of  lading  is  to 
be  paid,  and  no  reduction  is  allowed  to  be  made  lor  weight  losses  during  the  voyage. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  advantageous  for  you  to  give  me  a  trial  order.  You  can  then 
iee  vourselves  how  the  goods  are. 

My  gray  barytes  have  9G  till  99  per   cent   BaSO,  (barium  sulfate).     The  yield  of 
iron  is  very  tew,  also  the  yield  of  SiO,  (silicic  acid). 
I  hope  soon  1«  be  honored  with  your  kind  orders  and  remain,        ^  . 

Yours,  very  truly,  ,    ■  h  ,*- ■*-J<2iik'^' 
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UMBER. 

[Paragraph  49.] 

THE  aUHTEBSVnXE  (ALA.)  UHBER  AND  PAIHT  CO.  CLAIMS  THAT 
XTMBESS  HEED  HIGHER  PROTECTIVE  DUTY. 

GuNTERsviLLE.  Ala.,  February  19,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  our  Kepre- 
sentative  in  Congress,  Hon.  John  L.  Burnett,  in  regard  to  getting 
ft  higher  duty  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  umbers  into  this 
eountrj-  from  foreign  countries.  While  Mr.  Burnett  is  a  free  trader, 
Tet  he  is  in  favor  of  a  higher  duty  on  the  article  mentioned  if  it  will 
bring  into  use  our  home  products.  The  case  is  simply  this.  We  have 
opened  up  and  developed  a  very  fine  vein  of  umber  in  our  county  and 
tne  quality  is  as  fine  as  the  imported.  There  is  no  doubt  but  we  have 
s  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Tnis  product  has  never  been  mined  in  this  country 
before  to  any  extent,  only  being  found  in  a  very  few  places  and  States 
and  in  small  quantities  then.  We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection and  that  a  higher  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  the  foreign 
product.  We  are  handicapped  to  a  great  extent  in  disposing  of  our 
Dome  product,  that  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  foreign,  unless 
Bome  remedy  comes  from  you.  We  are  making  preparations  to 
manufacture  paints  and  expect  to  use  quite  a  quantity  of  umber  in 
that  way,  but  we  could  supply  the  demand  of  other  concerns  at  a 
much  leas  figure  than  they  can  get  the  imported,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  them  as  good  quality.  We  hope  that  you  will  give  this 
matter  your  attention,  and  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  woula  be  glad 
U)  have  a  passage  upon  same  very  soon.  We  do  not  ask  the  stoppage 
of  importation,  but  simply  ahigher  tariff  or  duty,  so  that  we  can  boon 
an  equality  with  importers,  etc. 

Yours,  truly,  Guntersville  Umber  &  Paint  Co. 

VERMILION  RED. 

[Paragraph  54.] 
FELB  FEZAITDIE,  VEW  YORK  CITT,  CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  THE 

STATISTICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERMILION. 
205  Fulton  Street, 
AW  Yorlc,  February  $4,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error  in  the  statistics 
of  vermilion  importations  given  by  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter 
of  February  22,  as  follows: 

YtTTnilion. 
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These  should  have  been  classified  under  two  headings:  "Vermilion 
red  containing  quicksilver"  and  "VermiUon  red  containing  lead," 
and  a- note  should  have  been  added  that  in  1907  and  1908  red  colors 
containing  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  lead  were  transferred  from 
a  classification  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  painters'  colors  to  a  duty 
of  5  cents  per  pound  as  vermilion  red  containing  lead.  This  matter 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearings  by  some  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  request  that  in  case  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is 
imable  to  furnish  the  exact  importations  under  the  proper  classifica- 
tiona  that  you  estimate  the  proper  division  yourselves,  say  one-half 
for  each  heading  in  the  year  1906-7  and  one-third  in  the  year 
1907-8,  otherwise  the  figures  or  statietics  of  importations  would 
lead  your  committee  to  believe  in  an  increase  of  importations,  which 
would  be  misleading. 

Your  kind  attention  to  above  will  greatly  oblige. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Felix  Fezandi£, 
Importer  of  Colors  and  Dyestufft. 
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IPnragraphs  62  and  74.] 
C.  3,  KATTHEWS,  OF  FHILADEIPHIA,  PA.,  FILES  LETTERS 

uaouro  bedugtioit  of  dutt  oh  bichboxates. 

417  Ahch  Steeet,  Philadelphia, 

January  14,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbkeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Deab  Sib:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  George  E.  Bower's 
letter,  written  you  as  president  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manu- 
facturing Company,  under  date  of  December  18,  1908,  and  while 
there  are  many  facts  contained  in  this  letter  that  are  misleading,  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  an  exhaustive  explanation  of 
same,  thereby  taking  up  the  time  of  yourself  and  committee,  except 
in  one  instance,  and  that  is  Mr.  Bower  states  that  my  recommenda- 
tions to  your  committee  are  opposed  by  many  prominent  houses 
among  the  morocco  manufacturers,  and  gives  under  Exhibit  C  a 
letter  signed  by  H,  W.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Chester  Enamehng 
Company.  In  reply  to  this  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Chester  Enamel- 
ing Company  are  not  manufacturers  or  tanners  of  leather,  but  simply 
buy  their  tanned  leather  and  enamel  same.  There  is  also  a  letter 
submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  from  the  Weber  Leather 
Company,  of  West  Lynn,  which  concern,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not 
been  tanning  leather  for  six  months  or  more. 

To  further  substantiate  my  claim  that  the  morocco  manufacturers 
are  greatly  interested  in  a  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  bichromate 
of  soda  and  potash  I  herewith  attach  letters  addressed  to  your  honor 
able  committee  from  Dungan  Hood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Brides- 
bui^  Leather  Company,  Philftdelphia,  Pa.;  Wilmington  Ijcather  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.;  Castle  Kid  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Baum 
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Leather  Companv,  Philadelphia,  Pa,;  Camden  Leather  Company, 
CaiDden,  N.  J,;  Thomas  Kelly  &  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.;  Charles 
Beadenkopf,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Baird  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Delaware  Leather  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.;  New  Castle 
Leather  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Lennox  &  Biiggs,  Haverhill, 
Mass.;  Ijeviseur  &  Conway,  Boston,  Mass.;  Best  Kid  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Costello,  Cooey  &  Co.,  Phila<lelphia,  Pa.;  Cnambers  & 
Bond,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Ruby  Kid  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Mitchell 
&  Thomas,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Pevear  &  Co.,  Boston,  Ma^.;  Wm. 
Beadenkopf  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.;  McNeely  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Surpass  Leather  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  wish  to  add,  m  closing  my  remarks,  that  these  letters  are  from 
concerns  who  constitute  s^me  of  the  largest  tanners  of  goatskins  in 
America,  and  you  can  readily  see  from  their  letters  to  you  that  they 
are  vastly  interested  in  getting  relief  an<l  opening  up  competition 
in  one  of  the  principal  chemicals  they  use  in  tanning  their  leather. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  J,  Matthews, 
Chairman  Chemical  Section, 
National  Morocco  Manufacturers'  Association, 

Exhibit  A. 

2100  NoBTH  American  Street,  Fhiladelphia,  Pa,, 

Janttary  7,  1909. 
Hod.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Wayt  and  Mrani  Committu, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Chiirles  ].  Mathewe,  chairman  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  National 
MoTDcco  Manufacturers'  Aasociation,  has  been  in  communication  with  your  committee 
relative  to  a  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  eoda,  which, 
under  the  ezieting  tariff,  pays  3  cents  per  pound  on  potash  and  2  centa  per  pound  on 
soda,  which  is  a  very  high  rate  compared  to  other  chemicals  of  similar  claaees.  This 
high  rate  of  duty  renders  the  importation  of  these  articles  practically  impossible  and 
at  the  same  time  haa  been  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  price  t«  the  consumer  by  those 
in  control  of  ita  manufacture  here,  and  ne  feel  that,  inasmuch  as  our  product  comes  into 
competition  latgelv  with  leather  made  by  these  materials  in  foreign  countries,  that 
our  manufacturers  nere  should  have  the  advantage  of  as  cheap  raw  material  as  possible 
without  beinjg  obliged  to  suffer  this  high  import  duty,  which  seems  to  benefit  to  no 
d^ree  nor  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  our  own  country. 

Trusting  that  our  request  will  meet  your  favorable  consideration,  we  remain, 


SXHIBIT    B. 

Philadelphia,  J'A.,^Janvary  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  K.  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  In  reference  t^  the  question  of  the  present  tariff  on  bichromates  of  potash 
Miflfioda.woul'i  say  we  are  in  full  accord  with  C.J.  Matthews,  chairman  of  the  chemical 
section  ol  the  Morx^co    Manufactureta'  Xational  Association    in  his  efforts  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  those  bichromates. 

Our  belief  is  and  our  experience  has  been  that  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  fosteiB 
monopoly,  and  would  urge  you,  please,  to  excrl  every  effort,  by  voice  and  veto,  to 
place  these  on  a  (Mirity  with  our  chemicuts;  that  ix  to  say,  25percentad  valorem,  which 
we  consider  a  fair  ana  more  favorable  tariff  rate  for  these  bichroniBtes. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

The  Bbidebburo  Leather  Co.  (Incorporated), 
Warner  Gransbace.   Tre<iiurer,  ,  ~  ■ 

.,iz.db,.Cj00glc 
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Exhibit  C. 

Sbcohd  and  Orbkhbuj.  Avbndb, 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Jtaiuary  4,  1909. 
■  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Wayi  and  Meant  Committee,  WiuktTtgton,  D.  C. 
Drab  Sib:  Being  large  uaera  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  in  the  tanning  of 
leatlier  made  from  goHtakins  and  hides,  we  feel  that  we  aie  Impoeed  upon  by  the  Ameri- 
can monopoly,  who  have  tor  their  protection  an  exceeaivehitrh  tariff,  2  eenta  per  pound 
on  Boda  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  potash.     Tbie  heavy  duty  makes  the  importation 
almost  prohibitive,  prevenlin^  fair  competition,  in  consequence  of  which  a  monopoly 
is  protected.     We  are  opposed  to  this  duty  as  it  is  and  would  ask  your  honorable  com- 
mittee to  see  that  we  are  relieved  in  the  tariff  bill  that  ie  now  being  arranged  by  vour 
committee  lo  a  more  just  and  equitable  basis.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  juty 
that  15  now  collected  on  chemicals  for  the  arts  and  manufactures,  which  is  25  per  cent, 
would  certainly  be  sufficient  on  bichromate  of  pota^  or  soda. 
Thanking  you  lor  your  consideration  of  our  letter,  we  remain, 
Very  reepectfuUy, 

WtLMiNOToM  Leatbbb  Compant, 
Jaubs  I.  Ford,  TreatuTtr. 

Exhibit  D. 

1516  Broadway,  Camdrh,  N.  J., 

December  31,  1908. 
Wats  and  Mbanb  Comhittbb, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 
Gbhtlghen:  We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  that  is  being  impoeed  on 
bichromates  of  potash  and  soda,  3  cents  on  the  former  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  the 
latter.     We  think  that  this  duty  is  excessive,  and  it  ia  the  only  duty  oi  this  amount 
imposed  on  any  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  arts.    We  think  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
would  more  than  protectthia  industry  againKtforeigncompetition,  and  thatthis  amount 
of  duty  would  be  more  just  and  reasonable  than  the  duty  which  we  are  compelled  to 
pay  at  the  present  time. 
Tnuting  that  this  matter  may  have  your  favomble  con  ilderation,  we  are. 
Yours,  truly. 

Castle  Kid  Coupaht, 
Milton  J.  Schlou,  TTtatunr. 

ExHiBrr  E. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  SI,  190S. 
Hon.  Skrbno  B.  Patne, 

ChairmaTi  Wayt  and  Meant  Committee. 
Mi  Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  indorse  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Charlee  J.  Matthews, 
chairman  chemical  section  of  the  Morocco  Manufacturers'  National  Aasociatior,  in 
his  efforts  to  reduce  the  high  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  potaah  and 
2  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  soda,  as  we  feci  the  duty  is  entirely  too  high,  as 
by  it  we  find  it  is  fostering  a  monopoly. 

We  trust  your  honorable  committee  may  see  the  wisdom  in  placing  these  two  bichro- 
mates on  a  parity  with  other  chemicals,  as  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  seems  very  fair 
and  surely  protection  enough,  and  would  thereby  create  an  open  market. 
Trusting  that  we  have  made  ourselves  clear  and  understood,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Baum  Leather  Coupant, 
F.  L.  Thouson,  Preeidmt. 


Hon.  Serbno  E.  Favnb, 

Chairman  Wayi  and  Means  Commitlre,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  Regarding  the  tariff  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  potash 
and  2  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  soda,  no  feel  that  this  is  entirelyloo  biph,  and 
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believe  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  thea  bove  articles,  which  Beema  very  fair,  would 
Burely  {protect  this  industry  against  foreign  competition. 

Tnuting  that  we  have  made  ouiselveB  clear  in  regard  to  the  above,  we  are, 
YouiH,  truly, 

Caudbn  Lkatbbr  Coupant. 

Exhibit  G. 

643  Summer  Street,  West  Ltnh,  Mass., 

January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Wayi  and  Meant  Committrt,  Wiuhinglon,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  moat  respectfully  beg  to  present  to  your  honomble  committee  our 
protest  against  the  continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash 

and  bichromate  of  soda,  two  of  the  most  essential  materials  used  in  the  | ~' 

manufacturing  by  every  leather  manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 

The  manufacturers  of  these  materials  lu  the  United  States  have  joined 
and  lormod  a  combination,  thus  controlling  this  entire  business.  The  duty  the  Gov- 
ernment levies  on  these  two  articles  jirohibils  their  importation  and  forces  all  the 
manufacturer?  of  leather  in  the  Unitea  States  to  purchase  From  this  trust,  who  regu- 
late their  price  in  proportion  to  the  duty,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  production,  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  reap  very  large  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  leather  manufacturere. 

Another  very  impoitant  aide  of  the  question  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  of  these 

firicee  which  we  are  obliged  lo  pay  to  this  combination  as  related  to  the  exports  of 
eather,  which  at  the  present  time  amount  to  many  million  dollars  per  year.  The 
English,  French,  and  German  manufacturers  are  making  very  rapid  stndee  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  and  are  not  hampered  by  any  such  combination,  and  thus  are 
enabled  to  purchase  their  roat^riais  at  a  very  low  price,  and  with  their  low-priced 
labor  are  becoming  very  sharp  competitors,  it  la  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance, 
if  we  are  to  retain  our  foothold  in  the  foreign  market  and  meet  this  competition 
in  a  successful  manner,  that  we  have  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Govemraenl.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
matter  will  be  made  by  your  honorable  committee,  and  that  some  favorable  action 
will  be  taken. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Thomas  A.  Kellet  &  Co. 

Exhibit  H. 

WiLMiNQTON,  Del.,  January  7,  1909. 
Watb  and  Means  CoMurrTBE, 

WrahingUm,  D.  C. 
Gentleuek:  We  are  manufacturers  of  glazed  kid  leather  and  use  large  quantities 
of  bichromate  of  soda  and  bichromate  of  potash.  At  the  present  time  those  com- 
moditiea  are  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly,  and  we  most  earnestly  req^uest  that  you 
assist  the  manufacturers  of  leather  who  use  the  chrome  process  by  reducing  the  import 
duty  on  chrome  potash  and  soda  25  per  cent.  By  doins  this  you  will  relieve  us  of 
paying  excessive  charges  and  also  stimulate  the  manu&cture  of  leather  under  the 
chrome  proceas . 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  BBASENKOff  Comfanz, 

Exhibit  I. 

WnMiNOTON,  Del.,  Januarys.  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairmart  Wayi  and  Meant  Ctmimittet, 

Waikinglon,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  register  our  protest  with  you  that  there  should  be 
any  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda,  which  is  aucb  an  impHDrtant 
factor  in  the  manufacture  oF  our  leather. 

For  several  years  we  have  suffered  preat  inconvenience  and  injustice,  becauae  not 
only  of  the  fact  tfiat  we  have  had  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  these  articles,  but  also 
the  inconveniences  and  injustices  that  wo  have  been  subject  to. 

We  unquestionably  feel  that  the  matter  would  bo  mont  justly  settled  if  bichromatff 
of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda  were  placed  on  the  25  per  cent  basia,  which,  as  we 
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understand  ttie  matter,  would  be  <hi  a  ptuity  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  this 
country  for  the  arti  and  manufactures. 

We  moat  sincerely  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  see  your  way  clear  to 
do  thiH, 

Very  truly,  Chables  Baird  &  Co. 


EXBIBIT  J. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  January  6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereho  E.  Pathb, 

Chairman  Wmi  and  Meant  Committee,  Waihinglon,  D.  C. 

HONOBABLB  Sib;  Befeiring  to  the  matter  of  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  soda, 
the  duty  on  which  to-day  iaSand  2  cents  per  pound,  reepectively. 

There  Ib  tanned  each  day  in  the  United  Statee  about  17,000  dozen  goatskina.  The 
beet  figures  obtainable  show  that  on  an  average  the  tanner  uses  about  1  pound  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  or  eoda  to  tan  1  dozen  skina  for  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year. 

The  American  manufacturer  tans  over  5,000,000  dozen  goatskina  in  one  year.  To  fan 
these  skins  he  pays  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  soda  at  the  rate  of  3  and  2  cents  a  pound,  or  a  sum  of  over  1100,000  in  a  year. 

While  the  duty  is  intended  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  of  bichromte  of 
potash  end  eoda,  it  does  not  protect  the  manufacturer  of  chrome-tanned  glazed  kid, 
who  exports  to  Europe  at  least  50  to  60  per  cent  of  his  product,  which  comes  in  direct 
competition  with  the  chrome'taaoed  gWed  kid  manufactured  abroad,  tanned  with 
bichromatee  which  can  be  purchased  for  3  and  2  cents  a  pound  leas  than  it  coeta  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Yours,  very.truly,  Dblawabe  Lbathbb  Compakt. 


Exhibit  K. 

EliEVKNTB,  TWBLWH,  WiLBON  AND  POPIAB  StREBTS, 

Wiiminglon,  Del.,  January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Fatnb, 

Chairman  Wayt  and  Meaia  Committee,  Wa)Ainglon,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir;  We  herewith  wish  to  protest  against  the  present  parity  existing  on  chrome, 
and  request  you  to  kindly  see  that  the  reduction  of  this  duty  be  put  on  the  25  per  cent 
basis,  BO  as  to  enable  the  morocco  mauufacturcra  to  buy  their  raw  material  without  any 
monopoly  on  same. 
Thanking  vou  for  your  efforts  on  same,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

NewcASTLB  Leatber  Compant, 

H,  ROBIHBON, 


Exhibit  L. 

Havbrbill,  Mabb.,  January  6,  1909. 
Hon. Sereko  E.  Patne, 

Chairntan  Waya  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  t^iR:  Weareusinglargequantitieaof  bichromate  of  potash  and  also  bichromate 
of  soda,  and  it  is  the  lart;c.st  material  bill  we  have  to  pay  in  ue  manufacture  of  leather, 
and  the  article  is  controlled  by  one  of  our  great  monopolies,  who  are  never  satisfied 
wit^  the  price  they  are  getting  for  the  same,  and,  as  you  know,  the  product  ia  a  very 
highly  protected  article. 

We  ask  you.  in  the  interest  of  thegreat  tanning  industry  of  thetJnited  Statee.towork 
for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  the  same.     We  think  if  it  were  put  on  a  25  percent  basis, 
which  would  be  on  a  parity  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  this  country  for  the 
arts  and  manufacturer,  the  tanning  industry  would  be  satisfied. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Lennox  d  BRioas. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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Exhibit  H. 

157  South  Stbbet,  Bobtoh,  Mass., 

Janitaiy  6,  1909, 
Hon.  Skbeno  E.  Patme, 

Chairman  Wayt  and  Mtaru  CommitUe, 

Wtuhinglon,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  We  irish  to  add  oui  protest  to  the  coutinuoQco  of  the  excessive  duty  on 
bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  aoda,  materials  used  extensively  in  our 
leather  fact<»ies. 

We  feel  that  these  articles  should  at  least  be  placed  on  a  25  per  cent  basia,  which 
would  be  a  fair  rote  in  comparison  to  that  paid  on  other  chemicals  imported  for  our 
different  maoufacturiDft  purpoaee. 

Respectfully,  youre,  Lbvisbue  4  Conway. 


Exhibit  N.. 

Leopard  ash  Wildby  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

January  5,  1909, 
Hon.  Sebeno  B.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meam  Committee, 

Wtuhi'iglon,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sib:  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  duty  now  on  bichromate  of 

potash  and  bichromate  of  soda,  and  request  a  reduction  of  this  duty  for  the  following 

Bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda  are  now  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
monopoly,  and  while  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  concerns  who  have  started 
into  tie  manufaclure  of  these  articles  in  the  past  they  were  invariably  bought  out  or 
lorced  out  of  business  by  reason  of  a  few  of  the  lai^r  and  stronger  concerns  who  have 
DOW  combiDed  and  whose  product  is  now  In  the  hauda  and  is  controlled  by  one  party. 

Another  reason  why  the  duly  on  bichromate  ot  potaah  and  bichromate  of  soda  should 
be  reduced  Ib  that  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  manuFacture  of  leather  in  this  country, 
and  as  the  leather  is  again  exporter  in  very  la^  quantitie.H  it  would  enable  our 
American  tanners  to  better  compete  with  the  foreign  tanners  by  having  all  material 
that  en  tore  into  the  manufacturo  of  leather  as  cheap  as  possible. 

Bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda  should  be  placed  on  a  25  per  cent  basis, 
which  would  be  on  o  parity  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  this  country  for  the 
use  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  present  duty  ie  entirely  too  largo  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of 
(«da  and  Bimply  fosters  monopoly. 

We  hope,  tneiefore,  that  you  will  recommend  and  use  your  good  influence  to  bring 
■bout  a  reduction  of  said  duty  on  bichromate  of  |>otash  and  bichromate  of  soda. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

Best  Kid  Company. 


EXHIDIT  0. 

70  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia, 

'      Jamtary  5,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E,  Payne, 

Chairman  Wayg  and  Mean*  Committet. 
DbarSir:  We  respectfully  request  that  your  committee  will  see  fit  to  advocate 
the  r^uction  in  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda, 

C.  i.  Matthews,  chairman  of  chemiral  section  Morocco  Manufacturers'  National 
Aesociation.  has  preKnted  strong  reasons  td  your  honorable  body  for  such  reduction, 
and  we  moet  earnestly  concur  in  all  that  he  has  stated. 
"' !  hope  that  you  will  nil  '  '  ■  *  "  ■  " 
y  with  other  chemicate 
Yours,  reepectlully, 

CoBTBLLo,  Coo  by  4c  Co. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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Exhibit  P. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  January  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sehemo  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Vt'aya  and  Meant  CantnUUt,  Wa^ngton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  We  desire  to  add  our  protest  against  the  injustice  we  are  euSering  from 
a,  combination  of  chrome  potash  and  Boda  manufacturers,  such  combination  being 
possible  on  account  of  the  present  excessive  duty  imposed  on  the  foreign  article,  &nd 
to  afford  ua  some  relief  we  au^ost  and  request  that  said  duty  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent, 
thereby  bringing  it  "tn  a  parity  with  otner  chemicals  imported  into  this  country  for 
manufacturing  purpoBca.     We  are. 

Very  respectfully,  youiBj  Cbakbkbb  A  Bond, 

Exhibit  Q, 

1051-10«3  North  Second  Strebt,  Cahdkh,  N.  J., 

January  S,  1S09, 
Hon.  Sereho  E.  Fatnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommitUt. 
Dead  Sir:  We  desire  to  indorse  the  efforts  put  forth  by  our  association  relative  to 
the  excesBive  duty  on  bichroniates.     The  tariff  ot  3  cents  on  potash  and  2  cents  on  aodft 
is  in  our  mind  an  injustice  and  tends  to  foster  a  monopoly. 

Wb  sincerelj^  trust  your  honorable  committee  will  treat  with  this  subject  fully  aad 
thoroughly,  as  in  our  oj^inion  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  bichromates  would  be 
putting  them  on  a  parity  with  other  leather  chemicals,  and  surely  protection  enough  to 
allow  an  open  market. 
Trusting  you  will  fully  appreciate  our  podtioa  and  act  accordingly,  we  are. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Ruby  Kid  Company, 

A.  Leon  Rudolph,  Prwident. 


.  Sereho  E.  Patnb, 
ChairmanWayi  andMeant  CommilUt. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  matter  of  duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichro- 
mate of  Koda,  we  should  like  to  express  oun^elves  most  strongly.    It  is  not  just  that  we 
should  favor  our  foreiRn  competitors  as  against  our  home  products.     In  all  justice  we 
should  think  that  bichrumatea  should  be  placed  on  a  basis  not  exceeding  25  per  cent, 
which  would  be  on  a  fair  paritj;  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  this  country  (or 
the  arts  and  manufactures.    This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  our  trade, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  placed  on  an  equitable  basis.    We  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MrrCHELL  &   THOHAfl, 


Exhibit  3. 

83  High  Street,  Boston, 

January  6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Payne, 

Ckainnon  Ways  and  Meant  Commillee. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  leather  we  are  users  of  bichromate  of  soda  and 
potash,  and  therefore  wish  to  add  our  protest  asking  for  a  reduction  ot  duty  on  said 
article.  We  find  that  up  to  January  1,  1909.  we  were  paying  nearly  20  per  cent  naore 
than  the  year  previous,  during  which  year  the  tru^t  was  formed. 

It  is  true  that  the  trust  has  recently  reduced  the  price  a  very  little,  owing  to  the 
iuvesligntion  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  we  feet  that  with  the  above 
article  placed  on  a  25  per  cent  basis  the  price  would  be  further  reduced,  the  trust 
make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  the  users  be  naturally  and  rightfully  the  guioers. 
Yours,  truly, 


DicjilzedbyCtlOO^^I 


A  C( 
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EZBIBIT   T, 
FOUHTBBNTH   AND   WALNTT  STRBBTS,  WILMINGTON,  DBI.., 

January  6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Wayt  and  Mtant  COmmiiUe, 

Wathinglon,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  raapectfully  call  your  attention  to  an  inequality  in  the  eiiflting 
miff  Bchediiles  ^at  is  probably  as  inir|uitotu  as  any  which  you  may  have  to  cooaider, 
ud  ihould  like  to  add  our  proteat  to  thoee  you  may  have  already  received  covering 
the  duty  on  the  articles  in  queetion,  vix.  bit^hromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  aoda. 
Thrsc  chemicals  are  largely  used  by  manufacturers  of  mon^cco  leather  who  are  only 
ukiag  a  meaaure  of  relief  already  accorded  otheia  using  cbemicals  imported  for  the 
itifl  and  for  manufacturing. 

We  would  furthermore,  in  conclusion,  state  that  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
covering  the  importation  of  theec  bichromates  are  radical  and  savor  of  the  nature  of 
uarbitrary  monopoly.  We  aak  that  they,  at  least,  be  placed  on  a  25  percent  basin,  thus 
equalizing  the  ratee  with  those  on  other  chemicals  imported  for  use  in  Uie  aits  and 
Cor  manufacturing  purpoeee. 
Trusting  that  you  mav  at  least  in  a  measure  grant  what  we  ask,  we  are 
Yours,  rEepectfuIly, 

WiLLiAU  Beadrmkopf  Cohpant. 
F.  B.  Salmon,  Sarelaq/. 


Exhibit  U. 

400  Arch  Strbbt,  Philadblpbia,  Pa., 

Jaitnary  7,  1909. 
Qon.  Sbbeno  Patnb, 

Chairman  Way*  and  Mtan*  CommitUe. 

Dbas  Sib:  We  wish  to  add  our  protest  and  request  for  the  reduction  of  duty  on 

bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda,  relieving  us,  glazed  kid  manufacturers, 

from  the  hands  of  the  monopoly,  and  we  would  suggest  that  bichromates  be  placed  on  a 

~  per  cent  basis,  which  would  be  on  a  parity  with  other  chemicals  imported  into  this 

for  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

^tfully,  yours,  McNebly  Company, 

RiCBABD  P.  McNeelYj 

Vice-Frttultnt, 


Tenth  and  Westhobbland  Stbeetb,  Philadblphia,  Pa., 

January  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbreho  E.  Patnb, 

Chatmum  Wayi  and  Meant  Committee,  WatkingUm,  D.  C. 

Dbak  Sir:  W'e  wish  to  anociate  ourselves  with  the  request,  made  by  the  chemical 
wction  of  the  Morocco  Manufacturers'  National  Aseociation,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariS  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of  soda.  We  are  very  large  users  of 
bichromate  of  potash  for  the  production  of  glared  kid  and  advocate  these  materiais  not 
being  taxed  over  25  per  cent  of  their  value.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  bichromate 
of  poiaah  would  be  of  material  assiatance  to  us,  both  in  the  production  of  leather  for 
this  country  and  for  increasing  the  large  amounts  we  export  to  Europe  and  other  places, 
where  we  have  to  compete  againpt  leather  manufactured  by  Frencn  and  German  firms 
who  have  the  benefit  oi  cheaper  bichromates. 

We  should  be  glad  to  place  any  information  we  have  at  your  disposal,  and  beg  to 

Youn,  truly,  SuitrAse  Leather  Cohpanv, 

P.  Crompton. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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CHLORATE  OF  POTASH.    . 

[Paragraph  e3.] 

THE    PACIFIC   SAFETY    POWBEB   COHFAVT,    SEATTLE,    WASH., 
ASKS  FOR  A  LOWER  STTTT  OF  CHIOKATE  OF  POTASH. 

813i  Eighth  Ate., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  February  18,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wa'vs  and  Means, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  letters 
from  Montreal  regarding  chlorate  of  potash. 

CIdorate  of  potash  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  about 
2  cents  per  pound,  but  all  the  output  is  sold  through  their  sales 
agents  in  New  York,  who  also  supply  most  of  Canada,  and  it  is  sold 
there  for  2  cents  per  pound  less  than  it  can  be  bought  in  the  United 
States;  9J  cents  per  pound  is  the  price  f.  o.  b.  factory,  while,  as  you 
see,  it  can  be  bought  for  7J  cents  in  Canada,  and  a  duty  of  2)  c^nts 
prevents  reshipmeiit. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  a  safety 
stumping  powder,  and  the  price  paid  for  powder  is  the  big  end  for 
clearing  Togs  off  lands. 

I  am  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  powder,  and  on  account  of 
the  duty  on  chlorate  of  potash  I  am  restricted  to  local  demands  and 
can  not  go  into  competition  in  the  market,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
same  position,  which  makes  what  should  be  a  thriving  business  a 
struggle  for  existence. 
Hoping  you  will  wipe  out  the  duty  on  chlorate  of  potash,  I  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

P.  E.  Dean, 
President  Pacific  Safety  Powder  Company. 


Montreal,  Deixmber  t9,  1903 
P.  Dban,  Esq., 

813i  Eighth  Avenue,  Seallle, 
Dbar  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  ol  your  fa^ur  of  the:i4th  iuaiant.    Inreplvbegtosa.v 
that  we  arc  unable  to  sell  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  United  States,  haviDg  the  sale  of  it 
only  for  Canada. 

Jf  you  will  inquire  of  some  wholesale  tirm  in  Seattle,  no  doubt  they  will  be  abl«  to 
supply  you. 

Yours,  truly, 


Exhibit  B. 

Montreal,  November  16, 1908. 
John  M.  White,  Esq., 

iH9  Weitmin»Ur  Anenuf,  Vancouver,  Brilith  Columbia. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  inquiry  for  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
bee  to  oiTer  you  powdered  at  TJ  cents  f,  o.  b,  here.     We  can  not  quote  delivered 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  your  esteemed  order. 


DidilizedbyGoO^IC 
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We  could  ship  direct  from  the  other  aide  at  a  more  favorable  rate.  We  can  ootwy 
exactly  how  much,  but  we  think  there  would  be  a  saving  oi  I  cent  per  pound  over  tiie 
ru]  rate  ftom  Montreal. 

Any  ordeiB  you  mar  send  to  ua  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by  sufficient  reference 
for  u«  U>  ship  the  gooas.  > 

Youra,  truly,  Dillonb  (Lmmft), 

Per  G.  A.  Dillon, 


ExHisrr  0. 

United  &tair»  Custohs  Seevice, 

SuTOat,  Wiuh.,  January  15,  1909. 
Mr.  P.  E.  Dkah,  SeattU,  Wath. 

Sn:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  12th  inHlant,  I  b^  to  advise  you  that  chlorate 
of  pataab  imported  uom  Cat^a  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  2)  cents  per  pound. 
RoBpectfully, 

J.  A.  LocHBAUM,  Deputy  ColUetor. 


CHLORAL  HYDRATE, 


scHEnnro  aolatz,  hew  yokk,  thihk  dittt  should  be 

REDUCED  OF  ABTICLES  MADE  WITH  DEFATUBED  ALCOHOI. 

No.  58  MAroEN  Lane, 
New  York,  February  £7,  1909. 
CoiuiiTTBB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gbntleubh:  We  bee  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  im- 
port duty  on  this  article  now  amounts  to  about  200  per  cent  on  the 
German  market  value,  it  being  dutified  as  an  alcohol  product  at  55 
cents  per  pound.  Thia  high  rate  was  made  beeauseof  the  high  internal 
revenue  tax  on  alcohol.  Since  the  passage  of  the  denatured  alcohol 
act,  however,  this  duty  has  become  obsolete  and  burdensome. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  only  a  specific  instance  of  a  series  of  chemical 
products,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  alcohol  is  used. 

We  BUDmit  that  there  should  be  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  on  arti- 
cles prepared  with  the  aid  of  denatured  alcohol, 
lours,  respectfully, 

Sobering  &  Glatz. 


^dbyGoogle 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

[Paragr&pha  G7  and  68.]  * 

BRIEF  SUBHITTED  BT  THE  FHEVCH  CHAMBEB  OF  COlfMESCE 

OF  NEW  TOEK,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  IXPOETEKS  OF  FBEHCH 

FHAEMACEUTIGAL  PRODUCTS. 

32  Bkoadwat, 
New  York  Oity,  February  27,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

'Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  submit  to  the  careful  attention  of  your 
honorable  body  the  following  remarks : 

The  actual  duties  paid  on  French  pharmaceutical  specialties  are: 

First.  For  the  products  containing  no  alcohol,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Second.  For  tKe  products  containing  alcohol  55  cents  per  American 
pound,  or  6.50  francs  per  kilogram,  or  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

TKe  duties  on  nonalcoholic  products  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
protect  the  American  industry  against  the  competition  of  French 
goods;  in  fact,  they  are  prohibitive. 

The  cost  of  tlie  raw  material  is  about  the  same  in  the  United  States 
as  in  France.  The  workmanship,  which  only  enters  for  a  very  small 
share  into  the  cost  price,  is  30  per  cent  higher.  Therefore  we  can  con- 
sistently say  that  tlie  cost  price  in  both  countries  is  about  the  same, 
more  especially  as,  besides  the  duties,  the  French  products  are  handi- 
capped by  the  fi-eight  and  other  expenses,  representing  about  10  per 
cent,  and  about  15  per  cent  paid  tu  the  manufacturera'  agent  in  tnis 
country,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  French  house  to  do  its  business 
directly  with  this  country,  to  attend  to  the  necessary  advertising  and 
to  the  selling  without  a  representative  in  America.  We  can  therefore 
state  that  the  value  of  all  French  pharmaceutical  products  is  increased 
by  55  per  cent  over  the  selling  price  in  France  when  it  is  offered  for 
consumption  here. 

For  instance,  if  the  wholesale  price  is  2  francs,  the  same  wholesale 
price  will  be  in  the  United  States  3.10  francs,  or  60  cents,  and  the 
retail  price  $1,  as  the  apothecaries  ask  a  minimum  profit  of  30  per 
cent  and  the  wholesale  druggist  15  per  cent.  The  same  product 
mad  '  in  America,  and  for  which  the  wholesale  price  is  the  equivalent 
of  2  francs,  will  be  sold  to  the  public  at  about  65  cents.  Further- 
more, the  apothecary  will  often  cut  tliis  price  of  65  cents  because  he 
has  a  ready  sale  for  such  goods,  and  he  will  not  cut  the  price  of  SI 
on  the  French  products  because  he  seldom  sells  them  and  only  to 
people  wlio  must  have  them. 

As  far  as  the  French  products  containing  alcohol  are  concerned, 
we  are  free  to  state  that  the  exorbitant  duties  on  the  same  are  abso- 
lutely prohibitive,  and  we  deem  that  it  is  absolutely  unfair  that  a 
product  containing  2  per  cent  of  alcohol,  for  instance,  should  pay  on 
an  equal  weiglit  the  same  duty  as  the  one  that  contains  80  per  cent. 

In  short,  taking  as  a  basis  the  principles  which  have  inspired  the 
framers  of  the  present  tariff,  which  was  intended  to  allow  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  to  compete  with  even  chances  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  reasonable — 
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First.  To  place  a  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  od  pharmaceutical 
products  containing  no  alcohol. 

Second.  To  tax  the  products  containing  alcohol  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  same. 

In  so  doing  your  honorable  body  would  not  go  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  the  American  manufacturers  would  not  suffer, 
the  French  producers  would  be  encouraged  to  make  exchanges  with 
the  American  ones,  and  the  American  pubhc  would  procure  at  a 
more  reasonable  price  the  French  product  when  it  is  essential  to  its 
health  and  ordered  by  the  physician. 

Trusting  that  these  considerations  will  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
equity,  we  remain,  gentlemen, 
Very  respectmlly, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
Henrt  E,  Gourd,  President. 


VACCINES  AND  SEBUMS. 

[FamgraphB  68  and  692.] 

THE  PASTETJa   VACCINE    COHFAXY,  HEW  TORE,  WISHES   ALL 
VACCIHES  AHB  SEBUMS  ADMITTED  FBEE  OF  DUTT. 

366  AND  368  West  Eleventh  Street, 

New  York,  January  18, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E,  Payne, 

ChairmanWays  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  vaccines  and  serums  for  medical 
administration  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  tariff  in  connection  with 
them  is  entirely  opposed  to  principles  of  humanity. 

The  serums  and  vaccines  for  such  use  which  we  bring  to  this  coun- 
try are  in  some  cases  unique,  and  are  always  the  product  of  labora- 
tories of  investigators  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  profession  and 
who  have  done  the  initial  work  upon  such  vaccines  and  serums,  so 
that  many  other  products  are  only  imitations  of  these  originals  and 
are  often,  to  say  tne  least,  not  reliable. 

These  serums  and  vaccines  surely  can  not  be  regarded  merely  as 
commercial  products.  They  are  produced  at  great  cost  and  not  only 
with  large  expenditure  of  money  hut  with  large  expenditure  of  time, 
for  not  only  their  manufacture  but  the  research  connected  with  them 
extends  over  considerable  periods  of  time.  They  are  also,  in  many 
cases,  very  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  scientific  investigators  and 
the  workers  in  the  bacteriological  laboratories  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. Therefore  it  is  evident  that  they  can  not  be  distributed 
absolutely  free,  but  it  is  also  evident,  it  seems  to  us,  that  their  dis- 
tribution should  be  assisted  tn  every  way  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible 
in  order  to  prevent  and  check  disease.  Instead  of  encouraging  do- 
mestic products  of  this  sort  solely,  it  is  far  better  for  all  concerned 
that  honorable  competition  should  reduce  the  prices  of  all  serums 
and  vaccines. 
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The  scientista  in  their  laboratories  are  instructing  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  methods  of  producing  these  serums  and 
vaccines  practically  without  charge,  and  the  results  of  this  instruction 
given  freely  to  properly  accredited  persons  should  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  commercialism. 

Antidiphtheric  serum  is  most  largely  the  result  of  the  investigations 
of  Professor  Roux,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institut,  of  Paris,  whose 
sole  concessionn aires  we  are.  Antidiphtheric  serum  has  reduced  the 
mortality  from  diphtheria  so  greatly  that  it  stands  side  by  side  with 
smallpox  vaccine  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical  profession  as  a 
benefactor  of  humanity. 

Antitetanic  serum  has  greatly  reduced  the  mortality  from  lockjaw. 

Antistreptococcic  serum,  also  a  product  of  a  scientist  in  the  Pasteur 
Institut,  Paris,  is  intended  for  treatment  of  puerperal  fever,  ery- 
sipelas, etc. 

Bubonic  plague  serum  and  vaccine,  two  of  the  most  important 
products  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  that  have  ever  been  discovered, 
also  owe  their  origin  to  the  Pasteur  Institut,  Paris,  and  have  since 
been  greatly 'improved  through  the  scientific  work  of  the  leading  men 
in  Europe,  viz,  Professors  Kolle  and  Tavel,  of  the  University  of  Berne. 

Anticholera  serum  is  the  result  of  Professor  Kolle's  researches. 

Both  bubonic  plague  and  anticholera  serums  and  vaccines  are  now 
used  by  governments  all  over  the  w  orld  to  combat  the  widespread 
epidemics  of  bubonic  plague  and  cholera. 

The  free  distribution  of  anthrax  vaccine  for  the  prevention  of 
anthrax  in  cattle  has  practically  wiped  out  that  disease,  and  anthrax 
vaccine,  like  other  vaccines,  is  admitted  to  this  country  free. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  right  when  these  are  the  only  serums 
and  vaccines  for  these  diseases,  that  a  duty  should  be  imposed  upon 
them  when  bi-ought  into  this  country  to  combat  disease  to  reheve 
humanity  and  to  protect  commerce,  which  is  always  retarded  and 
injured  m  times  of  epidemics. 

Serums  and  vaccines  are  intended  to  be  sold  so  cheaply  that  they 
may  he  w  ithin  reach  of  the  poorest  people.  Boards  of  health  through- 
out this  country  and  other  countries  that  we  reach  can  obtain  them 
at  lowest  possible  cost  from  us. 

Duties  imposed  upon  them  act  merely  to  restrain  the  control  of 
many  of  the  most  malignant  diseases  and  are  not  necessair  to  the 
support,  encouragement,  or  development  of  any  manufacturing 
interests. 

Such  duties  damage  all  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
generally,  for  they  prevent  the  production  of  those  agents  which  are 
alone  able  to  check  widespreading  epidemics,  which  are  so  often  dis- 
astrous to  the  industries  of  a  country. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

New  York  Branch  of  the 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Limited,  Paris. 
C.  A.  Welijs. 
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[Paragraphs  84  and  674.] 


HOV.  S.  C.  SMITH,  H.  C,  StTBHITS  LETTER  OF  UmOH  StTGAB 

COKPAHT,  BETTEKAVIA,  CAI.,  OPPOSDTG  AITT  INCREASE  OF 

THE  DUTY  OF  STIIPHUE. 

Bettbravia,  Cal.,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  S.  C.  Smith,  M.  C, 

'Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  understand  that  during  this  session  of  Congress 
when  the  question  of  revision  of  tariff  comes  up  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  a  very  material  change  made  in  the  duty  on  sulphur  coming 
mto  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  this 
article  is  ui^ed  by  owners  of  small  sulphur  mines  in  the  United  States, 
as  ther  claim  that  all  crude  sulphur  coming  into  this  country  is  really 
refined  sulphur.  It  is  true  that  this  crude  sulphur  has  beea  sub- 
mitted to  a  preliminary  refining  process  to  separate  it  from  its  ore, 
■s  pure  native  sulphur  is  hardly  ever  found  in  nature.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  only  this  class  of  sulphur  is  generally  known  to  the 
Irkde  as  crude,  and  it  is  evident  that  Congress  can  only  have  meant 
thb  superficially  refined  sulphur  when  the  present  law  was  enacted 
admittme  the  same  free  or  duty.  The  interpretation  is  also  sub- 
stantiated by  an  official  decision  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  New  York  City,  dated  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  28,  1876. 

As  you  know,  we  use  considerable  sulphur  in  our  process  of  manu- 
facturing sugar,  and  if  the  tarifl  on  this  material  is  increased  it  will 
put  an  unfair  byrden  on  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  would  hurt 
agricultural  interests  generally  without  really  benefiting  the  general 
Aroerican  people. 

As  it  is  practically  impossible  to  specify  the  many  forms  in  which 
sulphur  can  be  molded  and  imported,  sucn  as:  Rolls,  sticks,  squares, 
cones,  pyramids,  etc.,  and  it  is  imported  in  straw  mats,  and  at  other 
tiines  m  sacks  and  in  bulk,  it  would  be  well  that  the  law  make  no 
distinction  in  this  regard,  but  simply  admit  crude  sulphur  free  of 
duty,  without  mentioning  the  way  it  is  packed  at  all, 

SitxT  studying  the  case,  which  we  have  done  very  carefully,  and 
in  order  to  be  fair  to  all  consumers  and  refiners,  we  propose  the  fol- 
lowing wording,  which,  we  think,  will  cover  the  ground  thoroughly 
and  leave  no  loopholes: 

Pftr.  M.  Sulphur,  refined  or  sublimee,  or  floirers  of,  or  ground,  and  Bulpbur  not 
olhenriBo  provided  for,  S8  per  tfln.  . 

Par,  674  (free  ILtt).  Sulphur,  lacorprecipitated;8Hlphuror  brimstone  crude;  sulphur 
ore  m  pyrites,  or  sulphide  of  iron  in  lis  natural  slate,  containing  in  eicesa  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  sulpnur. 

I  would  thank  you  to  look  into  this  matter  and  give  it  your  careful 
attention  when  it  comes  up. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  W.  Atkinson, 

Manager  Union  Sugar  Co. 
61318-AP— 00 6 
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TEE  UTAH  SUIFEUS  COHFANY,  SALT  IAK£  CITT,  UTAH,  APPEALS 
FOB  TASIFF  PKOTECTION  FROM  JAPAITESE  SULFHUB. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  February  1,  1909. 

COHMITTBE    ON    WaYS    AND    MeaSS, 

^yasUllgton,  7).  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  Utah  Sulphur  Company,  a  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  Utah,  respectfully  submits  that  the  United  States  contains 
more  than  sufficient  sulphur  to. supply  our  domestic  consumption, 
and  that  the  reason  that  the  mines  within  the  United  States  have  not 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  produce  the  sulphur  consumed  withm 
our  borders  is  because  or  the  high  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  the  cheap 
cost  of  labor  in  Sicily  and  Japan,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  inex- 

Blicable  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Department  upon  the  existing  or 
'ineley  tariff. 

The  tariff  of  1897  provides  respecting  sulphur: 
Sec.  <4.  Sulphur,  refined  or  aublimed  or  flowers  of,  $8.00  per  ton. 
Sec.  674.  Sulpbur,  lac  or  precipitated  and  aulphur  or  brimBtone   cnide,  in  bulk, 
Bulphur  ore  as  pyrites  or  Bulphuret  or  iron  in  ita  natural  state  couUinine  in  ex.ceix9 
of   twenty-five  per  cent  oi  aulphur  and  sulphur  not  olherwiae  provided  for,  free. 

It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  the  intent  of  these  sections  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  have  been  nullihed  by  a  line  of  decisions  of  the  Treasury 
Dnpartment  and  of  the  United  States  genera!  appraisers,  which 
decisions  are  based  upon  the  conclusions  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Lot'M.  Morrill,  in  Treasury  decision  No.  3032,  aa  follows: 

The  only  article  known  in  commerce  as  refined  brimatone  ia  that  which  JH  obtained 
from  the  crude  brimstone  by  the  proi^esa  of  vaporization  and  sublimation,  which 
releases  the  sulphur  from  all  foreifin  matter,  and  leaves  it  chemically  pure.  It  ia 
found  in  commerce  under  the  deaijinalion  of  virgin-rock  brimstone,  roll  brimstone, 
and  flowers  of  sulphur. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  all  sulphur  exported  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States  has  been  retorted  or  melted,  a  fact  susceptitjle  of  dem- 
onstration by  inquiry  from  our  consuls  at  points  of  departure  or  from 
our  Treasury  officials  at  points  of  receipt. 

We  further  submit  that  the  process  of  retorting  or  melting  sulphur 
or  brimstone  is  a  process  of  reiming — the  product  of  such  melting  or 
retorting  being  no  longer  the  crude  product  of  the  mines.  In  substan- 
tiation of  this  all  'gatiou  we  refer,  first,  to  the  fact  that  the  average  sul- 
phur cont;'nt  of  the  crude  ores  as  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  Utah 
Sulphur  Company  docs  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  and  we  believe  that  the 
average  purity  in  sulphur  of  the  ])ro<lucts  of  other  minces  in  the  United 
States  and  of  the  mines  of  Japan  does  not  exceed  the  percentage  stated ; 
and,  second,  we  assert  upon  tlie  tests  made  by  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  of  the  University  of  Cnlifomia  and  upon  the  analysis 
made  October  10,  1905,  by  Herman  Harms,  Utah  state  chemist,  that 
the  percentage  oi  sulphur  in  the  product  resulting  from  the  retortii^ 
or  melting  of  American  crude  ores  is  between  99.70  per  cent  (hi  the 
case  of  the  average  samples  of  our  retorted  product  submitted  to  Doc- 
tor Harms),  and  99.89  ])er  cent  (as  shown  by  one  of  the  samples  sub- 
mitted to  the  California  experiment  station).  We  assert,  furtner,  tliat 
the  Japanese  sulphur  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  aforesaid  ruhngs 
as  crude  an<l  unrofmed  shows  a  sulphur  content  equal  in  percentages 
to  that  hereinbefore  last  mentioned. 
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The  statement  of  Ixit  M.  Morrill,  above  quoted,  that — 
the  only  article  known  in  commerce  as  refined  brimstone  ia  that  which  ia  obtained 
from  the  crude  brimstone  hy  the  process  of  vtiporizatioa  and  sublimation,  which 
releasee  the  eulphur  from  aU  foreign  matter  and  leaves  it  chemically  pure, 

is  uusound  and  opposed 'to  the  facts,  inasmuch  as  the  chemical  analy- 
ses of  our  sulphur  mad?  by  Doctor  Harms,  Utah  state  chemist,  show 
that  sublimed  sulphur  is  actually  less  pure  than  retoited  or  melted  sul- 
phur, inasmuch  as  the  process  of  sublimation  results  in  the  formation 
of  free  sulphuric  acid  and  does  not  result  in  the  expulsion  of  other  for- 
eign matters,  the  fact  beinf;  tliat  the  process  of  melting  or  retorting 
rids  the  sulphur,  as  demonstrated  by  the  analyses  above  referred  to,  of 
practically  all  impurities- 

Doctor  Harma's  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of  our  melted  or  re- 
torted product  was  as  follows: 

Actual  sulphur 99.71 

Nonvolatile  residue,  silica,  iron  ojcide,  etc .23 

Free  sulphuric  acid Uere  lisccs 

Sulphurous  acid Hone 

Aisenic None 

Moisture  at  100°  C.  (212*  F.) .06 

Total 100.00 

And  his  analysis  of  a  sample  of  our  "flowers  of  sulphur"  manufac- 
tured by  the  sublimation  of  our  retorted  or  melted  product  was  as 

follows : 

Actual  sulphur 89.028 

Free  sulphuric  acid : 755 

Sulphuric  acid None 

Arsenic ; None 

Selenium None 

Residue,  silica,  iron  oxide,  etc Olfl 

Moisture  at  IOC  C— 212"  F : ,-. 2W 

Total 100.000 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  analyses  that  the  process  of  sub- 
limation does  not  tend  to  make  the  sulphur  chemically  purer,  the 
principal  change  being  physical  or  mechanical  in  that  the  "  flowers  of 
sulphur"  is  more  flocculent  than  the  retorted  product.  From  the 
foregoing  it  seems  obvious  that  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment have  been  both  erroneous  on  principle  and  highly  injurious  to 
the  American  industry. 

The  injury  to  the  local  industry  becomes  the  more  apparent  when 
we  comprehend  that  the  average  price  of  Japanese  sulphur  as  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  is  820  per  ton  and  that  the  average  coat 
of  pnxlucing  sulphur  by  the  Utah  Sulphur  Company  (which,  it  ap- 
pears, is  sul^tantiaily  the  same  as  the  cost  of  producing  the  domestic 
article  in  Nevada)  has  been  $29  per  ton,  much  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  has  been  expended  for  the  item  of  labor.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  cost  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by  increasing  the 
output;  but  the  output  can  not  be  increased  in  the  face  of  the  free 
entry  of  the  cheap  sulphur  produced  by  oriental  or  Sicilian  labor  and 
brought  by  cheap  water  transportation  to  our  shores. 

Under  existing  conditions,  therefore,  the  American  laborer  must 
give  way  to  the  oriental  laborer,  and  this  in  apparent  violation  of  the 
express  provisions  of  law  and  because  of  decisions  based  upon  uiau^k: 
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cient  data  or  upon  misinformatioD  furnished  by  importers  of  the  for- 
ejgn  product. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  duty  be  increased  beyond  $S  per  ton,  but 
we  do  feel  that  the  new  tariff  shall  clearly  and  explicitly  provide 
that  the  rate  mentioned  shall  be  collectea>upon  all  sulphurs  that 
may  have  been  retorted  or  melted  or  may  have  gone  through  any 
process  that  changes  their  composition  from  the  crude  state  under 
which  they  are  mined  from  the  ground.  To  make  the  matter  more 
certain,  "crude  sulphur"  should  be  defined  as  "crude  sulphur  con- 
taining less  than  25  per  cent  of  sulphur." 

It  would  seem  to  be  suicidal  tnat  this  nation  should  rely  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  its  sulphur — a  product  so  important 
both  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war— and  yet  it  seems  to  be 
a  foregone  conclusion  that,  without  sufficient  protection,  most  of 
our  mines  must  close  and  our  consumption  be  supplied  largely  by 
foreign  importation.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  with  adequate 
protection  from  cheap  foreign  labor  the  production  within  this 
country  would  be  largely  increased,  even  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
the  whole  demand,  and  that  domestic  competition  would  result 
before  long  in  a  reduction  in  price  below  the  prices  that  have  here- 
tofore obtained  with  foreign  sulphur  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Utah  Sulphur  Company, 
By  N.  W.  Clayton,  President. 


HTBOV  WABD,  TOUVOSTOWIT,  OHIO,  THIirES  AHEKICAV  KAEEKS 
OF  ABSEinC  SHOULD  BE  PROTECTED  B7  A  DUTY. 

YoL'.NGSTOWN,  Ohio,  February  S4,  1909. 
Hon.  S,  E.  Payne, 

Chairman   Wai/s  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.   0. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  writer  together  with  others  have  an  invest- 
ment of  $200,000  in  an  arsenic  mine  and  mill  in  Vii^inia,  We  can  not 
operate  this  plant  for  the  reason  that  our  product,  viz,  white  arsenic, 
is  on  the  free  list  and  is  imported  duty  free.  The  white  arsenic 
imported  is  a  by-product  from  the  tin  mine^  inComwaU,  England, 
ana  Hartz  Mountains  in  Germany.  We  can  not  pay  American 
miners  and  mill  men  the  average  rate  and  compete  against  a  by- 
product of  foreign  corporations. 

There  are  6,000  net  tons  of  this  product  imported  annually,  all  of 
which  can  be  produced  here.  If  a  duty  of  1 J  to  2  per  cent  per  pound 
was  placed  iipon  it  for  say  five  years,  it  would  put  a  new  industry  in 
shape  to  meet  competition.  A  duty  of  2  cents  would  mean  about 
$250,000  annuaily  to  the  revenueg  of  the  United  States,  and  would 
develop  a  new  industry. 

Under  present  contfitions  the  gloss  manufacturers  who  use  this 
raaterial  would  be  benelited  by  a  duty,  because  at  present  they  must 
depend  on  buying  the  surplus  arsenic  coming  from  Europe,  uid  the 
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price  varies  from  3^  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound.  In  fact  the  market 
IS  not  in  any  way  staple,  as  it  would  be  if  our  A'irginia  plant  were 
protected  enough  so  it  could  operate  r^ularly  and  continuously. 

The  writer  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  your  honorable  committee 
has  given  this  letter  such  consideration  as  it  merits. 
I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Myron  Ward. 


CONFECTION  EllS'  COLORS. 

H.  KOHirSTAKH  &  CO.,  VEW  70BE  CITT,  ASK  FOB  A  PEOTECTITE 
TARIFF  OK  COAL-TAB  CONFECTIONBES'  COIOBS. 

87  Park  Place,  New  York  City, 

January  29,  1909. 
Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  'Ways  and  Means  Conimittee, 

^\'askington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  In  .this  brief  we  are  asking  for  a  tariff  rate  suit- 
able for  the  protection  of  an  industry  not  existing  prior  to  its  creation 
by  Americans.  V^'e  desipe  that  coat-tar  colors  intended  for  food-color- 
ing purposes  and  imported  from  abroad  in  a  condition  ready  for  certi- 
fication be  specificalW  taxed. 

The  production  of  certified  food  colors  is  distinctly  an  American 
enterprise.  Its  origin  Ues  in  our  own  food  and  drugs  act,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  food-inspection  decisions  76  and  77,  in  which  cer- 
tain coal-tar  colors,  seven  in  number,  are  permitted  in  foods  only,  if 
io  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness.  Prior  to  this  act,  it  is  safe  to  say,  all 
the  coal-tar  colors  used  for  food-coloring  purposes  in  the  United  States 
were  made  abroad  and  imported  therefrom.  The  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  published  on  July  13,  1907.  To 
date  not  one  foreign  manufacturer  has  placed  upon  this  market  any 
certified  food  colors.  The  attitude  of  a  lar^e  number  of  foreign  coal- 
tar  color  makers,  who  had  under  the  old  conditions  wiUingly  sold 
their  products  for  food-coloring  purposes,  with  more  or  less  implicit 
or  explicit  guarantee  of  special  care  in  selection  of  such  of  their 
products  as  were  offered  for  food-coloring  purposes,  upon  the  issue 
of  the  food -inspect  ion  decisions  76  and  77,  was  that  such  requirements 
were  unheard  of,  unprecedented,  unwarranted,  and  impossible  of 
execution.  Voluminous  and  extended  correspondence  both  by.  mail 
and  by  cable  and  personal  visits  and  solicitations  abroad  brought 
no  permanent  or  usable  or  useful  result. 

In  the  face  of  such  apparently  authoritative  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  a  set  of  manufacturers  controlling  large  plants,  abundant 
capital,  almost  inexhaustible  sources  of  supply  of  materials,  large  and 
experienced  str.ff  of  expert  chemists,  manufacturing  chemists  and 
rhemica)  engineers  and  an  enormous  amount  of  special  and  unpub- 
lished information  substantially  alone  and  unaideil,  we  set  about  the 
task  of  making  certified  food  colors.  We  found  it  no  easy  matter. 
We  have  spent  eighteen  months  of  our  time  in  the  accomplishment  of 
ihis  result  and  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  our  energies 
and  manufacturing  facilities  to  the  work.  Some  of  the  colors  pur- 
chased by  us  abroad  were  so  dirty  and  so  ('<^>nlaminaled  with  aTf^ni(:fj 
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and  other  mineral  or  metallic  poisons,  that  cleaning  them  up  was  an 
impossible  task;  others  could  be  purchased  abroad  in  such  condition 
that  they  could  be  satisfactorily  cleaned  up;  for  those  colors  that 
could  not  be  purchased  abroad  in  a  cleanable  condition  we  attempted 
to  buy  the  raw  materials  abroad  in  a  condition  of  cleanliness  which 
woula  enable  us  to  produce  the  colors  here  in  a  satisfactory  form. 
This,  in  itself,  apparently  a  simple  thing,  has  also  been  accom- 
plished only  after  incredible  efforts  and  failures.  Other  difficulties 
encountered  have  been  the  uncertainty  of  getting  successive  lots  of 
color  or  raw  material  in  the  theretofore  obtained  and  specified  condi- 
tion for  further  manufacture  and  refinement  here,  all  of  whicii 
irregularities  have  been  the  cause  of  very  expensive  embarrassments 
for  us. 

As  a  result  wholly  and  singly  of  our  confidence  in  our  own  judg- 
ment, and  of  our  perseverance  in  the  face  of  many  discourf^ements 
and  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  handicap  we  were  under  as  against 
these  experienced  large  and  powerful  foreign  makers,  we  have  now 
demonstrated  to  these  foreign  manufacturers  and  to  the  users  of  coal- 
tar  colors  for  food-coloring  purposes  that  they  were  wholly  and 
utterly  wrong  when  they  assumed  that  the  conditions  of  food-inspec- 
tion decisions  76  and  77  were  impossible  of  execution.  With  this 
conclusive  and  final  demonstration  of  their  error  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  foreign  makers  of  coal-tar  colors  will  at  once  attack  the 

[)roblem,  and  with  their  great  facilities,  their  great  plants,  their  cheap 
abor,  their  ability  so  to  choose  their  materials  as  to  make  their  prod- 
ucts of  extraordinary  purity,  thus  rendering  the  needful  and  subse- 
quent refining  steps  less  difficult  and  less  arduous,  and  therefore  less 
expensive,  wjll  solve  this  problem  which  they  have  confidently  re- 
garded as  incapable  of  solution. 

Any  domestic  manufacturer  would  therefore  be  at  certain  disad- 
vanti^es  with  respect  to  the  foreign  maker: 

1.  The  domestic  maker  must  purchase  his  raw  materials  whether 
partly  finished  color  or  not,  from  abroad,  and  the  foreigner  certainly 
makes  a  profit  on  these  sales. 

2.  The  foreign  maker  has  the  source  of  all  the  materials  he  sells  to 
the  domestic  maker  under  his  control  and  he  can  therefore,  without 
any  added  substantial  expense  to  himself,  so  select  his  raw  material 
as  to  make  the  material  supplied  by  him  to  the  domestic  maker  of 
greater  purity  and  easier  oi  refinement,  and  unless  the  domestic 
maker  should  by  some  fluke  or  accident  ascertain  this  fact  the  do- 
mestic maker  would  be  operating  on  this  less  advantageous  material 
at  a  correspondingly  greater  disadvantage  to  himself  as  against  the 
foreign  maker. 

3.  The  suitable  refining  of  the  colors  is  the  most  expensive  single 
operation  in  the  series  of  operations  needed  for  the  production  of  certi- 
fied food  colors,  30  far  as  labor  and  loss  of  material  are  concerned. 
The  foreigner  has  access  to  cheaper  labor;  the  loss  of  material  re- 
ferred to  18  the  loss  of  material  which  occurs  in  the  cleaning-up  or 
refining  process.  In  this  refining  a  certain  fraction  only  of  color  can 
be  effectively  separated  from  the  contaminations;  the  remainder 
stays  with  the  dirt  and  impurities.  To  the  domestic  maker  this  repre- 
sents a  very  substantial  loss,  because  he  can  not  dump  this  product 
into  this  market  as  can  the  foreign  maker  upon  his  own  domestic 
market.    At  this  point,  therefore,  the  domestic  makers  at  a  double 
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disadvantage,  (a)  more  expensive  labor  per  unit  of  product  made; 
(b)  practically  irreducible  losses  due  to  the  refining  process  which  are 
not  present  in  tlie  case  of  the  foreign  maker. 

With  this  demonstration  by  jGnerican  initiative,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance  that  coal-tar  colors  for  food-coloring  purposes  are  prop- 
erly subject  to  reflation,  and  that  regulation  which  insures  the  high 
(|uality  of  food  colors  possible  under  our  own  food-inspection  decisions 
is  both  feasible  and  practicable,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments will  not  be  long — and  very  likely  prior  to  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  succeeding  this  one — in  adopting  regulations  either  identical 
with  or  patterned  after  our  own  procedure.  In  such  case  the  foreign 
maker,  with  his  tremendous  natural  advantaj^ea  of  position,  will  have 
added  incentive  to  solve  the  problem,  since  his  market  for  uncertified 
food  colors  will  be  shrinking  and  the  market  for  certified  colors  will 
be  expanding. 

American  enterprise,  American  industry,  American  initiative,  and 
American  perseverance  have  presented  to  the  world  a  new  and  use- 
ful commercial  commodity,  namely,  certified  food  colors. 

This  they  have  done  while  the  world's  most  expert  and  experienced 
manufacturers  of  coal-tar  colors,  namely,  the  foreign  makers,  have 
sat  idly  by  doing  nothing  effective  toward  solving  a  problem  uni- 
versally looked  upon  as  highly  desirable  of  solution.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  our  food  and  drugs  act  they  were  more  than  willing  to 
take  what  profit  they  could  from  the  American  market.  Wlien,  in 
the  course  of  protecting  the  American  consumers  of  food  colors,  our 
Government  called  upon  these  foreign  makers  to  subject  their  goods 
to  the  impartial  scrutiny  of  its  officers  these  foreign  makers  failed 
to  make  good  their  widely  heralded  guaranty  of  tneir  food  colors, 
for,  to  date,  none  of  them  has  offered  any  certified  colors  to  the 
Ameri6an  people  and  they  have  by  word  and  by  deed  signified  their 
absolute  willingness  to  abandon  entirely  the  legitimate  domestic 
user  of  food  colors  by  making  no  effort  to  reassure  siich  users  that 
colors  properly  cleaned  and  certified  would  be  the  object  of  his 
attention,  and  openly  or  otherwise  informing  his  customers  that 
the  conditions  exacted  by  this  Government  were  incapable  of  ful- 
fillment. So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  foreigner  has  made  no  real 
effort  to  support  our  Government  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

After  Americans  have  demonstrated  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
time,  labor,  enei^,  and  money  that  our  Government  was  and  is 
right  in  its  requirement  for  a  cleaning  up  among  the  food  colors, 
s^l  the  foreigner,  contributing  notmng  whatsoever  toward  the 
assumption  of  the  risks  of  that  expensive  demonstration,  be  placed  in 
a  position  where  he  can  wipe  the  American  maker  out  of  existence 
because  of  the  latter's  disadvantageous  economic  position? 

We  believe  that  the  fair  answer  is,  no. 

If  ever  there  was  an  infant  industry,  then  the  making  of  certified 
food  colors  is  such  a  one.  The  incentive  for  its  existence  dates  no 
further  back  than  Food  Inspection  Decision  77,  published  July  13, 
1907. 

If  ever  there  was  an,  American  industry  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  it«  raw  materials,  then  this  ia  such  a  one. 

If  ever  there  was  an  American  industry  ojien  to  the  sharpest  kind 
of  competition  with  foreign  experience,  with  foreign  labor,  with 
foreiea  sources  of  supply,  then  this  is  such  a  one.  ^-^  , 
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In  order  that  this  industry  may  remain  permanently  here  and  may 
grow  and  develop,  it  must  receive  protection  against  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  specific  duty  suggested  is  not  high,  for  the  reason  that  in  many 
coses  it  is  necessary  U>  work  up  as  much  as  4  pounds  of  imported 
crude  dye  to  recover  1  pound  or  color  fit  for  certification. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  the  following  suggestions  are 
made: 

I.  (o)  Colors  imported  for  certification  as  food  colors  must  be  so 
declared,  and  they  shall  then  be  subjected  to  a  specific  duty  of  41 
per  pound.  (6)  No  colors  shall  be  certified  whose  origin  is  not  stated 
and  proven. 

II.  Raw  materials  or  crude  dyes  imported  from  abroad  and  here 
manufactured  into  colors  and  certified,  or  here  refined  and  certified, 
shall,  upon  proof  of  such  oriijiD  and  such  certification,  be  entitled  to 
a  drawback  of  all  the  duty  paid,  but  without  interest;  but  all  such 
raw  material  or  crude  dyes  must  be  declared  as  being  intended  for 
use  in  the  production  here  of  certified  food  colors. 

Suggested  formx  or  blanti/or  1(a)  ajid  (b). 
I.  (a)  Invoice  Bhould  atate  tho  packa^  niimberB,  etetiiner,  and  dato  of  invoice: 

founds color.    Imported  for  ceriificaiioii  as  a  food  color. 
See  F.  I.  D,  77,  page  2,  last  line  ol  "Manufacturera'  Oerlificate,"  erase  the 
period  aEt^r  "pounds"  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert:  " ;  and  I  further  certify  under  oath 
that  ail  tlie  goinis  offered  for  certification  herein  referred  to  were     (Here  insert — ) 

"(a)  imported  from  abroad  in  the   steamer on  the  date id  packages 

number 

or  "(6)  manufactured  hy  me  within  the  United  States," 
Suggfttfd/orim  or  blaJtis/or  II. 

1.  Invoice  should  sUtc  the  package  number,  aleamef,  and  date  of  invoice.    

pounds (crude  dye;  raw  material)  imported  for  itae  ia  production  of  certified 

2.  See  F.  I.  D.  77.  pa^2,  last  line  of  "Manufacturer's  ccrtifioHte,"  erase  the  period 
after  "pounds."  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert:  " ;  and  I  further  certify  under  oath  thai 
the  poidfl  offered  lor  certification  and  herein  referred  to  were"   ^Ilere  insert — 

(a)  made  from  the  raw  materials  of  packi^es  — — —  of  invoice  — - — —  of  steamer 

—  or  (b)  made  by  refming  the  crude  dye  of  packages of  invoice of 

Bicamer  — : . 

3.  A  form  of  demand  on  the  Treasury  for  a  refund  of  the  duties  paid  upon  the 
materials  referred  te  in  a  certified  copy  of  No.  2  above. 

Of  course,  the  above  forms  are  simply  suggestions  to  show  that 
so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  law  is  conecmed,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  clause. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H,  KOHNSTAMH  &  CO. 

DUTIES  OX  CHEMICALS. 

HfilTItT  HOWARD,  FOR  THE  XANnFACTUEING  CHEMISTS'  ASSO- 
CIATION, COHPARES  THE  IMPORTATIONS  UNDER  THE  VA- 
RIOUS TARIFF  SCHEDULES. 

33  Broad  Street, 
Boston,  January  Z6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Comndtlee, 

n'askiTUfton,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:    Under  date  of  December  3,  1908,  I  submitted  to  vou 
on  behalf  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United 
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States  a  brief  embodviD^  a  complete  chemical  schedule  as  desired 
by  this  association.  This  brief  with  few  exceptions  advocated  the 
tnaintenaDce  of  the  tariff  rates  of  the  act  of  1897. 

At  the  time  this  brief  was  prepared  the  association  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  chemical  schedule  under  the 
Dingley  Act  were  not  exorbitant  and,  indeed,  were  not  sufficiently 
high  to  prohibit  importations.  At  that  time,  however,  statistics 
showin?  the  relation  of  imports  to  domestic  production  were  not 
available,  but  since  then  the  association  has  procured  such  statistics 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  for  the  benefit  of  your  committee 
has  made  an  analysis  of  them  as  shown  in  the  annexed  table. 

This  table  gives  in  the  first  column  the  value  of  the  imports  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  in  the  second  column  the  value  of  the 
country's  proihictioiis  as  given  in  the  census  of  1905,  in  the  third 
column  the  total  of  the  imports  and  productions  called  the  "gross 
coDSumption,"  and  in  the  fourth  column  the  percentage  of  the  imports 
to  the  '  gross  consumption." 

Under  Schedule  A  it  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  constitute 
6  per  cent  of  the  gross  consumption.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
under  the  "free  list  '  the  imports  constitute  32  per  cent  of  the  gross 
consumption.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  "free  Ust"  consists 
principally  of  raw  materials  and  articles  not  generally  produced  in 
this  country,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  percentage  of 
imports  under  Schedule  A  is  very  high  as  compared  with  the  'free 
list."  In  other  words,  these  figures  alone  indicate  very  strongly  that 
the  rates  established  in  Schedule  A  are  not  generally  prohibitive. 
■  Of  all  the  schedules  from  A  to  N  there  are  hut  three  which  show  a 
materially  higher  percentage  of  imports  than  Schedule  A,  to  wit. 
Schedule  E,  sugar  and  mofasses;Schfdule  J,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute; 
and  Schedule  L,  silks  and  silk  goods.  That  these  three  schedules 
should  show  very  high  percentages  of  importations  is  to  be  expected, 
because  none  of  the  industries  included  in  these  schedules  have  a 
natural  development  in  the  United  States  owing  to  the  climatic 
conditions. 

Apart  from  the  three  schedules  above  enumerated  but  one  sched- 
ule— K,  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool— shows  a  higher  percentage 
of  importations  than  Schedule  A,  and  this  schedule  shows  but  0.2 
per  cent  higher. 

The  remaining  nine  schedules  show  a  smaller  percentage  of  impor- 
tations than  Schedule  A,  and  of  these  nine  five  show  less  than  one- 
half  the  percent^e  of  importations. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  reven\ie 
the  present  rates  of  duty  are  too  high  and  that  the  maximum  in- 
come to  the  Government  would  be  attained  by  lower  rates,  which 
would  tend  to  stimulate  importations.  Assuming  that  this  argument 
may  be  based  on  fact,  the  statistics  in  the  annexed  table  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  argument  is  more  applicable  to  at  least  nine  schedules 
than  the  chemical  schedule.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noted  that  of  the 
nine  schedules  showing  smaller  percentages  of  importations  than  the 
chemical  schedule,  five  show  a  gross  consumption  from  two  to  six 
times  greater. 

Tbat  the  Government,  as  a  practical  measure,  can  secure  greater 
revenue  from  an  increase  of  the  percentage  of  importation  in  schedules 
where  the  gross  consumption  is  great  than  in  schedules  whe^r^^^b. 
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consumption  is  comparatively  small,  like  the  chemical  schedule,  is  a 
proposition  which  needa  no  ar)rument. 

In  conclusion,  the  association  respectfully  submits  to  your  com- 
mittee— 

(1)  That  the  annexed  table  demonstrates  that  the  existing  rates 
under  Schedule  A  are  not  prohibitive. 

(2)  The  statistics  further  show  that  Schedule  A  has  contributed 
more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  country's  revenue  from  im- 
port duties.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  association  that  a  slight  increase 
of  importations  under  Schedule  A  bv  a  reduction  of  duties  would  not 
materially  increase  the  revenue,  wliile  an  efTort  to  increase  the  im- 
portations to  any  great  extent  would  necessitate  such  radical  reduc- 
tions of  duties  that  many  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  driven  out 
of  business. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  a  reduction  of  duties  as  a  revenue  measure 
this  association  earnestly  requests  of  your  committee  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  table.  This  association  does  not  desire  to  place  the 
burden  of  reduced  revenues  unfairly  on  other  American  manufac- 
turers^  but  the  statistics  submitted  clearly  demonstrate  that  in  an 
equitable  readjustment  of  tariff  rates  schedules  other  than  Schedule 
A  should  reef  ive  the  reduction  of  rates,  owing  to  the  smaller  per- 
centages of  importations  which  they  have  shown  and  the  lai^r 
market  which  they  have  enjoyed. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Henry  Howard, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.   ■ 

Tabk  tAounn?  Ttlation  o/importi  to  grou  cormaivption  under  the  ael  of  1897. 
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NOT  A  TRUST. 

THE  O^SEBAI   CHEMICAL    COHFAKT,  FEW  TORE  CITT,  REPU- 
DUTES  TH£  CHASQE  THAT  IT  IS  A  TSUST. 

25  Bboad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

February  9,  1909. 

COHIflTTEB  ON  WaTB   Ain>   MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  G, ' 
E>EAB  Sirs:  In  the  report  of  tariff  hearings  we  find  this  company 
referred  to  as  a  trust  controlling  70  per  cent  of  certain  products, 
namely,  borax,  tannin,  sulphuric  ether,  and  vanillin — products  alleged 
to  be  protected  by  duties  of  151  to  320  per  cent.  It  so  happens  that 
this  comj)any  neither  makes  nor  deals  in  any  one  of  these  articles,  and 
ao  far  is  it  from  being  a  trust  that  its  total  capital  is  only  $18,500,000, 
while  the  United  States  Census  Reports  for  the  year  1905  show  that 
the  capital  invested  in  chemicals  and  allied  products  was  $323,000,000, 
&od  the  amount  invested  in  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric, 
mixed  acids,  and  wood  distillations  was  $119,000,000  and  upward. 

We  have  heretofore  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  a  brief 
OD  the  subject  of  retaining  pyrites  and  pyrrhotite  ore  on  the  free  list. 
We  do  not  wish  to  have  the  strength  of  our  position  in  that  matter  in 
any  respect  weakened  by  false  statements  made  against  us. 
lours,  respectfully. 

General  Chemical  Company, 
Chas.  Robinson  Smith, 

Second  Vice-PresiderU. 


^dbyGoOgle 
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[Paragraph  90.] 


THOHAS  W.  CASTEE,  BOSTOH,  3USS.,  CIAIHS  THAT  THE  LDCE 
DTDTTSTET  NEEDS  PEESEVT  PSOTECTIOF. 

30  Kii-BY  Street,  Boston, 

January  19, 1909. 
Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  M.  C, 

Eouse  of  Bepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  At  the  risk  of  boring  you,  I  would  like  to  state  to  you 
in  a  few  words  my  Tiews  on  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
lime,  as  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the  present  duty  is  a  wise  one  and  only 
suifiGieat  to  prevent  the  importation  of  hme  from  the  provinces,  to 
the  injury  of  the  lime  industry  of  New  England,  as  a  little  considera- 
tion of  our  experience  here  previous  to  the  old  McKinley  tariif  seems 
to  me  to  clearly  demonstrate.  At  the  time  the  McKinley  tariff  went 
into  force  two-thirds  of  the  lime  which  I  was  selling  at  that  time  was 
imported  from  the  provinces,  and  in  less  than  a  year  I  w^s  not  sell- 
ing a  barrel  of  imported  lime,  but  was  dealing  quite  largely  in  lime 
from  Knox  County,  Me.,  and  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  the  year 
previous. 

For  the  past  five  years,  only,  I  have  been  manufacturing  lime 
myself  in  Rockport,  Me.,  having  leased  a  bankrupt  lime  plant,  which 
had  lain  idle  for  sometime;  since  that  time  I  nave  manufactured 
about  100^000  casks  per  year,  which  I  have  sold  at  a  very  small  profit, 
so  small,  in  factj  that  should  there  be  any  considerable  reduction  in 
the  present  tanff,  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  give  up  my 
lease  (which  I  can  do  at  any  time)  and  look  into  some  properties, 
which  I  have  been  solicited  to  do,  in  the  provinces,  where  both  lime 
rock,  wood,  and  labor  can  be  had  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  in 
Mew  England'-  In  view  of  these,  and  many  other  facta  whichcould 
be  shown,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  make  any  material  reduction 
in  the  present  tariff  on  lime  would  be  a  great  mistake,  and  I  will 
frankly  state  that  during  the  past  year  my  profit  on  the  lime  manu- 
factured has  not  been  over  5  cents  a  barrel,  a  profit  which  could  be 
easily  put  out  of  sight  by  the  low  prices  of  wood  and  labor  in  the 
provmces.  Trusting  you  will  see  your  way  to  oppose  any  reduction 
in  the  lime  schedule  or  the  new  hill,  I  remain,  with  great  respect, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Thomas  W.  Carter. 


^dbyGoo^le 
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THE  EASTERIT  UHE  HANTTFACTITRERS'  ASSOCIATION  BEQUESTS 
RETENTIOV  OF  PRESENT  BUTY  ON  LUCE. 

949  Broadway,  New  York  Crrr,  January  29,  1909. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Waskijigton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  we  hand  you  resolutions  and  petition  of  the 
Eastern  Jjime  Manufacturers'  Association  requesting  that  the  present 
duty  be  maintained  on  Hme. 

During  the  last  year  of  free  lime  over  200,000  barrels  of  foreign 
lime  came  into  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  Many  thousand  barrels 
were  sent  to  other  points  along  the  coast  where  American  hme  would 
bare  been  used.  Many  thousand  barrels  were  also  put  into  the  Lake 
ports.  The  lime  coming  into  our  markets  from  Canadian  points  ia 
manufactured  at  coast  ports  and  is  usually  shipped  with  part  cargo 
of  lumber.  Consequently  transportation  charges  are  not  high. 
That,  together  with  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  no  duty,  would  put 
foreign  hme  manufacturers  in  position  to  flood  our  coast  ports  with 
cheap  lime,  and  to  hold  our  trade  we  would  have  to  make  a  reduction 
in  price,  Because  of  the  extended  use  of  Portland  cement  for 
building  purposes,  lime  has  to  be  sold  at  a  very  close  margin.  Con- 
sequently, a  reduction  in  price  would  have  to  be  met  by  a  reduction  in 
wages.  The  latter  would  cause  hardship  among  the  men  at  the 
various  plants  because  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions  and  other 
necessities.  Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  New  York 
state  manufacturers  (not  members  of  the  association)  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  duty. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  would  petition  your  honorable  body 
to  maintain  the  present  tariff. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

Eastern  Lime  Manufacturers'  Association, 
F.  N.  Stranahan,   Ac^^ng  Secretary. 


Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

House  oj  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Eastern  Lime 
Manufacturers'  Association,  believe  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  lime  would  moan  a  severe  loss  to  the  lime  manufacturers  because 
of  the  reduction  in  price  to  meet  foreign  competition  that  would 
naturally  follow. 

We  believe  it  would  also  bring  hardship  to  the  men  employed  at 
the  various  lime  plants,  as  any  reduction  in  selling  price  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  wages. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  would  petition  your  honor- 
able body  to  maintain  the  present  tariff  on  lime  of  5  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Palmer  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  by  Lourllell  Palmer, 
vice-president,  York,  Pa.,  capacity  1,500  barrels 
daily;  Lourllell  Palmer  Company,  by  Lourllell  Pal- 
mer, president,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.,  capacity 
760  barrels  daily;  Steacy  &  Wilton  Company,  by 
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S.  S.  Wilton,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  capacity  600  barrels  daily:  John 
R.  Bittinger,  Hanover,  Pa.,  capacity  600  barrels 
daily;  York  Valley  Lime  Company,  W.  F.  Myers, 
president,  York,  Pa.,  capacity  96  tons  daily;  M.  J. 
Grove  Lime  Company,  E.  H.  Grove,  secretary, 
Lime  Kiln,  Md.,  capacity  400  tons  daily;  J.  E.  Baker 
Company,  J.  E,  Baker,  president,  York,  Fa^  52 
kilns,  aimual  capacity  120,000  tons;  American  Lime 
and  Stone  Company,  A.  A.  Stevens,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  84  kilns;  Thomasville  Stone 
and  Lime  Comjtany,   James  C,   Gitinga,   president, 


capacity  64  tons  djiUy;  Knickerbocker  Lime  Com- 
pany, Wm.  B.  Irmes,  president,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
20  kilns,  annual  capacity  1,250,000  bushels;  Charles 


Warner  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  35  kilns,  annual 
capacity  110,000  tons;  The  Sliennan  Lime  Company, 
Henry  L.  Shennan,  secretary,  capacity  75  tons  daily; 
Finch,  Perryn  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  II.  H.  Perryn, 
treasurer,  capacity  150  tons  daily  j  The  F.  W.  Wait 
Lime  Company,  F.  W.  Wait,  president,  capacity  70 
tons  daily;  Lee  Lime  Company,  by  M.  H.  Deely, 
capacity  1 50  tons  daily ;  Connecticut  Lime  Company, 
by  M,  H.  Deely,  president,  capacity  80  tons  daily; 
Hariy  M.  Farnam,  capacity  150  barrels  daily;  Ches- 
hire Lime  Manufacturing  Company,  by  W.  B.  Dean, 
capacity  200  barrels  daily;  The  Connecticut  Western 
Lime  Company,  by  Geo.  A.  Marvin,  treasurer, 
Canaan,  Conn.,  capacity  50,000  barrels  yearly; 
New  England  Lime  Ck)mpany,  C.  E.  GriiEn^,  presi- 
dent; Famam  Cheshire  Lune  Company,  C.  J.  Curtin, 
president,  39  Cortlandt  street.  New  York,  N,  Y., 
capacity   1,000  barrels  daily;  Pittsfield  Lime  Com- 

?any,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
ork,  N.  Y.,  capacity  50  barrels  daily;  Kockland- 
Rockport  Lime  Company,  by  O,  F.  Perry,  manager, 
82  kilns;  West  Stockhridgo  Lime  Compan;-,  by 
Cliflord  L.  Miller,  president,  capacity  40O  large 
barrels  daily. 


949  Broadway,  New  York  Citt, 

January  29,  1909. 
^AT8  AND  Means  Committee, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  instructions  I  beg  to  submit  a  copy  of 

Ereamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Eastern 
ime  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  said 
association  held  at  The  Walton,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1908: 


Where*e,  uoder  the  provisionfl  of  the  ^^'ilpon  bill,  enacled  by  ConRTess  in  1894,.  the 
nuly  on  lime  waa  fixed  at  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  said  rale  of  6  cento  per 
buiidred  pounds  was  reenacted  in  the  Dln^ley  bill  in  1898:  ^  ~  , 
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And  whereas  the  duty  of  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  a  not  now  nor  never  has  been 
prohibitive  in  its  effect  upon  im porta tiona,  and  only  partially  reconciles  the  di{- 
lerence  in  tho  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  this  country  and  in  Canada:  Now,  therefore, 

Raol^ied,  That  it  ie  the  sentiment  of  the  members  of  this  atsociation  that  a  reduc 
tion  of  the  present  duty  would  inSict  a  serious  and  unneceeeary  injury  to  the  labor 
and  capital  interested  in  the  lime  business  in  the  United  States, 

Ketolved,  That  the  eecretary  of  this  meeting  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  reaolution  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congreee  at  Washington. 

F.  N.  Stbanahan, 
Acting  Secretary,  Eastern  Lime  Manufacturers'  Aasocialion. 


TEE  EELLEY  ISLAND  LIHE  AND  TEANSFOBT  C0HFA9Y,  CLE7E- 
LAKD,  OHIO,  TEUrCS  FBESENT  DUTT  ESSENTIAI  TO  FBOS- 
PEEITT  OF  LIKE  INDUSTRT  IH  THIS  COUHTRT. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Henby  S,  Boutell,  M.  C, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  WashiTigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  at  just  this  time  you  are  deciding 
upon  the  duty  on  lime  into  this  country,  and  for  this  reason  I  desire 
to  point  out  to  yourself  a  few  of  the  points  against  the  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  lime  into  this  country.  The  maintenance  of  the  present, 
duty  on  lime  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  lime  manufacturers  of  this 
country. 

Lime  manufactured  in  Canada  is  the  lime  which  would  come  into 
this  country  in  large  quantities  if  the  duty  v  as  reduced,  or  taken  off 
on  this  article.  Trie  Canadian  manufacturers  are  able  to  manufac- 
ture lime  much  cheaper  than  we  are  in  this  country;  due,  first,  to 
the  lesser  cost  of  fuel  to  them,  and  second,  to  the  lesser  cost  of  labor 
to  them  than  it  costs  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  Tho 
cheapest  and  the  best  fuel  to  bum  lime  with  is  wood,  and  wood  has 
become  so  scarce  in  the  United  States  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  it  is  used  here  for  lime  burning.  The  Canadian  lime  manufncturera 
are  situated  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  wootl,  and  this  wood  is 
used  as  fuel  nearly  exclusively  by  these  hme  manufiicttirors,  and  as 
a  result  they  can  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  hme  at  a  less  cost  per 
barrels 

Labor  there  is  from  25  to  35  per  cent  cheaper,  and  in  this  they 
would  have  great  advantage  over  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
Tho  lime  manufactured  in  this  country  for  ordinary  building  pur- 
poses (which  is  the  main  thing  that  Canadian  lime  would  be  shipped 
m  for)  has  decreased  enormously  in  the  last  few  years,  and  as  a  result 
there  are  to-day  standing  in  the  United  States  nearly  twice  as  many 
kilns  and  manufacturing  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  lime  as  is 
produced.  So  that  the  more  the  foreign  importations  of  lime  come 
in  the  woise  would  it  make  the  present  conditions  of  the  lime  busi- 
ness in  this  cotmtry.  The  lime  business  in  this  country  needs  abso- 
lutely all  the  protection  that  can  be  given  it ,  and,  sis  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  <luty  should  be  increaj>cd  if  any  change  were  to  be  made. 

Also,  tho  Canadian  government  trios  to  exclu<le  any  opportunity 
United  States  manufacturers  might  have  of  shipping  into  their  coun- 
try by  putting  on  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  a  higher 
duty  than  the  United  States  duty  is  into  the  United  States,  viz,  a 
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duty  of  5  cents  per  hundredweight.  If  Canada  prevents  American 
manufacturers  from  ^ing  into  their  country  witn  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  than  they  have  into  this  country,  there  is  ahsolutely  no  reason 
why  we  Bhoufd  reduce  the  present  tariff  and  make  the  difference 
between  the  two  duties  all  the  more  marked. 
Yours,  very  truly; 

Kellet  Island  Lihe  and  Transport  Company, 
Lawrence  Hitchcock,  AssistarU  to  President. 


HOV.  W.  L.  JONES,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  TACOKA  AITS 
ROCHE  HAEBOR  LIHE  COSPANY,  ASKING  PBOTECTIOH  ON 
LUCE  FROK  CHINESE  LABOR. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feiruary  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

ChaiTToan  Ways  and  Means  Cimimittee, 

H(mse  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sik:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of 
Iclter  which  I  have  received  from  the  Tacoma  and  Roche  Harbor  Lime 
Company,  of  our  State,  I  am  personally  acquainted  with-  Mr, 
McMillin,  the  si^er  of  the  letter  and  president  of  the  company,  and 
know  him  to  be  a  man  of  splendid  character  and  ability,  and  I  think 
I  can  Touch  for  all  the  statements  made  in  his  letter,  as  I  am  satisfied 
he  knows  the  subject  thoroughly  about  which  he  writes,  I  invite 
your  careful  consideration  to  this  matter. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  W.  L,  Jones. 


Tacoma  and  Roche  Harbor  Lime  Company, 

Roche  Harbor,  Wa^Ji.,  January  26,  1909. 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones,  M.  C, 

WashingtoTk,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sib:  We  write  to  call  your  attention  to  an  inequality  and  an 
injustice  to  us  on  import  duty  on  lime.  As  you  know,  we  are  located 
rigiit  upon  the  British  Columbia  frontier.  The  market  for  lime  in 
British  Columbia  is  very  limited,  while  the  market  for  lime  upon  this 
side  of  the  line  is  very  extensive.  The  manufacturers  of  lime  in 
British  Columbia  are  able  to  turn  out  their  product  at  a  very  low 
price  by  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  at  about  90  cents  per  day. 
One  of  the  manufacturers  of  lime  upon  that  side  tofd  the  writer  a  short 
time  ago  that  that  was  what  they  paid  their  Chinese  laborers.  On  this 
side  of  the  line  we  pay  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day  for  white  labor. 
The  manufacture  of  lime  is  practically  a  question  or  labor.  You  will 
thus  note  the  great  advantage  in  favor  of  the  British  Columbia  manu- 
facturers. The  present  rate  of  duty  on  importation  of  lime  to  this 
country  is  5  cents  per  100  pounds.  British  Columbia  lime  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  put  tneir  product  on  the  markets  of  Puget 
Sound  at  a  very  low  price.  They  are  also  able  to  reach  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship's 
line  of  steamers  at  a  lower  rate  than  ourselves'.  This  is  accounted  for 
«]31ft-AP-09 7  r,.,iz.JkCA>(>3lc 
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in  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  of  steamers  makes  to  them 
a  much  lower  rate  of  freight  to  Hawaii  than  we  are  able  to  get  from 
the  Sound  by  American  lines.  The  difference  in  rate  of  freight  is 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  duty,  which  thus  places  us  at  an  actual 
disadvant^e  in  competition  with  tnem  in  our  own  American  market 
of  Hawaii. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  market  in  British  Columbia  is  very 
limited,  the  manufacturers  upon  that  side  are  protected  against  com- 
petition from  us  by  a  duty  of  20  percent  ad  valorem.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  customs  authorities  on  that  side  insist  upon  calculating  the 
rate  of  duty  upon  an  arbitrary  selling  price  for  our  lime  on  this  side 
without  regard  to  the  actual  price  at  which  we  sell  it  or  offer  it  for 
sale.  ^^ 

These  conditions  place  us  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  with  the 
result  that  the  British  Columbia  manufacturers  are  shipping  their 
product  largely  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Oregon  and  Puget 
Sound  markets  in  competition  with  us  on  a  basis  of  lower  cost  of  labor 
in  production,  while  we  are  shut  out  of  their  markets  by  a  protective 
law.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  their  law  if  they  see  fit  to 
protect  themselves  to  that  extent.  We  do  think,  however,  that  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  for  our  laws  to  permit  them  to  stand  behind  an 
impregnable  wall  of  protection  and  thus  invade  our  markets  at  will. 
These  invasions  are  also  made  in  sweeping  cuts  in  the  price  of  lime  in 
order  to  try  and  force  us  to  buy  off  their  competition.  In  fact,  they 
have  repeatedly  made  deliberate  offers  to  remain  out  of  our  markets 
entirely  for  a  cash  consideration,  without  which  they  insisted  upon 
continuing  to  practice  piracy  upon  our  markets,  knowii^  that  we 
have  no  means  of  retaliation  under  the  existing  laws.  The  injustice 
of  this  situation  should  be  manifest  to  you.  We  presume  some  changes 
will  likely  be  made  in  the  tariff  schedule  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  We  therefore  write  to  ask  you  in  connection  with  our 
other  Representatives  in  Congress  to  endeavor  to  secure  some  relief 
for  us  sufficient  to  cover  the  inequality  above  mentioned.  We  think 
the  rate  of  duty  on  importation  of  lime  under  the  circumstances 
shi  uld  not  be  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  more  satisfactory 
bii'  is,  however,  would  he  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  barrel  of  200  pounds. 

There  are  five  companies  manufacturing  lime  on  Puget  Sound  at 
this  time.  They  employ  collectively,  directly  and  indirectly,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  500  or  600  men  and  have  a  capital  engaged  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  value.  All  of  these  institutions  ano  their 
employees  are  greatly  interested  in  this  subject,  and  will  be  grateful 
for  any  effort  that  you  may  make  in  their  behalf. 

We  will  send  similar  letters  to  our  other  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  this  State,  and  especially  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  the  members 
of  our  delegation  upon  this  subject  in  the  hope  that  we  may  have  as 
early  relief^as  possible  for  the  reason  that  every  day  represents  a 
very  laige  loss  to  us  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of  prices  which  is 
represented  by  the  acts  of  piracy  practiced  upon  our  markets  from 
across  the  line. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  effort,  and  hoping  to  have  an 
early  reply,  we  are, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

TacOma  and  Roche  Harbob  Limb  Company, 
By  John  S.  McMilin,  fresidcrrf.  C   OOok' 


PUMICE  STONE — JAMEB  H.   BHODES  &   CO. 

PUMICE  STONE, 


JAIIES  H.  KHODES  A  CO.,  OF  CmCAaO,  ILL.,  FILE  STTPPLEMEITIAI 
STATEKES^T  BEIATIVE  TO  PUMICE  STONE. 

Chicago,  January  SS.  1909. 
Hon.  a  E.  Patne,  M:  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washinglon,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sih:  We  have  carefully  noted  the  Btatementa  made  by  Mr. 
Garlow  relative  to  pumice,  reported  in  your  hearing  for  December  4, 
and  b^  leave  to  submit  the  following  facts  as  contra  evidence,  which 
we  trust  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  yourself  and  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Garlow  states  that  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company's  cost  of 
pumice  stone  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  for  shipment  is  113.75,  and  the  freight 
to  New  York  is  $11,40,  making  an  f.  o.  b.  New  York  price  of  $25.50. 

We  clearly  show  in  our  statement  of  December  7  that  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  American  groxmd  Italian  pumice  stone  is  S23.60 
f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Mr.  Garlow  works  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  quantity  of  pumice  stone  consumed  in  New  York.  The  fact  is 
that  65  per  cent  of  all  the  pumice  stone  we  make  is  consumed  west  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Buffalo  to  Harrisburg, 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  idea  of  what  their  chances  in  open  competition 
would  be,  we  show  the  comparative  costs  per  ton  of  the  Cudahy 
pumice  and  Italian  pumice  at  the  largest  consuming  centers. 


Price  per 

Prioepei 

Cudahy-jpninko. 

tbelr  Broo^yu  mill. 

B»tf^,  IT.  Y. 

liars 

BuffBto,  y.  Y. 

Phu  tni^t  Irom  Omaha,  at  4S  cents  per 

Plus  trelgbt  ham  Now  York,  at  IS  cents 

22.  TB 
13.  TB 

CfaodBX,  0«o. 

aaelni.OUi,. 

S3.n 

Plui  M^t  trom  o'maha.  at  42  cents  per 

Total 

22.15 
13. 7» 

CbKfniufl,  OUa. 

Cfndnfuti,  OUo. 

"£s^iS^t°.T^."?.''*!»:^*r 

PlQS  Irelght  from  New  Totk,  at  M  neats 

Total 

11.26 

c»tow>,nt 

ClUcoffo,™. 

'"'tan'SSi^i  °™^  at  27  <mta  par 

^';i^'Slf^re^T^"'^'"°~°'' 

ULU 
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The  Itnlian  pumice  stone  is  produced  by  running  drifts  or  tun- 
nels into  the  sides  of  Monte  Bianca,  in  the  island  of  Lipari,  Italy. 
The  average  depth  of  these  workings  would  be  60  to  75  feet.  I 
have  personally  examined  them  during  two  different  trips.  The 
pumice  stone  occurs  in  pockets  and  is  mixed  with  coarser  grades 
of  stone,  so  that  the  lumps  have  to  be  separated;  even  the  small 
lumps  for  grinding.  It  is  then  transported  on  the  backs  of  burros 
and  numan  beings  for  21  miles  to  the  village  of  Carmeto.  During 
ten  months  of  the  year  it  is  sent  by  a  small  steamer  to  Messina, 
where  it  is  transshipped  to  New  York.  During  two  months  of  the 
year  a  vessel  wilt  occasionally  stop  at  the  island  to  take  on  a  cai^o. 

Compare  this  diiTicult  operation  with  the  fact  that  this  Nebraska 
silica  occurs  eis  a  powder  or  "volcanic  dust,"  as  stated  by  Professor 
Barbour  (in  his  glowing  recommendation,  which  sounds  as  if  it  was 
dictated  by  the  Cudahy  Company's  advertising  department). 

Wtile  it  is  necessary  to  nrst  crush,  then  remove  the  moisture, 
then  mill  and  then  sieve  Italian  pumice,  it  is  only  necessary  in  their 
case  to  shovel  the  stuff  out  of  tne  ground,  dry  it,  and  sift  it.  We 
speak  from  knowledge,  having  had  the  Cudahy's  crude  material  in 
our  Chicago  warehouse  and  have  examined  it.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  this  Nebraska  silica  which  is  4  to  10  inches  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

QUALITY. 

With  a  lower  cost  price  in  all  of  the  principal  consuming  markets 
and  the  unlimited  capital  of  the  meat  trust  behind  them,  with  local 
warehouses  in  every  large  city  to  aid  their  distribution,  why  should 
this  industry  ask  a  protection?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
American  a  die  a  ^so-called  pumice — never  is  and  never  will  have 
the  cutting  power  and  other  qualities  possessed  by  the  Italian  article. 
That  is  why  the  Chicago  Pumice  Company,  in  which  Mr.  Quigley 
was  formerly  interested,  failed ;  because  they  could  not  find  a  market 
for  their  stock.  Before  they  failed  they  bought  considerable  Italian 
pumice  stone  from  us,  for  which  they  still  owe  us. 


Of  what  weight  are  their  analyses?  Every  chemist  wiD  tell  you 
that  the  analyses  of  limestone  and  chalk  are  exactly  the  same;  yet, 
anv  person  without  any  knowledge  whatever  could  tell  you  the 
difference  between  limestone  and  clialk,  and  one  could  not  be  use<l 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  other.  The  same  thing  applies  to  many 
grades  of  fuller's  earth  and  also  to  whiting,  some  of  wliich  sells  for 
75  cents  and  others  at  30  cents,  and  they  all  analyze  the  same. 
Coal  and  diamonds  also  practically  analyze  the  same  and  pumice 
stone  and  silica  wdl  analyze  the  same,  yet  there  is  a  physical  differ- 
ence, the  same  as  in  Umestone  and  chalk,  that  can  not  be  overcome. 
Therefore  their  chemical  analyses  are  of  absolutely  no  avail.  Pumice 
stone  is  used  in  soap  only  to  make  up  weight  and  furnish  grit,  and 
silica  or  silica  sand  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  you  will 
notice  that  the  Haskell  Brothers  Soap  Company  are  the  only  con- 
sumers whom  the  Cudahy  Company  has  ever  sold  a  car  to. 
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They  claim  to  have  invested  about  $75,000,  but  this  was  invested 
before  they  ever  dreamed  of  going  into  the  pumice  stone  business, 
for  the  foUlowing  reasons:  The  Cudahy  Company  have  a  scouring 
compound  known  as  "Dutch  Cleaiiser,"  the  base  of  which  is  this 
silica,  which  thev  shovel  up  in  Nebraska  sometimes  4  inches  under 
the  surface.  After  three  j-ears  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  same 
machinery  and  sifting  apparatus  which  prepared  the  article  for  their 
use  could  just  as  well  make  some  for  the  pumice  stone  market. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  an  investment  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
peting in  a  general  pumice  stone  market,  they  have  not  1  cent. 
Why  should  they  ask  protection  1 

OCEAN  FRBIOHT. 

He  states  that  the  ocean  freight  is  12.92  a  ton.  The  lowest  rate  we 
have  paid  in  a  year  is  18s.,  or  $4.32  a  ton. 

AMERICAN  LABOR   EMPLOYED. 

You  have  our  statement  that  we  employ  and  pay  $25,000  for  labor 
and  American  materials,  and  have  an  actual  investment  for  the  express 
purpose  of  furnishing  pumice  stone,  and  are  liable  to  become  bank- 
rupt unless  some  prota;tion  is  granted  gainst  Italian  grinders. 

DO  JOBBERS  OB  BROKERS  PREFER  TO  HANDLE  THE  ITALIAN  PUMICE  1 

Mr.  Quigley's  statement  is  that  jobbers  do  not  handle  his  pumice 
stone  because  they  could  make  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  handlii^ 
Italian  pumice.  This  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  It  would  be  much 
easier  for  the  average  jobber  to  buy  his  punuce  from  the  Cudahy 
Company  and  get  defivery  from  Omaha  at  a  week's  notice  rather  than 
import  his  goods  from  Messina  and  have  the  money  tied  up  for  three 
months. 

As  to  his  statements  that  three  times  more  profit  is  made  on  the 
ItaUan  pumice  stone  than  on  their  sihca,  you  can  see  by  the  cost  prices 
to  the  jobbers  f.  o.  b,  any  city  how  ridiculous  this  statement  is  and 
that  the  jobber  could  make  more  money  on  Cudahy's  product.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  the  proper  article  and  doe^  not  take  the  place 
of  ItaUaa  pumice  stone. 

PRESENT    SELLING   PRICES    FOR   CUDAHT's    AMERICAN    PUMICE. 

On  October  14  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  W.  H.  Krebs,  wrote 
us  as  follows: 

We  name  yoa  ft  confidential  price,  in  carload  quantity,  of  (19.50  per  ton,  sacked, 
about  375  pounds  e»ch,  f.  o.  b.  Cfiicago;  and  (32.50  per  ton,  barreled,  about  350  pounds 
DM  each,  I.  o.  b.  Qiicago.    Tenna,  tnirty  days,  or  1  per  cent  for  cash  in  ten  days. 
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We  purchased  2  bags  on  October  26,  bo  we  could  test  the  material; 
copy  ot  their  bill  is  as  follows: 

Bought  of  the  Cudohy  Packing  Company. 

33  UicBioAN  Atbnub,  Chicaoo,  Iu.., 

October  t6,  I90S. 
Delivered  from  etock  at  Chicago;  sales  ticket  No.  170515. 

2  sacks  XX  pumice,  795  pounds,  $19.50  per  ton |7-  76 

Order  No.  10897. 

American-ground  Italian  pumice  stone  costs  us  at  Chicago  $29.50 
per  ton,  yet  they  can  sell  their  material  at  $19.50  per  ton  at  a  profit 
and  still  ask  protection. 

This  statement  is  made  with  the  hope  that  your  committee  will  give 
us  the  necessary  protection  on  the  Italian  pumice  atone,  which  we 
grind  at  Brooklyn,  and  asked  for  on  December  7,  page  4058. 

The  writer  would  be  especially  anxious  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee and  give  any  further  information  relative  to  these  statements 
that  you  may  consider  necessary.  We  will  also  show  in  confidence 
any  of  our  audits. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co, 

Elueb  R.  Mubphet,  President. 


HOH.  R.  w.  BomnraE,  h.  c,  submits  letter  of  j.  a.  kcnattqh- 

TOV,  SOTITH  OHAHA,  ITEBR.,  RELATIVE  TO  PTJHICE. 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  January  SO,  1909. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Stubbs, 

Denver,  Ccdo. 

Dear  Mr.  Stubbs:  The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  has  presented 
through  its  representative,  Mr.  M.  T.  Garlow,  a  proposition  to  the 
congressional  tariJT  committee  to  place  a  duty  of^one-haif  cent  per 
pound  on  imported  pumice,  and  there  are  some  others,  who  are  also 
interested  in  the  proposition,  likewise  working  to  the  same  end. 

Such  others  and  tne  Cudahy  Packing  Company  own  more  or  less 
pumice  located  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  there  are  also  large 
quantities  in  Colorado  and  Utah  as  well  as  several  other  States.  The 
pumice  owned  by  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  is  now  confined  to 
the  manufacturing  of  "Old  Dutch  Cleanser,"  a  cleaning  and  scouring 
compound. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  has  made  a  very  thorough  and 
exhaustive  examination  into  the  uses  of  pumice  in  the  commercial 
world  generally  and  fin<!  that  there  is  ouite  a  lai?re  quantity  used  in 
various  ways,  but  the  trade  is  supplied  practically  100  per  cent  by 
foreign  pumice  produced  in  Italy,  quite  accessible  to  shipping  ports, 
at  a  nominal  labor  expense,  and  brought  to  this  country'  as  ballast 
and  at  a  nominal  transport  at  ion  expense.  The  practice  is  to  ship  it 
in  rock  form,  and  it  is  ground  up  and  graded  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
being  distributed  from  there  into  the  territory  east  of  Chicago,  which, 
as  you  will  appreciate,  is  the  most  densely  populated,  and  hence  the 
field  for  the  sale  of  this  article. 

After  having  obtainc<l  prices  at  which  the  product  is  distributed 
throughout  the  eastern  territory  and  figm^ed  on  the  cost  of  pro<iuction 
of  the  American  article,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  American  article 
can  not  bo  marketed  under  tlie  present  nominal  duty  assessed  against 
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the  foreign;  hence  our  only  hope  lies  in  the  direction  of  petting  a  duty 
of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  placed  against  the  foreign  article, 
and  this  we  figure  will  not  be  prohibitive  but  protective. 

Certainly  the  State  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  many  other  western 
States,  are  vitally  interested  in  this  because  the  development  of  the 
industry  means  the  disbursement  of  a  large  amount  of  money.  The 
article  now  lies  in  the  ground  valueless;  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  and 
made  to  yield  a  large  sum  to  the  laboring  element  of  our  country,  and 
it  will  be  if  we  can  properly  impress  the  congressional  committee  with 
the  merits  of  our  case. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bonynge,  one  of  your  representatives,  with  an  office 
in  the  Equitable  BuUding,  is  a  member  of  the  Congressional  tariff 
committee,  and  I  will  very  much  appreciate  your  doing  what  you  can 
to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  this  proposition  to  the  western 
country,  particularly  the  State  of  Colorado.  You  may  say  to 
Mr,  Bonynge  that  you  are  well  assured  that  ample  capital  lies  ready 
to  develop  this  industry  whenever  it  has  received  such  protection  as 
the  conditions  clearly  require. 

It  would  be  well  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Bonynge  also  that  there 
is  a  very  wide  field  and  the  deposits  are  so  extensive,  covering  over 
such  an  area  of  country,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to 
get  a  monopoly  even  if  he  were  so  disposed.  The  field  is  open 
for  everyone,  and  unquestionably  within  a  few  years  time  American 
industry  and  ingenuity  will  materially  lessen  the  cost  of  production 
so  that  the  trade  will  buy  it  fully  aa  cheap,  if  not  at  less  cost  tlian 
the  foreign  article,  but  without  some  protection  to  foster  the  propo- 
sition there  is  no  sane  person  who  would  be  willing  to  put  his  capita] 
into  the  business,  which,  as  it  appears  to-day,  has  no  show  of  suc- 
cessfully competing  with  the  foreign  article. 

Then  again  we  have  got  to  consider  the  prejudice  that  exists  for 
the  foreign  article,  which  has  been  tried  and  found  satisfactory, 
while  the  American  article  is  to  a  great  extent  untried,  but  the 
congressional  committee  was  given  such  proof  as  satisfied  them 
that  the  American  pumice  exists  in  kind  equal  to  any  foreign  pro- 
duction and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  American  require- 
ments for  many  years  to  come. 

Another  thing.  Those  interested  in  the  foreign  article  have  never 
tried  to  see  how  much  they  could  increase  the  use  of  this  very  useful 
material,  and  I  believe  that  if  American  industry  got  hold  of  it  or 
was  given  any  reason  to  take  hold  of  it  with  a  fair  chance  to  make  a 
living  the  uses  would  be  very  much  increased. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  this  proposition,  but 
I  know  that  your  influence  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  anything  you  can 
do  toward  helping  out  on  the  subject  wiii  be  highly  appreciated. 

Of  course  1  do  not  know  how  close  you  stand  to  Representative 
Bonvnge,  but  it  is  a  proposition  that  really  should  not  require  very 
mucn  argument  to  convince  that  gentleman  that  the  interests  of  his 
State  are  at  stake.     The  time  to  do  effective  work  is  now. 
I  should  very  much  appreciate  an  expression  from  you. 
With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  A.  McNaughtoni  ^-,,1,, 
Traffic  Manager  Oudahy  Packing Com^im^^'^ 
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ASPHAIiTUM. 

[Paragraph  93.] 

J.  W.  HOWABD,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  STJCWESTS  A  NEW  CLASSIFICA- 
TION FOB  ASPHALTUH  AND  ITS  GOHFOUNDS. 

1  Broadway,  New  York,  January  12,  1909. 
Hon.  Seremo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Co-inmittee, 

Washinyton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  Permit  me  to  submit  the  following  statements  on  the 
eubject  of  tariff  on  asphalt  and  its  compounds,  speaking,  as  I  do, 
from  the  standpoint  oi  a  consulting  engineer  of  municipalities,  etc., 
in  almost  every  State,  having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
during  the  past  twenty-one  years  to  pavements,  especially  to  asphalt 
pavements,  which  absorb  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  aspnalts 
imported  and  produced  in  tlie  United  States;  also  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  practically  all  the  sources  of  asphalts,  cost  of  produc- 
tion, refining,  sliipping,  etc.,  together  with  their  quaUties  and  quan- 
tities used  annually. 

First.  The  tariff  act  of  1907  provides  ft  dutv  of  $1.50  per  ton  on 
crude  ftsphalt  and  SI)  per  ton  on  refined  asphalt. 

This  should  be  modified  by  a  reduction  on  crude  and  a  slight 
change  in  the  rate  and  manner  of  applying  it  to  refined  asphalt,  to 
have  it  apply  to  the  pure  bitumen  or  pure  asphaltum  content  in  the 
various,  refined  asphalts  and  their  compounds  imported.  It  is  the 
asphaltum  or  bitumen  which  is  of  value  m  such  importations,  not  the 
various  foreign  substances  found  in  different  proportions  in  different 
asphalts. 

The  modifications  I  suggest  below  are  in  accord  with  the  Repub- 
lican platform  promise  that  "the  duties  will  equal  the  difTercnce 
between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  with  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries." 

Crude  asphalt  and  crude  bitumen  and  their  natural  compounds 
should  be  returned  to  the  free  list,  being  admitted  free  of  duty;  but 
any  and  all  of  said  substances,  if  refined  or  advanced  in  value  by 
artificial  or  special  treatment,  should  pay  a  duty  of  $5.60  per  ton 
(2^00  pounds)  of  pure  asphaltum  or  pure  bitumen  content. 

This  IS  the  differential  in  cost  of  production,  labor,  mining,  refining 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  fair  profit,  compared  with  like  foreign 
materials.  This  also  takes  into  account  the  average  transportation 
charges  within  the  United  States  for  domestic  asphalts  from  many 
points  where  now  produce<l  in  the  United  States  (CaUfomia,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Texas,  etc.)  to  several 
hundred  cities  where  su(h  domestic  products  compete  with  imported 
asphalts  such  imported  asphalt  all  arriving  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  not  being  able  to  penetrate  far  because  of  westbound  freights. 

Second.  To  return  crude  asphalt  to  the  free  list  and  to  place  refined 
asphalt  upon  a  scientific  and  economic  basis  of  its  purity,  as  suggested, 
will  encourage  and  add  to  the  labor  of  refining  foreign  products  after 
importation  into  the  United  States.  This  will  also  assist  the  pro- 
ducers of  American  asphalts*,  because  they  are  purer  and,  as  a  whole, 
superior  to  imported  asphalts,  not  only  in  quality,  but  because  a  less 
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quantity  is  needed  to  produce  the  same  area  of  pavement,  water- 
proofing, and  other  constructions. 

Third,  A  healthy  competition,  not  only  between  producers  of 
domestic  asphalts,  but  with  foreign  asphalts,  has  existed  for  a  long 
time.  The  foreiOT  asphalts  also  compete  against  each  other.  The 
production  of  domestic  asphalts  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
mcreased  500  per  cent,  or  to  more  than  five  times  the  amount  per 
annum  of  domestic  production  ten  years  ago ;  whereas  the  importa- 
tions of  foreign  asphalts  have  steadily  decreased,  until,  during  the 
past  year,  the  amount  of  importations,  on  a  pure  bitumen  or  pure 
asphaltom  basis,  are  only  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  domestic 
production.  Ten  years  ago  the  quantity  imported  was  more  than 
twenty  times  the  domestic  production. 

The  history  of  asphalt,  which  is  used  as  a  bituminous  cement,  is 
following  the  history  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States,  AH 
Portland  cement  was  formerly  imported,  but  is  now  produced  in  the 
United  States  cheaper  than  the  coat  of  foreign  Portland  cements 
f.  o.  b.  foreign  ports.  American  Portland  cements  are  being  exported. 
Very  little  foreign  Portland  cement  is  imported.  Asphalt,  or  its 
equivalent,  asphalt  cement,  has  displaced  during  the  past  ten  years, 
one-half  of  the  importations,  and  under  a  modified  tariff,  as  suggested 
in  section  first  above,  will  continue,  under  a  healthy  competition 
between  domestic  asphalts,  to  replace  practically  all  Imported 
asphalts. 

An  illustration  of  the  present  healthy  competition  is  found  in  the 
several  powerful  groups  and  many  small  producers  which  compete 
with  each  other  at  home;  several  exporting  from  the  United  States, 
(a)  A  California  group,  which  combined  about  10  producing  com- 

Eanies  under  the  leadership  of  the  manager  of  what  is  understood  to 
e  the  sales  department  oi  the  Union  OU  Company,  anrl  manager  of 
the  "California  Asphaltum  Sales  Agency."  of  which  Mr.  Fillmore 
Condit  is  resident  eastern  agent  at  New  York.  This  agency  and  about 
a  dozen  other  competing  producers  in  California  have  a  special  $10 
per  ton  freight  rate  to  Atlantic  seaboartl  cities,  with  proportional 
reductions  to  interior  points.  Incidentally,  permit  me  to  state  a  few 
errors  from  oversight  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  cost  of  production, 
refining,  etc.,  of  foreign  asphalts,  including  the  omission  to  mention 
se  vera]  Am  eric  an  asphalts  produced  at  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  between  California  and  Texas:  which  errors  and  omissions 
appear  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Condit  before  your  committee  on 
November  23,  1908,  including  additional  statement  dated  New  York, 
December  3,  1908,  viz: 

"  That  low  tariff  has  never  benefited  American  consumers  of  asphalt 
or  American  cities."  It  benefits  both,  because  the  real  consumers 
are  the  thousands  of  contractors  and  builders  who  purchase  asphalt 
and  asphalt  cement.  The  final  consumers  are  thn  property  holders 
and  taxpa^yers  who  are  assessed  to  pay  for  pavements  constructed  by 
municipalities.  Pavements  alone  absorb  'JO  per  cent  of  all  asphalt 
produced  at  home  and  imported. 

"That  Bermudez  asphalt  when  refined  and  sold  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
costs  the  company  $12.50  per  ton,"  or  a  tabulated  statement  to  this 
effect.  He  foists  to  add  $7  per  ton,  mentioned  at  another  point  in 
his  statement,  which  must  be  paid  to  Venezuela  to  cover  the  cost  of 
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production,  and  &  profit  in  the  form  of  an  export  duty  there.  There- 
fore the  cost  to  the  American  producer  of  this  asphalt  f .  o.  b.  cars  New 
York  should  be  J19.50  per  ton  without  any  allowance  for  a  loss  of  28 
per  cent  of  the  imported  crude  which  occurs  by  refining.  Nor  has  he 
added  anything  for  profit.  The  California  asphalts  and  other  domes- 
tic asphalts  have  for  many  years  been  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  per  ton 
than  imported  asphalts  at  almost  every  point  in  the  United  States, 
including  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  T)ome5tic  asphalts  enjoy  a 
practical  control  of  the  center  and  west  of  the  United  States  because  of 
the  westbound  freights  needed  to  he  added  for  delivering  imported 
asphalts  to  western  points. 

(b)  A  Trinidad  group  which  leases  a  deposit  in  Trinidad,  West 
Indies,  from  the  Crown  of  England,  to  the  New  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  Company,  which  company,  with  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving 
Compan}',  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  General  Asphalt  Company. 
This  group,  directly  or  indirectly,  controls  or  produces  American 
asphalts  in  California  and  other  States.  It  is  possibly  the  strongest 
group  and  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  either  foreign  or  domestic 
asphalts.  It  uses  both  in  cities  located  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts. 

(c)  A  Venezuela  group  which  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  the 
A.  L.  B.  Asphalt  Company,  importing  Bermudez  asphalt  from 
Venezuela  and  selling  it  to  members  of  the  "Independent  Asphalt 
Association"  and  others.  This  group  includes  25  or  more  contractors 
and  purchasers.  Cost  of  production  and  especially  freight  rates  from 
New  York  to  the  West,  whore  most  asphalt  is  used,  prevents  Ber- 
mudez or  Venezuela  asphalt  from  more  than  a  feeble  competition  with 
domestic  asphalts. 

id)  A  Texas  group  is  not  one  of  a  combination  of  companies,  but 
means  that  there  are  several  producers,  such  as  the  Texas  Company, 
the  Sun  Company,  the  Ellis  Company,  and  otliers,  producing  asphalts 
which  compete  with  each  other  and  with  all  others  from  elsewhere. 
These  Texas  asphalts  are  extensively  used  for  many  purposes  and  are 
regarded  as  sold  at  lower  rates  to  consumers  than  asphalts  from  any 
other  source  and  delivered  at  cities  not  only  on  the  Atlantic  coast  but 
in  the  Middle  West. 

(e)  A  Kansas-Indian  Territory  group  of  producers  has  a  lat^ 
refinery  in  Kansas  and  competes,  with  its  products  of  various  asphalts 
or  bitumens,  over  a  large  area  as  far  east  as  New  York  City.  This  is 
probably  the  newest  source  of  supply. 

(0  A  Utah  group  of  producers  competes  within  itself  and  with 
others.  It  has  long  supplied  special  high-grade  asphalt  for  various 
uses,  and  because  of  its  pecuhar  excellent  quality  for  purposes  gen- 
erally other  than  paving  it  is  sold  for  the  nighest  pnces  and  even 
exported. 

(.g)  Miscellaneous  producers  of  asphalt  and  its  natural  and  pre- 
pared compounds  are  located  in  Kentucky  and  at  other  producing 
points  in  the  United  States.  Although  individually  many  are  small, 
their  aggregate  production  is  large. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  production  of  refined  asphalts  from  domestic 
crude  materials  is  not  affected  whether  or  not  crude  foreign  asphalts 
are  subject  to  duty.  This  is  because  Cahfornia  produces  refined 
asphalt  f.  o.  b.  there  probably  cheaper  than  any  other  refined  asphalt 
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is  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  asphalt  Base  or  maltha,  thick  oil  found  over  large  areas 
of  that  State  and  which,  with  httle  labor  and  the  use  of  some  of  the 
oil  itself  as  fuel,  is  made  into  refined  asphalt.  The  problem  of  Cah- 
fomia  asphalts  is  entirely  one  of  freight.  In  fact,  this  applies  to  al- 
most all  locations  of  domestic  production  of  crude  and  refined  asphalts. 
Kach  governs  a  large  area  or  zone  within  which  it  is  produced.  This 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  production  and  supply  of  coal  from 
difTerent  coal-producing  centers  "of  the  United  States.  An  increased 
duty  on  crude  foreign  asphalts  might  tend  to  enable  the  California 
combination,  in  conjunction  with  possible  special  freight  rates,  to 
crush  other  domestic  producers  in  the  United  States,  certainly  to 
seriously  damage  all  importers  of  asphalts  by  artificial  tariff  means, 
which  would  cLeck  the  present  healthy  competition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  asphalt  resources  throughout  our  country. 

The  Trinidad  group,  while  benefited  a  httle  by  returning  crude 
asphalt  to  the  free  list,  would  probablv  pay  equivalent  dutj^  on  im- 
ported refined  asphalt  or  would  abandon  slowly  the  use  of  what  is 
regarded  by  some  as  an  inferior  foreign  asphalt  and  increase  its 
domestic  production  to  the  benefit  of  American  industry  and  labor. 

The  Venezuela  group  would  be  possibly  fikewise  affected  and 
could  turn  to  the  production  and  sale  of  American  asphalts.  It  is 
a  wise  pohcy  for  the  Government  to  help  keep  the  Venezuela  asphalt 
as  an  independent  competitor,  as  it  has  been  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Bermudez  deposit  from  the  control  of  the  Trinidad  group.  Since 
this  withdrawal  ttie  exportation  of  Venezuela  asphalt  has  enormously 
increased  and  not  been  kept  at  a  minimum,  as  it  is  believed  by  many 
was  the  case  when  the  Bermudez  deposit  was  controlled  by  Irinidad 
interests. 

The  California,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela  asphalt  groups  seem  to 
makS  efforts  to  get  the  United  States  Government  to  help  now  one 
then  the  other,  to  get  the  upper  hand,  through  reduction  or  increase 
of  duties  or  otherwise.  The  best  pohcy  in  reference  to  tariff  on 
asphalt  seems  to  be  the  one  advocated  m  section  first  of  this  com- 
munication. 

Fifth.  The  railway  companies  would  probably  absorb  by  increased 
freight  rates  a  laige  part,  if  not  all,  the  increase  of  price  of  asphalts 
which  mi^ht  accrue  m  a  few  cases  from  an  increase  of  duty.     The 

E resent  adjusted  freight  rates  on  asphalt,  used  as  it  b  by  several 
undred  cities,  is  the  result  of  twenty-seven  years,  growth  of  tlie 
asphalt  industry,  especially  of  asphalt  pavements,  of  which  about 
$60,000,000  worth  are  upon  the  streets  of  cities  and  of  which  more 
than  $6,000,000  worth  are  being  laid  annually. 

In  addition  to  cities  there  are  thousands  of  counties  in  many  States 
which  are  endeavoring,  through  State  and  national  aid,  to  conserve 
and  improve  their  roads  witn  asphaltic  compounds— all  at  public 
expense.  This  means  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  asphalts  and  asphalt  products  at  low  prices,  necessary  for  such 
improvements.  This  can  oe  readily  verified  from  the  printed  reports 
of  the  Office  of  Pubfic  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
from  the  highway  departments  doing  excellent  work  in  several  States 
in  an  aggregate  amount  of  at  least  $10,UUO,000  annually  of  new  public 
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Hoping  I  have  not  encroached  on  your  patience,  and  that  you  will 
know  that  I  am  sfpeaking  from  a  professional  engineering  standpoint, 
without  commercial  bias,  for  the  benefit  of  pood  roads  and  pave- 
ments of  good  quality  and  at  minimum  cost,  I  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  W.  Howard, 
ConsvltiTig  Engineer  Roads,  Streets,  and  Pavenumis. 


WALTEB  F.  SLASE,  COHHISSIONEB  OF  PTTBLIC  WORKS,  FKOTX- 
DENCE,  K.  I.,  WAKTS  CBTTDE  ASPHALT  HADE  FREE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  5,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bear  Mb.  Chatbman:  I  inclose  herewith  a  communication  received 
to-day  from  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
favor  of  the  adnussion  of  crude  asphalt  free  of  duty,  which  com- 
munication I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the  record  if  it  is  not 
too  late. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  D.  L.  D.  Granger,  M.  C. 


pHoviDENcE,  R.  I.,  Febrvary  4,  1909. 
Hon.  D.  L.  D.  Granqeb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  SiR!  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  strong  movement  toward 
increasing  the  duty  on  asphalt.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe  to 
this  city  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  and  to  state  that 
any  duty  imposed  upon  asphalt,  especially  crude  asphalt,  will  neces- 
sarily increase  the  cost  of  asphalt  pavements. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  eastern  cities  and  towns.  The 
advent  of  the  automobile  demands  new  methods  of  road  constructioD 
for  both  urban  and  suburban  trafhc,  that  will  calf  for  a  continually 
increasing  use  of  the  article  of  asphalt. 

As  an  encouragement  to  economically  build  and  maintain  good 
roads,  I  would  ask  that  the  article  of  crude  asphalt  be  admitted  free 
of  duty. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Walter  F.  Sladb, 

Commissioner  of  Public   Works. 


^dbyGoOgle 
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THE  OHOlTOAaA  POTTEBY  COMPACT,  STRACTSE,  S.  T.,  SITBHITS 
TABLE  SEOWDTG  EFFECT  OF  BEAPPBAISEMENT  OF  VALUES  OF 
DCPOBTED  EOLLAKD  GOODS. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  February  «7,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washingt^m,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  I  beg  to  hand  jou  herewith  a  copy  of  the  decision  of 
General  Appraisers  in  the  case  of  George  Borgfeldt's  importations  of 
Holland  earthenware.  We  think  that  this  decision  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  some  different  method  of  valuation. 

By  referring  to  the  inclosed  memoranda  of  decision  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  articles  which  are  not  marked  at  ail.  These  are  articles  which 
are  sold  in  Holland.  You  will  notice  that  in  nearly  every  case  they 
have  been  advanced,  and  the  advance  is  to  make  the  import  price 
agree  with  the  wholesale  selling  price  in  Holland. 

Notice  again  items  which  are  marked  "o."  In  these  cases  the 
articles  are  not  sold  in  Holland,  but  are  sold  in  other  countries.  They 
also  are  advanced,  nearly  all  of  them,  and  this  advance  is  to  make  the 
import  price  agree  witli  the  export  price  from  Holland  to  other 
countries. 

The  third  class  of  items,  those  marked  with  a  ' '  h,"  are  items  which 
are  sold,  or  which  we  can  only  show  to  have  been  sold,  to  Borgfeldt 
and  no  others.  You  will  notice  in  every  case  the  import  prices  to 
Borgfeldt  &  Co.  have  been  maintained. 

We  feel  that  this  decision  in  itself  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
impracticability  of  arriving  at  a  just  valuation  of  the  goods  under  the 
administrative  features  of  the  old  tariff  bill.  Of  course  we  can  under- 
stand the  howl  made  by  the  importers  against  a  change  to  an  Ameri- 
can valuation.  It  would  be  so  simple  that  fraud  would  be  easily 
detected,  while  the  methods  necessary  to  get  at  a  valuation  under  the 
administrative  features  of  the  present  tariff  law  are  so  complicated 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  experts  to  agree  on  what  is  or  is  not  a 
true  valuation.  The  more  complicated  the  method  of  determining 
the  valuation  is,  the  greater  ease  there  will  be  in  evading  the  law. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Onondaga  Pottery  Co. 
James  Pass. 
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POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE. 

HOV.  WmiAK  H.  DBAFES,  M.  C,  FILES  FETrilOH  OF  CERTAIH 
HEW  TOBK  WHOLESAIEBS  OFFOSIITO  IITCBEASE  OF  DUTIES 
OH  CBOCKEBT,  CHINA,  AHS  GLASSWABE. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  January  B5,  1909. 
Hon.  William  H.  Dkafer,  M.  C, 

WasUngton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Snt:  Inclosed  I  hand  you  petition  to  be  handed  to  the  Waya 
and  Means  Oonunittee,  which  explains  itself,  as  a  protest  against  any 
increase  in  the  duty  on  crockery  and  cbina. 

As  one  of  the  signers  1  desire  to  say  that  we  deal  in  both  American 
and  forei^  earthenware  and  are  fanuliarwith  the  merits  of  both,  and 
this  petition  is  signed  by,  ao  far  as  we  know,  every  dealer  in  the  towns 
through  which  a  commercial  traveler  has  been  recently,  and  he  says 
that  every  dealer  to  whom  he  presented  the  petition  signed  it  without 
qualification. 

While  we  beheve  in  reasonable  protection  on  American  industries, 
we  think  the  duty  on  earthenware,  nominally  55  per  cent  on  white 
and  60  per  cent  on  decorated,  counting  the  same  duty  on  the  outside 
packages,  which  makes  really  a  protection  of  between  80  and  90  per 
cent,  IS  high  enough,  and  to  put  it  higher  would  be  to  cut  down  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  also  bar  out  many  kinds  of  useful 
earthenware. 

Truly,  yours,  Warren  P.  Bubb. 


Tbfl  ondeisigiied  dealers  in  crockery,  china,  and  glassware,  dealers  in  both  the 
loreign  and  domeatic  producla,  familiar  with  the  merits  and  value  of  each,  view  with 
alarm  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  the  attempt  to  add  new 
tatiS  tajcee  on  an  article  of  neceeeity  of  every  family  in  the  land. 

We  believe  the  present  duty  while  nominally  55  per  cent  pn  white  and  60  per  cent 
on  decwated  is  really  more  than  85  or  90  per  cent  protection. 
We  believe  in  giving  the  consumer  the  DeaeQC  of  reasonable  competition. 
The  attempt  W>  engraft  a  specific  duty  appesja  to  ua  unneceesary,  calculated  to  dis- 
giiise  and  blind  the  real  rate  of  tarifi  tax  imposed. 

Hem?  B.  Belknap,  Boonville,  N.  Y.;  Alton  Bros.,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.;  A. 
Bushneii  &  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  E.  H.  Murray,  Watertown,  N.  Y.; 
Chas.A.EIliflCo.,  Clayton,  N.  Y.;  Cornwall  Bros.  Co.,  Alexandria  Bay; 
Nathan  Frank  Sons,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.;  W.  E.  &  1.  B.  MacGregor, 
Massena.N.Y.;  A.H.Mould,  Maione,  N.  Y.;  J.H.King.Malone.N.  Y.; 
Adirondack  Hardware  Co.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.;  The  Tuttle&  Farshall 
Co.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  Myere  4  Belden,  Plattobuig,  N.  Y.;  Frank L. 
Bruat,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.;  Warren  &  Bun,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.;  B.  B. 
Fowler  Co.,  Glenn  FaUs,  N.  Y.;  Bickley  Bros.  Glens  Falls,  N,  Y.; 
Tovrne  Hardware  Co.,  Saratoga,  N.Y.:  The  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany, 
N.Y. 
N.  B,— -Every  Bignet  a  dealer  in  crockery,  china,  and  glassware. 


^dbyGoOglc 
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CHINA  INSULATORS. 


HENRT  CBEAVGE,  FEW  TOBK  CITT,  TEinKS  CHIHA  IHSUIATOBS 
SHOULD  BE  FBEE  OB  THE  DUTY  BEDUCED. 

27  Barclay  Street,  New  Yoeb, 

January  18,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Fatne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Under  paragraph  95  of  the  tarifl  act  china  insulators 
used  for  the  transportation  or  electri'c  power,  if  imported,  would  pay 
a  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Owing  to  the  duty,  however, 
practically  none  are  imported,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  manu- 
factured and  exported  from  the  United  States  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  cost  of  labor  of  these  articles  is  comparatively  small, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  cast  and  the  greatest  percentage  of  expense 
being  the  cost  of  filing  and  the  material  used.  On  account  of  the 
great  weight  of  these  insulators  and  the  elaborate  packing  they  require 
the  transportation  and  packing  charges  should  oe  ample  protection 
for  the  American  manufacturers,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  these  arti- 
cles either  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  a  duty  not  higher  than  10  per 
cent  be  placed  thereon.  It  is  suggested  that  a  low  duty  on  these 
articles  would  result  not  only  in  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  would  benefit  tne  consumer. 

Respectfully,  Henrt  Ckeanoe. 


CARBON  ELECTRODES. 


C.  H.  HAICOHB,  CAZEHOVIA,  N.  T.,  THDTKS  CABBON  ELECTBODES 
FOB  STEEL  MAKINa  SHOULD  BE  FBEE  OF  DUTT. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  February  17,  1909. 
COMMrTTBE   ON  WaYS   AND  MeaNS, 

Waskingion,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  electric  furnace  is  destined  to  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  steel  making  of  the  future,  and  the  one  whi<m  ia 
recognized  as  the  best  was  invented  by  Dr.  Paul  Heroult,  of  La  Praz, 
France.  Several  of  his  furnaces  are  now  in  use  in  Europe,  and  are 
being  introduced  into  the  United  States  also.  This  Heroult  furnace 
is  worked  by  two  electrodes,  each  of  which  weiglia  from  1,000  pounds 
upward,  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace.  The  present  tariff  pro- 
vides a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  electrode  carbons  which 
are  used  for  arc  lights. 

Large  electrodes  for  electric  melting  furnaces  weighing  over  6Q0 
pounds  each  are  assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  manufactures 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  These  electrodes  are  made  of  pure  retort 
carbon,  which  is  the  principal  cost  of  their  production,  the  labor 
required  being  a  very  small  item  of  the  cost.  ,  , 
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Retort  carbon  is  a  by-product  from  coal  gas,  and,  as  water-gas 

Eroduction  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  t^e  United  States,  retort  ear- 
on  is  getting  very  scarce. 

The  present  rate  of  20  per  cent  duty  on  these  large  melting  elec- 
trodes would  seriouslv  hamper  the  development  and  progress  of  elec- 
tric steel  making  in  tnis  country,  and  as  American  makers  who  make 
electrode  carbons  for  lighting  purposes  are  unable  to  produce  these 
large  electrodes  for  smelting  purposes  satisfactorily,  I  respectfully, 
suggest  that  electrodes  for  electric  smelting  furnaces  weighing  above 
500  pounds  each  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

This  would  not  interfere  with  any  established  business  here  nor 
with  am  product  now  made  in  this  country. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Haloomb. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT  CARBONS. 

[Pangraph  98.] 

THE  NATIOFAI  CABBOF  COHFAKT,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  WISHES 
CA£BOVS  FOB  ELECTBIC  LIGHTIVa  ASSESSED  FOR  DUTT 
ACCOBDDTG  TO  THEIB  lEKOTH. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  16,  1909. 

Gentlemen:  Our  attention  has  beeu  called  to  letters  sent  to  the 
various  lighting  companies  by  some  of  the  importers,  relative  to 
tariff  on  electnc-light  carbons^  and  on  account  of  the  misleading 
and  incorrect  statements  contamed  therein  we  feel  that  a  statement 
of  facts  is  in  order. 

The  tariS  of  1897  reads,  "Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents 
per  100,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  mtended  this  to 
cover  lengths  which  were  then  and  are  still  used  commercially.  Our 
petition  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  simply  asks  that  the 
word  "feet"  be  added,  making  the  duty  90  cents  per  100  feet.  Under 
the  present  tariff  9^  inch  carbons  cany  the  same  duty  as  12  inch,  and 
as  the  average  of  lengths  used  is  not  more  than  11  inches,  the  change 
we  have  asked  would  really  be  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  8J  per 
cent,  since  the  average  duty  collected  would  be  only  eleven-twelfths 
of  90  cents  per  100  pieces. 

We  are  only  seeking  to  have  the  new  tariff  provide  for  a  duty  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  carbons,  and  thus  prevent  a  practice 
which  has  developed  during  thepast  live  years  of  importing  carbons 
in  double  and  triple  lengths.  TTiat  this  practice  has  added  greatly 
to  the  profits  of  importers  can  not  be  denied;  but  they  have  retained 
the  money  they  saved  by  importing  the  equivalent  of  two  or  three 
electric-light  carbons  ana  paying  duty  for  one,  without  giving  any 
benefit  to  the  consumer  in  whose  mterest  they  now  claim  to  be  acting. 
The  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
show  that  the  declared  value  of  carbons  for  electric  lighting  imported 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  increased  217  per  cent 
over  that  of  1903,  and  that  the  duty  paid  increased  only  37  per  cent. 
In  1897  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  high-grade  carbonsjised  in 
61318-AP-09 S  "  ^-d  bv  Ct.003  IC 
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the  United  States  were  made  at  home,  not  sufficient  to  have  a  restrain- 
ing effect  on  the  importers,  who  in  that  year  fixed  prices,  which  were 
very  much  higher  than  was  justified  by  tariff.  Since  that  time  prices 
to  the  consumer  have  been  reduced  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  this  reduc- 
tion is  due  entirely  to  the  competition  of  domestic  manufacturers. 

You  will  therefore  perceive  how  false  are  the  importers'  statements 
that  we  are  seeking  to  have  the  tariff  doubled  and  that  the  change 
we  have  asked  would  permit  increasing  prices  on  high-grade  carbons 
$9  per  1,000,  The  poDcy  of  this  company  has  always  men  to  reduce 
prices  as  economies  in  manufacture  are  effected,  and  no  change  in 
this  poHcy  is  contemplated. 

Very  truly,  yours,  National  Carbon  Company, 

N.    C.    COTABISH, 

Sales  Manager. 


GINGER  ALE  BOTTLES. 

THE  CLIGQTTOT  CLUB  COMFAITT,  HILLIS,  MASS.,  THIHKS  TEAT 
GINGEB  ALE  BOTTLES  SHOULD  BE  TA2ED. 

MiLLis,  Mass.,  January  19,  1909. 
Wats  and  Means  CoMMnTEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  present  duty  is  18  cents  a  dozen  on  ginger  ale, 
but  there  is  no  duty  on  the  bottles.  The  empty  bottles  are  sold  at 
15  cents  a  dozen  or  more,  which  virtually  makes  the  tariff  only  3 
cents  a  dozen.  These  bottles  can  be  purchased  abroad  at  about  $2 
a  gross,  but  they  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  for  less  than 
$3  a  gross.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  should  be  a  tariff  on  the  bottles, 
and  thus  preserve  what  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  tariff  of  18 
cents  a  dozen  on  ginger  ale,  instead  of  a  fictitious  duty,  which  is 
really  but  3  cents. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Clicquot  Club  Co. 


PLATE  GLASS. 

[Paragrapba  103-107.] 

THE  PITTSBTTBO  (PA.)  PLATE  GLASS  COSPAHT  FILES  SUP- 
PLEMEVTAL  BRIEF  IN  AHSWEB  TO  THE  STATEKEKT  MADE 
BT  SEMOF  BACHE  &  CO. 

Frick  Building,  Pittsbubo,  Pa.. 

February  2,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  received  the  supplemental  brief  and  appeB- 
dix  filed  bv  Messrs.  Semon  Bache  &  Co.,  January  11,  1909.  Re- 
plying to  the  same,  we  wish  to  say  that  this  long  brief  has  the  fault 
of  proving  altogether  too  much.  This  fault  is  very  common  with 
people  who  attempt  to  discuss  problems  with  regard  to  which  they 
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have  no  actual  knowledge,  and,  unfortunately  for  you,  such  an  arcu- 
ment  drawn  out  to  such  length  involves  on  our  part  a  reply  alto- 
gether longer  than  is  necessary  to  treat  real  (not  imaginary)  facts.  If 
they  had  confined  this  to  the  five  propositions  which  they  lay  down, 
our  reply  could  be  simple  and  short.  We  will  take  these  hve  assumed 
propositions  up  first  and  leave  the  other  matter  for  later  consideration : 


So  far  as  this  relates  to  glass  over  10  square  feet  in  area,  we  gladly 
admit  the  fact,  and  have  always  maintained  that  the  tariff  as  con- 
structed was  unfair — the  duty  on  large  glass  being  too  high  and  the 
duty  on  Bmall  glass  being  too  low.  This  fact  needs  little  argument. 
The  imports  themselves  clearly  sustain  it;  but  please  do  not  forget 
that  the  imports  show  just  as  clearly  that  the  duty  on  small  glass  is 
too  low  as  the  other  fact,  that  the  duty  on  large  glass  is  too  high,  and 
one  fact  can  not  be  accepted  without  the  other. 

2.  That  of  the  glass  now  imported  a  great  part  coneists  of  a  gr^e  that,  CDinmerci&lljr 
speaking,  ia  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  and  that  practically  all  of  the  imptn- 
tation  conaiats  of  giaaa  for  special  purpoaee  impmied  by  reason  of  superior  quality  and 
not  on  account  oilow  prices,  and  that  this  market  can  in  no  sense  be  described  as  a 
"dumping  ground." 

So  far  as  this  proposition  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  glass  imported 
consists  of  glass  of  superior  quality  it  is  also  admitted.  But. the  ques- 
tion immediately  arises  as  to  why  it  "  is  not  obtainable  in  the  United 
States." 

In  the  first  place,  there  have  been  times  prior  to  1900  when  this 
glass  was  obtainable  and  when  the  imports  of  it  were  very  small  (note 
the  small  imports  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899),  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  diiierence  between  foreign  and  domestic  cost  was  not  so 
great,  and  we  were  receiving  a  much  better  price  for  large  glass  at 
that  time,  which  kept  up  our  average  price.  While  the  prices  at 
w^hich  some  of  this  imported  glass  has  been  brought  in  may  seem  like 
remunerative  prices  as  compared  with  our  cost,  the  serious  trouble 
with  the  American  manufacturer  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  cutting 
up  large  glass,  from  which  the  best  quality  is  obtained,  and  which 
usually  exists  in  patches*  here  and  there  with  defective  quahty 
between,  he  secures  in  addition  to  the  small  sizes  of  desirable  quahty 
required  to  supply  the  consumption  now  being  taken  care  of  by  the 
imports  such  a  large  quantity  ot  other  smaller  sizes  and  strips  of  infe- 
rior quaUty  that  the  resultant  average  price  is  altogether  too  low. 
Hence  we  bave  been  helpless.  This  is  evident;  otherwise  the  imports 
would  not  have  existed. 

The  great  decrease  in  imports  referred  to  during  the  calendar  year 
1908  was  due  not  to  the  causes  stated,  although  they  may  have  had 
slight  influence  in  the  matter,  but  primarily  to  two  other  reasons; 

(o)  Because  the  business  of  the  furniture  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  who  are  the  great  consumers  of  this  product,  fell  off  about 
50  per  cent  during  the  year  1908;  and 

(o)  To  the  fact  that  the  mirror  manufacturers  of  the  country  were 
loaded  up  with  very  heavy  stocks  of  imported  glass  when  the  panic 
came,  and  also  had  large  quantities  to  arrive,  so  that  they  had  nearly 
eDOUglj  to  supply  the  limited  demand  for  the  calendar  year  1908. 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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3.  That  the  principle  of  a  flat  rate  of  duty  is  incorrect. 

It  seetuB  axiomatic  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  represent  the  differ- 
ence between  foreign  and  domestic  cost,  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
the  cost  of  production  is  the  same  for  small  as  for  large  sizes.  The 
tiLct  would  still  remain  that  the  difference  between  producing  small 
sizes  there  and  here  must  be  just  as  great  as  the  difference  in  cost  of 
producing  large  sizes,  because  the  same  difference  in  cost  that  sur- 
rounds the  manufacture  there  and  here  pertains  to  the  one  range  of 
sizes  as  much  aa  to  the  other.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  difference 
in  producing  small  and  lai^e  sizes  is  substantially  the  same,  and  the 
production  of  plate  glass  the  world  over,  no  matter  where  made,  has 
always  been  figured  and  considered  at  so  much  per  foot,  irrespective 
of  the  sizes  produced. 

Their  ai^ument,  based  upon  factory  conditions,  is  entirely  irrele- 
vant, because  it  is  based  upon  ignorance.  No  one  who  has  ever 
actually  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  would  dispute 
this  proposition.  It  is  true  that  glass  in  the  casting  department  does 
undergo  a  kind  of  inspection,  but  it  is  an  inspection  of  the  crudest 
character,  due  to  the  fact  that  nothing  but  defects  of  the  most  glaring 
nature  can  be  seen  in  glass  in  its  rough  state.  In  the  first  place,  the 
plates  must  be  cut,  i.  e.,  squared  up;  otherwise  they  can  not  be 
aafely  handled  or  advantageously  laid  on  the  grinding  tables;  and  in 
squaring  up  the  plates  any  defects  sufficiently  glaring  to  be  seen  in 
the  rough  glass  are  cut  out.  The  trimmings  resulting  from  these  oper- 
ations have  no  value  except  as  cullet  to  be  remelted,  which  is  triffmg. 
The  sizes  resulting  pass  on  through  the  grinding  and  polishing  depart- 
ments into  the  wareiiouse ;  and  the  entire  cost  of  production  in  casting, 
grinding,  and  polishing  departments  is  based  upon  and  charged  to 
the  feetage  thus  produced,  irrespective  of  size,  the  actual  inspection 
not  being  possible  until  the  glass  is  polished  and  passed  into  the  ware- 
house where  nearly  all  the  small  glass  is  produced  in  the  cutting  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  defects  which  could  not  be  seen  until  the  glass 
was  finished. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  see  that  this  being  true,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  small  sizes  really  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the 
production  of  the  lai^e  sizes.  To  illustrate:  A  plate  containing  100 
square  feet  which  had  no  defects  would  be  sold  full  size  and  net  the 
manufacturer  100  square  feet.  If  the  plate  had  contained  a  large 
number  of  defects,  as  most  plates  do,  it  would  have  to  be  cut  up 
into  a  great  many  smaller  sizes,  resulting  in  strips  and  waste,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  defects.  Hence,  m  addition  to  having  smaller 
sizes,  which  yield  him  a  much  smaller  price,  he  would  have  an  initial 
cost  of  100  feet  of  glass  to  produce  90  feet  of  actual  sizes;  hence  these 
small  sizes  actually  cost  more  than  the  large.  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  flat  rate,  also  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  State.s 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  having  a  graduated  scale  of  brackets, 
with  such  radical  differences  in  the  rates  of  duty  imposed.  Germany, 
where  the  matter  had  very  careful  consideration  by  the  German 
tariff  commission,  so  much  talked  of,  imposed  a  flat  rate  of  duty 
equivalent  to  0.1242  cent  per  square  foot  on  all  sizes.  Other  European 
countries  have  done  the  same.  France  has  three  brackets,  but  the 
rates  of  duty  on  two  of  them  are  the  same,  i.  e.,  under  5  feet  and 
above  10  feet,  with  just  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  duty  on  the  bracket 
from  5  to  10  square  feet.  Italy  has  two  bracketSr  ^i^f>4^fLalight 
difference  between  them,  "- 
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4.  Thftt  the  difierence  »  the  coet  of  production  here  and  abroad  is  not  an  avei^ie 
o{  16  ceaia  p«r  square  foot,  as  clAimed  by  the  manufacturers,  but  is  very  much  less. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  for  the  period 
named  in  a  former  brief — from  1901  to  1907,  both  inclusive — was 
18  cents,  because  we  know  it,  being  familiar  with  conditions  in  both 
countries,  as  manuf^turers,  and  you  already  have  our  sworn  state- 
ment and  a  member  of  your  committee  has  a  detailed  statement 
setting  forth  the  facts. 

5.  That  our  proposal  (or  cutting  the  present  duties  prectically  in  half  would  work 
BO  hardship  to  the  domestic  manufactutef  and  would  afford  the  consumer  much 
needed  relief. 

The  following  statement  shows  what  their  proposal  would  have 
meant  on  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Reoame  baitd  on  rale  guggaled  by  Semon  4c  Backe  Co. 

1,207, 576  feet,  at  4  cents 148,303.  M 

4,577.059  feet,  at  Scenla 228,862.96 

741,9*7  feet,  at  12  cents 89,033.64 

180, 913  feet,  at  20  cents 36,182.80 

6,707,495  feet <>402,372.23 

They  admit  that  they  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple !aid  down  in  the  Republican  jSatform  of  1908;  that  is,  that  the 
Uuiff  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
h«re  and  abroad,  yet  they  admit  that  they  are  not  manufacturers 
and  have  no  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  propose  a  sched- 
ule of  rates  which  if  in  existence  would  have  yielded  an  average 
duty  to  the  Government  of  0.059  cent  per  square  foot,  whereas  the 
actual  difference  in  cost  is  more  than  three  times  that  amount. 

Contrast  this  with  conditions  in  Germany,  where  the  rates  of  weees 
are  not  so  ver^  much  higher  than  those  m  Belgium,  and  where  the 
general  conditions  do  not  differ  nearly  so  widely  as  they  do  in  this 
country.  There  a  special  tariff  commission  of  20  men,  after  laboring 
five  years  over  the  problems  as  to  difference  of  cost  between  Ger- 
many and  other  countries,  and  also  the  surrounding  commercial 
problems  (the  dumping  process),  conceded  to  the  German  manu- 
facturers a  fiat  rate  of  duty  equivalent  to  0.1242  cent  per  square 
foot.  I  believe  the  same  commission  dealing  with  American  prob- 
lems  would  have  granted  us  twice  that  rate,  if  not  more.  Do  you 
think  they  would  nave  given  any  consideration  whatever  to  such  a 
proposition  as  is  made  by  Semon  Bache  &  Co.,  which  is  absolutely 
at  variance  with  their  (Semon  Bache  &  Co.'s)  declared  attitude  to*, 
ward  American  manufacturers? 

We  quote  from  their  statement  as  follows: 

This  definite  statement  of  a  cost  of  32  centa  per  square  foot  has  been  made  by  only 
one  person,  Mr.  Clauae,  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glase  Comimny,  and  we  may  add  that 
he  has  been  very  careful  not  to  state  specifically  that  this  is  the  present-day  coet,  but 


puts  it  aa  "the  cost  for  a  period  of  years,  those  Just  last  passed,"  which  may  n. _^ 

period  from  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  the  period  from  1865  to  date. 

This  statement  is  absolutely  false,  because  our  supplemental  brief, 
filed  December  17,  clearly  sets  forth  that  the  cost  of  0.3265  cents  per 
square  foot,  referred  to,  covers  the  years  1901  to  1907,  both  inclusive, 


sEquals  average  0.05998  cent  per  square  fooL 


,  i^dbCjOo^lc 
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and  is  based  upon  our  actual  books  for  that  period,  because  it  covers 
the  period  dunng  which  the  lar^  increase  in  imports  took  place,  and 
aJsb  because  in  treating  a  problem  of  this  kind  general  conditions 
covering  a  period  of  years,  rather  than  temporary  conditions,  which 
may  change  radically,  should  govern. 

They  say : 

It  IB  hirthet  stated  by  the  commercial  agencieta  that  the  Pittaburt;  PUt«  Gl«»i  Com- 
paay  buys  very  little  in  the  regular  market  channels  and  takes  the  entire  output  of  the 
Columbia  Chemical  Company  and  a  large  share  of  the  product  of  the  Pitlabuig  Valve 
and  Fittings  Company. 

These  statements  are  absolutely  false.  The  Columbia  Chemical 
Company  manufactures  many  things  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  does  not  use  at  all;  and  of  soda  ash,  which  is  the  only  thing 
manufactured  by  it  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  does 
use,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  only  consumes  a  very  small 

gait  of  the  product.  And  as  to  the  Pittsburg  Valve  and  Fittings 
ompany,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  rarely  uses  1  per  cent 
of  its  output.  The  relationship  between  the  stockholders  of  the 
companies  referred  to  is  pretty  generally  known,  and  had  Semon 
Bacbe  &  Co.  desired  to  know,  tney  could  nave  easily  ascertained  the 
real  facts. 

As  to  their  insinuations  that — 
we  could  work  out  any  kind  of  a  manubcturiDg  coat  and  do  it  more  or  leoa  legiti- 
mately— 

is  this  an  evidence  of  the  kind  of  methods  they  employ)  There  is 
no  concern  in  the  country  that  has  followed  more  conservative  and 
eaner  methods  in  the  treatment  of  its  stockholders  than  has  our 
company.  The  methods  and  accounting  connected  with  everj' 
branch  of  its  business  has  foUowed  entirely  legitimate  lines  for  the 
honest  purpose  of  having  every  department  stand  upon  its  ovm 
merits. 
We  quote  again: 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  even  according  to  the  domestic  manufacturers' 
own  figures  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  ie  given  as  18 
cents,  while  they  a«k  a  flat  rate  of  duty  of  22}  cents. 

Here  they  overlook  the  platform  which  they  accepted  and  which 
promised  the  difference  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  to  which  we  feci 
we  are  fully  entitled.  If  the  rate  of  duty  only  measured  the  exact 
difference  in  cost,  the  foreign  manufacturers  could,  by  selling  what 
to  them  was  a  small  part  of  their  product  in  this  country  at  cost, 
compel  the  American  manufacturer  to  sell  his  entire  product  at  cost. 

We  quote  again: 

The  census  of  IWX)  gives  the  production  of  plate  glasti  in  the  United  States  aa 
16,883,57Msquarefeet  of  a  value- that  is  a  market  price  of  *5,158,598,  which  figures 
out  about  3*}\  cents  per  square  foot. 

In  1000  the  Piiti<t>urg  Vlate  Gloss  Company,  according  to  its  annual  statement, 
earned  net  $2,026,607. 

In  1900  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  owned  10  of  the  13  plate  glass  plants 
in  operation  that  year  (see  Census  Kulletin  No.  228  of  July  3,  1902,  page  16). 

In  1900  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  possessed  very  few  of  the  auxiliary 
sources  of  revenue  to  which  they  ascribe  their  present  income.  The  paint  factory 
was  bought  late  in  1900,  Their  foreign  piate-gla™  factory  was  acquired  in  1902; 
tlieir  coal  properties  were  also  bough!  after  that  date,  and  in  1000  only  eight  or  nine 
of  their  branch  warehouM^  were  in  eicistence,  and  these  were  all  comparatively  new 
enlerpriiips  and  were  fighting  hard  with  long-established  competitors  for  existence. 
The  Pilt''hurg  Plate  Glass  Company's  laige  earnings  of  1900  were  therelore  mainly 
earned  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  "t  \  )(>olt' 
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AUoving  them  I«n-thirteeQthH  of  the  production  and  BBBumine  that  they  sold  their 

flaaa  ai  the  average  price  in  1900  of  SOJ  ceots  per  square  (oot,  mey  have  made  over 
2,000,000  by  sellipg  almoet  exactly  13,000,000  square  feet  of  slaae  at  30*  cents  per 
aquaze  foot.  Admitting  that  their  branch  houses  mav  have  made,  say,  half  a  milhon 
dollata  of  this  tot&l — a  moet  extraordinary  profit,  far  "beyond  thlkt  the  average  jobber 
of  the  same  size  was  able  to  make  in  that  year — the  profits  on  themanufactureof  the 
plate  pias  works  out  at  a  little  over  11}  cents  per  square  foot,  which,  deducted  from 
the  selling  price  of  30}  cents  per  square  foot,  leavee  a  coet.  roughly  speaking,  of  19 
cents  per  square  foot. 

That  you  may  properly  understand  the  inaccuracies  in  this  state- 
ment and  the  fallacious  conclusions  deduced  therefrom,  we  give  you 
the  following  facts  from  the  books  of  our  company: 

The  actual  sales  of  this  company  for  the  year  1900  were  13,637,146 
feet,  which  the  factories  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $0.3877  per  square 
foot.  The  company  had  twelve  (not  eight  or  nine)  branch  houses 
at  that  time,  which  yielded  a  profit  for  the  year  1900  of  $1,086,414.54 
(not  $500,000,  as  they  surmise),  out  of  a  total  profit  of  $2,026,607.94. 
Its  principal  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  its  coal  properties,  at 
Charleroi  and  Creighton  had  been  in  possession  of  the  company 
since  its  organization, -in  1895.  Later  additions  were  simply  pur- 
chases of  some  adjoining  coal. 

With  these  facts  before  you,  you  will  at  a  glance  see  how  their 
whole  chain  of  ailment  aa  to  cost  falls  utterly  to  the  ground.  They 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  30i  cents  per  s<}uare  foot  was  not  the 
market  pnce  at  that  time.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  mirror  manufac- 
turers held  in  Chicago,  January  6,  1909,  Mr.  Goertner  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  30i  cents  was  the  market  price  or  the  cost 
price.  (In  this  brief  they  say  they  do  know.)  Semon  Bache  &  Co. 
nave  been  in  the  plate-glass  business  for  generations  and  are 
large  buyera  of  plate  glass  for  all  the  different  purposes  for  which  it 
is  used,  and  their  purchases  certainly  afforded  them  every  oppor- 
tunity to  know  that  the  average  selling  price  was  decidedly  m  excess 
of  30i  cents  per  square  foot.  If  they  know  such  was  the  case,  then 
they  are  trying  to  mislead  the  committee.  If  they  do  not  know, 
then  they  are  not  familiar  with  facts  which  readily  come  within  their 
observation. 

This  brings  us  up  to  their  long  quotation  from  Census  Bulletin 
No.  228,  pages  16  to  19,  referring  to  the  great  improvement  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  by  the  Marsh  Plate  Glass  Company 
and  the  introduction  of  the  lehr  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass, 
which  the  quotation  states  can  be  built  for  $20,000,  and  that  the 
building  covering  the  same  would  cost  $6,000,  taking  the  place  of 
96  kilns  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  each,  etc. 

This  is  another  case  where  Semon  Bache  &  Co.  either  know  or 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  quote  such  a  statement.  If  they  know 
better,  their  only  purpose  must  be  that  of  misleading  your  commit- 
tee. If  they  don't  know  Jjetter  with  regard  to  a  matttic  of  such  com- 
mon knowledge,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  expect  anyone  to  believe 
them  with  regard  to  other  matters  which  they  and  the  pubhc  can  not 
be  expected  to  know.  I  say  this  because  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  Marsh  Plate  Glass  Works  were  a  failure  and  that 
the  works  have  never  operated  successfullv- 

The  lehr  referred  to  was  a  prophecy  rather  than  a  realization.  It 
was  found  to  be  totally  unsatisfactory  to  the  necessities  of  modem 
plate-glass  making,  and  the  ultimate  development  of  a  successful  lehr 
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took  years  of  time  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  We  have 
just  completed  a  lehr  which  cost  over  $130,000  instead  of  $26,000,  as 
stated. 

We  quote  ^ain,  not  from  the  census    report,  but  from  SemoD 
Bache  &  Co.'s  statement  in  reference  to  this  lehr: 


It  is  certainly  remarkable  tliat  this  inventioii,  which  saved  95  per  cent  of  thft  fuel 
and  time  required  in  a  verj^  important  part  of  the  manufactunng  proceHB,  which 
reduced  the  amount  of  material  need  very  conaiderably,  which  effected  an  enormous 
saving  in  the  grinding  and  polishing  processes,  and  nnich,  furthermore,  knocked  80 
per  cent  off  the  original  cost  of  a  liu^e  part  of  a  plate-glass  factory's  equipment,  and 
which  evidently  poaaesees  these  menta,  aa  every  plate-glass  factory  is  now  equipped 
with  these  lehrs,  should  have  operated  to  increase  cost  of  production  50  per  cent  or 
more. 

There  is  not  a  truthful  statement  in  the  whole  paragraph.  To 
begin  with,  there  isn't  a  word  in  the  quotation  from  the  census  with 
regard  to  the  Marsh  Plate  Glass  Company  which  says  anything  about 
saving  95  per  cent  of  the  fuel,  nor  has  any  such  a  saving  ever  been 
effected.  In  fact,  up  to  about  the  time  that  works  was  built  free  or 
cheap  natural  gas  was  the  fuel  used  in  operating  the  annealing  kilns 
then  in  use,  and  while  the  lehr  does  save  some  niel,  still  it  had  been 
cheaper  to  run  the  old  type  of  kilns  with  natural  gas  at  such  prices 
as  it  then  cost  than  to  run  lehrs  to-day  with  gaa  produced  from  coal 
or  natural  gas  at  practically  an  equivalent  price.  There  is  no  very 
material  difference  in  the  grinding  and  no  difference  whatever  in  t^ 
polishing  of  glass  made  by  the  lehr  as  against  that  made  in  the  old 

Xof  kiln ;  and  as  to  a  saving  of  80  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of 
,  that  is  also  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

With  regard  to  his  closing  sentence,  nobody  has  ever  said  that  the 
operation  of  a  lehr  has  increased  the  cost  of  production  by  50  per  cent. 

Next  they  guote  Mr.  John  Pitcairn's  testimony  before  the  Indus- 
trial Comimssion,  in  which  they  say  that  the  wages  reported  by  Mr. 
Pitcaim  average  $74  per  month,  or  almost  $3  per  day.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Pitcairn's  testimony  did  not  show  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  he  did  not  make  such  a  statement.  He  simply  showed  the  rates 
of  about  60  men  in  the  different  departments  as  compared  with  the 
rates  paid  for  similar  work  in  Belgium  Semon  Bacne  &  Co.  have 
simply  added  up  the  rates  and  divided  it  by  the  number  of  different 
kinds  of  work  specified  (about  60),  whereas  the  total  number  of 
men  employed  is  ten  or  twenty  times  that  number,  according  to 
size  of  works,  and  there  are  20  men  employed  at  the  low  rates 
to  1  at  the  high  rates.  To  illustrate:  A  foreman  ifeceives  $150 
per  month,  glass  washers  receive  $37.50  per  month,  makinga  total 
of  $187.50.  Average  the  two  and  it  would  be  $93.75.  Whereas 
there  is  one  foreman  at  $150  and  probably  a  dozen  glass  washers  at 
$37.60,  making  a  total  of  $600,  $46.15  being  the  average  for  13  men 
instead  of  $93.75.  We  don't  give  this  aa  showing  the  average  rate 
in  factory,  but  simply  to  show  here,  as  elsewhere,  how  entirely  mi»- 
leading  and  useless  their  conclusions  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  rate  of  wages  for  an  entire  plant  and  for  the  full  number  of 
men  employed  was  at  that  time  about  $1.85  per  day  (and  not  S3, 
as  they  wish  you  to  believe),  whereas  to-day  it  is  about  $2.25  as 
against  $0.65  to  $0.70  in  Belgium. 

This  is  still  a  further  enigma  to  them,  because  they  say: 

Of  course,  we  will  have  to  be  contented  with  the  statement  that  Italian  and  6Uv 
labor  is  bo  much  more  expensive  than  the  native  American  ]a,hoc,  etc.  [ 
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We  hare  at  no  time  made  such  a  statement.  What  we  said  ia,  that 
we  are  to-day  paying  rates  of  wages  which  average  about  S2.25  for 
labor,  about  60  per  cent  of  which  is  Slavish  and  Italian,  whereas  ten 
yeais  ago  our  average  rate  of  wages  was  only  about  $1.85  for  labor, 
a  vast  majority  of  which  was  English-speaking  labor. 

We  quote  again: 
Ab  for  mstenala,  there  hu  undoubtedly  b«en  an  increaae  in  the  coet  in  the  last  ten 


This  statement  is  based  on  the  grossest  ignorance,  as  anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  would 
readily  perceive. 

We  now  wish  to  make  a  few  quotations  h'om  their  appendix.  They 
state: 


The  wioug  plants  of  th«  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  that  were  acquired  at  the 
time  (18&3)  were  actually  worth  not  much  more  than  one-hftlf  the  capitaliEation;  in 
bet,  if  we  recollect  correctly,  the  slock  for  a  considerable  period  sold  tor  around  30. 

This  statement  is  absolutely  false,  as  an  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  stock  market  will  show. 

They  next  quote  our  statement  that — 

We  h&ve  made  two  increases  of  capital  in  cash  actually  paid  in  *  *  *  prnc- 
tkally  alt  of  it  is  re^H'eaented  by  other  interests  of  the  company  outside  ol  the  manu- 
bctuie  of  pl&te  glas. 

Then  they  quote  from  the  annual  statement  of  the  company  of 
February,  ISOfl,  as  follows: 

The  proceeds  of  the  (5,000,000  common  stock  which  ia  offered  at  par  will  be  used 
in  providing  for  the  manutactminz  of  all  products  handled  by  the  warehouses  of  the 
company,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  large  plate^laea  factory  at  Crystal  City,  Mo. 

They  q}iote  these  two  statements  as  being  in  conflict  with  each 
other.     The  contradiction  is  apparent,  rather  than  real. 

While  it  ia  true  that  some  of  the  proceeds  of  the  increase  in  our 
eapital  stock  went  into  the  Crystal  City  works,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
company's  investment  in  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
stands  at  a  figure  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  so  invested  at  the  time 
of  its  organization;  so  that  the  outside  investments  which  have  been 
Bcquireasince  the  organization  of  the  company,  represent  an  amount 
just  about  equal  to  the  cash  additions  to  our  capital  stock  and  the 
surplus  of  the  company. 

We  now  come  to  their  quotations  from  an  alleged  contract  between 
the  American  Plate  Glass  Association  and  the  buyers  of  the  country. 
Here  again  they  are  simply  trying  to  mislead  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  business.  In  the  first  place,  the 
American  Plate  Glass  Association  was  not  an  association  of  the  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  at  all.  It  was  an  association  composed  primarily 
of  independent  jobbers  of  the  countty  and  sought  the  cooperation  of 
the  manufacturers.  For  the  brief  period  during  which  the  Pittsbui^ 
Plate  Glass  Company  had  relations  with  that  organization,  it  as  a  job- 
ber (not  as  a  manufacturer)  had  one  vote  as  against  a  membership  of 
approximately  40.  We  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tlie  contract 
referred  to,  and  never  entered  into  such  a  contract,  and  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  jobbers  of  the  country  never  actually  carried  their  scheme 
into  effect.     Furthermore,  the  American  Plate  Glass  Association  soon 
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weot  to  pieces,  because  we,  as  well  as  other  plate-glass  maoufacturais, 
refused  to  support  it. 

Next  they  snow  what  our  profits  have  been  for  a  part  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  operations  of  the  company.  Here  again  the  facta  are 
presented  with  tne  purpose  of  mislesdin^.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
these  figures  are  gross  before  any  depreciation  is  charged.  A  depre- 
ciation, even  if  no  more  than  5  per  cent  per  annum,  would  have 
amounted  to  $5,500,000  out  of  the  S 13. 962 ,425.07  profits  shown, 
which  any  competent  manufacturer  would  concede  is  very  moderate. 
We  have  a  very  large  capital  employed,  and  the  earnings  necessarily 
must  look  large  when  stated  simply  m  dollars  rather  than  in  per  cent. 
The  fact  still  remains  that  the  dividends  paid  on  the  capital  stock 
average  a  trifle  less  tlian  41  per  cent  per  Bnnum  for  the  period  of  its 
existence  and  that  our  surplus  account  is  equivalent  to  about  34  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested.  These  percentages  will  be 
somewhat  modified  when  tne  figures  for  the  past  year  are  completed, 
because  the  surplus  has  been  reduced  somewhat  during  that  year. 

We  wish  agam  to  state  also  that  these  earnings  have  been  made 
lai^ly  from  the  auxiliary  sources. 

They  next  allude  to  the  depreciation  charges  of  our  company. 
These  depreciation  charges,  while  large  in  one  special  year,  1904,  are 
in  the  a^egate  very  low,  indeed,  considering  the  character  of  the 
wear  andtear  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  modem  trend  of  manufacture  has  been  of  a  character 
that  made  reconstruction  excessively  expensive.  Please  do  not  for- 
get that  you  are  dealing  with  large  figures,  and  an  annual  depreciation 
chaise,  even  if  it  were  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  would  in  the  course  of 
the  fourteen  years  that  we  have  been  in  business  aggregate  many 
million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  they  make  various  other  arguments 
and  deductions  which  can  be  just  as  readily  answered,  but  inasmuch 
as  they  have  only  a  minor  relation  to  the  real  problem,  and  inasmuch 
as  they  would  simply  draw  this  reply  out  to  tedious  length,  we  will 
conclude  by  saying  that  their  entire  case  is  based  upon  erroneous  in- 
formation and  assumed  facts.  Hence  their  deductions  fall  com- 
pletely in  the  presence  of  the  actual  facts  and  conditions. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

PiTTSBUBQ  Plate  Glass  Company, 
By  W,  L.  Clause,  President. 


SUPPIEHENTAL  BBIEF  FILED  IS  BEHAIF  OF  ELEVEV  AMERI- 
CAN HAITTTFAGTTJRERS  OF  PLATE  GLASS. 

PiTTSBURO,  Pa.,  February  11,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^kint/ioji,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  eleven  Americtin  companies  manufacturing 
polished  plate  gln^s,  all  there  are  in  the  United  States  outside  of  the 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  have  felt  that  the  committee  repre- 
senting them  before  your  body  on  Tuesday,  November  24,  1908, 
covered  the  plate-glass  industry  su^ciently  well  and  would  not  burden 
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you  with  tilis  additional  brief,  except  for  the  fact  that  persons  not 
maoufactureiB  have  since  seen  fit  to  &le  briefs  nith  ^ou. 

F.  J.  Goertnar,  of  New  York,  representing  Semen  Bache  &  Com- 
pany, importers,  has  filed  a  supplemental  brief  since  appearing  at  the 
hearings  of  Tuesday,  November  24,  1908,  of  which  we  beg  to  quote : 

IS  any  figures  as  to  the  coat  of  production  of  plate  ghea 
_ .      .    ,    .    .  .    on  here? 
Mr.  GoKBTNis.  Generally  stated,  the  difference  is  genenUly  accepted  among  the 
trade- 
Mr.  Dalzkll.  I  am  not  asldng  you  what  the  trade  accepts,  but  I  am  asking  you  if 
you  have  any  pereonal  knowledge  oE  the  cost  of  production  abroad  and  the  cost  6t  pm~ 
Auction  here? 

Mr.  GOBBfuEa.  No,  sir;  1  have  not. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  Youdonot  know  anything  about  it? 

Hi.  GoBBTNKH.  Notof  my  ownpersoualKnowledge. 

This  testimony  proves  conclusively  the  incompetency  of  the  wit- 
ness. Strange  enough,  though,  from  November  24  to  January  15, 
in  the  brief  space  oififty-two  days,  without  receiving  any  informa- 
tion from  any  manufacturer,  he  feels  he  has  learned  the  business  of 
manufacturing  poliahed  plate  glass  sufiiciently  well  to  file  a  brief, 
reported  January  15,  1909,  telling  all  things  he  did  not  know  in 
November  when  he  appeared  before  you.  We  have  been  engaged 
in  the  business  in  periods  varying  from  several  years  to  twenty-eight 
years,  and  we  venture  to  say  none  of  us  knows  his  business  as  veil 
as  Mr.  Goertner,  and  his  principals  seem  to  think  they  know  it,  yet, 
remember,  they  have  never  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
polished  plate  glass. 

MATERIALS. 

That  you  may  know  that  Mr.  Goertner  is  no  better  advised  in " 
cm  business  to-day  than  he  was  when  he  first  appeared  before  you, 
we  shall  call  your  attention  to  parts  of  his  brier,  given  January  15, 
1909.  He  refers  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  manganese  in  the 
manufacture  of  polished  plate  glass,  neither  of  which  is  used.  He 
also  states  that  the  materials  entering  into  the  making  of  plate 
glass  "do  not  amount  to  more  than  2  cents  or  3  cents  per  square 
loot  at  the  very  outside."  We  state  as  a  fact  the  common  and 
least  expensive  sand  which  b  used  for  grinding  the  surface  of  the 
glass  alone,  and  without  taking  into  account  the  more  expensive 
silica  sand,  and  other  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
glass,  costs  about  as  much  per  square  foot  of  polished  plate  glass 
produced  as  Mr,  Goertner  would  have  you  believe  all  materials 
together  cost.  We  shall  point  to  one  instance  only  of  the  great 
difference  in  cost  of  matenals  abroad  and  here  in  favor  of  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturers.  The  character  of  the  silica  sand,  and  the 
purity  of  the  salt  cake,  abroad,  both  entering  into  the  body  of  the 
glass,  are  such  that  the  European  manufacturers  do.  not  need  to 
Use  soda  ash  as  we  do.  This  diiference  in  cost  amounts  to  about 
one-half  of  what  Mr.  Goertner  w  ill  allow  for  all  materials  per  square 
foot  of  polished  plate  glass  produced.  It  would  only  be  occupying 
much  of  your  valuable  time  needlessly  to  go  into  further  detaif; 
suffice  it  to  say  as  a  fact  the  materials  entering  into  American-made 
plate  glass  cost  fully  four  times  as  much  as  Mr,  Goertner  states. 
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Mr.  Goertner  discusses  at  length  the  labor  question.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  nationality  of  employees,  but  a  question  of  the  increaaed 
wages  the  American  manufacturer  must  pay,  and  we  restate  labor 
in  an  American  plate-glass  factory  to-day  averages  about  $2.25,  against 
60  to  65  cents  in  Belgium  and  other  European  countries. 

MECUANICAL   IMPKOVEMENT8. 

Mr.  Goertner  says: 

Tjiere  have  been  ao  many  improvementa  in  the  mechanical  proceaees  rince  1900  that 

a  great  part  of  the  work  formerly  dnne  by  hand  ia  now  done  by  machinery. 

The  truth  is,  there  have  been  very  few  new  devices  come  into'  use 
since  1900,  and  none,  so  far  as  we  know,  that,  if  in  use  in  this  country, 
are  not  also  in  use  in  European  factories.  Mr.  Goertner  says  all  fac- 
tories have  displaced  kilns  with  lehrs,  whereas  the  truth  is  a  lai^ 
number  of  plants  still  have  kilns,  and  the  advantage  of  the  lehr  over 
the  kiln  is  still  such  an  open  question  that  in  all  Europe  there  is  but 
one  lehr  in  operation — at  the  Pilkington  factory,  St.  Helens,  Eng- 
land. Belgium,  which  produces  more  plate  glass  than  any  other 
country  in  the  worhl,  and  exporting  most  of  its  product,  as  it  does, 
by  reason  of  small  home  consumption,  must  be  alert  to  any  cost- 
reducing  improvements,  yet  not  one  lehr  is  in  use  in  that  country. 

COST   OF    MANUFACrORE. 

Mr.  Goertner  refers  to  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  of  a  square  foot 
of  polished  plate  glass  as  being  17, 18,  ]  9,  and  20  cents,  and  none  of  his 
.four  guesses  is  anywhere  near  correct.  The  total  average  cost  per 
square  foot  of  polished  plate  glass  produced  for  the  period  of  years 
covered  by  the  Dingley  tariff  law  in  the  factories  of  the  eleven  com- 
panies whose  brief  this  is  will  reach  32  cents,  as  shown  by  use  of  their 
respective  records,  which  are  open  to  your  inspection.  Some  com- 
panies have  chained  depreciation  and  show  costs  in  excess  of  32 
cents ;  others  show  costs  m  excess  of  32  cents  without  figuring  depre- 
ciation. The  life  of  a  plate-glass  factory,  as  proven  by  the  four  or  five 
factories  dismantled  within  the  past  few  years,  is  about  twenty  years, 
so  that  each  and  every  factory  should  have  included  depreciation  as 
an  item  entering  into  its  cost  of  manufacture  amounting  to  2}  cents 
to  3i  cents  per  square  foot  at  least.  The  only  reason  some  manu- 
facturers have  not  included  depreciation  is  because  the  business  has 
been  too  unprofitable  to  allow  tnem  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Goertner  says  the  glass  that  is  imported  into  this  country  is 
principally  for  mirror  purposes,  and  of  a  quality  which  can  not  be 
made  here,  thus  accounting  for  the  importation.  We  admit  the 
bulk  of  the  glass  imported  is  for  silvering  purposes,  and  it  comes  into 
this  country  by  reason  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  at  times  the  willing-, 
ness  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  accept  a  lower  price  in  America 
than  he  does  at  home,  but  we  deny  the  inabihty  of  the  American 
manufacturer  to  produce  glass  for  silvering  purposes.    We  call  your 
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attention  to  the  following  statement  of  the  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  subscribers  to  this  brief: 

FfW  to  our  engBgiDg  in  the  manufacture  of  polished  plate  glass,  we  were,  from 
lS9k until  1901,  engagM  in  the  manufacture  of  mirron  in  competition  with  Semon 
Bache  &  Co.,  and  otheiB.  During  alt  that  time  we  purchased  our  entire  supplj^  of 
poliahed  plate  glaaa  from  American  manufacturers,  and  we  produced  mirrore  of  as  High 
quality  as  were  m&de  io  America. 

All  of  the  companies  who  are  parties  to  this  brief  have  made  and 
still  do  make  and  sell  quantities  of  polished  plate  glass  of  the  highest 
grades  for  silvering  purposes,  and  while  it  is  a  fact  they  could  manu- 
facture larger  percentages  of  their  total  product  in  these  qualities 
with  a  continuance  of  the  present  tariff,  they  can  not  afford,  hope,  or 
expect  to  do  so. 

SELLING   PRICE. 

The  Goertner  testimony  very  carefully  avoids  any  discussion  of  an 
average  selling  price  to  the  manufacturer  for  his  total  product, 
referring  only  to  what  he  claims  were  glazing  stock  sheet  prices.  The 
manufacturer  is  burdened  with  cuttmgs  from  stock  sheets,  by  the 
trede  called  strips,  with  second  quality,  and  with  inferior  quaUty 
called  O.  B.'b,  which  glass  sells  at  about  one-third  of  cost.  There  are 
also  large  quantities  of  small  glass  sold  not  included  in  the  customary 
car  of  glazing  stock  sheets  at  prices  far  below  cost.  The  result  is,  the 
average  selling  price  for  the  entire  product  is  much  less  than  the 
averse  ^ce  received  per  square  foot  for  a  carload  of  glazing  stock 
sheets.  The  consumption  of  small  sizes  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  entire  demand,  while  the  normal  production  scarcely  exceeds 
25  per  cent.  The  American  manufacturer  must  cut  down  n"om  large 
sizes  the  difference  of  45  per  cent,  and  sell  it,  together  with  his  normal 
production,  at  less  than  American  cost  in  competition  with  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  all  of  which  reduces  the  total  average  selling  price 
to  an  extent  rendering  the  entire  business  unprofitable.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  able  to  and  wants  to  take  care  of  the  American 
demand  for  plate  glass,. but  he  should  not  be  asked  to  do  it  without 
profit,  and  much  less,  at  a  loss. 

The  reference  of  January  15,  1909,  to  English  prices  as  compared 
•to  American  prices,  wherein  are  shown  list  prices  instead  of  actual 
selling  prices,  is  liable  to  deceive,  from  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
jobbers  list  prices,  from  which  there  is  a  very  large  discount  not 
mentioned. 

NO    COMBINATION. 

There  are  quotations  from  contracts  of  the  American  Plate  Glass 
Association,  marked  Document  E  of  1903,  and  of  the  American 
Mirror  Plate  Company,  marked  Document  F  of  1902,  so  segregated 
as  to  convey  meanings  other  than  those  of  the  contracts  themselves. 
The  American  Plate  Glass  Association  was  organized  and  operated 
by  and  belonged  to  the  jobbers.  The  effort  on  their  part  was  futile, 
because  it  failed  to  receive  support  from  the  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers. The  American  Mirror  Plate  Company  was  a  mirror  manu- 
facturers' proposition,  organized  against  tne  judgment  of  the  plate- 
glass  manufacturers,  and  failed  for  the  same  reason  as  the  Jobbers' 
Association.  ^--  > 
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There  is  nothing  more  false  than  the  statement  that  there  is  & 
combination  of  American  plate-glase  manufacturers.  No  matter  in 
what  business  a  man  may  do  engaged,  the  seUing  price  of  his  product 
and  that  of  his  competitor  will  always  be  about  the  same,  for  the 
cost  of  manufacture  can  not  differ  materially,  one  factory  from 
another,  so  that,  if  a  profit  is  possible,  it  will  be  held  reasonable  b}' 
competition.  A  manufacturer  naturally  knows  his  price  must  be 
about  the  same  as  his  competitor's,  otherwise  he  would  receive  no 
business.  We  repeat,  there  is  no  combination  of  American  plat^ 
glass  manufacturers. 

PLAT    COST. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  cost  of  production  on  any 
other  basis  than  an  average  cost  per  square  foot  of  all  glass  produced, 
regardless  of  size  or  quaUty,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  and  every 
square  foot  of  glass  made  goes  through  exactly  the  same  process  anil 
does  cost  the  same.  Not  until  finally  exanuned  in  the  warehouse, 
after  having  entailed  the  full  cost  of  manufacture,  can  the  size, 
shape,  or  quahty  of  the  glass  be  determined.  Defects  cause  the 
cutting  of  many  large  plates  into  small  pieces,  accounting,  in  the  main, 
for  about  25  per  cent  of  the  natural  production  in  small  sizes,  to 
market  which  we  must  accept  orders  for  more  than  the  normal  pro- 
duction, resulting  in  our  disposing  of  about  two-thirds  of  our  total 
Eroduct  (unjustly  called  "waste  by  Mr.  Goertner)  below  cost, 
ecause  of  low  tariff  on  small  glass.  The  remaining  third  will  not 
bring  high  enough  prices  to  make  the  business  profitable. 

IMPORTS. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  large  quantity  of  polished  plate  glass 
imported  during  a  period  of  five  years,  1903  to  1907,  both  inclusive, 
as  under: 


IB  by  24...- 4, ISO,  107 

ubyx i»,sie,ow  1 

Z^bjeO *,1Xi,30S  I 

Over  24  V  CO 2,30(^(178 


You  will  note  the  quantity  of  glass  imported  exceeding  24  by  30 
inches  in  size  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  up  to  16 
by  24  inches,  proving  the  22i-cent  and  35-cent  rates  not  to  oe  pro- 
hibitive. The  fact  that  64  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  this  period 
range  in  size  between  16  by  24  inches  and  24  by  30  inches,  a  variation 
of  only  2i  square  feet,  the  oulk  of  sizes  being  between  4^  and  5  square 
foet,  paying  a  duty  of  only  10  cents  against  22^  cents  a  plate  an  inch 
larger  would  pay,  proves  the  need  of  an  increase  in  tariff  on  glass  not 
exceeding  5  square  feet  to  the  plate.  This  is  not  a  trifling  matter,  as 
Mr.  Goertner  characterizes  it,  but  very  serious. 

PLAT   TABIFP, 

Mr.  Goertner  states  10  pieces  of  plate  glass  each  containing  1 
square  foot  are  not  worth  to-day  in  United  States  what  one  piece  of 
glass  containing  10  square  feet  is  worth,  caUing  your  attention  to  a 
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graduafcd  scale  of  prices  per  square  foot  of  glass  depeDdeut  upon  the 
size  of  the  plate,  a  condition  that  has  been  brought  about  entirely  by 
a  graded  and  improper  tariff,  yet  because  of  this  improper  method  of 
selling  glass  he  argues  the  tariff  shall  remain  a  graded  one,  citii^  the 
Chicago  Packing  House  as  a  fit  illustration.  The  product  of  a  [Hat*- 
glass  factory  is  always  plate  glass  and  nothing  else,  while  the  product 
of  the  packing  house  is  meat  and  what  not.  Mr.  Goertner  asks  that 
the  present  tariffs  be  cut  practically  in  half,  claiming  the  cut  would 
work  no  hardship  upon  the  American  manufacturer  and  would  afford 
the  consumer  much-needed  relief.  To  follow  fiis  advice  would  prac- 
tically close  every  plate-glass  factory  in  the  United  States  belonging 
to  a  company  whose  business  is  exclusively  manufacturing,  unless  the 
wages  of^the  American  workman  were  reduced  to  the  standard  paid 
in  European  factories,  and  on  this  basis  he  could  not  support  his 
family.  Besides,  the  prices  of  raw  materials  would  have  to  be  reduced 
at  least  one-half,  or  we  could  not  meet  foreign  competition.  The 
country  would  lose  an  industry  worth  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and 
thousands  of  peopSe  dependent  upon  it  would  be  without  employment. 
We  charge  that  Semon  Bache  &  Company  are  not  sincere  in  request- 
ing this  reduction  in  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  There  is 
no  logic  in  a  consumer's  demand  for  relief  when  he  is  actually  buying 
a  staple  product  at  less  than  it  costs  the  manufacturer  to  make  it. 

We  think  we  have  shown  conclusively  the  justice  of  our  request  for 
a  Hat  rate  of  tariff,  for  the  only  way  we  can  arrive  at  a  selling  price 
based  on  a  cost  as  it  should  be  is  on  a  flat  cost.  We  have  shown  a 
condition  in  the  marketing  of  ourjproduct  that  compels  us  to  sell  most 
of  it  below  cost.  We  want  a  tariff  that  will  take  care  of  the  diiTerence 
between  foreign  cost  and  our  own,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Mr. 
Goertner's  statement  refers  to  a  diflerence  in  cost,  but  he  forgets 
about  the  profit,  since  he  is  not  eng^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  pol- 
ished plate  glass.  We  want  a  reasonable  profit  on  our  entire  product; 
we  do  not  want  to  give  away  at  a  lai^e  loss  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent 
of  our  product,  and  then  try  to  get  high  enough  prices  for  the  remain- 
ing 30  per  cent  to  make  up  the  loss  and  give  us  a  profit.  A  rate  of  25 
cents  per  square  foot  on  all  sizes  will  assist  us  to  a  reasonable  profit 
and  nothing  more.  It  will  not  exclude  imports,  the  government 
records  showing  lai^  quantities  of  glass  over  10  square  feet  to  the 
plate  entering  the  country  at  a  35-cent  rate,  which,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  will  increase  greatly  by  reduction  of  10  cents  per  square  foot. 
Imports  between  5  and  10  square  feet  should  hold  their  own,  and  the 
competition  on  glass  5  square  feet  to  the  plate  and  under  is  so  very 
keen  now  that  we  can  not  expect  to  eliminate  it  by  the  change  of 
tariff  we  request.  The  plate-glass  industry  has  been  a  losing  venture 
in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years,  and  especiallv  because  our 
market  is  linuted  to  the  United  States,  while  United  States  is  the 
market  of  every  other  plate-glass-producing  country. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  realize  the  Goertner  testimony,  the 
Interstate  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association  brief,  given  on 
Tuesday,  January  5,  1909,  and  a  number  of  others  reported  elsewhere, 
coming  from  sources  which  have  no  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of 
polished  plate  glass,  are  incompetent,  and  that  you  will,  therefore, 
give  consideration  only  to  the  testimony  of  those  properly  equipped 
to  give  reliable  information,  and  in  so  doing  grant  the  American 
plate-glass  industry  the  much  needed  relief  it  deserves  by  the  recDjii<e' 
mendation  of  your  committee  of  a  25-cent  flat  rate  of  duty.  ' 
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The  Goertner  testimony  of  Januaiy  15,  1909,'  contains  statementa 
purporting  to  come  from  commercial  agencies.  Those  references 
are  in  many  cases  untrue,  in  others  distorted  so  as  not  to  resemble 
the  truth,  but  all  arranged  to  ?ive  the  impression  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  plate  glass  has  been  ana  is  a  very  profitable  businesSj  whereas 
the  tnitn  is,  tor  years  it  has  been  and  is  the  very  opposite.  We  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  detail  with  reference  to  the  several 
companies. 

The  Kittanning  Plate  Glass  Company  has  a  bonded  indebtedneee 
of  $250,000.  Its  capital  stock  is  S700,000,  S500,000  in  common  and 
$200,000  preferred,  upon  which  it  has  jiever  been  able  to  pay  a  single 
dividend. 

The  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company  was  incorporated  during 
1900,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  and  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  $500,000.  Its  earnings  have  been  so  meager  that  it  has  not  been 
able  to  return  to  its  stockholders  dividends  equal  to  the  interest  they 
might  have  received  by  placing  their  money  in  a  savings  bank. 

The  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company  has  a  capitalization  of  $750,000, 
has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  polished  plate  glass  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  has  only  been  able  to  return  to  its 
stockholders  during  this  entire  period  an  average  of  3  per  cent  per 
year.  From  the  beginning  it  has  had  the  advantage  of  natural  gas 
as  fuel,  costing  as  low  as  $5,000  per  year,  but  now  its  natural^^as 
supply  ie  being  exhausted  and  it  will  be  coinpelled  to  use  coal  tor 
fuel,  which  is  going  to  cost  $75,000  per  year.  Its  earnings  have  been 
on  fuel,  not  on  plate  glass. 

The  statement  ^ven  for  the  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company  is 
incorrect.  While  it  has  made  money,  its  natural;^a8  supply  and 
real-estate  investments  have  contributed  lareely  to  its  eammgs. 

The  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company  nas  never  been  able  to 
pay  a  single  dividend,  which  fact  refutes  the  statement  that  it  has 
notoriously  been  a  very  large  money-maker  from  the  start." 

The  increase  in  capital  stock  of  the  Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Company 
was  made  by  the  mtroduction  of  new  capital,  all  of  which  was 
invested  in  the  erection  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The 
company  has  not  been  and  is  not  a  paying  proposition. 

The  Penn  Plate  Glass  Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1904 
as  a  Pennsylvania  corporation,  with  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of 
$250,000,  with  a  factory  at  Irwin,  Pa. 

In  the  year  1900  it  consohdated  with  the  American  Plate  Glass 
Company,  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  who  had  a  factory  at  that  point,  the 
new  company  being  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Perm-American  Plate 
Glass  Company,  the  capital  oi  which  was  $2,000,000,  and  represented 
the  actual  values  in  cash  and  property  and  additional  money  spent 
on  the  Irwin  (Pa.)  plant  in  excess  of  their  original  Capitahzation. 
There  was  not  one  dollar  of  water  in  the  capitaUzation. 

Since  the  year  1903  $700,000  additional  money  has  been  spent  on 
the  Alexandria  facton^  for  improvements,  $600,000  of  which  was 
raised  by  the  issuing  or  bonds,  which  arc  still  outstanding  and  unpaid. 

Prior  to  the  year  190.3,  when  the  company  had  the  benefit  of  low- 
price  natural  gas  as  fuel,  low-priced  materials,  when  there  was  no 
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oTerproductioD  in  the  finished  product,  th^  hod  earnings  and  paid 
dividends,  but  since  which  time  this  has  been  impossible. 

We  give  these  facta  in  full  in  order  to  disprove  Mr.  Goertner's  state- 
ments about  overcapit&hzation,  etc.,  which  he  could  have  veiy  read- 
ily ascertained  if  he  had  shown  any  diaposition  to  get  at  truths. 

In  the  statement  of  the  Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company  Mr.  Goert- 
ner  has  omitted  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $750,000,  and  neglected 
to  state  that  tt"'a  company  has  never  been  able  to  pav  a  dividend. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  St.  Louis  Plate  Glass  Company  is  {1,500,000, 
with  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  S750,000.  Mr.  Goertner  soys,  "In 
November,  1904,  the  secretary  stated  the  above  facts,  and,  m  addi- 
tion, estimated  the  company's  holdings  at  {300^00."  The  intended 
meaning  of  this  latter  statement  is  not  fxue.  The  $300,000  referred 
to.were  Dills  payable,  and  were  therefore  obhgations  of  the  company, 
A.  valuation  of  the  property  in  September,  1905,  is  given  as  $2,000,000. 
The  secretary's  figures  represented  money  invested  in  the  plant  of 
the  St.  Ijouis  Plate  Glass  Company,  land  and  houses  of  the  Valley 
Pu-k  Land  Company,  consisting  of  about  800  acres  of  ground  and 
250  houses,  and  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Glass  Sand  Company,  at 
Pacific,  Mo.,  consisting  of  200  acres  of  silica-sand  property,  togeuier 
with  a  modem  sand  plant.  This  was  all  original  or  new  money,  none 
of  it  coming  from  operations  or  earnings. 

EXPLANATION. 

Each  company  whose  name  is  signed  hereto  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  any  statements  contained  herem  specifically  referring  to  that 
particular  company  and  for  all  statements  which  are  general  in 
character.  We  have  given  facts  without  reserve,  and  stand  ready 
to  give  you  any  other  information  within  our  power  that  will  help 
you  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 
BespectfuUy  submitted, 

Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company,  by  W.  J,  Strasburger, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Aroerican  Plate  Gloss  Com- 

Sany,  ^  A,  H.  Gaffney,  president;  Columbia  Plate 
[lass  dompany,  by  Chas.  W.  Dablinger,  chairman 
executive  committee;  Federal  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, by  E.  F.  Achard,  general  manager;  Edward 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  by  Edward  Ford,  presi- 
ident;  HeidenkampMirror  Company,  by  Jos.  Heiden- 
kamp,  president;  Kittanning  Plate  Glass  Company, 
bf  Geo,  W.  Reese,  president ;  Penn-American  Plate 
fflass  Company,  by  W.  L.  Kami,  vice-president  and 

feneral  manager;  Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Company, 
y  G.  C.  Eastwood,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Stand- 
ard Plate  Glass  Company,  by  J.  H.  Troutman,  secre- 
tftiyand  treasurer;  St.  Louis  Plate  Glass  Company, 
byW.  J.  Vance,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 


^dbyGoOgle 
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THE  STABDASD   HIBBOS  CO.,  PITTSBTTBO,  PA.,  KECOXKEVSS 
A  FIAT  ILATE  FEB  SQUABE  FOOT  OH  PLATE  GLASS. 

PrrrsBUBG,  Pa.,  February  IS,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washiv^ton,  D.  C. 

Gentleuen:  The  Standard  Mirror  Company  owns  and  operates  at 
High  Point,  -N,  C,  a  mirror  factory  which  probably  consumes  more 
plate  glass  for  mirror  purposes  than  any  otner  single  factory  in  the 
country,  and  probably  more  than  any  company  exclusive  of  the 
combined  factories  of  one  company.  The  great  bulk  of  the  sizes  we 
use  are  such  as  are  imported  into  this  country,  so  that  we  feel  our- 
selves in  position  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  changes  in  tariff  on  plate 
glass  proposed. 

We  have  great  difficulty  endeavoring  to  get  our  entire  supply  of 
plate  glass  in  this  country,  not  because  the  quality  can  not  be  made, 
for  it  can,  but  because  the  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  insist  they 
can  not  afford  to  cut  down  the  quantity  of  large  glass  into  small 
sizes  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  American  demand  because  these 
small  sizes  are  sohi  in  competition  with  foreign-made  glass  at  less  than 
American  cost  of  manufacture. 

There  is  certainly  no  wayto  arrive  at  a  cost  of  manufacture  of  plate 
glass  except  a  flat  cost.  We,  therefore,  feel  a  flat  rate  of  duty  per 
square  foot  will  be  much  better  than  a  graded  tariff  and  will  at  the 
same  time  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  take  better  care  of 
the  American  market  without  suffering  a  loss.  Not  being  manu- 
facturers we  do  not  know  the  cost  of  making  plate  glass,  but  our 
judgment  is  the  tariff  should  be  such  as  will  take  care  of  the  differ- 
ence between  American  and  foreign  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Standard  Mirror  Compant, 
By  Frank  M.  Knight,  President. 


SEHON  BACEE  A  CO.,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  SVBHIT  AH  ASDITIOHAI 

STATEHEHT  BELATITE  TO  PLATE  GLASS. 

West  and  Hubert  Streets,  New  York, 

Fdtruary  16,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Waehington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  Clause,  of  the  Pittsbure  Plate  Glass  Company, 
having  filed  an  additional  statement  on  February  2,  regarding  the 
glass  tariff,  we  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  few  very  brief  additional 
remarks  on  our  part. 

To  most  of  their  statements  a  reply  is  unnecessary.  Having  a  case, 
we  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  abuse  of  our  opponents.  Accusa- 
tions of  falsehood,  intent  to  mislead,  gross  ignorance,  etc.,  are  hardly 
a  substitute  for  argument  in  a  matter  which  essentially  is  a  question 
of  arithmetic.  In  our  statement  of  January  11  we  quoted  our 
authorities,  chapter  and  verse,  for  every  point  made  as  far  as  it  could 
possibly  be  done.  We  ask  nothing  better  than  that  our  statement 
and  theira  be  read  side  by  side.  ni-iUz^dbXjOO^Ic 
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We  hare  been  tempted  to  reply  to  Mr.  Clause  in  extenso,  but  on 
the  whole  there  ia  no  use  in  wrancling  over  details  with  the  effect  of 
makiiig  the  discussion  interminable.  We  think  the  true  facts  in  the 
matter  will  be  readily  apparent  upon  careful  reading  of  their  state- 
ment of  their  case  and  our  statement  of  our  case. 

In  their  last  statement  there  are  two  matters  that  require  comment. 
One  is  the  German  tariff  which  they  represent  as  designed  to  protect 
German  plate  glass  against  the  pauper-produced  Belgian  product.  To 
anyone  famihar  with  the  plate-glass  business  this  is  somewhat  amus- 
ing. It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  both  the  St.  Koch  and  St.  Go- 
bam  companies,  the  former  a  Belgian  concern,  and  the  latter  operat- 
ing both  French  and  Belgian  factories,  also  own  and  operate  plants 
located  in  Germany.  Either  of  these  companies  ships  its  glass  to  the 
United  States  from  whichever  plant  the  buyer  elects,  leaving  the 
obvious  inference  that  the  manufacturing  cost  in  all  three  countries  is 
substantially  the  same,  although  they  impose  high  tariffs  on  importa- 
tions of  glass  from  one  another. 

The  other  matter  is  whether  in  the  1900  census,  the  "value  of 
products"  means  cost  or  selling  price.  This  is  easily  disposed  of. 
We  quote  from  the  Census  Bulletin  itself,  that  relating  to  glass 
manufacture  (No.  228,  July  3,  1902,  p.  2): 

It  ia  not  to  be  ateumed,  however,  that  tlie  difference  between  the  a^regate  of 
tfaeee  Bums  (the  itemisied  coet  ef  material,  labor,  miscellaneoua  expense,  et^.)  and 
the  value  of  the  products  is,  in  any  sense,  indicative  of  (he  profits  on  the  manufaC' 
tute  of  the  products  during  the  cenaus  year.  The  census  sccedule  lakes  no  CD^^iii- 
nnce  of  tiie  coet  uf  celling  manufactured  articles  or  of  intereiit  on  capital  invest, 
ot  of  the  mercantile  losses  incuired  in  the  business,  or  of  depreciation  m  plant.  The 
value  of  the  product  given  is  the  value  as  obtained  oi  fixed  at  the  factory. 

Comment  is  superflnous.  The  value  of  the  products  as  given  in 
the  census  is  obviously  the  Selhng  price. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Clause's  figures  to  refute  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  census  of  J900  as  to  the  selling  price  are  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  inaccuracy  and  unreliability  of  h^  own  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  0ause  is  on  record  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  increase  in  cost  since  the  year  1900,  and  furthermore  to  the 
efTect  that  the  earnings  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  have 
been  largely  derived  from  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue,  among  which 
one  of  the  most  important  was  their  coal  properties. 

In  his  last  statement  he  says  that  of  the  profit  of  $2,026,607,94 
earned  in  1900,  the  branch  warehouses  contributed  11,086,414.54, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $940,193.40  earned  by  the  manufacture  of 
13,637,146  square  feet  of  plate  glass  at  a  selling  price  at  the  factory 
of  $0,3877  per  square  foot,  and  by  the  operation  of  their  coal  prop- 
erties. 

In  the  first  place,  the  thirteen  million  odd  feet  at  Mr.  Clause's 
alleged  selling  price  of  $0.3877  per  square  foot  figure  a  total  ot 
$.5,287,121,     The  census  of  1900  gives  the  total  value  of  the  16,8.83,  78 

Xare  feet  produced  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  as  $5,158,598, 
cb  b  considerably  less  than  Mr.  Clause's  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company's  product  alone, 

Mr.  Clause's  company  provided  ten-triirteenths  of  the  figures  for 
the  1900  census.  In  regard  to  the  total  quantity  produced,  the 
census  and  Mr.  Clause's  statement  agree  veiy  closely.  The  ,^df , 
divergence  in  values  is  certainly  mysterious.  OO^IL 
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Going  back  to  Mr.  Clause's  statement  that  there  was  a  profit  of 
$940,193.40  in  1900  earned  jointly  by  plate-glass  manufacture  and 
profit  on  coal  properties,  we  will  assume  from  Mr.  Clause's  frequent 
reference  to  theee  coal  properties  as  among  his  company's  most 
important  sources  of  revenue  that  they  earned,  say,  one-half  of  this 
$940,193.40.  This  leaves  us  about  $470,000  earned  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  plate  glass,  which  on  that  product  of  13,637,146  square  feet 
for  that  year  gives  us  an  avenuiie  profit  per  square  foot  of  $0-0345. 
This,  deducted  from  bis  alleged  selling  price  of  $0.3877  per  square 
foot,  leaves  us  a  cost  of  SO. 3532  per  square  foot.  If  this  is  the  case, 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  Clause's  assertion  that  the  cost  has  greatly 
increased  since  1900! 

The  fact  ia  that  if  the  coal  and  gas  properties,  which  are  described 
by  Mr.  Clause  as  the  "best  in  western  Pennsylvania,"  etc.,  yielded 
anything  more  than  a  negligible  profit  in  1900  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing plate  glass  has  not  mcreased  since  that  year,  but  has  decreased 
according  to  Mr.  Clause's  own  figures.  Even  if  "our  fine  gas  and 
coal  properties"  did  not  pay  a  cent  of  profit  in  1900,  and  all  this 
profit  of  $940,193.40  was  earned  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  gloss, 
still  the  increase  in  cost  since  that  year,  according  to  Mr.  Clause's 
own  figures,  is  only  about  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  square  foot, 
which  can  not  be  described  as  a  great  increase. 

In  short,  if  we  assume  that  the  coal  and  gas  properties  earned  no 
profit  worth  mentioning  in  1900,  they  disappear  as  "important 
auxiliary  sources  of  revenue."  If  they  did  earn  a  substantial  profit, 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  cost  of  manufacture  since  1900;  in 
fact,  there  has  been  a  decrease.  We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Clause 
apportion  that  profit  of  $940,193.40  between  the  manufactm^  of 
plate  glass  and  the  operation  of  the  coal  and  gas  properties  so  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  his  other  statements  above  quoted. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  although  we  have  used  the  foregoing 
figures  as  an  illustration  we  have  simply  done  so  to  demonstrate 
the  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Clause's  argument  and  not  as  an  expression 
of  belief  in  them.  We  adhere  to  our  opinion  that  the  selling  price 
as  stated  in  the  census  of  1900  is  correct. 

In  this  connection  we  call  vour  attention  to  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Bulletin  No.  62,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  page  27,  in  which  it 
is  stated  "the  price  (of  polished  plate  glass)  per  square  foot  in  1905 
was  29  cents  as  compared  with  31  cents  in  1900."  We  may  add 
that  the  jobbing  profit  quoted  for  1900  is  simply  preposterous  and 
confirms  our  statement  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
with  its  many  ramifications,  can  show  any  manufacturing  cost  or 
any  profit  in  any  department  that  it  chooses.  We  doubt  if  the 
profit^  of  the  12  oldest  and  largest  and  most  prosperous  glass  jobbers 
m  the  United  States  in  that  year  showed  an  aggregate  even  approach- 
ing that  reported  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company's  12  newly 
established  branches.  We,  ourselves,  are  counted  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  jobbing  concerns  in  the  country,  and  in  that 
year  we  did  not  net  anywhere  near  the  average  amount  alleged  to 
be  earned  by  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company's  branch  ware- 
houses, and  do  not  know  of  any  jobbing  concern  that  did. 

The  fact  is  that  the  general  tendency  in  all  business  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  jobber  has  progressed  as  rapidly  in  the  glass  trade 
as  in  any  other.    At  the  present  time  any  consumer  who  can  buy  a 
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carload  quantity  is  in  practically  as  good  a  pKisition  as  the  largest 
jobber  in  the  country. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Clause  for  pointing  out  that  his  alleged 
cost  of  tO.3265  per  square  foot  covers  the  period  from  1901  to  1907. 
His  original  statement  of  November  24,  1908,  was  so  hazy  on  this 
subject  that  we  had  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Reaffirming  our  statement  that  the  average  cost  of  $0.3265  for  the 
years  1901-1907  is  absolutely  incorrect  as  a  practical  matter,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  reached  by  a  fantastic  method  of  cost  figuring, 
what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  has  the  cost  from  1901  to  1907 
to  do  with  the  problem  before  your  committee,  who  are  not  holding 
an  inquest  into  what  the  glass  tariff  should  have  been  during  those 
years,  but  are  to  decide  as  to  what  it  justly  shall  be  in  the  future? 

lliese  years,  1901-1907,  particularly  the  earlier  part  of  the  period, 
were  those  in  which  manufacturing  conditions  m  the  plate  glass 
industry  were  revolutionized.  Mr.  Clause  may  minimize  all  he  likes 
the  practical  effect  of  the  improvements  in  manufacturing  processes 
such  as  the  continuous  lehr,  etc.,  bub  he  practically  admits  them  by 
laying  stress  upon  the  enormous  expense  to  which  his  company  hak 
been  put  in  remodeling  and  improvmg  its  plants. 

In  addition  to  this,  their  annual  statements  contain  items  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  dollars  to  cover  depreciation  caused  by  the  aban- 
donment of  some  of  their  factories,  which  special  depreciation  haa 
of  course  been  included  in  their  cost  figures. 

Your  committee  is  legislating  probably  for  ten  years  to  come — 
possibly  for  a  longer  period.  Mr.  Clause's  theory  appears  to  be  that 
during  these  coming  years  the  public  shall  pay  an  annually  increasing 
amount,  many  times  over,  for  the  blunders  made  by  the  last  genera- 
tion of  plate-glasa  manufacturers. 

In  concludmg  the  discussion,  two  vital  matters  stand  out  with 
special  prominence. 

One  is  the  stake  the  manufacturers  are  playing  for.  The  produc- 
tion of jplate  glass  in  the  United  States  is  about  40,000,000  square 
feet.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  this,  or  about  14,000,000  square  feet, 
are  under  5  square  feet  in  area.  The  importation  in  1907,  for 
iostance,  sizes  under  5  square  feet  in  area,  was  nearly  6,000,000 
square  feet,  making  a  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  in 
these  sizes  of  20,000,000  square  feet  annually. 

Using  1907  as  an  illustration,  here  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  proposi- 
tion: 

The  importations  of  these  small  sizes  were  5,784,635  square  feet, 
of  a  foreign  value  of  $1,153,497,  from  which  the  Government  received 
revenue  amounting  to  $554,312. 

Adopt  the  manufacturers'  proposetl  fiat  rate  of  22  J  cents  per  square 
foot  and  these  importations  would  practically  cease,  so  that  the 
Government  would  be  deprived  of  half  a  million  dollars  revenue. 

TTie  average  advance  in  duty  on  these  small  sizes  if  the  22i-cent 
rate  were  adopted  would  be  13*  cents  per  square  foot,  which,  on  the 
annual  consumption  of  20,000,000  square  feet  in  small  sizes,  is  equal 
to  $2,700,000. 

Therefore  the  only  possible  benefit  to  the  United  States  by  ad- 
vancing the  duty  would  be  to  get  about  6,000,000  square  feet  of 
glass,  of  a  total  value  of  $1,150,000,  made  in  this  country.  For  this 
it  is  proposed  to  give  the  manufacturers  the  opportunity  of  coUefitj^,,^- 
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an  additional  taxfrnoi  the  consumer  of  32,700,000,  besides  depriying 
the  Government  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  present  importations. 

The  other  vital  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers'  argu- 
ment is  based  upon  a  sweeping  claim  of  an  average  cost  of  S0.3265 
per  square  foot,  no  details  whatever  being  given,  and  even  this  cost 
based  upon  the  operations  of  a  very  larpe  company  with  many  fields 
of  activity,  and  even  then  upon  the  period  from  1901  to  1907. 

We  submit  that  in  view  of  the  demonstrated  inconsistencies  in 
Mr.  Clause's  various  statements  as  shown  in  his  last  communica- 
tion, that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  plate-glass  manufacturers 
should  be  required  to  prove  their  case  and  to  produce  a  detailed 
statement  of  cost  and  subject  it  to  public  criticism. 

Furthermore,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  operations  of  a 
single  company  are  hardly  conclusive,  particularly  a  company  with 
so  many  ramifications  as  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  There 
are  a  number  of  prosperous  plate  glass  manufacturers  who,  we  believe, 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  as 
for  instance,  the  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company  (this  company  does 
not  manufacture  any  mirrors,  in  spite  of  its  name),  the  Edward 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Compajiy, 
and  the  Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Company. 

A  cost  arrived  at  from  the  operations  of  any  of  these  companies 
would  in  any  event  be  free  from  complexity.  All  these  companies 
were  established  during  the  period  from  1899  to  1902,  ana  their 
cost  in  recent  years  would  undoubtedly  be  a  fair  guide  to  actual 
conditions  in  the  industry. 

We  submit,  however,  that  in  any  case  a  detailed  cost  should  be 
supplied.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  a  manufacturer  should  be 
asked  to  disclose  any  trade  secrets,  but  simply  show  in  reasonable 
detail  the  items  of  which  his  aggregate  cost  is  composed. 

We  reiterate  that  we  stand  firmly  upon  the  Republican  platform 
of  1908.  Justice  to  the  manufacturer  requires  that  he  be  granted 
protection  in  accordance  with  that  platform.  The  manufacturer, 
however,  is  asking  for  protection  to  an  extent  apparently  five  or 
six  times  greater  than  he  is  entitled  to,  and  we  submit  that  justice 
to  the  consumer  requires  that  that  protection  be  based  upon  ascer- 
tained facts  and  not  upon  sweeping  unsubstantiated  statements  of 
the  manufacturers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Semon  Bache  &  Co., 

F.  J.  GoERTNEit,  Sales  Manager. 


lOVISVIILE    (ET.)    HIBBOR    HAKESS    SUBMIT    NEW   CLASSI- 
FICATION AND  SUGGESTED  EATES  FOB  PLATE  GLASS. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  February  £0,  1909. 

CoMMnTEE    ON    WaYS    AND    MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  mirror  plates 

and  large  consumei-s  of  American  and  foreign  plate  glass  of  Louisville. 

Ky.,  hereby  respectfully  petition  you  to  make  only  such  revision  of 

the  glass  8che<luie  now  covered  by  paragraphs  102  and  112,  inclusive, 
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of  the  tariff  act  of  1S97  as  will  not  only  continue  to  afford  ua  a  just 
and  equitable  protection  against  foreign  mirror  competition,  but  also 
a  protection  against  a  possible  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  American 
plste-glass  manufacturers,  which  would  be  feasible  under  an  increase 
of  present  rates,  or  under  such  a  change  or  classification  of  the  import 
duties  on  plate  glass,  which  would  establish  a  fiat  duty  at  a  high  and 
inconsistent  rate. 

We  favor  the  elimination  of  the  present  bracket  schedule  and  the 
establishment  instead  of  a  1  to  12  bracket  and  an  over  12  square 
feet  bracket,  making  only  two  brackets  in  ail- 
Under  a  flat  rate  of  duty  at  22^  cents  per  square  foot,  importations, 
especially  in  sizes  up  to  5  square  feet,  now  covered  by  the  two  smaller 
brackets,  and  which  constituted  86  per  cent  of  the  entire  importation 
in  1907,  would  practically  cease,  and  the  government  revenue  from 
import  plate  glass  would  after  a  short  period  be  materially  reduced  or 
almost  entirely  cut  off. 

The  contention  of  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturers  that  they 
are  not  amply  protected  on  the  two  smaller  bracket  sizes,  now  dutiable 
at  8  and  10  cents  per  square  foot,  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  extraor- 
dinary high  rates  on  the  two  larger  bracket  sizes,  now  dutiable  at 
22^  and  35  cents  per  square  foot,  has  more  than  offset  the  inadequate 
rates  of  protection,  ana  of  which  they  have  seldom  been  able  to  take 
full  advantage. 

We,  however,  ^ree  with  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  that  the 
present  bracket  schedule  (which  dates  back  as  far  as  the  tariff  of  1883, 
when  the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
when  polished  cylinder  and  crown  glass  was  extensively  used  and 
represented  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  importations)  is  now  and  has 
long  since  been  an  improper  classification  for  plate  glass,  and  it  has 
created  a  condition  wnich  makes  the  comparative  selling  prices  of 
plates  in  the  different  bracket  sizes  at  unjust  and  inequitable  rates, 
which  under  the  duty  we  recommend  would  be  materially  corrected 
and  plate  glass  wouM  then  be  sold  on  a  much  more  honest  and  staple 
basis. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  import  duty  on  the  follow- 
ing basis,  to  wit,  plate  glass  from  1  to  J2  square  feet,  15  cents  per 
square  foot;  over  12  square  feet,  30  cents  per  square  foot. 

This,  in  our  judgment,  will  fully  protect  the  American  plate-glass 
manufacturers  agamst  any  and  aU  lower  cost  conditions  in  Europe, 
and  at  which  rate  a  fair  and  honest  competition  can  still  be  maintained 
on  the  high  grades  of  plate  glass  used  for  mirror  purposes,  which  rep- 
resent our  raw  material  and  which  the  American  manufacturers  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  produce  or  furnish  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  demands  in  this  country  and  which  quality  or  grades  of  plate 
glass  has  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  represented  almost  the 
entire  importations  from  ^Europe. 

Furthermore,  the  duty  we  recommend  at  the  above-mentioned 
rate  would  be  fair  and  just  to  all  interests,  including  the  pubhc,  and 
an  equitable  revision  of  the  glass  schedule,  which  would  also  not  inter- 
fere or  effect  the  government  revenues  now  being  derived  from  import 
plate  glass,  as  any  possible  reduction  in  volume  would  be  offset  by  the 
moreased  rates  on  the  now  two  lower  bracket  sizes,  which  in  the  year 
1907  represented  86  per  cent  of  alt  the  importations. 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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In  connectioD  with  the  above,  and  in  the  event  the  duty  we  recom- 
mend on  polished  plate  glass  is  favorably  considered,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity cany  with  it  a  corresponding  change  in  paragraph  102,  covering 
cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  and  paragraph  105,  covering  cast 
polished  plate  silvered,  cyhnder  and  crown  gla^s  silvered,  and  looking- 
glass  plates,  and  part  of  paragraph  1 12,  covering  mirrors  not  over  144 
square  inches,  with  paragraphs  106  and  107  left  unchanged. 
Trusting  this  p>etit)on  will  receive  careful  consideration,  we  are 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Masson  &  Co.  MiBROB  Works, 
Pet  F.  P.  Seiler,  Secretary. 

Louisville  Sh-vekino  and  Beveling  Co., 
By  C.  Georgel,  Proprietor. 

Bills  Mirror  Fixate  Co., 
By  H.  E.  Bills,  Manager. 

Faixs  Cm  Mirror  Works, 
By  J,  L,  Staib,  President. 

National  Mibroh  and  Sand  Blasting  Co., 
By  Fred  Buroe,  PreaideTit  and  Treasurer. 


W.    L.    KAinr,    FOR   COHHITTEE  OF   PLATE   GLASS    KAVUFAC- 
TUItERS,  FILES  PETITIONS  OF  PLATE  GLASS  JOBBESS. 

PrrrsBURG,  Pa.,  March  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashingUm,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen  :  We  bep  to  hand  you  herewith  the  petitions  of  various 
prominent  plate  glass  jobbers  of  the  United  States,  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  me  with  the  request  that  they  should  be  sent  to  you. 

Will  you  kindly  give  tliem  consideration  and  have  acknowledg- 
ment made  of  the  receipt  of  same  to  me,  and  advise  whether  or  not 
same  will  appear  as  a  portion  of  the  printed  record,  and  oblige. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  I-.  Kann, 
By  Committee  of  Plate  Glass  Manupactprbrs. 


230  to  240  SocTH  Thirtieth  Street, 

Philadelphia,  March  5,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:    Because  of  the  present  discussion  of  a  change  in 
tariff  on  plate  glass,  the  undersigned,  being  among  the  largest  jobbers 
of  plate  glass  in  the  United  States,  feel  that  you  might  wish  to  hear 
from  us  on  the  subject. 

We  believe  firmly  in  protection  to  American  industries.  A  flat 
rate  of  tariff  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  transaction  of  our 
business  nor  will  it  place  anv  burden  unjustly  on  the  consumer,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  supply  plate  glass 
in  quantities  and   sizes  as  required   by  the  country.     They  nave 
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tlwftys  cl&imed  that  they  could  not  furnish  tlie  small  sizes,  except 
at  a  great  loss,  under  the  Dingier  tariff. 

We  are  faimliar  enough  with  the  process  of  manufacture  to  reahze 
that  a  flat  cost  ia  the  omy  kind  that  can  be  figured  and,  therefore,  a 
flat  rate  of  duty  to  take  care  of  the  difference  oetween  cost  of  manu- 
facture in  this  country  and  abroad,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  should 
be  the  proper  solution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hikes  Tukneb  Glass  Coufant, 
■      S.  C.  Gumohe,  Secretary. 

Petitions  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  following: 
Forman,  Ford  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn^  A.  E.  Clenheni,  vice- 
president;  Stewart  Carey  Glass  Co.,  J.  N.  Carey,  president,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Campbell  Glass  and  Paint  Co.,  A.  N.  Neilson,  rice- 
pfesident;  Condie-Neale  Glass  Co.,  H.  D.  Condie,  president;  West 
St.  Louis  Glass  Co.,  D.  J,  Mumara,  president;  M.  Kahn  Glass  Co., 
Milton  Kahn,  president;  Hadley  Dean  Glass  Co.,  L.  G.  Hadley, 
president,  all  of  St.  Louis. 


TEE  FITTSBUBa,  PA.,  PLATE  GLASS  COHPAITT  FILES  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL BRIEF  nr  AVSWEB  TO   STATEHEVTS  HADE. 

■    Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  9,  1909. 

COUHITTBE    ON    WaTS    AND   MeANS, 

Washingtim,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  note  that  Semon  Bache  &  Co,  have  filed  another 
brief  with  you  relative  to  our  request  for  proper  protection  in  the 
proposed  bill  under  consideration  by  your  committee. 

They  seem  to  think  that  argument  and  arithmetic  are  all  that  is 
involved  or  necessary  (quite  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  based 
on  fact  or  on  mere  assumed  knowledge  of  conditions).  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  question  of  argument  or  arithmetic,  but  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  facts,  and  we  have  given  you  nothing  else.  If  these  facts 
show  ignorance  on  their  part,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
admitted  when  personally  before  your  committee  that  they  have 
never  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  know 
nothing  about  it. 

The  Durden  of  their  last  brief  seems  to  hinge  principally  on  two 
matters. 

First,  the  German  tariff,  concerning  which  Semon  Bache  &  Co. 
offer  no  information  or  argument  which  in  any  wise  weakens  the 
prime  fact,  that  the  German  tariff  is  conceded  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  carefully  and  scientifically  constructed  tariffs  that  has  ever 
been  enacted,  and  that  this  tariff  does  grant  the  German  manufac- 
turers a  flat  rata  of  JO.  1242  per  square  foot  protection  on  all  sizes, 
irrespective  of  area.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  works  in  Germany 
were  built  by  French  and  Belgian  capitalists  emphasizes  the  fair  and 
liberal  attitude  of  the  German  Government  toward  those  engaged  in 
the  industry;  and  it  also  shows  that  their  tariff  has  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  tne  country,  because  it  compelled  the  St.  Roch  Company 
to  build  a  works  in  Germany  in  order  to  hold  that  market.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  German  tanff,  I  take  it,  that  the  Belgian  contpani^' 
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woul<l  have  manufactured  this  g\aas  at  home  and  exported  it  to  Ger- 
many. This  is  just  what  Semon  Bache  &  Co.  would  hke  to  have  the 
forei^rn  manufacturers  do  with  regard  to  the  American  market.  They 
U'ould  Uke  to  have  the  duty  put  down  bo  low  that  American  factories 
could  be  thrown  out  of  business  and  the  American  market  supplied 
with  foreign  glass,  thereby  increasing  their  business  as  importers,  out 
of  which  they  have  made  millions.  It  is  a  sij^nificant  fact  that,  not- 
vtithstanding  their  wealth  and  their  arguments  about  the  lai^e  profits 
they  claim  have  been  made  by  the  American  mnnufacturere,  they  have 
never  invested  a  dollar  in  the  industry,  although  they  have  been 
invited  to  do  so  repeatedly.  The  rates  of  duty  they  suggest,  if  applied 
to  the  imports  of  the  last  lew  years,  would  only  have  yielded  a  revenue 
equal  to  half  the  protection  afforded  by  the  German  Government, 
and  nith  the  much  higher  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  production  in 
this  country  than  exist  in  Germany,  we  certainly  ought  to  receive 
much  higher  protection  under  the  proposed  new  tariff  than  Germany 
provides. 

Their  statement  that  they  ".stand  firmlv  upon  the  Republican 
platform  of  1908"  is  manifestly  insincere.  *rhe  very  heavy  imports 
of  plate  glass  under  5  square  feet  are  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 

Eroscnt  duty  is  too  low  and  does  not  measure  the  difference  in  cost 
etween  domestic  and  foreign  cost,  let  alone  the  promised  margin  of 
profit;  and  yet  they  propose  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  It  is  ea^ 
to  see  where  their  interests  as  importers  stand. 

The  second  point  that  seems  to  give  them  special  concern  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  tried  to  make  it  plain  to  you  in  our  last  brief  that 
they  knew  better  than  to  lay  before  you  arguments  based  upon  a 
supposetl  selling  price  tor  the  year  1900  of  30^  cents  per  square  foot. 
To  justify  their  error,  they  go  into  an  elaborate  ailment  and  calcu- 
lation covering  a  page  and  a  half,  which  closes  with  the  statement 
that— 

We  adhere  to  our  opinion  that  thu  selling  price  ae  stated  in  the  cenauB  ol  1900  ia 
correct. 

Here  again  it  is  not  a  question  of  ai^ument  and  aiithmetic;  it  is  a 
question  of  fact,  and  we  stated  that  fact  in  our  pre\-ious  brief  when 
we  said  that  this  company  received  for  its  factory  product  during 
the  year  1900  $0,3877  per  square  foot,  and  just  to  show  you  that  they 
know  better  and  that  tney  are  trving  to  mislead,  we  quote  the  factory 
stock  sheet  and  cut-size  prices  that  were  current  in  the  year  1900: 


I  sbMta,  MT   p«r  aquare 
squva  fboi.       tmL 

, .!  'w 

-I  ^ 

-I  « 


tUtrs  Irom  100  In  lai  Ih 


The  cut  sizes  were  f.  n.  b.  factory;  the  stock  sizes  were  less  freight, 
which  would  mean  a  deduction  of  from  1  to  2  cents  per  square  toot 
on  stock  sheets,  according  to  the  location  of  the  facto^  makiiig  ship- 

»"*"*■  .  D,„l,z.dbyG003lC 
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A  most  casual  examination  of  these  prices,  even  udthout  any  arith- 
metic,  ia  enough  to  convince  anyone  except  Semon  Bache  &  Co., 
who.  by  reason  of  their  loiip  connection  with  the  business,  know  it  to 
be  true  that  these  prices  would  of  necessity  yield  a  much  higher  aver- 
age price  than  30^  cents.  Of  course  their  purpose  in  claiming  that 
30J  cents  was  the  selling  price  ia  to  sustain  their  erroneous  contention 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  lower  than  it  actually  is.  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  their  facts  and  arithmetic  are  botli  wrong,  the  whole 
chain  of  argument  by  which  they  reach  their  conclusions  is  fallacious. 

As  additional  proof  on  the  same  subject,  if  it  be  necessary,  we 
quote  from  their  brief : 

Id  the  flnt  place,  the  tbiiteea  miUioa  odd  feet  at  Mr.  Clause's  alle)^  eelling  price 
of  10.3877  per  «qiure  foot  figure  &  lOtAl  of  (5,287,121.  The  ceneue  of  1900  fnvee  the 
totftl  wlue  of  the  16,883,57B  square  feet  produced  in  the  United  States  in  uiat  y«&r 
aa  95,158,598,  which  ie  coDaiderably  leas  th&n  Mr.  Clause's  statement  of  the  value  of 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company's  production  alone. 

Inasmuch  as  our  sales  actually  amounted  to  $5,287,362.50,  this 
conclusively  proves  that  the  total  value  of  the  total  American  pro- 
<iuction  taken  from  the  census  bad  reference  to  cost  of  production 
and  not  to  sales. 

As  to  then-  paragraph  with  regard  to  the  profits  of  our  jobbing  busi- 
ness for  the  year  1900,  which  tbey  compare  with  their  own  profits 
(without  giving  any  figures),  I  wisb  to  say  that,  while  their  concern 
has  been  in  business  for  a  very  long  period,  there  was  an  interim,  of 
which  the  year  1900  was  a  part,  during  which  they  were  not  extensively 
engaged  in  the  handhn^  oi  plate  glass  as  jobbers.  In  fact,  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  their  jobbing  ousiness  in  plate  glass  during  that 
year  was  very  small.  Hence  a  comparison  of  their  business  for  that 
year  is  not  relevant,  and  we  venture  the  statement  that,  so  far  as  the 
jobbers  of  the  United  States  who  handle  Ajuerican  plate  glass  exten- 
sively are  concerned,  there  has  been  no  year  within  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  when  they,  as  a  whole,  have  done  such  a  profitable 
business  in  plate  glass  as  was  done  that  year.  It  was  also  a  very  - 
profitable  year  for  the  Jobbing  of  American  window  glass,  which  con- 
tributed to  our  profits— three  of  our  leading  warehouses  alone  making 
over  $150,000  in  jobbing  art  and  window  glass — but  in  which  Semon 
Bache  &  Co.  did  not  participate,  as  they  have  preferred  to  import 
and  handle  foreign  window  glass,  as  well  as  plate  glass.  Their  atti- 
tude has  always  been  hostile  to  the  American  industry,  because  on 
the  whole  they  have  found  their  policy  inmicnsely  profitable  in  the 
long  run.  We  do  not  think  our  results  were  at  all  out  of  line  with  the 
profits  made  proportionately  by  other  well-managed  jobbing  houses 
for  the  same  favorable  period,  and  attach  hereto,  marked  "  Exhibit  A," 
on  affidavit  from  Alessrs.  Tyler  &  Ilippach  (one  of  several  prominent 
jobbers  in  Chicago),  showing  that  tney  ma<le  $82,269.04  that  year, 
which  is  proportionately  quite  as  much  as  our  warehouses  made  that 
rear  (1900).  Unfortunately,  however,  other  years,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  very  much  less  satisfactorv. 

The  cost  given  by  us  when  before  your  committee  in  November, 
1908,  covered  the  seven  years  immediately  preceding,  and  is  corrob- 
orated by  the  statements  and  brief  field  with  jou  February  11,  1909, 
and  signed  by  all  the  other  manufacturers  individually.  The  cost 
for  I90S  could  not  be  included  because  the  year  had  not  expired. 
Our  cost  for  the  year  1908  was  $0.2871  per  square  foot,  as  actu^lv 
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shown  by  our  books.  Not  a  penny  was  added  or  deducted  in  order 
that  the  figrires  might  have  a  beanng  upon  the  tariff  questioo.  The 
cost  you  will  notice  is  a  Httle  more  than  10  per  cent  Tower  than  the 
average  cost  for  the  period  referred  to;  but  we  had  a  better  gas  sup- 
ply than  usual — so  much  so  that  we  were  able  to  run  our  boilers 
with  cas  for  a  part  of  the  time,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  and 
most  Kinds  of  materials  were  lower  during  1908,  due  to  the  business 
depression  following  the  panic,  than  they  had  been  during  boom 
ti(nes,  and  also  that  labor  being  plentiful  we  were  able  to  make  some 
reductions  in  wages  and  to  weed  out  inefficient  workmen  and  replace 
them  with  men  of  greater  efficiency,  and  the  output  per  man  was 
nttich  better  than  it  had  been  any  year  for  some  time.  When  labor 
w^  scarce  and  insubordinate,  due  to  the  fact  that  every  man  knew 
h»could  get  employment  immediately  should  he  lose  his  job,  it  was 
impossible  to  replace  men,  even  if  they  were  inefficient,  or  to  mtun- 
tain  such  discipline  as  was  necessary  to  get  out  a  full  production. 
With  the  return  of  boom  times,  which  we  trust  will  come  with  the 
creation  of  a  satisfactory  tariff,  the  prices  of  materials  and  wa^es 
will  again  advance  and  tnese  advantages  will  disappear.  In  consid 
ering  any  problem  of  this  kind  a  penod  of  years,  covering  varj'ing 
conditions  rather  than  any  brief  interval,  should  be  taken  mto  con- 
sideration in  order  to  reacn  an  equitable  conclusion. 

As  to  their  statement- — "that  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase 
in  cost  since  the  year  1900" — this  is  not  a  correct  reference  to  our 
statement.  We  said  there  had  been  a  lai^  increase,  be^nning  viih 
(not  since)  the  year  1900.  In  fact,  the  increase  started  in  1899,  and 
was  greater  in  1900  than  in  any  other  one  year  during  the  period 
referred  to. 

There  is  still  another  effort  to  mislead  your  committee  in  their 
arithmetic  about "  an  additional  tax  from  the  consumer  of  t2,700;000." 
We  have  at  no  time  stated  that  the  production  of  plate  glass  in  the 
United  States  was  40,000,000  feet.  The  consumption,  however,  is 
about  that  figure — perhaps  somewhat  in  excess  of  that.  The  imports 
(6,000,000  feet)  to  which  they  refer  can  not  be  added,  because  the 
total  consumption  under  5  square  feet  already  includes  the  imports, 
and  the  total  is  considerably  leas  than  20,000,000  feet.  Furthermore, 
their  conclusion  would  be  wrong  even  if  the  consumption  were 
20,000,000  feet,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  increase  in  duty  would 
not  be  13i  cents  per  square  foot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average 
duty  collected  for  the  year  1907  was  about  12  cents,  so  that  the 
increase  suggested  by  the  manufacturers  would  only  be  about  10 
cents  instead  of  IGJ  cents.  AVith  an  increase  of  10  cents  per  square 
foot,  as  against  the  average  duty  heretofore  collected,  the  fact  would 
still  remain  that  the  manufacturer  could  not  get  his  increase  on  all 
of  the  glass  under  5  square  feet  actuallv  consumed,  because  it  is  a 
fact  which  can  not  be  controverted,  and  which  Semon  Bache  &  Co. 
very  well  know,  that  a  very  large  part  of  this  glass  has  always  been 
sold  to  the  consumer  at  prices  very  much  below  that  which  would 
be  represented  by  the  full  addition  of  the  duty  to  the  selUng  price. 
The  duty  has  only  applied  to  those  higli  grades  of  glass  which  are 
used  for  mirror  purposes,  all  the  other  glass  under  5  square  feet  in 
area  used  for  other  purposes  having  always  been  sold  at  prices  that 
were  very  much  lower,  irrespective  of  the  duty.  Furthermore,  their 
conclusion  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  tariff 
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TTould  make  a  lai^  reduction  in  the  duty  on  all  sizes  over  10  squ^yre 
feet,  which  in  any  event  using  their  own  kind  of  arithmetic,  wcufld 
lai^ely  offset  the  conclusiou  readied.  ". 

They  again  allude  to  our  "enormoufl  expense"  in  "remodeling 
plants,"  to  depreciation  charges  "amounting  to  millions"  and  that 
"the  public  shall  pay"  "for  nlunders  made  by  the  last  generation 
of  plate-glass  manufacturers,"  etc.  We  wish  again  to  state  that  our 
charges  have  been  entirely  reasonable,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  in 
the  agCT^ate,  and  that  we  have  simply  done  what  every  manufac- 
turingDusiness  must  do  if  it  is  to  perpetuate  itself,  i.  e.,  we  have 
made  those  changes  that  have  naturally  grown  out  of  experience  and 
the  'development  of  the  business,  such  as  are  necessary  to  keep 
abrAst  of  modem  methods  and  improvements.  If  these  be  blunders, 
Uieirall  progress  is  fruitless,  and  the  only  wise  course  is  to  wait  until 
stagnation  and  dry  rot  put  us  out  of  busmess.  If  a  business  will  not 
pay  Tor  its  own  natural  development  what  would  become  of  it? 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PiTTSBURO  Plate  Glass  Compant, 
Per  W.  L.  Clause,  President. 


ExaiBiT  A. 

Habcb  4,  1909. 
Louis  A.  Hippach,  eecrotary  and  treasurer  of  Tyler  4  Hippacb  (Incorporated),  an 
lUinoia  corporation,  states  that  during  the  year  1900  the  profits  of  said  corporation 
were  982,269.04,  and  that  these  figurce  were  talien  direct  from  die  boolm  of  the  corpo- 
ratioD  of  that  year. 

Lovia  A.  HipPACH. 
Statb  or  Ilunoib,  Coimty  of  Cook,  u: 

Looia  A.  Hippach,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  above  statemest  is  true  and 
correct. 
iBaiL.J 

My  commisBion  expiree  June  26,  1911. 


GLASS  MARBLES. 

[Paragraph  112.] 

THE  STBOBEI  A  WILXEN  CO.,  ITEW  TORK  CITY,  OBJECTS  TO 
SUeflESTED  DTC&EASE  OF  DUTY  OV  OLASS  MAHBIES. 

591  Bboadwat,  New  Yokk, 

January  SS,  1909. 

COHMITTBB   ON   WaTB   AND   MeANS, 

Waahingtan,  D.   C. 

GBirrLEHXN:  Noting  an  appUcation  for  an  increase  of  duty  on 
glass  marblee,  appearing  in  report  of  the  Tariff  Hearings  of  January 
5, 1909,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  call  to  your  attention  what  percentage 
of  in(n«aBe  is  demanded. 

You  will  find  from  Exhibit  A,  hereto  attached,  that  the  rate  of 
duty  proposed  by  Daniel  C.  Ripley,  president  of  the  United  States 
Glass  Company,  would  average  from  94  per  cent  to  273  per  cent. 
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We  wish  further  to  state  that  the  entire  importation  of  ftlass  marbles 
in  the  year  1905  amounted  to  $21,412;  in  1906,  »23,975.  We  have 
no  report  as  to  the  importations  in  the  years  1907  and  1908,  but 
know  that  it  has  fallen  oflf. 

Glass  marbles  that  are  imported  are  entirely  different  stales  than 
those  made  in  the  United  States,  and  although  we  sell  the  unported, 
we  also  supply  our  customers  with  the  domestic  makes  as  well. 

To  our  Knowledge  there  have  been  but  two  makers  of  glass  marbles 
in  this  country,  Messrs.  M.  F.  Christensen  &  Son,  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  Barberton  Glass  Novelty  Company,  Barberton,  Ohio,  The 
latter  factory  discontinued  last  year,  out  we  understand  intends  to 
resume. 

We  beUeve  that  there  are  as  many  glass  marbles  made  here  as  are 
imported,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  styles  being  entirely  different, 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  duty  should  be  increased,  or  to  ask  for  a 
prohibitive  duty  such  as  has  been  proposed. 
Ydurs,  rcspfclfiilly, 

The  Stsobel  &  Wilken  Co., 
E.  Strobbl,  PreBitlmt. 
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X.  F.  CHKISTElirSEN  A  SON,  AEROV,  OHIO,  ASK  A  SPECIFIC  CI.AS- 
SIFICATIOir  AND  INCEEASE  FOR  GLASS  HABBLES. 

Akhon,  Ohio,  February  S,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washirt^on,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  submit  our  views  in  the  matter  of 
manufacturing  glass  marbles  and  caster  balls. 

In  October,  1904,  we  started  a  small  factory  here  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  manufacturing  this  product.  From  that 
time  on  we  have  labored  along,  but  to  great  disadvant^i^  with  our 
foreign  competitors,  it  being  possible  to  put  imported  glass  jnarbles 
on  our  American  market;  for  example,  No.  0  imported  gins.*!  niarb!  s  ■ 
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are  offered  to  the  trade  in  this  country  at  $1.57  per  thousand  against 
our  No.  0  glass  marbles,  with  an  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  here 
of  S2.S0  per  thousand.  The  principal  element  in  our  problem  being 
labor,  at  which  we  also  labor  to  great  diaadvantsge  with  our  foreign 
competitors  in  the  price  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  it;  we  have,  how- 
ever, maintained  our  unequal  struggle  with  manufacturers  from 
abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  our  industry  alive,  ,but  scarcely 
more;  we  are,  however,  capable  of  survival  but  of  almost  indefinite 
extension  if,  during  the  crucial  period  the  principle  of  giving  adequate 
protection  to  our  industry  during  the  time  it  is  actually  needed  it 
applies  to  our  case.  We  feel  that  this  industry  is  one  which  fulfills 
all  the  conditions  required  for  the  free  and  generous  application  of 
the  protective  principle;  it  is  literally  an  infant  industry;  the  protec- 
tion which  it  absolutely  requires  is  a  protection  against  foreign  poorly 
paid  hand  labor,  and  m  favor  of  domestic  high  class  skilled  labor. 

The  consumption  annually  of  marbles  and  caster  balls  in  theUnited 
States  is  very  great,  and  an  adequate  duty  should  therefor©  be  placed 
on  all  glass  marbles  and  caster  balls  imported  into  the  United  States. 
In  our  case  we  are  not  demanding,  but  respectfully  ask,  your  honor- 
able Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  consider  for  us  a  duty  of  |1 
§er  thousand,  and,  if  possible,  the  retention  of  the  present  ad  valorem 
uty  on  all  glass  marbles  and  caster  balls. 

We  woula  also  ask  that  a  new  schedule  in  the  tariff  law  be  made  to 
cover  glass  marbles  and  caster  balls,  if  such  ia  not  upon  record 
already. 

Youra,  very  respectfully, 

M.  F.  Christensen  &  Son, 
Per  M.  F.  Christensen. 


STAINED  GLASS, 


HCPOBTEBS   SEOTTEST   THAT   STAIITED   GLASS  FOB   CHTTBCEES 
BE  KADE  DUTIABLE  AT  TWEITTY-FIVE  FEB  CENT. 

32  Broadway,  New  York  Uitt, 

February  4,  1909. 
COMMFTTEE   ON  WaT8   AND  MeanS, 

House  of  RepreseiUaiives. 
Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  importers  of  stained  window  gla'^a 
and  stained-glass  windows,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief  in 
reply  to  briefs  filed  on  behalf  of  various  manufacturers  of  stained- 
gloss  windows  in  this  country: 

Prior  to  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  stained-glass  windows  por- 
traying biblical  and  religious  subjects  imported  by  or  for  churclies, 
or  for  presentation  to  churches,  were  imported  free  of  duty  under 
provisions  in  the  free  lists  of  the  various  tariffs  for  paintings  imported 
for  the  use  or  for  presentation  to  societies  incorporated  for  religious 
purposes. 
When  the  McKinley  tariff  was  formed,  the  manufacturers  of  stained 
'  g'ass  in  this  country  made  urgent  representations  to  Congress  that 
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the  stained-glass  window  industry  was  an  infant  industry  in  this 
country  entitled  to  protection,  and  that  if  protection  were  accorded 
to  it  it  could  be  developed  and  lai^ly  supply  the  demand  in  this 
country.  Moved  by  these  representations,  the  committee  made  a 
specific  provision  for  stained-glass  windows  and  stained  window  glaf  s 
at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  expressly  exempted  from  the  paragraph 
providing  for  paintings  presented  to  churches  stained  window  glass 
and  stained-glass  windows. 

The  paragraph  providing  for  paintings  imported  by  or  for  the  use 
of  churches  did  not  contam  this  exception,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
held,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Ferry  (146  U.  S.,  71),  that  in 
view  of  the  other  provisions  of  Ckingress  this  exception  must  be  con- 
sidered as  implied  in  the  paragraph  providing  for  importations  for 
diurches. 

From  1890  until  the  present  time  the  rates  of  duty  asked  for  by 
the  manufacturers  of  stftined-^lass  windows  have  been  continued, 
and  the  prediction  made  by  those  who  asked  for  protection  has  been 
verified,  and  the  stained-glass  window  industry  m  this  country  hzs 
thrived  and  developed  until  there  are  now  a  few  large  houses  and  a 
number  of  small  ones  who  are  doing  a  large  and  prosperous  business 
in  this  line. 

In  spite  of  the  way  in  which  their  industry  has  thrived  and  devel- 
oped under  the  present  duty  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  the  manu- 
facturers are  now  demanding  increased  protection.  An  example  of 
the  moderation  of  their  demands  is  furnished  by  the  application  of 
the  Von  Gerichten  Art  Glass  Company,  of  Columbus,  OUo,  whose 
application  will  be  found  in  tariff  hearing.  Thev  ask  that  therr  be 
substituted  for  the  present  duty  a  specific  rate  of  12  per  square  foot 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  the  statement  that  this  will  just 
bring  up  the  cost  of  the  European  window  in  New  York  with  that 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  allowing  a  reasonable  profit. 

This  company  furnishes  in  its  appUcation  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  European  and  American  cost.  In  this  statement,  under  the 
number  5,  they  state  that  165  square  feet  are  used  for  the  window, 
and  that  the  total  European  cost  is  1120.50.  It  requires  a  very 
simple  mathematical  calculation  to  see  that  if  a  tax  of  S2  a  square 
foot  is  put  on  165  square  feet  it  will  amount  to  S330,  and  that  if  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  assessed  on  a  foreign  cost  of  S120.50  it  will 
amount  to  S24.I0.  Adding  these  two  proposed  duties  together  we 
have  a  duty  of  $354.60  proposed  for  a  window  on  which  the  foreign 
value  is  $120.20,  a  duty  of  294  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  startling  proposition  that  the  duty  on  any 
article  where  a  prosporoua  industry  has  been  built  up  in  this  coimtry 
should  suddenly  be  changed  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  294  per 
cent  ad  .valorem  upon  the  claim  that  the  established  industry  needs 
protection. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  with  slight  exceptions 
the  use  of  stained-glass  windows  is  for  churches.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  Congress,  recognized  in  innumerable  tariff  acts,  to  favor  the 
cause  of  religion  by  allowing  the  free  importation  of  articles  intended 
to  be  used  for  religious  purposes.  The  striking  out  of  all  provisions 
for  free  entry  as  to  stained-glass  windows  imported  for  churches  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1890  and  continued  in  succeeding  tariffs  was  a  pronounced 
and  radical  exception  to  the  general  policy  ofCongreas,  and  we  respect- . 
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fulh^  submit  that  it  went  far  enough  in  1890  and  that  it  should  not 
be  extended  any  further. 

The  present  tariff,  while  it  has  imposed  a  severe  and  in  man/ 
instances  very  burdensome  tax  upon  churches  or  upon  those  whose 
religious  inclinations  have  prompted  them  to  make  gifts  of  beautiful 
devotional  works  of  art  to  churches,  has  afforded  the  Government  a 
substantial  revenue.  The  demand  of  the  protected  manufacturers 
now  is  that  the  tariff  shall  be  placed  so  high  as  to  practically  bar  out 
all  foreign  stained-glass  windows,  and  compel  the  churches,  and  those 
who  would  be  disposed  to  enrich  their  edifices  by  gifts  of  an  artistic 
character,  to  either  go  without  this  part  of  their  church  decoration  or 
pay  whatever  price  for  such  articles  the  domestic  manufacturers  see 
fit  to  chai^.  In  other  words,  the  cause  of  religion  is  to  suffer  in 
order  to  enrich  a  few  manufacturers. 

We  respectfully  protest  against  the  yielding  to  any  such  demand 
by  Congress. 

We  urgently  insist  that  the  present  duty  on  this  class  of  article 
should  be  reduced  and  not  increased.  These  manufacturers  have 
had  eighteen  years  in  which  to  put  their  industry  on  its  feet.  They 
have  not  only  succeeded  in  putting  it  on  its  feet,  but  have  made  it  a 
Tery  strong  and  thriving  industry.  They  are  more  than  holding  their 
own  against  foreign  competition,  and  instead  of  importuning  Congress 
for  further  protection  they  ought  to  be  disposed  to  make  concessions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  manufacturers  claim  that  by  enormously 
increasing  the  duty  the  Government  would  receive  at  least  five 
times  as  much  revenue  as  at  present,  besides  placing  the  American 
^tablishments  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  grades  of 
Europe.  How  a  duty  of  294  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  increase  the 
revenues  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  We  can  not  see  why  it  would  not 
in  effect  [>Tohibit  foreign  importations.  It  would  undoubtedlv  place 
the  American  establishment^  in  a  position  to  compete  not  oniy  with 
the  cheaper  but  with  any  grades  of  stained-glass  windows  from 
Europe. 

The  figures  that  are  given  in  the  application  of  these  domestic  manu- 
facturers for  labor  in  various  countries  in  Europe  are  accompanied  by 
no  statement  as  to  the  authority  on  which  they  are  given,  and  we  are 
eati^ed  that  they  are  very  far  from  being  correct.  We  submit  that 
hearsay  evidence  on  this  question  of  wages  or  cost  of  production  should 
aot  be  accepted.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mmdL  in  coimection 
with  these  statements  as  to  the  lower  wages  paid  to  JEuropean  work- 
men, that  the  American  manuiacturer  requires  and  obtains  from  his 
workmen  nearly  twice  as  much  work  in  a  given  number  of  hours  as 
can  be  obtained  from  corresponding  workmen  in  a  European  estab- 
lishment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the  manufacturers  applying  for 
increased  protection  furnish  any  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  their 
business  since  1890,  the  amount  of  their  profits,  and,  if  they  are  incor- 
porated, the  dividends  which  they  are  paying  on  their  stock.  In 
short,  as  to  all  the  facts  that  are  peculiarly  within  their  own  knowledge 
they  are  reticent  to  the  last  degree,  whereas  as  to  those  on  which  they 
can  have  no  actual  knowledge  they  are  exceedingly  glib. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
depart  any  further  than  it  has  already  done  from  its  j>olicy  of  aocord- 
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ing  special  priTileges  to  religious  or  charitable  inatitutiona;  that  the 
staioed-glass  industry  has  had  eig;hteen  years  of  high  protection  to 
enable  it  to  gain  a  foothold;  that  it  has  gained  a  very  firm  foothold 
and  is  to-day  a  well-estshlished  and  prosperous  business,  and  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  it  is  entirely  proper  that  Congress  should 
withdraw  from  it  some  of  the  protection  it  has  been  enjoying  instead 
of  further  extending  that  protection. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  competition  between  foreign 
and  domestic  stained  glass,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  dispute, 
exists  only  as  to  stained-glass  windows  imported  for  churches,  etc. 
As  to  the  opalescent  and  ornamental  glass,  such  as  is  used  in  private 
houses,  public  buildings,  etc.,  the  domestic  manufacturer  now  enjoys 
a  monopoly,  and  the  foreign  houses  have  not  attempted  and  do  not 
now  seek  to  compete  with  him  and  ask  no  change  in  the  existing  law. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  the  duty  on  stained-glass  win- 
dows and  stained  window  glass  m  paragraph  1 12  be,  as  to  importations 
for  the  use  of  or  by  order  of  churches,  reduced  from  45  to  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.     This  is  the  only  change  we  request. 

W.  WiOKHAM  Smith, 
Counadfor  Importers  of  Stained  Window 

Glass  and  Stained-Glass  Windowa. 


MARBLE. 

.      [Paragniph  114.] 

THE     *T.*Tl*lir*    HAKBLE    COlIPAirT.    GANTTS    QUAKRT,   AXA., 
UBQES  KETEVnON  OF  DUTT  ON  MABBLE. 

Gantts  Quabbt,  Ala.,  January  £8, 1909. 
Committee  on  Watb  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Qentlbhen:  The  Alabama  Marble  Company  respectfully  invites 
attention  to  the  memorial  presented  to  your  nonorable  committee 
under  date  of  November  23,  1908,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the 
majority  of  the  concerns  interested  in  the  marble  trade  in  the  United 
States,  this  company  being  one  of  the  signers  of  the  said  memorial. 
We  strongly  uige  upon  your  honorable  committee  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  requests  contained  in  this  memorial,  all  of  which  we 
consider  very  conaervative  and  just  and  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
marble  industry  in  this  country.  We  also  desire  to  submit  for  con- 
sideration the  following  facts  relative  to  the  marble  industry  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  which  we  believe  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  special  consideration: 

There  are  in  Talladega  County,  Ala.,  extensive  deposits  of  marble, 
extending  all  the  way  from  Talladega  Springs,  on  the  Coosa  River,  to 
the  vicimty  of  Talladega,  a  distance  of  nearly  40  miles.  The  marble 
is  generally  white  or  blue,  with  more  or  less  clouding  and  veining. 
It  generally  lies  under  the  valley,  at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  50  or  60  feet, 
with  occasional  outcroppings  at  intervals.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  several  deposits  of  different  geological  ages,  but  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  county  for  marble  has  never  been  made. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  there  are  enormous  quantities  of 
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this  stone,  sufficient,  if  deyeloped,  to  supply  a  lai^  demand  for  many 
generations. 

At  a  number  of  isolated  points  on  what  is  believed  to  be  one  huge 
deposit  quarries  have  been  opened  in  years  past  and  operated  on  a 
small  scale  by  very  primitive  methods,  for  the  production  mainly  of 
tombstoDes  for  local  use.  But  all  of  these  old  workings  have  been 
abandoned  except  two.  One  of  these  is  at  Gantts  Quarry,  Ala.,  on 
property  now  owned  by  this  company,  and  the  other  b  near  Talladega, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Talladega  Marble  Company.  This  com- 
pany is  the  only  one  attempting  to  operate  on  a  really  commercial 
scale  at  the  pr&ent  time.  We  have  invested  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  have  installed  a  modem  and  expensive  plant  for  quarrying 
and  finishing  the  marble,  and  have  built  up  what  promises  to  oe  a 
large  and  Hourishihg  business,  provided  the  present  scale  of  selling 
prices  can  be  maintained. 

Alabama  marble  is,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  stone  is  concerned, 
of  peculiarly  fine  and  beautiful  quality.  But  it  lies  deep  in  the 
ground  and  is  expensive  to  tjuairy.  Much  of  it  is  of  low  grade,  due 
to  the  lai^e  amount  of  objectionable  coloring  matter.  The  low- 
grade  stone  is  so  mixed  with  the  high  grades  that  there  is  much 
waste,  and  the  marble  must  be  actually  aawed  before  it  can  be  prop- 
erly classified  and  graded.  A  sine;le  block  generally  yields  two  or 
three  grades  of  marble,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  American  mar- 
bles, much  of  it  has  to  he  sold  at  or  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  high-grade  stone,  which  can  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  high- 
priced  imported  marbles,  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to  maintain  a 
profitable  business  if  its  price  is  lowered  or  if  the  market  for  the  low- 
grade  stone  is  destroyed  or  seriously  impaired.  The  high-grade 
stone  can  not  be  obtained  at  all  without  quarrying  the  low  grade 
along  with  it. 

Our  property  is  located  far  inland,  where  we  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  water  transportation,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few  lai^ 
markets  in  this  country  which  we  can  reach  with  as  low  a  total  freight 
rate  as  Italian  marble.  In  fact  the  existing  tariff  does  not  do  much 
more  than  equalize  the  freight  rates.  Our  rate  to  New  York,  the 
best  market  in  this  country,  is  60  cents  per  cubic  foot;  to  Ohio  River 
points,  from  32  to  40  cents;  to  Washington,  46  cents;  to  New  Orleans, 
32  cents.  These  are  carload  rates;  smaller  shipments  take  much 
higher  rates. 

In  Italy  the  marble  is  exposed  high  up  on  the  mountain  sides. 
Cracks  or  "heads,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  quarrymen,  can  be 
easily  located  and  the  stone  quarried  so  as  to  secure  sound  blocks 
with  certainty.  The  waste  is  simply  dumped  down  the  mountain 
side.  Moreover,  the  quarries  having  a  free  face,  can  be  worked  with 
powder  without  shattering  the  blocks.  Our  marble  lies  in  a  compact 
mass  undei^ound.  The  heads  are  tightly  closed  by  the  pressure 
and  are  difficult  to  discover  until  after  the  blocks  are  quarried,  when 
it  is  generally  too  late,  as  a  block  with  a  crack  in  it  is  unsound  and  of 
little  value.  We  can  not  blast  the  stone  out,  because  marble  is  a 
confined  mass,  is  Hable  to  be  shattered  by  the  powder;  not  only  the 
blocks  that  are  blown  out  are  shattered,  but  the  force  of  the  explosion 
causes  new  cracks  extending  into  the  solid  mass  below,  so  that  an 
underground  quarry  that  has  been  blasted  is  always  seriously  dam- 
aged and  often  ruined.  Consequently  the  blocks  have  to  be  labori- 
ously cut  out  with  channeling  machines,  and  it  costs  just  as  much,  and 
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eometimes  morcj  to  remove  the  unsound  material  as  the  sound. 
Moreover,  the  unsound  material  has  to  be  hauled  away  to  a  dump  at 
considerable  expense. 

Tlie  highest  wages  paid  in  the  Italian  quarries  is  about  60  cents 
per  day;  the  lowest  inourquam'  is  SI. 25,  and  some  men  in  the  finish- 
mg  plant  get  as  nuicli  as  $5.  Foremen  with  us  get  from  J90  to  $125 
per  month.  Our  statement  as  to  wages  paid  in  Italian  quarries  is 
based  upon  information  obtained  from  an  Italian  gentleman  familiar 
with  conditions  in  those  quarries. 

Italian  marble  has  long  been  a  standard,  not  only  because  the 
stone  is  of  undeniably  high  grade,  but  also  because  (he  blocks  are  so 
uniform  in  quality  tnat  all  the  slabs  or  pieces  from  a  block  can  be 
used  together,  so  that  the  manufacturer  in  using  them  does  not  have 
to  allow  for  any  waste  except  that  naturally  due  to  sawing  and 
cutting  large  blocks  into  small  pieces  or  slabs.  With  the  American 
marbles,  especially  those  beat  suited  for  the  interior  finish  of  build- 
ings, like  Alabama  marble,  the  producer  must  stand  the  waste  and 
expense  due  to  the  fact  that  pieces  from  one  block  or  slab  are  not 
always  of  one  grade.  Hence  not  only  is  it  more  expensive  to  quarry 
the  American  marbles ;  it  is  also  more  expensive  to  prepare  them  for 
the  market. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  named  above,  however,  the 
best  grades  of  the  American  marble-s  can  compete,  at  present  prices, 
with  the  Italian,  because  these  lant  grades  are  at  least  as  fine,  and 
often  finer,  than  the  Italian  marble  with  which  they  compete.  But 
if  the  tariff  is  removed  or  seriously  reduce^J,  the  price  of  Italian  mar- 
bles would  almost  certainly  fall  below  the  point  at  which  the  American 
marbles  could  succes-sfully  compete  with  them.  The  finer  grades  of 
American  marble  could  still  be  sold,  but  the  lower  grades  could  not, 
and  Unless  a  market  is  found  for  them  the  quarrying  for  the  finer 
grades  alone  could  not  be  carried  on  at  a  profit.  In  the  majority  of 
commercial  buildings  a  small  difTercnce  in  price  will  often  determine 
the  question  in  favor  of  a  marble  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  its  higher- 
priced  competitors.  Under  existing  conditions  this  enables  even  the 
medium-grade  American  marbles  to  find  a  market.  But  where  both 
quality  and  price  are  against  a  marble,  it  has  no  chance  at  all.  The 
very  condition  that  now  enables  the  American  marbles  of  medium 

fradc  to  find  a  market  would  operate  in  favor  of  the  better  grades  of 
talian  as  against  the  best  grades  of  American  marble  if  the  tariff  is 
removed  or  seriously  reduced.     So  that  the  American  marbles  would 

¥robably  be  driven  entirely  out  of  the  market  if  this  were  done. 
hose  used  mainly  for  exterior  work  mi^ht  hold  their  own  against 
Italian  marbles,  which  are  not  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather 
in  this  climate.  But  even  these  American  marbles  would  then  find 
a  formidable  competitor  in  the  Penteliiken  marble  from  Greece,  which 
is  making  itself  felt  in  exterior  work  even  now. 

Even  as  it  is  the  American  producers  often  find  the  Italian  marble 
formidable  on  account  of  prices  alone.  This  company  recently  bid 
on  a  large  building  in  Birmmgham,  and  was  underbid  by  a  concern  in 
Cincinnati  proposing  Italian  marble,  althouirh  we  figured  the  work 
on  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit,  and  gave  the  owners  the  full  bene- 
fit of  our  favorable  freight  rate. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  removal  or  serious  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  marble  would  have  a  disasta^us  effect  upon  the 
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marble  industries  of  this  countnr.  Many  millions  of  capital  now 
invested  in  them  would  be  wiped  out;  thousands  of  men  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment-  in  many  cases  whole  commimities  would 
suffer,  and  workmgmen  who  have  acquired  homes  would  be  com- 
pelled to  give  them  up  and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Inciden- 
tally, a  cessation  of  production  of  the  oieaper  grades  of  American 
marble  would  compel  people  of  moderate  and  scanty  means  to  fall 
back  upon  slate,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  even  wooden  slabs  for 
marking  the. graves  of  their  dead.  Both  granite  and  the  imported 
marbles  would  be  beyond  their  reach. 

We  frankly  admit  that  we  are  acting  in  our  own  interest  in  asking 
that  the  tanff  on  marble  be  retained.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  the 
large  investment  which  we  have  made  nor  the  profitable  returns 
which  we  hope  and  expect  to  receive  in  the  near  future  if  the  present 
.  scale  of  prices  can  be  maintained.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  this,  and  that  the  question  of  our  own  success  or  failure 
is  a  sufficient  justitication. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  a  question  of  our  self-interest  that  is 
involved.  The  deposits  of  marble  in  Alabama  are  bo  large  and  exten- 
sive that  no  one  concern  could  possibly  control  them  alL  A  number 
of  concerns  are  only  awaiting  the  outcome  of  our  venture  to  open  new 
quarries,  or  else  abandon  all  thought  of  Alabama  marble  as  a  specu- 
lative investment.  If  we  succeed  many  others  will  follow  in  our  foot- 
steps. If  we  fail  Alabama  marble  is  dead  for  another  generation  at 
least.  If  the  marble  industry  is  established  on  a  paying  basis  it  will 
be  among  the  greatest  and  will  be,  by  all  odds,  the  most  permanent  of 
the  mineral  industries  of  the  State.  After  the  coal  and  iron  are  gone 
there  will  still  be  inexhaustible  supplies  of  marble.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  industry  means  employment  of  thousands  of  men  directly 
in  the  marble  business,  and  a  la^e  volume  of  trade  to  the  many  indus- 
tries that  furnish  us  with  supplies.  The  value  of  marble  is  nearly  all 
labor,  and  a  very  laige  percentage  of  our  gross  returns  is  immediately 
paid  to  the  workmen  in  the  form  of  wages.  Once  established,  the 
marble  industry  is  a  thing  of  generations,  not  of  years.  They  began 
to  quarry  marble  at  Carrara  before  the  Christian  era,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  thousands  of  years 
to  come.  So  it  will  be  in  Vermont,  and  Geoigia,  and  Tennessee,  and 
Bahama,  if  the  cheap  labor  and  easier  quarry  conditions  at  Carrara 
are  cot  allowed  to  have  full  effect  in  this  country  by  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff. 

The  development  of  a  successful  marble  industry  calls  for  large 
capita],  great  faith  and  patience,  and  long-continued  nard  work  on  the 
part  of  those  directly  interested.  But  the  community  at  laige  shares 
taigely  in  whatever  success  they  may  achieve,  without  having  to  share 
in  their  trials  and  tribulations.  We  feel  therefore  that  there  is  every 
justiiication  for  asking  your  honorable  committee  to  continue  the  pro- 
tection now  afforded  to  American  marbles,  not  only  because  of  the 
capital  invested,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  general  good  as  well. 

We  also  feel  that  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  those  imported  lime- 
stones which  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  and  are  used  for  interior 
&nish  be  classified  as  marbles,  and  made  dutiable  as  such. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alabama  Makblb  Coupant, 


John  Stephen  Sewell,  joqIc 

Vice-PresiderU  and  Qenerai  Hanagm 
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BUILDING  STONES. 

[Pan^mphs  lU,  U7,  and  118.] 

8TATEHEVT  SVBKTTTED  BY  FSEHCH  CHAMBER  OF  COKMSBCE, 

HEW  TOKK,  OH  BEHALF  OF  IKP0STEB8  OF  FBEHCH  STOHES 

FOE  BiniDnre  ok  decoratikg  fubposes. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  (My,  February  27, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Waahington,  D.  0. 

GentI/Emeh:  The  importers  of  French  stones  employed  in  engi- 
neering works  and  in  large  buildings  and  public  monuments  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  owners  of  some  quarries,  backed  by  power- 
ful influences,  have  asked  to  have  certain  French  stones,  like  Cha- 
rentenay,  Chassignelles,  Euviie,  Fouronnea,  Lavoux,  Lignerolles. 
Mereuil,  Monfort,  Peuron,  and  Vaurion,  assimilated  to  marble  and 
therefore  subjected  to  a  duty  which  instead  of  being  21.20  francs 
per  cubic  meter,  as  at  present,  would  be  106  francs  per  cubic  meter. 

All  these  stones,  however,  can  not,  according  to  their  nature,  be 
classified  as  marble,  but  are  properly  limestones,  not  one  of  them 
being  hard  enough  to  take  the  polish  of  marble. 

Furthermore,  their  price  shows  the  difl^erence  of  the  quality,  since 
none  of  them  are  worth  more  than  140  francs  per  cubic  meter  on  the 
other  side,  whilst  the  price  of  marble  ranges  from  300  francs  to 
1,200  francs  per  cubic  meter,  and  reaches  much  higher  figures  when 
the  stone  is  imported  in  lat^o  blocks. 

There  are  imported  also  from  France  stones  known  as  Abrots  and 
Villars.  These  stones  can  be  polished  to  a  slight  extent,  but  can  not 
be  compared  to  marble,  as  they  are  not  susceptible  of  the  same  finish. 
They  have  always  been  commercially  consiiiered  as  hmestones.  The 
Central  Society  of  Architects  of  Paris  has  classified  them  as  such,  and 
they  are  exported  under  such  designation  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland.  They  do  not  by  any  means  approach  the 
nature  of  marble  as  much  as  certain  other  stones  known  as  Haute- 
ville,  Basseville,  I'Echaillon,  which  also  are  imported  from  France, 
and  which,  after  considerable  Utigation,  have  been  finally  appi-aised 
as  limestones,  as  appears  from  Treasury  Decision  No.  29496,  G.  A, 
68.56,  limestone,  marble,  Hauteville  stone,  etc.  The  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  quoting  from  Bockmann  \\  United  States  (158  Fed.  Rep., 
807,  T.  D.  28784),  has  decided  that  all  these  stones  are  entitled  to  the 
cliissification  of  limestones. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  unjust,  as  their  quality  is  inferior  to  that 
of  marble,  and  as  thev  can  not  be  employed  for  the  same  expensive 
purposes  as  marble,  that  they  should  be  assessed  as  such  at  a  duty 
wliich  would  absolutely  prohibit  their  importation,  as  in  many  cases 
it  would  reach  100  per  cent  or  more. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  your  honorable  body  will  not  take  heed  of 
the  demands  of  quarry  owners  above  alluded  to,  wliich  it  will  upon 
examination  certainly  consider  as  without  any  merit,  and  we  rely 
upon  its  sense  of  equfty  to  not  increase  the  duty  on  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stones  imported  from  France, 

We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commeboe  op  New  Yobk, 
Henet  E.  Gourd,  President. 


GARNET. 

[Puagraphs  115  and  614.] 

F.  C.  HOOPEB,  OF  SOKTH  KIVEB,  V.  T.,  WISHES  A  DTJTT  FUCED 
OV  TnnuVUFACTiraED  OABNET  TTSED  AS  AS  ABSASIVE. 

North  Kiveb,  N.  Y.,  F€bru(a>y  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Georob  R.  Maiat,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Conqressman:  I  am  interested  in  securing  an  import 
duty  on  the  mineral  garnet  which  is  used  as  an  ahrasive  as  distin- 
guished from  the  gem,  and  present  herewith  certain  facts  in  relation 
thereto. 

Garnet  is  a  very  common  mineral,  though  seldom  found  of  as  good 
quality  for  abrasive  purposes  as  Id  the  Adirondacks.  There  are  in 
Spain,  however,  very  rich  beds  which  have  been  washed  down  by  the 
mountain  streams,  which  as  collected  by  cheap  labor,  including 
women  and  children,  without  the  aid  of  any  mechanical  process. 
While  this  garnet  is  of  an  inferior  quality  as  compared  with  the 
Adirondack  mineral,  it  can  be  sold  in  this  countiy  so  much  below 
our  product  as  to  result  in  considerable  amounts  of  it  being  imported. 
While  the  amount  imported  has  not  as  yet  reached  serious  propor- 
tions, there  are  indications  that  such  will  be  the  case,  as  within  the 
last  two  weeks  I  have  teamed  of  a  possibility  of  garnet  being  imported 
from  Japan  or  Korea. 

Previous  to  the  time  that  we  became  interested  in  the  garnet 
industry  business  had  been  carried  on  in  this  section  by  the  farmers 
in  a  desultory  way,  by  hand  picking  the  small  pockets  ivora  the  rock. 
In  the  early  nineties  I  spent  three  years  in  developing  a  mechanical 
process  for  the  separation  of  the  garnet  from  the  rock,  and  through 
these  efforts  something  entirely  new  in  American  industries  has  been 
developed.  Our  investments  since  we  began  operations  in  1893 
amounts  to  a  little  over  $200,000,  and  in  good  business  seasons  we 
employ  from  150  to  160  persons.  Our  production  runs  from  2,000 
to  4,000  tons  per  year,  depending  on  the  market  requirements. 

The  imports  for  the  years  1907  and  1908  as  given  by  the  New  York 
custom-house  are  valued  at  $7,351  for  448}  gross  tons,  or  an 
import  valuation  of  $16.39  per  ^oss  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  $12.71 
for  a  net  ton  of  2,000  pomias.  This  garnet  sells  in  this  country  for 
about  $26  per  gross  ton,  which  is  equal  to  a  price  of  $23.21  per  net 
ton  of  2,000  pounds,  which  is  $5  to  $8  less  than  our  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  about  $12  less  than  our  market  price  of  $36  per  net  ton 
of  2,000  pounds. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  would  think  that  $10  per  net  ton 
duty  would  be  no  more  than  fair,  as  this  added  to  the  selling  price 
of  tne  Spanish  garnet  would  be  about  $2  below  our  selUng  price. 

This  question  should  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  Congress  from 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  there  are  deposits  in  that  region 
similar  in  quality  to  the  Spanish  garnet,  and  I  think  that  with  the 
addition  of  the  above  duty  there  would  be  developments  in  this  in- 
dustry in  the  South. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

North  River  Garnet  CoMPANTf 
F.  C.  Hooper,  Manager.    ■t>*.>g[C 
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GRAPHITE  OB  PLUMBAGO, 

[I^ngniph  613.] 

THE  BOSS-TAGOST  CRUCIBLE  CO..  TACOFT,  PA.,  PBOTESTS 
AGAIVST  THE  BEKOVAX  OF  GBAPHITE  OB  PIUXBAOO 
FROM  TWa  FREE  UST. 

TACX)irr,  Fhiladblfhu,  January  i2, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbbgno  E.  Fatne, 

(Airman  Ways  tmd  Means  CommiUee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deu.b  Sm:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  few 
parties  have  the  matter  up  with  you  in  regard  to  placing  a  duty  on 
graphite,  or  plumbago,  as  it  is  known  in  the  Ceylon  mancet.  After 
senaine  to  Washington  for  a  copy  of  the  briefs  and  reading  them  very 
carefully  we  think  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  communicate  with 
your  committee  and  give  our  ideas  in  regard  to  this  subject.  The 
idea  as  put  forth  in  all  of  these  articles  shows  very  clearly  that  they 
have  been  written  by  people  who  know  very  little  or  nothing  about 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  In  the  first  place  Edward  O.  Towne 
starts  off  by  saying  that  the  graphite  is  a  metal.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  ludicrous  things  in  the  whole  article,  as  you  well  know  graphite 
is  not  a  metal  at  all.  It  is  very  largely  composed  of  carbon,  which  is 
used  with  a  composition  of  clay  m  making  the  crucible,  that  will 
stand  any  amount  of  heat,  in  which  metals  are  melted.  The  amount 
of  flake  graphite,  which  is  the  only  grade  that  can  be  used  at  all  in  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles,  and  that  in  a  very  cautious  way,  is  found 
in  such  small  quantities  in  this  country  that  even  if  a  tariff  was  put 
on  we  doubt  if  all  the  mines  put  together  would  supply  one  crucible 
manufacturer. 

The  American  graphite  is  composed  bo  very  largely  of  mica  that 
wherever  this  shows  m  any  percentage  at  all  it  absolutely  condemns 
these  goods  for  our  work.  On  the  other  hand,  even  though  some  of 
the  manufacturers  think  they  can  use  the  American  ^oods  to  an 
advantage,  they  are  not  willing  and  can  not  use  them  entirely.  They 
have  to  depend  on  the  Ceylon  goods  for  the  larger  portion. 

Another  point  to  consider  is,  the  tariff  asked  for  from  2  to  3  cents 
per  pound  would  so  affect  the  price  of  all  metals  that  ore  made  in 
crucibles  that  it  really  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  and  would  add 
quite  an  additional  amount  per  ton  to  the  price  of  the  metals  made 
in  crucibles . 

In  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Chester  we  find,  he  says,  the  average 
cost  of  Reducing  a  pound  of  pure  flake  graphite  varies  from  3  to  5 
cents.  The  hi;:!iest  grade  of  Ceylon  at  the  present  time  is  ranging 
from  lOi  to  11  cents  per  pound,  so  if  he  has  a  good  stock,  costing  6 
cents  or  even  G  cents  to  produce,  it  seems  to  me  he  can  make  a  very 
handsome  profit  and  does  not  need  any  protection.  We  might  say 
that  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  the  average  price  on  crucible  graphite 
from  the  Ceylon  market  has  been  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
8  cents. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  everyone  concerned  to 
have  any  tariff  at  all  put  on  the  plumbago  market  at  the  present  ccindi- 
tiona.  ,-.  , 
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I  doubt  v«cy  much  if  all  the  graphite  mined  in  this  coimtiy  suitable 
for  the  mauuiacture  of  crucibles  woujd  supply  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  amount  needed.  TTierefore  I  trust  that  your  committee  will 
take  this  matter  up,  and  if  there  is  any  other  information  you  would 
like  to  have,  we  would  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 
Youra,  very  truly, 

Ross-Tacont  Crucible  Compakt, 
Per  Henky  A.  Ross,  President. 


THE  70SEPH  DIXOV  CBTTCIBLE  CO.,  JEBSET  CITT,  V.  J.,  8TTBXITS 
8TATEMXHT  RELATIVE  TO  QKAFEITS  ASB  CLAY. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  February  4,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebbko  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Ways  am  Means  CommiMee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Permit  us  please  to  write  you  very  briefly  concerning^ — 

1.  Graphite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  other  high 
beat-resisting  articles;  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils, 
Btove  polish,  graphite  paints,  etc. 

2.  Clay  which  is  used  as  a  binder  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles 
and  other  high  heat-resisting  articles. 


For  convenience  in  the  selling  of  graphite,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  graphite  and  the  trade  generally,  graphite  is  divided  into  two 
classes  known  as  " crystalline  graphite    and  "amorphous  graphite," 

The  graphite  which  comes  to  us  from  Ceylon  la  known  as  the 
"crystsuline  graphite,"  and  the  importation  of  Ceylon  graphite  has 
averaged  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  j-ears  about  14,000  or  15,000  tons, 
and  of  this  amount  about  70  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles. 

Because  of  its  physical  structure  the  Ceylon  graphite  is  peculiarly 
^apted  for  the  making  of  crucibles.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  is  graphite  produced  that  is  in  any  way 
equal,  or  in  any  way  near  equal,  to  the  Ceylon  graphite. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean  bv  physicsu  structure,  permit  us 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tne  mason  invariably  uses  what 
is  known  as  "sharp"  inland  sand  in  the  making  of  his  mortar,  and 
would  never  think  of  using  the  round  smooth  seaside  sand,  which  is 

!|uite  as  pure  chemically  speaking,  but  lacks  the  physical  structure 
or  the  making  of  strong  walls,  and  it  is  because  of  tne  difTerence  in 
physical  structure  and  not  because  of  ita  difference  in  chemical  purity 
that  we  crucible  manufacturers  And  the  Ceylon  graphite  so  much 
superior  to  graphite  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  not  even 
excepting  tl^  graphite  produced  in  the  United  States  known  as  "  flake 
graphite?' 

Graphite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils  ia  what  is  known 
ae  "  amorphous  graphite."  A  most  excellent  graphite  of  this  kind  is 
found  in  Austria,  and  in  former  years  it  was  the  Austrian  graphite 
that  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  lued  by  the  pencil  manufacturers  ot 
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the  United  States.    The  only  other  graphite  mine  supplying  pencil 
factories  is  located  in  Sonors,  Mexico,  and  is  owned  by  American 
interests. 
By  the  above  we  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  there  is 

firouuced  in  the  United  States  no  graphite  at  all  suitable  for  the  manu- 
acture  of  crucibles,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  and  that 
we  must  look  to  foreign  countries  for  our  graphite,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  retain  graphite  on  the 
free  list,  as  at  present. 

Parties  interested  in  the  mining  of  graphite  in  the  United  States, 
especially  those  interested  in  the  mimng  of  graphite  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  have  petitioned  your  honorable  body 
asking  for  a  tariff  to  be  placed  on  foreign  graphite. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  our  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  dated  January  7,  1909,  published  Janu- 
ary 13,  in  which  we  show  that  of  all  the  graphite  produced  in  the 
United  States,  the  Dixon  Company  has  produced  60  per  cent,  and  hes 
made  no  use  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  either  crucibles  or  lead  pencils. 

For  letters  from  those  who  have  sought  to  have  duty  placed  on  foi  - 
eigH  graphite,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  Ways  and  Meansprocf  ecl- 
ings  of  December  7, 1908,  and  to  a  letter  from  the  Tumbull  Construc- 
tion Company,  of  proceedings  of  January  13,  1909. 


What  we  have  already  said  concerning  gr&phite  is  equally  true  of 
clay  which  is  used  as  a  binder  for  crucibles.  There  are  about  one 
dozen  crucible  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  one  and  all 
make  use  only  of  the  clay  imported  from  Germany  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  crucibles— that  is,  as  a  binder  for  the  graphite.  No  clay  has 
ever  been  found  in  the  United  States  that  crucible  manufacturers  can 
use  in  their  work. 

Youiu,  very  truly, 

Geo.  E.  Long, 
Treasurer  Joseph  Dixon  OrudbU  Company. 


^dbyGoogle 
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THE   CLEVELAFD-CUFFS   IKOH   COMPAXT,    CLEVELUTD,    OHIO. 
SmBKITS  DrFOKMATIOV  KELATITE  TO  IBOH  OfiE. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  16,  1909. 

COHUTTTEB  ON  WaTB  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  RepreseniaHvea,  Washinffton,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  In  conoection  with  the  hearings  on  the  revisiou  of 
the  tariff,  I  wish  to  present  to  your  attention  the  following  statement, 
showing 

First.  The  growth  of  the  shifiments  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 
(rom  the  mines  from  1890  to  and  including  1908,  the  last  date  being 
approzimate  as  the  total  figures  have  not  yet  been  received. 

Second.  The  average  cost  per  ton  of  these  shipments  for  the 
year  1908,  divided,  is  as  follows: 

(o)  Cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine,  divided  into  labor  and  supplies — 
supplies  including  such  items  as  taxes  and  insurance. 

(6)  Depreciation,  which  means  the  necessary  cost  charged  per  ton 
so  that  when  the  mine  is  exhausted  the  preliminary  development 
cost  will  have  disappeared  from  the  books. 

Third.  Royalty. 

Fourth.  Rail  transportation  from  mines  to  vessels  at  upper  lake 
ports. 

Fifth.  Lake  transportation  from  upper  take  ports  to  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Sixth.  Freight  rates  from  said  lower  lake  ports  to  points  of  con- 
sumption in  the  Mahonii^  and  Shenango  Valley,  Pittfibui^,  middle 
Pennsylvania,  eastern  points  the  other  side  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. 

These  Agores  represent  the  average  cost  of  the  above  items  of  much 
the  greater  portion  of  all  the  ores  shipped  from  mines  other  than 
those  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  during  1908, 
and  in  my  judgment  very  closely  approximate  what  would  oe  the 
exact  figures  in  case  every  single  mme  had  been  included  in  the 
estimate. 

The  costs  of  the  ores  shipped  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion are  not  here  included,  as  they  have  prepared  their  own  figures. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  ore  shipped  now  from  Lake  Superior,  about 
one- half  is  for  the  account  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  the  other  half  for  the  account  of  all  other  producers. 

I  also  eive  you  herewith  the  figures  showing  the  average  daily 
wages  of  tne  employees  as  follows: 

First,  Of  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  mines,  excluding  salaried  officials. 

Second.  Of  a  railroad  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  whose  sole 
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business  is  the  transportation  of  iron  ore,  and  which  I  think  is  repr&- 
sentative  of  all  upper  lake  railroads  engaged  in  that  business. 

Third.  Lake  steamboats  engaged  in  transporting  the  ore. 

You  will  not*  the  tremendous  development  of  this  industry  since 
1890,  It  is  this  great  development,  stimulated  by  the  protective 
tariff  under  which  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country  has 
grown  that  has  enabled  our  iron  and  steel  industry  to  outstrip  in 
production  all  other  countries.  There  is  atill  an  enormous  acreage 
of  undeveloped  mineral  territory  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  and 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  Unitea  States.  This  country  comd  nevOT 
have  made  its  great  progress  in  iron  and  steel  except  through  the 
development  of  these  great  bodies  of  iron  ore,  and  the  transportation 
facilities  both  rail  and  lake  coincident  therewith. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  iron  ore  is  consumed  at  inland  furnaces, 
thus  necessitatmg  a  rail  charge  from  the  lower  lake  port  in  addition 
to  the  cost  at  said  port. 

You  will  note  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  of  Lake  Superior  iron 
ores  at  such  deUvery  points  is  as  follows: 

At  Lake  Erie  ports f3.06 

At  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley  pointa 3.71 

At  PittsbuiR  and  vicinity 4. 11 

At  weBtemPeaDgvIvaiua  points  other  than  above 4.31 

At  points  east  of  tne  AUegneny  Mountains 4.56 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  before  me  of  the  cost  of  foreign  ores  at 
the  eastern  seaboard,  but  from  the  above  figures  vou  will  note  that 
any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  iron  ore  will  increase  the  diffi- 
culty already  existing  for  Lake  Superior  ores  to  compete  with  foreign 
ores  at  points  east  or  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  also  will  affect 
Lake  Superior  iron  ore  at  points  west  of  the  mountains,  not  perhaps 
so  much  from  the  fact  that  foreign  iron  ores  themselves  will  go  west 
of  said  mountains  in  large  quantities,  as  from  their  products,  such 
as  pig  iron  and  manufactured  steel,  thus  limiting  the  market  of  our 
customers  west  of  the  mountains  and  decreasing  their  ability  to  buy 
ore,  or  forcing  the  selling  of  their  products  at  lower  figiu^s,  which 
would  thus  force  lower  selhng  prices  for  Lake  Superior  iron  ores. 
The  tendency  of  lower  selling  prices  would  be  to  make  lower  costs, 
which  means  inability  to  pay  as  high  prices  for  labor  and  supphes. 

This  great  industry,  with  the  mming  communities,  railroads,  and 
vessel  interests  workmg  in  harmony  with  it,  as  well  as  the  great  steel 
works  consuming  the  ore,  has  been  built  up  under  our  present  tariff 
laws. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  reduction  in  these  tariffs  should  be  made 
with  much  conservatism,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  radical 
change  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  operating. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  accurate  figures  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing iron  ore  and  the  daily  wages  prevailing  in  the  countries  already 
exporting  to  the  United  States,  and  which  countries  are  ready  to  in- 
crease said  exportation  with  the  lowering  of  the  tariff,  such  as  Spain, 
Canada,  Cuba,  etc.  Doubtless  these  figures  will  be  presented  to  you 
from  other  sources  or  can  be  secured  from  the  departments  of  the 
Government. 

The  statement  above  referred  to  follows  on  Uie  next  page. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  G.  Mathee 
President  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company. 
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Shipmentt  of  Lake  SuperioT  ont,  hy  five-year  period*,  frmn  1890  to  1908. 

1890 9,003,726 

1895 10,429,087 

1900 19.059,3»3 

1905 34,353,456 

1906 38,522,239 

1907 :.  42,246,070 

1908 25,348,168 

Average  eott  of  mining  and  delivering  ore  at  Lake  Erie  porli. 

Cost  per  ton  for — 

Labor W.7512 

Supplies,  iDcluding  toxM  and  inmirence 3471 

Depreciation 2863 

Total  coat  per  ton  on  care  at  mines L3846 

Cost  per  ton  for — 

RoyBltyo..- 3309 

Tnnaportation,  raU  and  lake L2344 

Administrative  ejtpenee,  comminiotiB,  etc 1096 

Total  coflt  per  ton  at  Lake  Erie  ports 3. 0595 

wages  p«r  man  per  day: 

employees  at  mines 92.47 

All  employees,  lake-ore  steamboats 2.38 

All  employees  (exclusive  of  nuuia«er)  on  iron-ore  lailways 2.34 

rerue  rates  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  lumacee: 

Ibilioning  and  Shenango  Valley  points 65 

FittsborKand  vicinitj- 1. 06 

Western  Pennsylvania  poinls,  other  than  above 1.26 

East  (M[  Allegheny  Hoimtain  points L60 


CHROME  raON  ORE. 


HOH.  F.  E.  'WASSEB,  SEFATOB,  STTBIDTS  LETTEB  07  E.  W. 
XEKRITT,  SEKVEB,  COLO.,  ASEtHG  FOB  AIT  INCBEASE  OF  THE 
DUTY  OH  CHBOKE  ORES. 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  February  £5, 1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Fatne, 

chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sir:  I  incloBe  herewith  for  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  your  committee  a  letter  received  by  me  from  E.  W.  Merritt,  president 
Chromium  Mines  Company  708  Seventeenth  street,  Denver,  Colo., 
relative  to  the  desirabihty  of  placing  a  tariff  of  $4  per  ton  on  importa- 
tions into  the  United  States  of  chrome  iron  ore. 
Very  truly,  youiB, 

F.  E.  Warhbn. 

aThis  royalty  ^gwx  represents  the  average  of  old  leasee.    Many  leases  of  .num. 
recent  years  r«quii«royaItiss  of  from  75  cents  to  85  cents  per  ton.  ^'(S'^ 
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708  Seventeenth  Street, 

Denver,  Colo.,  Fehruary  19,  1909. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren, 

United  Staiea  Senate,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sib;  Our  company  are  the  owners  of  a  chrome  iron  minii^ 
proposition  on  Deer  Creek  m  the  western  portion  of  Converse  County, 
about  18  miles  from  Glenn  Rock,  Wyo.  We  find  that  we  are  unable 
to  ship  these  ores  in  competition  with  foreign  ores  brought  in  empty 
ship  bottoms  as  ballast.  We  have  the  only  known  deposit  of  any 
magnitude  in  the  United  States.  The  various  engineers  we  have  had 
inspect  the  property  estimate  the  ore  in  sight  at  from  750,000  to 
1,000,000  tons.  In  case  of  a  war  with  any  other  country,  the  supply 
would  be  shut  off  entirely  from  this  country  and  it  would  be  invalua- 
ble to  have  this  mine  developed  and  ready  to  take  care  of  the  large 
demand  that  would  necessarily  follow. 

The  chrome  ore  ia  used  in  all  armor  plate,  the  manufacture  of  all 
arms  ijicludine  the  cannon;  also  all  tools.  Chromic  acid  taken  from 
these  ores  is  the  foundation  for  tanning,  for  making  bichromate  of 
potash,  which  is  used  in  all  telegraph  and  telephone  batteries — in  fact 
IS  necessary  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  Postal  Telegraph 
companies.  The  chromic  acid  ia  also  used  in  staying  colors  in  all 
dyestuffs  in  woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods  to  make  the  colors  fast. 
It  is  used  in  the  rims  of  car  wheels  for  wiring  surface  over  the  paper 
centers.  So  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  very  necessary  and  veiy  valuable 
product. 

The  ores  run  from  $10  to  {20  per  ton  in  value.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  coming  into  this  country  as  ordinary  iron  ore,  which  is  worth 
not  to  exceed  $2.50  or  $3  per  ton,  and  has  a  duty  of  40  cents,  I  am 
told.  There  were  about  80,000  tons  imported  into  this  country,  quite 
a  large  amount  from  Japan,  about  12,000  tons  from  Asia  Minor  or 
Greece,  about  8,000  tons  from  upper  Canada,  near  Quebec,  and  the 
entire  United  States  product  was  107  tons.  The  freight  rate  in  ship 
bottoms  from  Greece  to  Chester,  Pa,,  the  ore  unloaded  on  the  wharf,  is 
$2.88  per  ton.  Our  freight  rate  to  Pittsbuig  is  about  $7  per  ton  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  told  by  the  railroads  that  they  will  low^er 
that  rate  some  to  us  if  we  can  arrange  to  get  the  ore  into  Cleveland 
and  Fittsbuig  by  getting  an  adequate  tariff  on  the  ores,  so  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  ship  there  in  laige  volume. 

This  is  developing  the  resources  of  Wyoming,  and  will  make  a  large 
business  there  if  we  can  manage  this  tariff  proposition.  You  have 
always  taken  such  an  interest  in  everything  that  developed  the  State 
that  I  write  you  to  ask  if  you  will  interest  yourself  in  this  matter; 
take  it  up  with  Clark,  Monaell,  and  our  Colorado  Members,  who  I  am 
sure  will  do  anything  they  Could  for  ua  and  to  assist  you  in  this  matter; 
There  should  he  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $4  per  ton  tariff.  You  can  see 
that  in  case  of  any  foreign  war  it  would  be  simply  invaluable,  as 
everything  necessan"  in  war  requires  this  material. 

I  appreciate  the  met  that  there  will  be  quite  a  fight  from  the  ship- 
ping interests  who  bring  this  over  as  ballast,  and  possibly  from  the 
steel  people  and  the  large  users  of  this  ore,  as  they  would  think  it 
would  raise  the  price  some  of  the  raw  material.  One  of  the  largest 
uses  of  this  ore,  which  is  very  refractory,  is  for  linings  of  open  hearths 
and  blast  furnaces,  as  it  withstands  a  vety  high  degre^,^  ^^t,  and 
they  must  have  it.  nzodbXioc^lc 
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Ab  the  matter  stands  now,  we  can  not  ship  any  of  the  ore  east  of 
Chicago  and  make  a  ceat  profit,  as  they  can  get  it  from  Greece  or 
Japan  cheaper  than  we  can  lay  it  down  in  Pittsburg. 

I  will  appreciate  your  thoughtful  interest  in  liua  matter,  and  a 
letter  stating  thoroughly  your  views,  at  your  convenience,  as  to  what 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  protective  tariff. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chrohiuh  Mines -Cohfant, 
E.  W.  Mbbritt,  President. 


PIG  IRON. 

(Pamerftph  122,] 

SW0B3I  STATEHEVT  OF  B.  F.  FACKEVTEAL,  TR.,  PSE8IDEHT 
AXD  QEKEHAL  HAITAOER  OF  THE  THOXAS  IBOH  COICPANT, 
EASTOST,  FA.,  RELATIVE  TO  PIG  IBON. 

Easton,  Pa.,  January  I4.,  1909. 

COMMITTBB   ON  WaTS  AND  MeaNS, 

Waahmgton,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  Thomas  Iron  Company  was  oi^anized  in  1854, 
and  has  manufactured  merchant  pig  iron  continuously  down  to  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  fifty-four  years.  It  does  not  manufacture 
any  other  iron  or  steel  product.  The  company  is  doubtless  tlie  oldest 
in  America  manufacturing  merchant  pig  iron.  It  has  never  been 
reorganized  nor  had  its  corporate  name  changed.  It  passed  success- 
fully through  the  panics  of  1867,  1873,  1893,  and  1908,  and  throiigh 
several  anthracite  coal  strikes.  On  at  least  two  occasions  during 
anthracite  coal  strikes  it  was  compelled  to  blow  out  or  bank  all  its 
furnaces  but  one.  It  also  passed  successfully  through  the  period  of 
the  civil  war.  At  the  present  time  the  company  has  nine  stacks,  four 
of  which  are  in  blast. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1854  it  has  produced  fnJm  its 
own  mines,  or  from  mines  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  fcy  it, 
over  50  per  cent  of  its  iron-ore  requirements.  Many  of  its  mming 
operations  proved  unprofitable,  but  others  were  profitable,  par^ 
ticularly  the  Richard  magnetic  iron-ore  mine,  Iocat«d  near  Dover, 
N.  J.,  which  has  been  the  most  profitable  of  all  its  mining  operations. 
Twenty-four  per  cent  of  all  the  ore  smelted  by  the  company  during  the 
fifty-four  years  it  has  been  in  business  has  been  taken  rrom  that  mine. 

The  company  has  doubtless  been  as  successful  as  any  of  its  com- 
petitors manufacturing  merchant  pig  iron  in  the  East.  The  returns 
to  its  stockholderSj  however,  have  never  been  abnormal.  At  times 
dividends  were  qmte  small;  at  other  times  they  were  passed  alto- 
gether; but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  investment  has  been  fairly  profitable. 
During  my  administration  as  president  and  general  manager,  covering 
the  past  sixteen  years  (1893  to  1908,  both  inclusive),  the  capital  of 
$2,600,000  has  remained  exactly  the  same,  and  over  that  period  of 
time  the  dividends  have  averaged  6f  per  cent  per  annum.  The  stock 
of  the  company  is  not  listed,  nor  has  it  ever  been  used  for  speculative 
purposes,  but  is  held  largely  by  descendants  of  people  who  established 
the  company  fifty-four  years  ago.    At  present  there  are  590  stock-.' 
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holders,  of  whom  248  are  women.  Some  of  the  employees  are  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  original  men  who  aided  in  building  the 
first  mrnace  in  1854. 

The  Thomas  Iron  Company's  cost  of  manufacturing  basic  find  foxm- 
dry  pig  iron  for  the  year  1907,  from  figures  taken  from  the  books  of 
the  company,  amounted  to  $18,28.  This  coat  includes  fuel,  ores, 
limestone,  labor,  salaries,  laboratories,  taxes,  and  other  items  entering 
into  the  cost,  as  well  as  14  cents  for  maintaining  our  New  York  ana 
Philadelphia  sales  offices,  and  17  cents  the  actutu  cost  of  relining  and 
repairing  the  furnaces  during  that  year.  The  charge  for  relming, 
however,  for  that  year,  is  6  cents'  beiow  the  average  cost,  which  h^ 
been  23  cents  per  ton.  In  addition  to  the  above  cost,  there  has  been 
expended  for  replacements  an  average  of  37  cents  per  ton  on  all  iron 
manufactured  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  makii^  the  total  cost  of 
operation,  including  replacements,  S18.65  per  ton.  The  iron  ore  has 
been  charged  at  its  cost,  without  adding  royalties  or^rofits  of  any 
land.  We  have  no  bonded  indebtedness,  and  therefore  no  interest 
item  has  entered  into  this  cost. 

The  item  of  37  cents  for  replacements  does  not  cover  an  extension 
of  the  works  or  additional  furnaces;  in  fact,  there  were  eleven  stacks 
in  1893,  two  of  which  were  abandoned;  and,  moreover,  90  per  cent 
of  the  amount  for  replacements  was  expended  on  two  of  the  remaining 
nine  stacks. 

Our  sales  over  the  entire  year  1907  averaged  $19.75  f.  o.  h.  cars  at 
furnace^  leaving  a  profit  on  pig  iron  of  $1.10  over  and  above  the  cost 
as  herein  stated.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  during  the  year  under 
review,  pig  iron  sold  at  times  at  higher  prices,  but  Uie  average  price 
received  by  the  Thomas  Iron  Company,  as  shown  on  the  boo^  oi  the 
company,  was  $19.75  per  ton. 

I  am  informed  that  the  importations  of  foundry  pig  iron  during 
1907  amounted  to  about  500,000  tons,  but  am  not  mformed  as  to  the 
price  at  which  it  was  sold.  I  am,  however,  personally  interested  in  a 
foundry  company,  to  whose  figures  I  have  access,  and  learn  that  it 
purchased  8,535  tons  of  English  iron  during  1907,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $21.20  delivered  at  its  foundry,  where  the  freights  from  ti<fe  were 
80  centa  per  ton.  Over  the  same  period  of  time  our  price  delivered 
to  that  foundry  was  $22.50  per  ton,  or  $1.30  above  the  price  at  which 
it  purchased  foreign  iron. 

I  am  &\bo  reliably  informed  that  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 

'  of  cast-iron  water  pipe  in  the  North,  whose  works  are  located  on 

water  front,  used  imported  English  iron  almost  exclusively  during 

1907,  claiming  that  the  price  was  much  lower  than  that  at  which  they 

could  buy  from  merchant  furnaces  in  this  country. 

The  year  1908  was  a  panic  year,  and  is  not  herein  referred  to,  pai^ 
ticular!^  as  merchant  pig  iron  has  been  sold  by  eastern  furnaces  with- 
out profit. 

I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  costs  at  other  plants  in  the  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  valleys,  and,  moreover,  have  obtamed  some  figures  of 
cost  from  some  of  the  best  plants  in  these  districts,  which,  together 
with  conditions  at  the  Thomas  Iron  Company's  plaiit,  enable  me  to 
say  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  foundry  pig-iron  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  present  time  is  $16.25,  based  on  present  prices  for  fuel 
and  labor,  and  on  the  1908  price  for  Lake  ore;  and,  in  other  respects, 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  figures  for  1907  contained  nereiiL    S'uniftcefl 
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numing  on  basic  pig  iron  suitable  for  open-hearth  steel  should  manu- 
facture iron  at  75  cents  less  than  the  cost  for  foundry  iron;  in  fact, 
the  Thomas  Iron  Company's  furnaces  show  about  that  difference  be- 
tween the  two  grades,  making  the  cost  at  the  present  time  of  basic 
S15.50  per  ton. 

Any  further  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  iron  is  sure  to  entail  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  including  an  advance  in  labor  at 
our  mines,  quarries,  and  works.  During  1906  all  w^es  were  ad- 
vanced 10  per  cent;  during  1907  an  additional  advance  of  10  per  cent 
was  made;  during  1908  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made.  If  a 
revision  of  the  tanff  does  not  handicap  us  in  getting  our  business  back 
on  a  paying  basis,  the  wages  of  1907  must  be  restored,  and  will  add 
directly  to  the  above  estimated  coat. 

If  the  tariff  duty  on  pig  iron  is  removed  or  reduced,  I  feel  confident 
that  it  will  eventually  compel  all  manufacturers  of  merchant  pig  iron 
in  the  East  to  go  into  liquidation. 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr. 
State  of  Pennsylvania, 

CouvMf  of  Northampton,  ss: 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  jr.,  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes 

and  says  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  statement,  so  tar  as 

stated  from  his  own  knowledge,  are  true;  and,  so  far  as  stated  upon 

inCormatioD  received  from  others,  he  verily  believes  them  to  he  true. 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  January  14,  1909. 

[seal.]  Chas.  B.  Brl'nner, 

Notary  Public  for  Pennsylvania. 

(Commission  expires  March  16,  1911.) 


CH&KLES  H.  ZEENDEB,  NEW  TORE,  FILES  AFFIDAVIT  SEOWIFG 

COST  OF  FBODTicnra  PIG  mas  ts  visoivia. 

140  Cedab  Street,  New  York, 

January  Bl,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Fatne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Bepreaent/Uives,  WasJiiTigton,  D,  C. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  you  herewith  an  affidavit  relating  to  the 
cost  of  producing  pig  iron  and  other  data  for  the  State  of  Viiginia, 
wl^ch  I  would  like  to  file  with  the  conmiittee. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  Zehndbr. 

State  of  New  York,  county^qf  New  YorJc,  ss: 

Charles  H.  Zehnder,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has 
been  personally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  m  the  State  of 
Virginia  for  more  than  six  years  up  to  about  one  year  ago,  and  since 
that  time  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  business  on  account  of  the 
large  financial  interests  in  mineral  property  that  he  still  holds  in  the 
States  of  Viiginia  and  West  Viiginia  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  pig-iron  business. 
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Affiant  further  says  that  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  average 
cost  of  manufactunng  pig  iron  in  the  State  of  Virginia  from  native 
ores  of  the  highest  character,  including  proper  charges  for  deprecia- 
tion, insurance,  etc.,  has  been  about  (14.50  per  ton. 

There  was  produced  in  Virginia  during  the  year  1908,  314,009  tons 
of  pig  iron.  The  actual  producing  capacity  of  the  State  is  about 
600,000  tons.  This  pig  iron  is  largely  marketed  in  the  East  and  West. 
The  actual  consumption  in  the  State  is  very  small.  Any  reduction  in 
the  tariff  from  the  present  schedule  would  work  a  senous  hardship, 
and  a  severe  cut  would  almost  ruin  the  industry  in  the  State.  The 
ores  are  lean  and  getting  more  expensive  to  produce  every  year,  as 
there  is  but  one  very  lai^e  body  of  ore  that  has  been  developed  in 
Virginia  that  lies  in  a  compact  laody.  Practically  all  the  other  bodies 
of  ore  are  thin  and  scattered  over  wide  territory. 

Charles  H.  Zehndkr. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Ludwiq  R.  Miller,  Notary  PtMic. 

HOH.  mnVO  p.  WAirOEB,  X.  C,  submits  ESTDKATE  fob  IKAK- 

nra  pig  iboit  gokfiled  bt  bichabd  -seckscheb  a  soes 

COKPAET,  SWEDELAJTD,  FA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  SO,  1909. 
GoimnTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Re'presentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Herewith  find  a  statement  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
making  pig  iron  for  the  next  six  months  at  the  furnaces  of  the 
Richard  Ifickscher  &  Sons  Company,  Swedeland,  Pa.  (offices  in  the 
Manhattan  Building,  southeast  comer  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.),  awom  to  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gwyn,  secretary, 
which  I  trust  will  have  your  h^t  consideration. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Irving  P.  Wangee,  M.  C, 
EigTUh  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  27,  1909. 
A  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  for  the  next  six 
months,  based  upon  1908  prices  for  Lake  Superior  ores  and  a  vaiying 
percentage  of  local  and  foreign  ores,  is  as  follows: 

FOUNDRY    IRON. 

Estimated  cost,  based  on  using  SO  per  cent  of  lake  ores  at  season 
1908  prices: 

Ore,  coat  per  ton  of  pig  iron 48.49 

Coke, »  2,600  pounds,  at  (3.90  per  net  ton  delivered 6.07 

Limeetone,  1,344  pounds,  at  80  cents  pergro6s  ton 4S 

LftbOT  and  miBceliaueoUB  chargee 1. 45 

Interest 18 

Depreciation 15 

Extraordinary  repairs  (relining,  etc.) 15 

Tola] 16.97 

iThia  is  egtimated  fuel  on  all  grades  of  foundry  iron;  as  we  nianubctura  the  hiriier 
grades  slmoet  entirely,  a  bir  average  of  fuel  consumption  for  euch  gradee  would  be 
about  2,700  pounds  per  ton  of  iron,  which  would  increase  the  estimated  coot  ot  irgo  by 
29  cents  per  ton,  making  the  total  $16.26. 
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BASIC    IRON, 

Estimated  cost  based  on  using  45  per  cent  of  Lake  Superior  ores  at 
season  1908  prices: 

Ore,  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron (8.37 

Coke,  2,300  pounds,  at  $3.90  per  net  ton  delivered 4.48 

Limestone,  1,344  pounds,  at  80  cents  per  gross  ton 48 

I«bor  and  miecelbneouB  charges 1.26 

Intereet 18 

Depreciation 16 

Estraordinar}'  repairs  {relining,  elc.) 16 

Total 15.06 

Hbrbebt  W.  Gwyn,  Secretary. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  of  Pennsytva- 
niA,  t}ds  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1909. 

[8BAi~]  H.  J.  Rbabdon, 

Notary  Public. 

PIG  IRON  AND  COAL. 

[Paragraphs  122,  415,  and  623.} 

THE  ALABAICA  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  AHD  IBOV  COKPAVT,  BO- 
HnrGHAH,  ALA.,  PROTESTS  AOAIHST  AST  ALTERATION  IE 
PRESEKT  DITTIES  OH  COAL  AED  IROH. 

Bihmingham,  Ala.,  January  IS8,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washiii^Um,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  following  ai^gutnents  are  respectfully  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  pro- 
ducers of  purely  commercial  iron  and  coal,  and  located  in  the  fiir- 
mingham,  Ala.,  district,  against  any  alteration  in  the  present  tariff 
rate  on  coal  and  pi?  iron: 

Bimungham  is  the  chief  producing  center  of  the  coal  and  iron 
industry  of  Alabama,  and  Alabama  produces  more  pig  iron  than  any 
other  ^uthem  State.  Alabama  can  produce  in  normeJ  times  about 
1,800,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  14,500,000  tons  of  coal. 

Its  own  manufactories  consume  approximately  65  per  cent  of  its 
output  of  pig,  leaving  45  per  cent  to  be  marketed  elsewhere. 

This  amounts,  therefore,  to  810,000  tons. 

Geographically  and  from  the  standpoint  of  consumption,  Birming- 
ham is  badly  located,  being  275  miles  from  tide  water. 

Note  the  following  freight  rates  to  the  principal  points  of  con- 
sumption: 

Rttsburg (4.90 

Chicago 4.36 

Cincinnati 3,26 

at.  Louie 3. 75 

Philadelphia  (rail  and  waterl 4,00 

Philadelphia  (all  rail) 5. 00 

New  York  (rail  and  wat«) 4,26 

New  York  ?all  rail) 5.96 

Barton  (tail  and  water) 4.  GO 

BoelM)  (all  rail) : &40 
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From  the  above  figures  ^ou  will  note  that  the  average  freight  rate 
on  Birmingham  pig  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  present  tariff. 

The  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in  Birmingham  in  1907,  prior  to  the 
panic  of  October  of  that  year,  was  $12.61  per  gross  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  thus  making  the  cost  laid  down  in  New  York,  during  that 
period,  $12.61  plus  S4.25  equals  S16.86,  excluding  any  profit. 

The  present  sellii^  price  of  Birmingham  No.  2  is  $13  f.  o.  b.  cars,  or 
$17.25  New  York  Harbor. 

The  present  selling  price  of  Cleveland  (English)  pig  is  $12.04.  This 
pig  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  Harbor  for  $2  per  ton  freight.  So 
that  on  the  present  basis  Cleveland  iron  would  cost  on  dock  New 
York  $12.04  pins  $2  plus  $4,  equals  $18.04,  or  a  difference  ot  only  79 
cents. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  present  average  cost  of  making  pig  iron 
in  the  Birmingham  district  is  less  than  112.61,  and  this  is  <]uite  true, 
but  the  Icssenmg  in  cost  is  simply  the  result  of  panic  conditions,  and  a 
revival  of  prosperity  would  immediately  send  the  cost  back  to  the  1907 
figures. 

Even  at  the  present  selling  price  tEere  is  no  undue  profit,  for  with 
our  lean  ores,  requiring  from  1 J  to  2  tons  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron,  the 
yield  to  the  stockholder  is  small. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  evidenced  by  the  following  figures; 

Goat  of  building  one  complete  eUck  of  200  tOM  dail^  capacity $750,000 

Cost  of  building  300  coke  ovena  and  opening  coal  iniDeB 300,  OCO 

Cost  of  building  coal  washer 76,000 

Coet  of  opening  ore  mines 125,000 

Cost  ot  opening  quarry 60,000 

Total 1,300,000 

This  investment  will  have  to  be  renewed  once  every  ten  years,  and 
«s  such  a  furnace  will  jwoduce  in  this  period  about  750,000  tons  of  pig, 
the  product  would  have  to  make  for  renewal  $1,300,000  and  for  6 
per  cent  interest  $780,000— total,  $2,080,000,  or  practically  $3  per 
ton — so  that  even  if  the  average  cost  of  iron  be  $10  now,  only  a  livii^ 
profit  is  being  obtained  at  to-day's  selling  figures. 

Furthermore,  you  will  note  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  invest- 
ment in  mineral  lands  and  dc)>reciation  thereof,  it  being  rather 
roughly  assumed  that  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  mineral  lands 
will  cover  this. 

It  should  he  further  stated  that  the  pig-iron  market  abroad  would 
welcome  the  least  reduction  in  the  tariff,  as  the  above  figures  show 
that  a  very  moderate  reduction  would  allow  them  to  use  our  Atlantic 
seaboard  towns  as  a  dumping  ground;  and  it  b  to  these  very  Atlantic 
seaboard  towns  that  we  look  for  the  consumption  of  a  lai^e  amount 
of  our  surplus  pig. 

Turning  now  to  coal.  If  you  will  look  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States  you  will  note  that  the  Ohio  and  tributary  streams  provide  a 
highway  for  tlie  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
partially  to  those  of  West  Virginia, 

As  a  general  proposition  the  coal  of  these  States  is  of  rather  better 
grade  and  more  cheaply  mined  than  ours,  therefore  they  can  control 
the  whole  river  trade  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans.  On  the-Atlantic 
coast  tlie  Pocahontas  iiekl,  with  its  10-foot  seam  of  the  best  coal  in 
the  world,  can  he  mined  and  put  on  board  ship  ab^~piic^[we  cao 
never  hope  to  reach,  ii:SdbiA.JCKJglt 
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lliis  means  that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  trade,  from  Maine  to  Tam- 
pico,  Mexico,  is  controlled  by  the  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  coala, 
and  this  leaves  us  only  the  rastrictea  area  inunediately  contiguous 
to  our  district. 

The  truth  of  the  for^;oing  was  demonstrated  last  autumn  when, 
owing  to  an  excessive  and  prolonged  drought,  coal  could  not  be* 
boated  down  the  Ohio.  This  brought  about  an  immediate  demand 
from  Mississippi  Valley  points,  and  at  one  time  this  district  shipped 
into  New  Orleans  alone  3,000  tons  per  day.  As  goon  as  the  Ohio 
reached  a  boating  stage,  however,  this  demand  failed. 

Now,  if  the  tanfF  be  removed  on  coal,  the  Nova  Scotia  mines,  mtu- 
ated,  as  they  are,  on  tide  water,  can  supply  the  Atlantic  coast,  by 
direct  bat%e  and  steamer,  at  figures  which  will  deprive  our  Virginia 
and  West  Vii^inia  mines,  with  their  railroad  haul  to  tide  water,  of  all 
profit  and  cause  them  to  further  seek  interior  trade,  thus  still  further 
restricting  our  sales  area. 

From  the  above  figures  and  facts,  which  are  most  conservatively 
stated,  it  is  evident  that  Alabama  is  rather  in  need  of  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  than  a  decrease. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AL.ABAUA  Consolidated  Coal  and  Ieon  Co. 
Per  GcY  R.  Johnson,  Vice-President. 


FEBROSIUCON. 

[PangTaph  122.] 

THE  SnBQTTEHAnA  SHELTIHa  COMFAVT,  LOCKPOBT,  V.  T.. 
nitBS  SUPFLEIIXKTAL  BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FKRftOSUICOV 
AVD  CAVASZAH  COKFETITION. 

LocKPORT,  N.  Y.,  January  i§,  1909. 
Thb  CoMMrrrA  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Repreaentalivea,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  trust,  in  view  of  the  statement  submitted  to  you 
by  the  Electro  Metals  Company,  a  Canadian  corporation,  which  pur- 
ports to  contradict  two  statements  of  fact  included  in  our  brief  upon 
the  subject  of  ferrosilicon  and  relative  to  Canadian  competition,  tnat 
you  will  give  this  short  reply  your  consideration. 

The  Etectro  Metals  Company,  through  Mr.  Walter  Gaston,  has 
taken  exception  to  two  statements  in  our  brief: 

(1)  That  they  buy  Canadian  charcoal  at  two-thirds  the  price  at 
wtuch  we  can  buy  it. 

(2)  That  they  obtain  power  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  can 
obtain  it,  although  the  power  originally  comes  from  the  same  power 
development. 

With  regard  to  the  first  statement  we  apologize  to  Mr.  Gaston  and 
the  Electro  Metals  Company.  We  should  have  said  "can  buy  Cana- 
dian charcoal  at  two-thirds  the  price  at  which  we  can  obtain  it." 
The  price  of  charcoal,  f.  o.  b,  Toronto,  is  $8  per  2,000  pounds,  while 
the  best  price  of  charcoal  at  Lockport  to  very  largo  consumers  is 
$11.25  per  2,000  pounds,  the  average  price  ranging  from  $13  to  $16 
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per  2,000  pounds.  The  purest  ferrosilicoa  is  made  by  using  char- 
coal as  a  reducing  agent,  and  we  had  fallen  into  the  error  that  the 
Electro  Metals  Company  would  be  sure  to  use  charcoal. 

The  Electro  Metals  Company  may  use  no  charcoal  at  all,  or  use 
imported  charcoal-  in  either  event  we  are  content  to  leave  it  that  the 
price  of  charcoal  in  Canada  is  substantially  two-thirds  the  price  of 
charcoal  in  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

To  pass  to  the  second  statement  of  fact  to  which  the  Electro  Metals 
Company  takes  exception:  "That  the  Canadian  company  obtains 
bounty-fed  power  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  can  obtain  it  at  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.''^ 

The  statement  that  this  power  was  25  per  cent  cheaper  is  substan- 
tially true,  as  shown  below.  We  will  say  at  once,  however,  that  we 
were  misinformed  that  the  cheaper  Canadian  power  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  bounty  given  to  the  company  developing  power.  This 
statement  was  incorrect,  and  it  is  correct  to  state  that  the  company 
developing  the  power  pays  royalty  on  all  power  developed  to  the 
Canadian  government.  It  is,  however,  an  undisputed  fact  that 
Niagara  power  developed  on  the  Canadian  side  can  be  bought  at 
WeUand,  Ontario,  for  $12.75,  at  points  nearer  the  origin  in  Canada 
for  S12.50,  and  that  at  no  point  on  the  American  side  can  power  of 
identical  character  from  the  same  development,  or  any  other,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  be  bought  for  leas  than  $16,  for 
smelting  purposes. 

Lockport,  owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  obtains  benefit  of  the  most 
favorable  rates.  These  facts,  it  will  be  admitted,  do  constitute  a 
natural  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  industry  concerned. 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Electro  Metals  Company  were 
ever  offered  power  in  a  possible  location  for  this  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  at  a  price  less  than  {12.75  per  horsepower  year, 
since  we  ourselves,  before  locating  our  plant  at  Lockport,  searched 
over  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  frontier  for  the  most  favorable 
rates.  In  no  case  were  we  offered  a  rate  better  than  $16,  and  in 
most  cases  a  considerably  higher  one.  We  feel  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  point  in  the  United  States  where  ferrosilicon  could  be  manufac- 
tured and  marketed  to  better  advantage  than  close  to  Niagara  Falls 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  taking  freight  rates  and  power  cost  both 
into  consideration.  On  these  facts  we  contend  that  our  second  state- 
ment was  justified. 

Mr.  Gaston  makes  many  and  varied  statements  as  to. European 
competition  which,  from  their  general  and  indefinite  nature,  do  not 
call  for  reply. 

The  salient  fact  remains  that  never  at  any  time  has  an  American 
manufacturer  been  able  to  compete,  either  abroad  or  in  Canada,  while 
both  the  European  and  Canadian  manufacturer  are  to-day  selling 
ferrosilicon  in  the  States  at  prices  which  apprear  to  us,  wlio  have 
both  knowledge  and  experience,  to  be  unfair  and  ridiculous. 

Wo  can  not  believe  that  lately  ferrosilicon  that  has  been  made  in 
the  States  has  been  sold  in  Canada  at  a  profit.  If  ferrosilicon  has 
been  sold  into  Canada  from  the  States  at  anything  like  present  prices 
it  must  have  been  first  imported  from  abroad,  a  fact  that  would  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  European  costs. 

We  should  be  sorry  for  the  committee  to  think  that  a  brief  was 
submitted  by  us  in  bad  faith.     Any  unintentional  misrepresentation 
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we  are  prepared  to  take  the  blame  for.  We  frankly  admit  that  we 
approachea  the  Ways  and  Meana  Conunittee  in  the  interest  only  of 
the  manufacturers  of  domestic  electrolytic  ferrosilicon.  We  submit, 
however,  that  our  statement  gave  the  committee  a  true  idea  of  the 
actual  position,  a  position  which  justifies  our  brief. 

Lastly  we  would  remind  the  committee  that  practically  the  only 
other  corporation  interested  in  the  domestic  industry,  namely,  the 
Electro  Metallurgical  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  fully  confirmed  our 
statements  in  their  brief  presented  upon  the  subject. 
Yours,  truly, 

Susquehanna  Smelting  Company, 
Hbbbert  C.  Harbison, 

Viee-Preaidffnt. 


TERRO  ALLOYS. 

[Paragraphs  122  and  183.} 

BSOWT  ft  QEBBT,  ITEW  TO£K  CITY.  STTCWEST  CLASSIFICATION 
FOB  THE  VAItlOUS  STEXX-HABDEinire  HETAIS. 

12  Beoadway, 
New  York,  February  11,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  Speakii^  in  behalf  of  the  Eiectro-Metallurgical  Company  and 
Bessie  Ferro-Sihcon  Company,  the  latter  representuig  also  the  Ash- 
land Iron  Mining  Company,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  your  honorable 
committee  the  langu^e  to  be  inserted  in  the  paragraph  of  the  new 
tariff  correepondine  to  paragraph  1S3  of  the  present  tariff  which  will 
cover  the  wishes  of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  by  General  Appraiser  Fischer,  who  has 
had  particularly  under  his  super^nsion  the  various  questions  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  ferroalloys,  that  the  langu&ge  we  are 
suggesting  will,  in  his  opinion,  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Govem- 
ment  and  the  domestic  mterests,  and  that  if  called  on  by  your  com- 
mittee he  will  gladly  express  his  approval  of  the  same. 
The  suggested  changes  are  as  follows: 

Paragraph  122.  Strike  out  the  word  "ferroeihcon." 

Paiagiaph  183.  Insert  the  following  words;  "Chromium  or  chromium  metal,  tung- 
sten, molybdenum,  titanium,  silicon,  tantalum,  ferrosilicon,  ferrochroma  or  tcoTOchro- 
mium.  ferrotungaten,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrotitanium,  ferrovanadium,  ferrotantalum, 
ferrophosphoms,  ferroboron,  and  all  other  metals  and  alloys,  all  the  foiegoing  crude 
or  re6ned  but  unwrought,  whether  capable  of  being  wrought  or  not,  and  whether 
produced  in  electric  furnace  or  blast  furnace  or  by  chemical  or  other  process,  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  (or  in  this  act, od  valorem." 

Very  respectfully, 

Beown  &  Gerry. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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BAB  IRON. 


THE  AXEBXCAH IBOH  AVO  STEEL  TIASTUWACTUBISQ  CO.  SUBUTS 
ESTDUTES  OF  COST  OF  MASISQ  BAA  IBOV. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  February  4, 1909. 
Hon.  S&BENO  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Houae  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  The  accompanying  exhibits,  numbered  from  A  to  E 
inclusive,  give  the  actual  cost  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
north  of  tLe  Potom&c  River  of  making  merchant  refined  bar  iron 
(see  Exhibits  A  and  B),  also  a  higher  grade  of  refined  bar  iron  (see 
Exhibit  C).  And  alao  the  cost  or  puddling  pig  iron  and  busheling 
scrap  material  into  puddled  or  muck  bar  and  scrap  bar  (Exhibits  U 
and  E),  this  conversion  being  preliminary  to  their  use  in  making  iron 
bars  described  on  Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  coatfi  given  will  necessarily  vary  slightly  in  the  different 
localities  of  this  large  section  of  our  coimtrv,  but  not  greatly,  as  local 
advantages  in  one  or  two  items  are  apt  to  be  offset  by  disadvanta^ 
in  something  else.  The  cost  of  the  tonnage  labor  is  practically  ue 
same  with  aU  the  mills  in  this  section. 

While  the  present  seUing  price  of  refined  bar  iron  is  stated  at  1.46 
and  1.50  base  mill,  several  mills  are  now  selling  at  1.40  base  mill. 

These  sheets  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  brief  on  bar 
iron  already  filed  by  me  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

JaHES    TjOBD, 

President  American  Iron  and  Steel  Refining  Oo. 

Exhibit  A. 

Cost  of  utahing  nurehant  refimd  bar  iron. 
FOBUULA. 

60  p«  cent  No.  1  wrought  Bciap,  ut  1X9.50 |a  75 

60  per  cent  muck  bar,  ftt  928 It  00 

Cost  of  material 21  76 


Direct  and  tonna^  labor 93. 03 

Indirect  labor 1.87 

800  pounds  coal,  at  $2.75 98 

Incidental  expenses,  inrludini;  lire  brick,  maxnnii.  eand,  oil,  light,  repaira, 
firing  boilers L  06 

7.03 

Taxee,  inmirance,  depreciation,  and  reptacemenl  estimated 30 

Puniace  waste,  8i  percent  on  |2a.75 2.02 

~    ft  36 

33.10 
Approximately  1.48  cents  plus  per  pound. 
Base  selling  price  Janijuy  1,  1909,  1.50  cents  per  pound. 


.,iz.db,.Cooglc 
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Exhibit  B. 
Cott  r^mtDAn^  ordinary  r^ntd  iron. 

PORHtTLA. 

50  per  cent  No.  1  wrt.  BCr»p,  at  $19.50 $9. 75 

50  per  cent  Bcap  bar,  at  J24.02 12.01 

CoBt  of  material 21.7$ 

CcDvonFlciii,  as  detailed  bjr  Exhibit  A 9.36 

31.  U 
Approximateljr  91.39  per  pound. 
Base  Mlling  price  January  1,  1909,  91.46  p«r  pound. 

EzmBiT  0. 
Coil  of  makiiig  r^rud  bar  iron  (unlAout  luAntEltm  i^  tmtp  maUriaT). 


Unck  bar,  made  from  pig  iron 928.00 

CmvanioQ,  aa  detailed  by  Exhibit  A  (ex^ept  furnace  waste) 7. 33 

FWnace  waste,  9  per  cent  of  928 2.52 

37.  W 
AppfDximat^y  ^-69  per  pound. 
BaM  aeUing  price  January  1, 1909,  91.7&per  pound. 

Exhibit  D. 

Coit  o/mtiet  or  puddM  bar. 

Tonnage  and  direct  labra- 95. 38 

Indirect  labor 72 

Inddentaia;  Fiie  brick  and  nunHons;  blacknnith,  tonb,  and  tniga;  rolls  and 

toll  tnroiis;  grinding  ore  and  fire  brick;  making  bottom 1.21 

400  pounds  oF  ore,  at  95.75 1.03 

1,900  pounds  coal,  at  92.75 2.33 

Fufnice  waste,  5  per  cent  of  916.60 83 

11.60 
CcM  of  grey  fwge  pig  iron 16.60 

Cost  of  1  ton  muck  bar 28. 00 

January  1,  1909. 


CotK^maiingbtttheMttrapbar. 

Direct  and  tonn^e  labor 93-07 

Indirect  labor 1.50 

Inctdentala:  Fire  brick  and  masons;  blacksmith,  tools,  and  tongs;  rolls  and  roll 

turning;  grindiiw  fire  brick 6S 

Coal,  900  pounds,  at  92.75 l.U 

Furnace  waste,  11  per  cent  of  9I6 1. 76 

Total  cost  of  convenrion 8. 02 

Add  cost  of  scrap  material 16.00 

Total  coat  of  scrap  bar 24. 02 

Uaed  for  renting  into  refined  iron  bars.  DiniizedbyGoOQic 
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STEEL  RAILS. 

[T^uagtapb  130.] 

THE  CAHBBIA  STEEL  COHPAVT,  OF  ^QLADEIPHIA,  PA.,  8TTB- 
MTTS  ITS  nrCOHE  ACCOmrT  FOB  ONE  TEAfi. 

Arcade  Buildinq, 
PhUaddpkia,  January  SO,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E,  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  submit  herewith  our  income  account  presented  at 
our  shareholders'  annual  meeting  for  the  vear  1906;  afao  the  facts 
of  our  rail  business  for  the  same  period.  The  amount  paid  for  tabor, 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  rails, shows  the  direct  expend- 
iture for  labor  in  manufacturing,  or  about  30  per  cent.  The  remain- 
ing 61  per  cent  of  the  cost  covers  amount  paid  for  purchased  metal,  - 
ores,  fuel,  supplies,  transportation,  etc.,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
is  labor. 

The  principal  products  of  the  plant  are  steel  rails,  structural 
shapes  (plain  and  fitted  for  buildings),  steel  plates,  bar  steel,  loco- 
motive and  car  forging,  steel  cars,  and  a  lai^  line  of  ^rioultural 
steel  and  other  specialties. 

The  total  tonnage  sold  and  shipped  in  1906  was  789,27.')  gross 
tons.  The  net  earnings  from  all  the  manufacturing  operations  of 
the  company,  after  deduction  for  depreciation,  were  14,347,704,  or 
an  average  profit  of  S5.51  per  ton.  This  profit  includes  profits  on 
all  the  stages  of  manufacture  which  are  legitimate  and  justifiable, 
including  a  large  percentage  of  the  ore  and  fuel  which  is  ownea 
exclusively  by  this  company  and  which  is  figui:ed  at  net  cost  to  the 
company.  In  declaring  the  total  earnings  as  stated,  current  repairs 
and  mamtenance  of  plant  are  included  and  a  proper  deduction  has 
been  made  for  annual  depreciation.  The  paid-m  capital  of  the 
company  is  $45,000,000  and  the  return  is  9.67  per  cent  under  the 
very  favorable  conditions  prevailing  in  1906.  On  the  item  of  rails 
the  profit  was  $3  per  ton.  The  above  facts  have  all  been  furnished 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  if  desired,  the 
department  can  verify  them. 

first.  We  wish  to  submit  to  the  committee  the  fact  that,  while  it 
may  be  possible  for  a  few  of  the  lai^er  steel  manufacturing  concerns 
to  stana  a  reduction  in  the  rates  m  the  Dingley  tariff,  except  on 
orders  for  Gulf  and  Pacific  coast  points,  other  concerns  which  buy 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  raw  matenals  will  be  driven  out  of  business. 
Companies  which  control  their  own  raw  material,  railroad  lines, 
and  lake  transportation  to  their  works  have  other  advantages,  due 
to  their  great  aggregations  of  capital,  and  have  works  located  at  the 
various  sales  centers  of  business,  all  of  which  advantages  enable  them 
to  manufacture  and  market  their  products  at  a  considerably  less 
eost  per  ton  than  any  of  their  competitors,  will  survive. 

Second.  Any  material  reduction  in  the  duties  on  steel  can  only  be 
met  by  corresponding  reductions  in  the  wages  paid  for  producing  the 
ores,  coal,  coke,  and  limestone,  and  for  labor  in  the  several  manufac- 
turing operations.  ^-^  , 

DiclzedbyCjOO^Ie 
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Third.  We  feel  sure  that  the  committee  does  oot  wish  to  further 
consolidate  the  steel  manufacture  of  the  country  in  fewer  hands 
than  now  and  thus  reduce  competition,  which  will  certainly  be  done 
bj  radical  reductions  in  the  steel  schedule, 
liespoctfully  submitted 

Powell  Staokhouse, 
President  Cambria  Steel  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 
Analyti*  qf  coit  o/jtandard  milt  product  by  CamMa  Steel  Company  in  1906. 
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Exhibit  B. 

(SI  pet 

"" 

To  Uit  Aareholdert  of  Cambria  Steel  Company: 

The  bo«xd  of  direc-tora  eubmils  herewith  a  report  of  the  operetions  of  your  company 
for  the  twelve  moDths  ending  December  31,  1906: 


Net  earaii^  front  operations.. 

To  which  add  receipts  from  ren 

bank  accounts,  etc 


e  from  inveetmenta,  interest  on 


5,408,675.43 
444, 672. 28 


,  1906 4,964,003.15 


Net  income  twelve  months 4,964,003.15 

Total  to  credit  income  account  December  31 
^liich  has  been  appropriated  as  follows: 

Dividend  No.  10,  pftid  Auf^Mt  15, 1906 1675,000 

Dividend  No.  11,  paid  February  15,  1907... .    675,000 

«,350,000.00 

Set  Hiiide  to  betterment  and  improvement  account 3,000,000.00 

Set^de  to  jceneral  depreciation  fund 550,000,00 


Balance  carried  to  credit  of  profit  and  loee  ai 
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The  profitandlonaccouiit,  which  hadftcreditDecemberaO,  1905,  of  ..  |2, 278, 7ti&.  ST 
Hu  been  increased  by  baUnce  of  iucome  account  tnnaferred  aa  above. .  64, 003. 15 


2,342,713.0! 


IB  and  liabilities  of  your  company,  as  shown  by  your  general  books,  are  u 


Property,  worka,  coal,  ore  lande,  etc.,  subject  to  payment  of  (338,720, 
anni^  rental  under  Cambria  Iron  Company  lease  for  999  yeaiH, 

being  4  per  cent  on  tS.468,000  Cambria  Iron  Company's  stock 133,090,304.68 

Plant  additions  to  December  30,  1906 17,027 ,"783. 30 

Plant  additions,  year  ending  December  31, 1906 2, 289,696. 08 

^— — ^      «,  317, 479. 38 


Total 42,407,784.06 

Equipment  additions 728, 168. 2*' 

Real  eelale,  titles  in  Cambria  Steel  ComiHuiy 2»8, 80S.  38r 

Sundry  securitiee,  principally  stork  in  ore  and  steamship  companies..  1,515,503.0ft, 

Inventory  account,  materials,  supplies,  and  products 7, 983, 108.  SC 

6peciai  deposit $1,250,000.00  = 

Cash 692,653.84  » 

^_  1,942,653.8* 

Accounts  receivable 4,  311, 206. 64 

Bills  receivable 285,100.19 


59, 472, 391. 9S 


Capital  stock  0 46,000,000.00 

General  depreciation  fund 2, 650, 000. 00 

Betterment  and  iraprovement  tund 7,000,000.00 

AecoHirto  payable,  mcluding  dividend  No.  li,  |«7fi.iiH0 2,465,164.64 

Pro6t  and  loss  account 2,357,227.41 


1  notes,  ieeued  December  15,  19O0,  were  paid  on 


E.  H.  QABT,  CHAiaXAH  OF  THE  UIHTED  STATES  STEEL  CORPO- 
RATION, SUBMITS  IITFOEXATIOir  RELATIVE  TO  CAVADIAH 
STEEL  XAKIHa  AND  BOTJNTIES  PAID. 

Empibe  Building,  New  York, 

Janiiary  S7,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

'Waskirigton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Beab  Sib:  The  followinp  item  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  this  city  on  January  21; 


<"  The  authorized  capital  stock  named  in  charter  is  $50  000,000,  of  which  $45,000,000 
have  been  issund.  Tne  remaining  $5,000,000  of  stock  is  unissued,  and  can  only  bp 
issued  at  not  lees  than  par 
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Bt  tC  per  ton  leea  than  Pittsbuig  (which  for  purposes  of  comporiMiD  is  elected  aa  the 
chetpeet  producer),  for  the  following  reaaona:  The  coet  of  aeeembling  the  ran  materiak 
»t  rittfiburg  ia  at  tie  lowest  estimate,  $3.25  per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  the  coat 
of  conveying  the  manufactured  iron  to  the  seaboard,  luunely,  t2  per  too,  while  the 
coat  of  aMiembliog  at  Sydoey,  which  is  on  the  seaboard,  and  1,000  miles  nearer  the 
^reat  markets,  is  ^ven  at  79^  cents  pet  ton,  the  difference  in  favor  of  Sydney  being 
calculated  at  S6  per  ton  as  stated. 

The  Canadian  Gazette  referred  to  in  the  article  is  an  official  paper 
published  in  Ix>ndon. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Canada  is  fostered  by  bounties 
which  operate  as  follows; 


r^. 

On  proporllon 

mail-  Inm 
CanadlBD  ore. 

brelgDon. 

1  isoe 

"'""•■Is 

llDOB 

not  lot  thou  BO  pw  cdDt  ol  Ota  welEht  ttuuwC  cooslata  or  p[g 
or  irbco  uiHd  In  maHnE  wire  In  tbdt  own  lacloiJae  In  Ctuiada, 

In  addition  to  the  above  bounties  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
irrai  and  steel  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  $2.80  per  gross  ton  on  pig 
iron  and  $7.84  per  ton  on  steel  rails  and  8tructur«l  steel. 
YouiB,  Tery  truly, 

E.  H.  Gaet,     _ 
Chairman  United  States  Sted  Corporation. 


STEEL  PRODUCTS.  '•' 

OR  OF  THE  EHPLOTEES  ASS  PROFIT  SHAKERS  OF  THE  THTITED 
STATES  STEEL  COAPOBATION  THIHKS  VARIOUS  STATEHENTS 
■ADE  ABE  USIEADIHa. 

9712  Avenue  M,  Chicago,  III., 

January  20,  1909. 
CoMMnrBB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Honorable  Sirs:  Anent  the  framing  of  a  new  tariflf  schedule, 
them  appears  in  La  Follettc'a  Weekly  a  synopsis  of  Mr,  Carnegie's 
statement  before  your  committee  that  the  average  profit  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  during  the  year  1907  was  $15  per 
ton  on  every  ton  of  iron  and  steel  it  sells. 

Mr.  Came^e  is  or  should  be  too  well  informed  on  the  steel  busi- 
ness to  admit  of  the  above  being  an  unintentional  mistake;  there- 
fore it  must  have  been  a  deliberate  falsehood.  ^-^  , 

rLiiz^dbvCjOO^IC 
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As  one  of  the  35,000  employees  who  have  invested  their  eamini^ 
with  this  conwration  on  itsprofit-sharing  plan,  I  protest  a^nst  this 
statement  of  the  man  of  Homestead  anil  indigent  libraries  beii^; 
allowed  to  go  before  the  people  imcontradicted. 

A  reference  to  the  1907  report  of  the  corporation -shows  the  net 
earnings,  after  deducting  replacement  and  depreciation,  a3$135,000,00(> 
and  not  $150,000,000,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  is  said  to  have  stated. 

This  income  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  10,000,000  tons  of  ateel 
partly,  not  wholly,  as  LaFollette  infers. 

A  glance  at  page  18  of  the  corporation  report  will  show  an  additiooal 
sale  of  2,000,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  31,000  tons  of  spelter, 
and  24,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

In  addition,  are  included  the  earnings  of  the  construction  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

Another  source  of  earnings  is  from  freightage  from  its  own  railroads, 
and  those  earnings  would  accrue  to  the  company  if  the  steed  plants 
were  owned  by  independent  manufacturers. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  corporation  had 
to  mine  or  manufacture  60,000,000  tons  of  unfinished  product  before 
it  could  take  profit  from  sale  of  its  completed  product. 

On  page  2S  you  will  note  that  $160,825,822  was  paid  out  in  salarie.^: 
and  wages,  or,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  would  figure,  S16  per  ton  as  the  aver- 
age cost  of  producing  and  selling. 

Doea  Mr.  Carnegie,  La  Follette,  and  that  class  propose  that  if  a 
farmer  chance  to  operate  a  gristmill  and  bakeshop  that  out  of  the 
three  businesses  he  is  entitled  only  to  a  moderate  profit  on  doughnuts  f 
Under  that  condition  what  becomes  of  the  man  that  raises  wheat  to 
sell,  or  manufactures  flour  alone,  or  is  but  a  baker? 

If  you  are  to  limit  the  Steel  Corporation  to  a  moderate  profit  on 
finished  product,  how  about  the  independent  who  makes  pig  iron  for 
sale? 

In  conclusion,  will  say  that  I  am  for  moderate  reductions  of  the 
tariff  on  all  lines  of  industrial  material  and  necessities,  but  we,  who 
have  invested  our  earnings  with  this  company  or  corporation  feel  that 
unfair  statements  relating  to  it  should  not  go  uncontradicted. 

Likewise,  even  as  Laocoon,  we  "  fear  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts,"  and 
suspect  that  Mr,  Carnegie  would  view  our  losses  with  penect  equa- 
nimity if  the  corporation  should  be  compelled  to  disint^ate  and  the 
Eroperties  fall  again  into  his  hands  as  tiolder  of  the  first  mortgage 
onds. 

From  an  employee's  standpoint,  the  corporation  is  one  of  the  most 
advanced  in  its  aims  for  aiding  an  employee  to  attain  a  competence. 
It  adopted  publicity  of  its  own  accord,  and  in  most'  essentials  is  a 
model  of  efficiency. 

Why  the  tai^et  of  so  much  misrepresentation  t 
Sincerely, 

F.  U.  OaaoBN. 


^dbyGoogle 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  SHEETS. 

P'acagTapbs  131-133.] 

A  COHKITTEE  OF  IKON  AND  STEEL  SHEET  HAHUFACTUHESS 
SUBHITS  STATEMENT  EKBODTINa  ITS  VIEWS  SELATIVE  TO 
TASIFF  LEGISLATION. 

SrEdBBNVILLE,  OhIO, 

January  18,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WaahiTiglon,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  sheet  manufacturers  representing  90 
per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  mills,  held  in  Pittsburg  on  December  10 
last,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  as  a  special  committee  on  taritT, 
with  instructions  to  present  to  your  honoraole  body  such  information 
as  you  may  require  or  desire  pertaining  to  the  costs  and  conditions 
prevailing  m  this  business. 

We  accordingly  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  such  data, 
including  costs  of  production  and  selling  prices,  as  we  have  been  able 
to  procure  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  our  reasons  based  thereon 
for  asking  that  adequate  protection  be  accorded  these  products  in 
the  new  tariff  measure  soon  to  be  enticted  by  Congress. 

Bi^cK  sheets. 

Attached  hereto  will  be  found  a  sheet  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  which 
sets  forth  in  detail  what  can  be  regarded  as  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing No.  24  gauge  steel  sheets  (common  or  black)  in  the  Pittsburg- 
Youngstown-\Vne3ing  district,  which  has  probably  the  lowest  cost 
of  production  for  the  commodity  under  consideration  of  any  point 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  correctness  of  which  is  duly  certified 
to  by  parties  actively  engaged  in  the  business;  it  is  of  course  being 
understood  that  the  determinations  arrived  at  are  not  necessarily 
the  cost  of  an^  particular  plant,  but  are  what  the  parties  certifying 
regard  as  a  fair  averi^e  cost  for  the  district. 

In  the  compilation  of  these  costs  sheet  bars  have  been  figured  on 
the  basis  of  t27.5U  per  gross  ton  delivered  to  point  of  consumption, 
this  being  their  present  selling  price  and  representing  not  more  than 
the  average  price  for  the  last  several  years,  the  price  for  1907  averaging 
about  $30.  In  this  connection  it  would  seem  well  to  explain  that 
more  than  half  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sheets 
purchase  their  raw  material,  i,  e.,  sheet  bars,  in  the  open  market,  hav- 
ing no  facilities  for  making  them. 

^No.  24  gauge  has  been  selected  as  the  figuring  basis  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  a  s^ndard  one  and  the  costs  of  manufacture  of  the  other 
gauges  are  relative,  and  they  are  proportionately  protected  by  the 
present  tariff. 

No  cost  exhibit  has  been  submitted  for  iron  sheets,  for  the  reason 
that  veiT  few  are  made,  and  besides,  the  cost  of  production  is  in  excess 
of  that  lor  eteel  sheets. 

Itwillbenotedthat,  as  shown  by  Exhibit  A,  the  cost  of  No.  24  gauge 
black  steel  sheet  is  147.90  per  gross  ton,  or  $2.14  per  hundred  poun(&. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  to  you  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  procure  specific  information  as  regards  the  detaUed^cMt  of 
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inanufacture  of  foreign  sheets,  but  we  are  informed — and  believe  reli- 
ably ao — that  the  cost  of  production  in  England  to-day  for  No.  24  gauge 
is  about  S34.25  per  gross  ton,  or  11.52^  per  hundred  pounds,  the  cost 
in  botii  Germany  and  Belgium  being  lower.  But  in  the  absence  of  full 
data  beanng  on  this  point  we  can  only  judge  the  cost  of  manufacture 
by  the  selling  price,  and  at  the  present  tune  the  English  price  of  No.  24 
gauge  at  Liverpool  is  11.65  per  hundred  pounds. 

A^umiug  that  the  cost  of  production  is  not  greater  than  the  selling 
price,  and  comparing  with  the  domestic  costs,  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing results,  all  oasod  on  No.  24  guage: 

Domeetic  mill  cost (2.14 

Freight 16 

12.30 

English  eelling  price,  Liverpo<il 1, 65 

Freight 10 

1.75 

Differeoce  per  100  pounds 55 

NEW  ORLEANS  AND  QALVBSTON. 

Domestic  mill  coat 2.14 

Freieht 30 

2.44 

English  Belling  price,  Liverpool 1.66 

Freight.? II 

-—    1.76 

Difference  pec  100  pounds 68 

Domestic  mill  ccet 2.14 

Freight 95 

3.09 

EngliBb  eelling  price,  Liverpool 1. 65 

Freight 35 

2.00 

Difference  per  100  pounds 1.08 

The  difference,  as  indicated  by  the  foregoing,  of  55  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  practically  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  between  the  domea* 
tic  manufacturer's  cost  f.  o.  b.  New  Yort  (without  profit)  and  the 
English  selling  price  at  the  same  point  (including  presumably  some 
proRt)  shows  that  any  material  reduction  in  the  present  rates  would 
allow  the  latter  to  successfully  invade  this  important  market. 

But  in  considering  the  Pacific  coast  situation  we  find  conditions 
even  worse,  as  under  the  present  rates  it  would  show  the  advantage 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  but  not  sufiicient,  per- 
haps, to  justify  him  in  establishing  warehouses  there  and  cover  the 
cost  of  distribution,  but  any  recession,  even  though  slight,  from 
present  rates  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  stimulant  which  would 
result  in  putting  this  market  in  his  possession — not  only  along  the 
coast,  but  for  a  considerable  distance  inland  as  well. 

GALVANIZED    SHEETS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  galvanizpd  sheets,  black  steel  sheets,  such 
as  are  treated  upon  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  brief,  con- 
stitute the  base.     These  blacK  sheets  after  being  pickled' and  cleaned 
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sre  coated  with  spelter,  the  process  of  pickling  and  coating  being 
very  similar  to  that  emploj^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  The 
domestic  cost  of  manufacturing  galvanized  sheets  above  the  black  sheet 
or  base  is,  including  labor,  spelter,  etc.,  approximately  tl4.50  per  ton, 
or  $5.25  per  ton  exclusive  or  spelter,  and  the  extra  duty  of  two-tenths 
cent  per  pound  accorded  this  product  under  the  present  tariff  (over  ■ 
the  same  gauges  of  black  sheets)  was  intended  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country  (from  the  base  sheet  to  the  finished 

tslvanized  product)  over  that  obtaining  in  foreign  countries,  including 
ifference  in  cost  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  cost  of  picklii^ 
and  coating  supplies;  and  from  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  on  the  subject  we  believe  that  the  slight  additional 
protection  ficcorded  galvanized  sheets  does  not  more  than  cover  this 
difference  in  costs. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  that  part  of  our  brief  pertaining  to  black 
sheets  will  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the  galvanized  product, 
and  any  chaogus  from  present  rates  should  be  proportionate. 

With  regnrd  to  pricea,  it  might  be  cited  that  in  1905  there  was 
formed  in  f^ngland  a  combination  of  manufacturers  known  as  the 
"British  Galvanized  Sheet  Iron  Association."  'lids  association  is  a 
very  powerful  one  and  was  formed  with  the  view  of  fostering  the 
English  export  trade  in  galvanized  sheets,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the 
English  home  price  at  a  point  that  would  show  a  satisfactory  profit  to 
the  manufacturer,  distributing  the  surplus  production  in  foreign  mar- 
kets and  at  such  prices  as  could  be  obtained;  the  loss,  if  any,  in  case 
it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  at  a  price  below  cost  of  production,  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  members  of  the  association  pro  rata.  It  is  readily 
apparent  tliat,  while  such  an  arrangement  is  simplicity  itself,  its 
etTectiveness  fur  disposing  of  tonnage  produced  in  excess  of  home- 
market  requirements  ana  gaining  a  foothold  in  foreign  markets  is 
unquestionable. 

AH  thiogs  considered,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  only  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  present  taritf  rates  would  be  required  to  enable  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  use  our  markets  as  a  dumping  ground  for  his  sur- 
plus production,  thus  displacing  tonnage  that  otherwise  would  be 
made  in  this  country;  and  to  meet  this  situation,  should  it  arise,  it 
would  be  necessary  lor  the  domestic  producer  to  etfect  a  reduction  in 
his  costs,  which  would  undoubtedly  mean  lower  wages  not  only  to 
the  workmen  employed  directly  in  the  mills,  but  in  the  production 
of  materials  and  supplies  used  by  the  sheet  manufacturer  as  well. 

In  order  that  the  extent  of  the  sheet  industry  may  be  in  a  manner 
measured,  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  statistical  data; 

Number  of  compamea  actively  engaged  in  the  busineta 26 

Number  of  roll  trains  openttea 364 

Number  of  galvniizjug  pota  operated 90 

Niunber  of  employeed  (eetimatedl 21,000 

Annual  pay  roll  (eatimated) $20,000,000 

Annual  production  ot  black  ibeeta t'rosp  tona. .    11,350,000 

Tonnage  galvanized do 1600,000 

The  process  of  manufacture  from  ore  in  the  ground  to  finished 
sheet  product,  in  the  tonnage  shown  above,  requires  the  following 
raw  materials: 

Sbeetbara grOBHtona..      1,600,000 

Pig  iron  and  aciap  required  to  produce  above  tonnage  of  ban: 

Pig  iron gTfWB  tone. .      1,700,000 

8ci»p do....  426,000 

mSlS— AP— 00 VJ 
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Cokerequiredin  the  production  of  above  tonnage  of  pie  iioD... net  tona-.      2,126,000 

Coal  Tequired  in  the  production  ot  above  tonnage  of  coke. .~. . . do 8,  GOO,  000 

UmeBtone  retjuired  io  pioductiou  of  above  tonnage  ot  pi^  iron  .grcH  ton*. .  850, 000 

Onrequiredintheproductionof  above  tonnage  of  pig  iron do 8,125.000 

Coal  required  throughout  diSerent  atagea  of  manubcture  for  Hteam  and 

heatiiw  purpoeee net  tons..      3,225,000 

^11«T  for  coating do ... .  75, 000 

Ivtal  eotimated  labor  coet  from  ore  in  the  ground  to  and  including  sheet 

bar 111,000,000 

Labor  cost  in  finishing  (as  shown  above) S20, 000. 000 

Tolallabor cost »Sl,00O,OOO 

Eitiniat«d  transportation  charges  on  above  tonnages SO,  500. 000 

As  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  coat  Exhibit  "A",  the  most  impor- 
tant item  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  sheets  is  that  of  wages,  and 
we  beheve  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  in  no  branch  of  the  manu- 
facturing business  are  the  workmen  more  intelligent  and  better  paid, 
the  average  w^e,  including  men  and  boys,  being  approximately 
$3  per  day.  "    " 

Owing  to  the  pecuHar  nature  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  a  highly 
skilled  class  of  workmen  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  no  brancli 
of  the  steel  business  is  the  proportion  of  English  speaking  workmen 
BO  large  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  making  of  sheets.  Automatic  machin- 
ery to  no  considerable  extent  can  be  utilized,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  improvements  in  the  machinery  employed  and  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  for  many  years  past  have  been  very  slight,  although 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  constantly  been  made  by  the  leading 
engineers  of  the  country. 

The  inabihty  to  make  use  of  automatic  machinery  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sheets  has  prevented  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  output 
and  a  corresponding  induction  in  cost  of  manufacture,  and  there 
are  no  indications  oi  any  changes  in  this  regard  in  the  future. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  December  10,  referred  to,  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  those  present  that  so  long  as  Congress  would 
doubtless  decide  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  steel  products  was 
necessary,  the  changes  should  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
that  any  reduction  in  present  rates  in  excess  of  from  15  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  would  result  in  confusion  in  the  business  necessitating 
a  lower  cost  basis,  which  would  undoubtedly  mean  lower  wages  to 
the  workman. 

It  was  believed  that  the  rates  now  applying  on  the  products  cov- 
ered by  articles  No.  131  and  No.  132,  metal  schedule,  are  consistent, 
and  any  changes  therefrom  should  be  made  proportionate. 

It  is  hoped  that  your  committee  may  be  able  to  see  its  way  clear 
to  recommend  a  reduction,  if  any,  not  greater  than  that  suggested 
in  the  foregoing,  thereby  entitling  it  to  the  thanks  of  all  directly  or 
indirectly  engaged  in  the  industry  for  which  we  are  speaking,  includ- 
ing stockholders  in  the  companies  represented,  as  well  as  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  mills. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Isaac  M.  Scott, 

Ohairman. 
Jonathan  Warner, 
W.  S.  Horner, 

Committee. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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Exhibit  A. 

Cott  qfjirodudng  No.  H  gau^  blade  tied  AeOt. 

Cmtparton. 

Sheet  bftre.  at  927.50 grcntoD,  3,631  pounds  (1.13  percent) SSL 07 

(kedit; 

Sheets  (2,240  pounds) | 

Scrap  (274  pounds) )     L  67 

Waste  (17  pounds) J 

Net  coet  ol  material 2ft  40 

Other 
L«bor.   clrargBS. 

Rolb W.40 

Coal  fat  heating  and  anoealiiiK 87 

Superintendent,  foreman,  and  clerks .' 90.04 

ToMagelabM 8.46 

Day  IiandB  (ragulaT) 1,  60 

Eitok  day  hauda 23 

Unloving  sheet  ban 01 


Weigtiingsnd  delivering  sheet  ban 12 

Unloading  coal  and  removing  ashes 03 

GitmBrenuu)  for  heating  furnaces 03 

Engineers  and  assistants Of) 

Roll  taming  and  polishins 00 

Chaining  and  handling  rolls 04 

Weighing  and  handling  finished  product 23 

Scale  and  cinder  labor 04 

Crane  operators 13 

Ectap  boys. 12 

Loaaing  sheertngs  and  bar  ends 02 

Bundling  and  Blenciling .04 

Warehouse  and  sbippiog  labor 39 

ResheBring 07 

Total  producing  labor 11.95 

Labor  in  repairs 10 

Labor  in  maintenance 01 

Ualerial  in  Tepairs 17 

Uaierial  in  maintenance 15 

Hot  and  cold  neck  grease 12 

All  other  lubricants 04 

BnsBBS 05 

General  works  expense TO 

Steam 16    1.09 

Water 01 

Electric  light  and  power 04 

Stable  ezpenae 02 

General  plant  depreciation 1.00 

GenenJ  expense  (selling,  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  discountti, 
etc.) ■. : 1.62 

12.99    5.51 
18.50 

Total  coet  of  I  grow  ton  (2,240  pounds]  Ko.  24  gauge  black  ebeele 47.  DO 

Cort  of  100  pouoda  No.  24  gauge  black  sheets 2. 14 


^dbyGoOgle 
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We  hereby  certify  that  in  our  judgment  the  forgoing  fairly  exhibits 
the  average  cost  or  manufacture,  of  No.  24  gauge  biacE  Bteel  sheets  in 
the  Pittabui^-Youngatown- Wheeling  district. 

La  Belle  Iron  Works, 

Isaac  M.  Scott,  Pre*ident. 

The  Empire  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 

Jonathan  Warner,  President. 

The  Y0UNO8TOWN  Sheet  and  Tube  Oompant 

J.  A,  Campbell,  PresideTit. 


TIN  HjATE. 

[Paragraph  134.] 

ZHDEPENDEKT  TIN-PLATE  XANTTFACTTTREBS  FILE  A  SUPPLE- 
HENTAL  BRIEF  KELATITE  TO  TIV-PLATE  IKDUSTST. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  onW'aye  andMeana, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

PuiCrapl'  IM.  riN  PLATES,  TERNE  PLATES,  AND  TAOOBBS'  TIN. 

(Vf rbnl  prmdUUmi  November  2A,  190tt,  b;  WlUIun  V.  FoUuibce.) 

Fres«nt  dutv l.Scenta  par  pound. 

R«con)inended  reduction  20  percent 3  ceota  per  pound. 

Suggeeted  Dew  duty 1.2  cents  per  pound. 

This  brief  represents  the  independent  manufacturers,  as  follows: 

Number  companies,  12;  eg^jtregate  capital,  $10,000,000;  total  mills, 
103;  capacity,  tons,  300,000;  capacity,  boxes,  6,000,000;  totaJ  em- 
ploveee,  7,000;  annual  pay  rolls,  15,000,000. 

The  entire  tin-plate  industry  of  this  country  employs  direct  about 
20,000  hands  and  produces  about  600,000  tons,  or  12,000,000  boxes, 
valued  at  $43,000,000,  which  requires— 
1,400,000  tODB  ore,  830,000  toas  coke,  400,000  tons  limestone,  750,000  tona 

pig  iron,  700,000  tons  steel;  total  labor,  iacludiag  transportation $8,000,000 

000,000  tons  tin  plate;  total  labor,  incluaing  tranFiportation 13,000,000 

Total  wages  per  annum  paid  American  workmen  dependent  upon 
the  tin-plate  industry,  over  80  per  cent  of  whicS,  aa  shown,  is 
paid  direct  in  making  the  tin  plate  alone 21,000,000 

The  su^ested  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  continue  the  tin-plate  industry,  ittirly  protect  labor,  and  permit  a 
reasonable  return  upon  the  capital  invested.  This  is  required  because 
of  (I)  lower  foreign  labor;  (II)  lower  coat  foreign  raw  mat«rials; 
(III)  smtvller  capital  foreign  investment;  (IV)  ^i^t  costs  from 
mills  to  consuming  points. 

These  items  are  shn'.vn  in  detail,  as  follows: 
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1.    LOWER   FOSEIGti    LABOB. 

Standard  of  comparwon. — Skilled  labor  in  United  States:  Wage 
scales  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers 
and  Tinplate  iVorkera'  International  Protective  Association  of 
America. 

Skilled  labor  in  Wales:  Wage  scales  of  Tin  Plate  Section  Dock, 
Wharf,  Kiverside  and  General  Workere'  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

General  labor  in  United  States :  As  actually  paid  by  &  most  modem, 
well-equipped  mill  in  the  Pittsburg  district  taken  f:  Ti  the  pay  rolls 
tor  the  entire  year  1907. 

General  labor  in  Wales:  Estimated  at  one-half  the  rates  pa'd  in 
United  States.  (Common  labor  in  Wales  is  unquestionably  less 
than  the  rat«  shown  by  this  estimate.) 


Hot  rolling 

AnamTif! 

CgldmUnr.... 
OamI  mill. . . 
WhlUptckUns 
TMnliiC- 

Ritog.. :;;;;:: 

QcBsd'tlii'iloti 


KL»  sUaui  tli-Ti  equaU  HO.-a  pet  2,MU  pmmdi,  eqiuiia  li.t  cenu  pa  Itn  poninU. 
U.   LOWEB  COST  FOBBION  RAW   UATERUL. 
Steel  bars  from  which  tin  plate  is  rolled,  present  market  prices  s 
shown  by  trade  quotations: 


DiSfereDce  per  2,000  pounds  finished  tin  plate i&OO 

m.   SMALLEB  CAPITAL  FOREIGN   INVESTMENT. 
The  cost  of  plant  in  the  United  States  is  iust  about  50  per  cent 
greater.     Cost  of  labor,  as  shown,  nearly  aouble.     Raw  material 
charges  nearly  30  per  cent  higher.     Interest  charges  about  double. 
(1)  To  produce  25,000  tons  per  annum  requires  capitikl  in- 

vwtment—  nnited  SUtaa.  V/alm. 

In  plant 8500,000  1333,333 

tr  anil  fiDiBbed  material,  accounts  receivable, 
600,000 


InplaDt.. 
Inubor,  r 


250,000 
.'»3,333 


Greater  in  United  States 416,607  at  6St-  25,000 

Equivalent  to  per  ton  output  tl=5  cents  per  100  lbs.  ^  ~  i 


a  Equals  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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Cnll«d  SUt«.  WbIb. 

(2)  Aimiial  char^eB  repairs,  upkeep  of  plant  and  depreci- 
ation      160,000  »25,0I« 

Greater  in  United  Slatef . .  .«25,000=per  ton  output  $1—5  cents  per  100  lbs. 

IV.   FEEIOHT  COSTS   PROM   MILLB  TO   CONSUMING  POINTS. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States  b  at  the  seaboard,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

Freight  ffom  mills  in  Fittsbui^  district  at  shipping  weight  of  106 
pounds,  including  package  as  well  as  contents,  as  reqmred  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

To  .New  York  at  freight  rat«  of  IS  cents  equala  19  cents  per  100  Ibe. 
To  New  Orleans  at  freight  rate  of  34  cents  equals  31  cents  per  100  Ibe. 
To  San  Francisco  at  freight  rate  of  66.2  cents  equals  70  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Average 41  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Freight  from  mills  in  Wales  located  at  seaports  at  common  rate 
of  9  shillings  6  pence  per  2,240  pounds  of  net  contents,  weight  of 
package  not  included  as  permitted  by  steamship  lines  to  New  York, 
equals  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

A  lai^e  portion  of  the  tin-plate  consumption  is  seasonable  and 
in  regular  sizes  for  which  the  requirements  can  be  anticipated  by 
many  months,  wlule  the  size  and  character  of  boxes  of  tin  plate 
make  it  particularly  desirable  for  ballast,  thus  permitting  as  low 
water  freight  cost  ft-om  Wales  to  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
as  to  New  York,  accordingly  the  freight  item  from  mills  to  consuming 
|X)int  is  very  important  and  may  show  as  high  as  60  cents  per  100 
poimds  differential  in  favor  of  Wales.  With  any  spirit  of  i^iniess 
to  American  mills  it  would  appear  this  factor  should  not  be  con- 
sidered at  any  less  than  the  average  from  American  mills  to  seaboard 
]>oints,  as  shown  above,  of  41  cents  per  100  pounds. 


1.  Lower  foreign  labor 45.6  cents  per  100  pounds 

II.  Lower  cost  foreign  raw  materials 30     cents  per  100  pounds 

III.  Smaller  capital  forei^  investment 10     cents  per  lOD  pounds 

IV.  Freight  costsfrom  mills  toconsumingpoints,  average.  41     cents  per  100  pounds 

¥1.266  per  100  pounds 
Equivalent  to 1.27  cents  pw  pound. 

The  suggested  new  <lutv  of  1.2  cents  per  pound  is  accordingly 
only  fairly  protective  and  by  no  means  prohibitive. 

The  establishment  of  the  American  tin-plate  industry  under  a 
reasonable  tariff  most  emphatically  has  not  increased  the  cost  to  the 
domestic  consumer,  but  on  the  contrary  has  unquestionabl}'  reducecl 
tiie  price,  as  shown  below: 


Velsh  I 

D-plHlB  d 

Is  addBl. 

AniericBn  lin  plaW. 

,.7.-,. 
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1904-lSffi. 
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mlUv. 
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The  productive  capacity  of  American  mills  considerably  exceeds 
tite  consumption  of  tne  tin  plate,  showing  frequent  shut  downs  and 
keen  competition. 

The  recniest  of  the  master  sheet-metal  workers  association,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  for  free  charcoal  iron  tin  plate  for  roofing  purposes 
(Tariff  Hearings,  first  print  No.  46,  page  6801),  while  possibly  well 
intended^  is  not  tenable: 

1.  Ab  it  is  ordinarily  wholly  impossible  to  distinguish  charcoal  iron 
tin  plate  from  other  qualities  it  would  encourage  deception  and 
evasion  of  the  tariff. 

2.  United  States  consular  reports  show  no  roofing  plates  are  made 
in  England  or  Wales  from  charcoal  iron. 

3.  ^veral  American  manufacturers  are  producing  charcoal  iron 
tin  plate  and  the  industry  would  be  destroyed. 

4.  'fin  plate  for  roofing  purposes  is  being  produced  regularly  by 
American  mills  of  a  quality  better  than  any  other^nation  at  any  time. 
This  product  can  be  secured  under  guarantees  of  wearing  quality 
oever  possible  from  the  Welsh  makers. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  American  tin-plate  industry  is  the  youngest  in  the  iron  and 
steel  line.  It  has  only  been  estaolished  by  much  travail.  It  has 
been  exceptionally  adVersely  treated  by  former  tariffs.  It  is  the 
item  by  far  most  greatly  influenced  by  labor  and  the  pecuharity  of 
greatest  consumption  at  seaboard  points.  Although  begun  only 
seventeen  years  ago  under  the  McKJnley  tariff  of  2.2  cents  per  pound 
the  su^ested  new  duty  of  1.2  cents  shows  a  reduction  of  45  per  cent. 
Any  lower  duty  would  entail  great  hardships  upon  American  labor 
and  capital  and  tend  to  cripple  the  industry. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  U.  Follansbee,  of  Follansbee  Brothers  Co.,  mills  at 
FoUansbee,  W.  Va. ;  Chas.  E.  Pope,  of  Pope  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  mills  at  Steubenville,  Ohio;  E.  T.  Wier,  of  Phil- 
lips Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  mills  at  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.;  E.  R.Crawford,  of  McKeesport  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  mills  at  McKeesport,  Pa. — Committee. 

TOOL  STEEL. 

[Paragraph  13S.] 

CHASLES  P.  SEABIE,  OF  BOSTON,  HASS.-,  THINKS  THAT  THE 
REQUEST  FOB  AIT  nrCEEASE  OF  DUTY  OH  HIOH-SP££D 
TOOL  STEEL  SHOULD  BE  DISKEOABDED. 

50  Congress  Street,  Boston, 

January  19,  1909. 
Hod.  Serbno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Fatns:  I  have  at  hand  a  catalogue  of  the  Crucible  Steel 

(^mpany  of  America  in  Qennan,  issued  by  the  Hamburg  agency,  and 

I  deare  to  draw  attention  especially  to  the  statements  made  in  pages 

6,  7,  S,  9,  12,  and  27  thereof.     The  catalogue  in  substance  states  that 
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the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  manuf&ctures  various  kinds 
of  steel  mentioned  in  tne  catalogue,  especially  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  high-speed  tool  steel  manufactured  by  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America  13  the  best  high-speed  tool  steel  in  the 
market,  and  states  on  page  7  that  the  Americans  have  gone  ahead  in 
the  manufacture  of  high-speed  tool  steel  and  have  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting capitalists  in  the  same,  and  that  the  question  of  simplifying 
the  production  and  the  advancement  of  the  quality  have  been  aolved, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  high- 
speed steel,  and  that  theCrucible  Steel  Company  of  America  has  made 
a  specialty  of  producing  the  highest  class  or  high-speed  tool  steel  and 
thinks  that  the  experiments  that  have  bee»  made  by  the  Americans 
have  resulted  in  giving  to  the  trade  a  steel  of  the  very  highest  quaUty. 
Thiasteeliasold  in  Germany  in  competition  with  the  steel  made  by  the 
German  manufacturers  and  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  claim  of 
the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  that  duties  should  be  ad- 
vanced upon  high-speed  tool  ateel  are  entirely  unfounded  and  demon- 
strates beyond  any  question  that  no  protection  whatever  is  needed 
upon  any  classes  of  steel  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  and  we  suggest 
that  the  highest  rate  to  be  impK>9ed  in  the  new  tariff  law  upon  any 
steel  of  any  value  be  3i  cents  per  pound;  indeed,  no  protection 
whatever  is  necessary  except  for  a  matter  of  revenue  and,  if  the 
Government  is  to  derive  any  revenue  at  all  for  steel  there  must  be 
some  reduction  from  the  present  rates  of  duty;  if  not,  within  five 
years  none  of  the  various  classes  of  steel  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  can  be  imported  into  this 
country. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  P.  Searle. 


THE  CRUCIBLE  STEEL  COHFAHT  OF  AHEBICA,  FITTSBT7SG, 
PA.,  SUBMITS  STATEMENT  BELATITE  TO  CRUCIBLE  STEEL 
AFD  HIGH-SPEED  TOOL  STEEL. 

PrrrsBURQ,  Pa.,  Janvary  £6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Wuys  and  MeaTis  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  present  as  briefly  as  possible  the  wishes  of 
our  company  in  regard  to  the  new  proposed  tariff,  and  will  begin  by 
stating  tliat  the  princip^  pades  manufactured  by  us  are  covered  by 
paragraph  135  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  as  follows: 

SI«ol  iDgotH.  cog^d  ingots,  blooms,  and  plaba,  by  whatever  procer«  mftde;  di» 
blocks  or  blanks;  billeta  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bam;  mill  ?hBitinK:prened, 
sheared,  or  stamped  shapes;  saw  plaCe»,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured;  bammer 
molds  or  awaged  steel;  gUD-barrel  molda  not  id  bars;  alloyH  used  as  substitutca  for 
steel  in  the  manulacture  of  tools;  all  descriptions  and  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or 
iron-molded  steel  caitinf^;  sheeta  and  plates  and  steel  io  all  forma  and  shapes  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  all  of  the  above  valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  at 
less,  three-tPnlha  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  cent  and  not  above  one 
and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above 
one  and  tour-lentha  ppuLh  and  not  above  one  and  eight-tenths  cent«  per  pound,  sii- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  and  not  above 
twoand  two-tenths  cents  per  pound,  seven-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above 
two  and  two-tenths  cents  and  not  above  three  cents  per  pouDO,  niDe-tenlha  of  od» 
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valued  above  thirteen  cents  and  not  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  right- 
tentiu  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  four  and  seven-ten ttii* 
cente  per  pound. 

The  volume  of  the  business  is  not  very  large  and  amounts  to 
perhaps  300,000  or  400,000  tons  a  year.  It  is  a  class  of  steel  that  is 
higher  in  price  and  sujierior  in  quahty  to  the  ordinary  steel  called 
"  Ear  steel.  '  Most  of  it  is  crucible  and  re&ied  high-grade,  open-hearth 
steel.  The  present  duty  permits  of  lar^  importations  and  is  not 
sufficiently  protective.  Makers  in  foreign  countries  sell  to  this 
countiy  at  lower  prices  than  they  sell  to  their  home  consumers  and 
use  this  country  very  often  as  a  dumping  ground.  Our  industry  in 
this  way  has  been  made  to  suffer  for  years,  and  the  English  and  Ger^ 
man  manufacturers  do  quite  a  lai^  business  in  the  United  States, 
selling  very  often  at  prices  which  we  can  not  meet. 

The  behef  that  a  reduction  in  rates  is  inevitable  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  WiUiam  G.  Park,  the  late  chairman  of  this  company,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Conmiittee  on  Wa;?  and  Means  and  asked  to 
have  it  made  as  light  as  possible,  say  10  per  cent  off  existing  duties. 
We  also  deaiie  toliaTe  a  dutj  placed  upon  high-speed  steel,  a  new 
article  of  manufacture,  for  which  there  is  no  protection  in  the  Dingier 
tariff  bill.  We  propose  the  following  scale,  and  name  figures  which 
we  think  would  cover  this  description  of  steel: 

Steel  seUing  at  20  cents  per  pound  and  not  over  25  cents  per  pound, 
7  cents  per  pound ;  above  25  cents  and  not  over  30  cents  per  pound,  10 
cents  per  pound ;  above  30  cents  and  not  over  36  cents  per  pound,  15 
cents  per  pound;  over  36  cents  per  pound,  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  article  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  grade  of  steel 
is  metaUic  tungsten,  which  sells  at  about  75  cents  per  pound,  and 
this  high  grade  of  steel  has  no  duty  on  it  other  than  tne  4.7  cents  per 
poimd  which  is  now  exacted  on  all  steel  valued  above  16  cents  per 
pound. 

The  above  expresses  the  views  of  all  the  other  manufacturers  with 
whom  I  have  talked  r^arding  the  grades  of  steel  manufactured  by 
them,  and  I  believe  wouRl  be  universally  satisfactory. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Crucible  Steel  Company  of  Ahebioa, 
Fbank  B.  SiiiTH,  Preaideni. 


COLTHEBIA   TOO!    STEXI  CO.,  GHXCAGO    HEIGHTS,  ILL.,  THIVES 
DTJTT  09  HIOH-eEASE  STEEL  SHOmJ)  BE  INCBEASEB. 

Chicago  Heights,  III.,  February  26,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Way»  and  Means  Committee, 

WasTiington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Regarding  proposed  change  in  paragraph  135  of  the 
steel  schedule  referred  to  m  statement  of  B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.,  Hough- 
ton &  Richards,  and  Edgar  T.  Ward  £  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.     Inas- 
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much  as  I  am  quoted  in  this  article,  I  feel  justified  in  asking  your 
consideration  of  the  following  points: 

In  the  first  place  the  article  referred  to  is  contradictory.  The 
article  states  that  if  the  duties  are  increased  American  mechanics 
will  be  compelled  to  use  inferior  tools,  intimating,  of  course,  that 
the  foreign  product  is  a  hotter  quality  than  maufactured  in  this 
country. 

Then  they  quote  my  article  and  affirm  my  statement  that  Euro- 
pean steels  can  he  duplicated  or  excelled  in  this  country  by  half  a 
dozen  tool-steel  makers  and  sold  at  a  lower  price.  In  explanation 
of  this  peculiar  condition,  you  will  understand  that  up  to  within 
the  last  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  there  was  no  tool  steel  whatever 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  prior  to  that  time  the  material 
was  supplied  almo.st  entirely  from  England.  The  result  was  that 
the  English  steels  built  up  a  prestige  the  effects  of  which  are  still 
apparent,  although  conditions  have  changed,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  American  steel  maker  to-day  leads  the  world. 

If  it  were  possible  for  all  tool  steel  entering  the  United  States  to  be 
classified  according  to  its  quality  as  shown  oy  analysis,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  traditions  built  up  prior  to  the 
manufacture  of  tool  steel  in  America  still  have  such  a  strong  hold 
among  certain  classes  that  when  a  standard  European  make  of  steel 
fails  to  give  results,  the  workman  invariably  will  take  the  blame  on 
himself  for  not  giving  it  the  proper  handling,  whereas  if  a  failure 
occurs  with  American  steel,  it  is  always  the  steel  that  is  at  fault. 

A  recent  analysis  of  one  of  the  most  widely  sold  imported  steels,  and 
which  sells  at  a  price  of  15  cents  or  16  cents  per  pound  showed  phos- 
phorus, 0.025,  and  sulphur,  0.024.  Any  American  tooJ-steel  maker 
will  fumish  a  steel  as  low  or  lower  in  these  impurities  for  not  to 
exceed  8  cents  per  pound. 

Another  analysis  of  an  European  steel  recently  exploited  in  tbis 
country  shows  phosphorus,  0.03,  sulphur,  0.018,  with  0.50  tungsten. 
Tbis  steel  is  also  sold  ab  15  cents  or  16  cents  per  pound  and  could  be 
reproduced  at  not  over  9  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  anv  number  of  manufacturing  conaems  in  this  countri" 
who  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  certain  wily  Frenchmen  invaded 
the  country  a  few  years  ago  and  sold  any  amount  of  a  supposedly 
miraculous  tool  steel  which  was  said  to  be  manufactured  from  rare 
ores  controlled  by  the  French  Government,  the  price  being  between 
40  cents  and  50  cents  a  pound.  Those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  buy  the  material  foimd  that  it  was  almost  worthless  and  of  a 
quahty  that  could  be  duplicated  in  this  country  for  5  cents  or  6  cents 
per  pound. 

This  case  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  creduUty  of  some  Amer- 
ican tool  steel  buyers  and  their  curious  confidence  in  anything  manu- 
factured on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

If  my  statement  quoted  by  parties  referred  to  and  athrmed  by 
them  is  correct,  a  prohibitive  duty  would  serve  as  protection  to  the 
American  tool-stccl  buyer  and  would  develop  proper  appreciation 
of  American-ma<le  goods. 

If  it  were  possible  to  regulate  the  quality  of  imported  tool  steel 
by  laws  similar  to  the  pure-food  laws,  and  every  purchaser  had  a 
ready  means  of  knowing  the  qunJitv  of  the  material,  as  shown  by 
analysis,  then  my  statement  that  tiio  American  manufacturers  can 
duplicate    forrign-mado  steels  at   a  lower  price  would  be  accepted 
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universally,  and  tlie  business  woulct  remain  in  this  country,  tariff  or 
DO  tariff. 

This  would  be  manifestly  impossible.  In  addition  to  which  the 
tool-steel  consumer  has  no  facilities  for  making  chemical  analysis. 
In  fact,  ID  Tocmt  cases  would  not  understand  what  a  chemical  analysis 
indicated.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  quaUty  of  tool  steel  with  a  sin- 
gle test,  as  an  inferior  quality  of  steel  may  give  very  good  service  the 
first  time  it  is  hardened,  but  deteriorates  much  more  rapidly  with 
successive  hardeuings  than  a  better  quahty. 

It  is  therefore  our  contention  that  a  duty  should  be  placed  on  all 
foreign  tool  steels  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  American  maker 
against  unfair  competition  by  inferior  grades,  and  also  to  protect  the 
buyer  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  superior  quaUty  of  American- 
made  tool  steels. 

Very  truly,  yours,  CoLtTHBiA  Tool  Steel  Company, 

C.  F.  Claraoe,  President. 

THE  CKUCZBIE  ST££L  COHPAITT,  FITTSBUBG,  PA.,  WSITES  AN 

^CFIAHATOKT  NOTE  XELATIVE  TO  THE  STTOOESTED  SCHEDULE 

FOB  mOH-SPEED  STEEL. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  SiRi  Referring  to  the  letter  of  our  president,  Frank  B. 
Smith,  dated  January  26,  1909,  particularly  in  regard  to  high-speed 
steel,  would  say  that  when  the  manufacturers  came  to  prepare  an(l 
print  their  suggestions  as  to  phraseology  and  rates  in  paragraph  135, 
tliey  made  the  following  change:  "Valued  above  36  cents  and  not 
above  42  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  42 
rents  per  pound,  46  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

You  will  notice  that  this  differs  from  Mr.  Smith's  su^estion  in 
that  it  reduces  the  duty  on  steel  valued  from  36  cents  to  42  cents 
jier  pound  5  cents  per  pound,  and  makes  the  duty  on  steel  above 
42  cents  an  ad  valorem  duty  instead  of  specific. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  ia  now-  ill,  desires  this  letter  to  be  an  explanation 
of  the  change  and  a  supplement  to  his  letter  of  January  26,  so  that 
it  will  be  consistent  with  the  printed  suggestions. 

Trusting  you  will  file  this  with  his  original  letter,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

JnO.    a.    StTTTON, 

Second  Vice-President. 

WIRE. 

[Paragraph  137.) 
THE  BBODESICK  &  BASCOH  EOPE  COHPANT,  ST.  LOUIS,  HO., 
FILES  HFOEHATION  EELATIVE  to  FOREIGN  WAGES  IN  THE 
WIRE  HAKING  INDUSTRY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  1,  1909 
CoiiHrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Waihington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  January  25  in  reply  to 

ours  of  January  21,  we  oeg  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  or  com- 
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f)aratiTe  costs  of  manufacture  of  wire  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
and  furnished  us  bv  an  experienced  wire  manufacturer  of  many 
years'  experience  botn  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  he  having 
been  associated  for  many  years  with  Fred.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Halifax, 
England,  whose  letter  we  submitted  with  our  amended  brief,  dated 
January  13,  1909.  We  consider  the  figures  as  reliable  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  and  believe  they  will  afford  the  committee  an  opportunity 
to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  uid 
abroad. 

We  also  desire  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  another  manu- 
facturer in  England,  viz,  Wm.  Jas.  Glover  &  Co..  of  St.  Helens, 
Lancashire,  as  follows: 

Younof  luiuary  4  to  hand.  It  ia  difficult  to  anawer  your  queatioD  in  criep  manner, 
a«  much  depends  upon  the  syBtem  of  working.  We  nave  our  own  aystem,  which 
reducee  tho  n-ire-drswinfc  wsfree  very  materially,  from  M  per  cent  to  60  po'  cent,  as 
compared  with  earlier  methoda,  but  that  ia  not  a  grentl  v  reduced  percentage  on  the 
total  value,  including  material.    I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  you  ask. 


intryft 
nethin; 


of  fifty-four  hours,  Bomethin);  like  the  following  when  on  piecework  n 
hundred weifilit  for  Uie  work  done: 

Dtawing  mild  wire  (Swedish) 

Drawing  hard  wire  (crucible) 

Drawing  hard  plow  steel  wire 


The  latter  is  higher  in  coat  per  hundredweight,  very  cooeiderahiy,  but  leea  wm-k 
can  be  done,  hence  the  alight  c^fference  per  week.     . 

The  coat  per  ton  fur  drawing  from  No.  G  rod  to  No.  10  gauge  in  mild  ateel  may  be 
anything  down  to  10a.  per  ton  (bare  wegce),  and  for  hard  i<teel,  sav,  SOa.  per  tun.  for 
plow  Bteel,  say,  30  to  'i^.  per  ton,  according  to  temper  and  work  turned  oS.  The 
iDcreaM  for  English  aise  ia  proportionate  down  to  20-gauge,  O.OHiS  inch,  which  c<mU 
approximately: 


Mild  steel  (per  hundredweight): 

Gauge  No.  10 

Gauge  No.  11 

Gauge  No.  12 

Gauge  No.  13 

Gauge  No.  14 

Gauge  No.  15 

Gauge  No,  16 

Gauge  No.  17 

GaegeNo.  18 

Gauge  No.  19 

Gauge  No.  20 


Uaid  Bteel  (per  hundred  we  i^t):     t.     d. 

Gauge  No.  10 1      0 

Gauge  No.  11 1      2 

Gauge  No.  12 1      4 

GaugeNo.  13 1      6 

Gauge  No.  14 1      8 

Gauge  No.  15 1     10 

GaugeNo.  16 2      1  . 

GaugeNo.  17 2      5  - 

Gauge  No.  18 3      0 

GaugeNo.  IB i      0 

GaugeNo.  20 5      6 

Plow  Bteel,  15  per  cent  extra. 

Cleaners  and  annealera  average  30e,  per  week  and  laboring  hands  anything  from  20b. 
per  week  and  upward. 

I  do  not  see  how  (his  will  help  vou.  as  the  American  ratee  of  pay  mavbe  very  much 
higher  per  man  per  week  on  hard  patent  and  plow  etcel  and  lesa  on  me  aoft  wire. 

Everything  depends  on  the  system  of  working,  n'e  have  wire-drawing  machines 
for  high-Blrain  thick  wire  now,  such  as  are  not  operated  anywhere  else  in  this  country, 
but  we  tan  not  expose  our  cnels  to  oulsiders.  We  gain  in  time  saved,  which  means 
loff  standing  chatges  and  work  charges  per  hundredweight. 

We  have  no  reliable  data  of  the  wages  in  the  United  Slatee  on  wire  drawing,  either 
per  (on  or  per  hour,  except  that  some  wire-drawers  get  as  much  on  high-strain  wire  as 
$50  to  $60  per  week.  This  convey  nothing  more  than  saying  it  is  double  the  money 
they  could  earn  in  an  ordinary  wire  mill  here.  The  wire-drawer  drawing  big  money 
on  wire  blocks,  however,  ia  now  disappearing  and  more  economical  methods  have 
taken  their  place.  The  American  drawing  machines  make  it  very  di^cult  to  compete 
with  in  high-strain  wire,  and  in  Kiift  wire  it  is  quite  impoeaible,  even  without  duty, 
to  Rend  wire  into  the  United  S(ate9. 

The  coat  of  drawing  soft  wire  in  the  United  Sta(es  from  No.  14  to  No.  26  will  be 
nominal,  as  it  can  be  drawn  on  continuous  wiredrawing  machinea  at  very  low  cost, 
the  finer  si^ies  especially. 
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With  reference  to  that  part  of  the  letter  which  speaks  ot  American 
wire  drawers  receiving  as  nigh  as  S50  and  $60  per  week,  we  are  conii 
dent  that,  if  any  such  wages  are  paid,  it  is  onlv  for  the  very  fine  sizes 
of  high-grade  music  quahty  wire,  i.  e.,  size  No.  30  and  finer.  Still, 
if  such  wages  are  paid  in  tnis  country,  even  for  these  very  fine  sizes 
of  high-grade  wire,  it  may  be  the  grounds  for  a  broad  assertion  on  the 
part  of  certain  manufacturers  in  advocating  a  continuance  of  exces- 
sively high  rates  of  duW  on  wire. 

These  fine  sizes  of  nigh-grade  music  qualitv  wire  are  sold  at  the 
highest  price,  and  comparatively  only  a  small  amount  of  same  is 
ever  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  rope. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  comparatively  only  a  veiy  small 
amount  of  wire  imported,  valued  at  over  6  cents  per  pound  in  Europe. 
We  do  not  think  the  total  amount  of  such  wire  will  exceed  10  tons 
per  annum,  and  the  finer  sizes  of  high-grade  music  quality  wire  (say 
Ko.  30  and  finer)  would  all  be  included  m  this  class.  On  this  class  of 
wire,  valued  at  6  cents  per  pound  or  over,  we  recommended  in  our 
ordinal  brief  of  November  25, 1908,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  if  manufacturers  of  this  wire  in  the  United  States  desire  further 

Jrotection  on  same,  we  have  no  objection,  for,  as  stated  above,  but 
ttle  rope  wire  would  be  included  in  this  class. 
*■  Our  purpose  has  been  to  aid  your  committee  in  the  collection  of 
reliable  data,  and  with  that  in  view  we  have  exerted  every  effort  to 
secure  all  the  information  possible;  and  we  are  therefore  inclosing 
another  letter  just  received  from  Andrew  Rathbone,  of  Warrington, 
Kngland  (Exhibit  A),  whose  previous  communication  was  sent  you 
with  our  amended  brief. 

We  would  like  to  have  all  these  original  letters  returned  to  us  for 
our  file  wh.en  they  have  answered  the  purpose  and  requirements  of 
the  committee. 

If  desired,  we  will  submit  the  original  letter  of  Wm.  Jas.  Glover  & 
Co.,  from  which  we  have  quoted  herein ;  but  the  balance  of  their  letter 
merely  refers  to  other  matters  and  is  foreign  to  this  subject. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted,  and  if  we  can  be  of  further 
aerviee  to  tne  committee,  we  trust  to  receive  your  command. 
Respectfully, 

H.  J.  Bailey, 
For  Broderick  &  Bascou  Rope  Co. 


Exhibit  A. 

21  ViLLARS  Street,  Warrington,  England, 

January  20,  1909. 
Messrs.  Bsouerick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DeabSirs:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  have  pleasure  in 
supplying  you  with  the  mformation  you  require.  We  pay  tne  cleaners 
equivalent  to  30  cents  per  ton,  and  the  annealers  we  pay  the  first 
hand  equivalent  to  10  cents  per  hour,  whilst  his  assistant,  of  whom 
there  are  two,  for  an  output  of  about  50  gross  tons  per  week  we  pay  an 
equivalent  to  8  cents  per  hour.  A  tempering  furnace  capable  of 
makinft  an  output  of  50  tons  per  week  will  have  to  work  night  and  day. 
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Therefore  two  shifts  would  be  required,  &nd  as  it  takes  three  persons 
to  each  shift,  there  are  six,  two  ot  whom  are  responsible,  that  is,  one 
to  each  shift,  and  to  whom  we  psj  an  equivalent  of  12  cents  per  hour 
each,  and  to  the  assistant,  one  of  whom  on  each  turn  is  at  the  swifts, 
who  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  9}  cents  per  hour,  and  the  other,  a  youth, 
works  the  blocks  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  per  hour.  The 
frames  contain  20  blocks,  and  one  frame  for  the  output  above  men- 
tioned is  sufficient.  That  is,  20  swifts  or  rests,  one  furnace,  and  one 
frame  of  20  blocks,  with  one  responsible  man  to  manage  the  furnace. 
One  man  at  the  swifts  and  one  youth  at  the  blocks.  We  pay  the 
wire-drawers  according  to  the  following  list : 


Bite. 

■*„> 

3-hi>le. 

*ho,e. 

«*.j»*. 

MM*. 

1 

OMt. 

OtMl. 

1 

1 

1 

CUmlM. 
X 

X 
3li 

!? 

a! 

1 

OnU. 

3 

1  J 

For  gauges  below  No.  21  we  pay  on  a  different  list,  and  take  the 
wire  in  No.  16,  so  that  it  is  irrespective  of  the  number  of  boles,  for 
we  pay  an  equivalent  to — 


All  these  prices  are  paid  on  a  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 
I  trust  you  will  find  the  above  what  you  require,  and  am. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Andrew  Bathbone. 

Copies  of  actual  time  notes,  showing  wages  paid  in  an  American 
mill  about  the  date  given,  viz,  June,  1904. 

Uniltd.Statei  of  America  mre-drtnvert'  tDage*. 
[Filoe  Uat  iDT  dnwlng  Mmpered  caat-tteel  rope  wir«la  230,000  pounds  per  sqare  Incb  pet  lOOpounda.J 


IS  m 

M  X 

I      I 


3 
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Gating  up  Ho.  19  hard  tttel. 

{100  tana  per  square  Inch  [rvm  No.  £  rods.] 

AMERICAN  PROCESS. 


Output  In  Ira  hoars. 

RttepH 

r^. 

Ctai..  IT.,  a.. 

U       Z         8 

S       3       2D 

(.  d. 

0  3 

1  a 

L.    1.  i. 

2     S     0 

Cgst  pw  too,  £3  M.  4d. 


BNOLIBH  PROCESS. 


* 

Output  Id  (en  hmu*. 

htSidred- 
wd^t. 

Tot4l. 

11       0         D 

».  i. 

0    2} 
0    S) 

2    7) 

£.  ..   *. 

ISl5"Vbto<i:;v;::::::::::::;:::::;:;::::::::::;::::::::; 
ISS:?btoA:::::;:;;::::::::::::::;:;:::;:::::::::::::::: 

0     8     » 

1      4      D 

Com  par  ton.  £3  lla-  M. 


DMa. 

Ihalee. 

•"•«■ 

Data. 

I  bole  6. 

ZholoOt. 

S'f 

'3 
■IS 

J,  MO 

ID.ZIO 
13,880 

Put™/., 
1'^ 

2;  716 

fi'S 

elGn 

182,0*6 

■ 

Pouiteen  days: 

1  hole  6,  152,(M5  poiindB,  at  li  centa J26.60.78 

2ho]e9i,  27,160  poundB,  at  21  cents 7.46.90 

TvoboiUBday  work,  at  20  cents 40 

34.47.68-je7  3s.  Sd. 
Equivalent  Epgliub  pay  on  above  work,  £13  10b.  3d. 

1  aole  6  takes  in  all  larger  Biies.    Some  of  this  wire  would  bo  00  ot  anything  between 
that  and  No.  6. 
Total,  8  wire  drawers  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 
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Qetting  up  No.  19  hard  *ltd~Coatiau^. 

A.  FREDERICKBON. 


agS::::::::::::: 

Fourteen  days: 


I   ibolas. 


g.sn  Hty2J... 

8.1*0   HarJS... 

H-iiW   Uay3U... 


Equivaleot  English  pay  on  above  work,  £17  11«.  5d. 

Au  from  rod. 

Total,  6  wire-dtawerH  worked  tlie  29  wire  blocks. 


I^jj 

Oul,  lick. 

SgP:::::::::::::::::;: 

7.0»0 

•7l> 

«,MS 

si ;;:; 

!      tW. 

1 

MWM 

::::;/      S?S 

' 

Fourteen  days: 

2hole9),  Sl,445pouDda,  &t2]centa 

Equivalent  Englieb  pay  on  above  work,  £10  12s. 

AU  from  rod. 

Total,  8  wire-diawera  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 

K    BRNSON. 


.  122. 39. 73-£4  13a.  Sd. 


R.IB. 

\^^. 

IboltlOI. 

.,«.i.. 

.«». 

I'"- 

i>«..^. 

S,«70 

rt«i*. 

ilsso 

ssi;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;::;;;;;;;; 

,083 
,330 

,;bg 

!:«::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 J  jj- 

IS.JTO 

«,K0 

1 

Fourteen  daye: 

1  holes.  1,015  pounds,  at  2  cents I0.20.3U 

2  hole  lOi,  15.370  pounds,  at  SJ  cents 4.99  62 

3holei2,  40,B20  pounds,  at  4}  cents 18.27.90 

4  hole  i4,  23,010  pounds,  at  6  cents 20. 70. 90 


Total,  8  wire-drawers  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 


44.1S.62'-£94( 
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Getting  up  No.  39  hard  iImI— Continued, 

A.  RASUUSSEN. 


Data. 

1  boles. 

,^.. 

2hQieioi. 

Barbing  No.  B 
wire. 

Pmmd: 

iis 

PoiHBij. 

p™»*r. 

!;SS 

0,370 

I.IM 

MS 

i.m 

M.M6 

7,J*S 

12,180 

Fourteen  daye: 

1  hole  8,  1,120  pounds,  at  2  cents 

Barbing  9,  12,380  pounds,  at  2\  cente  . 

2  hole  10},  7,245  pounds,  at  Z\  cents  ... 

3  hole  12,  84,255  pounds,  at  41  cents  . . , 


Equivalent  English  pay  on  above  work,  £23  2s.  6< 

All  Erom  rod. 

Total,  8  wire^rawen  worked  the  29  wire  blocka. 


43.87.03=jC(»2B.a 


Daw. 

I  Sole  13. 

2hohllG. 

i                 Date. 

"-» 

2  hole  IS. 

Poundt. 
5,«S5 

b.-m 
5,za 

li 
a;™ 

i-MinAi. 

PouwO. 
G,BS5 

6,M5 
B,5ID 

Pm/Hd*. 

OiO 

605 
885 

78,966 

7!.m 

Poiuteen  days: 

1  bole  13,  78,966  pounds,  at  3  cents.. 

2  hole  15,  27,575  ponnds,  at  6  cents . . 


Equivalent  English  pay  on  above  work 

This  man  takes  the  12  hard  and  draws  2  hole  15. 
Total,  8  wire  drawers  worked  the  29  wire  blocks. 
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MUSIC  WIRE. 

[Puagnph  137.] 

HOV.   BEHJAimr  F.   HOWELL,   H.   C,   FILES  lETTEB   OF  THE 
WEBB  WIRE  WOEKS,  HEW  BBUHSWICK,  V.  J. 

Mew  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Febmary  £,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Patne, 

Chairman  of  ihe  Ways  and  Meana  Committee, 

House  of  Repreeentativea,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Referring  to  section  No.  137  of  the  Dinglev  tariff  of 
1S97,  which  fixes  the  duty  on  music  wire  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
we  respectfully  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

Before  starting  our  mill  we  found,  upon  investigation,  that  although 
much  music  wire  was  manufactured  in  this  country,  lai^  quantities 
of  the  higher-grade  wire  were  imported.  We  believed  that  there  was 
here  a  market  not  covered  by  the  larger  mills,  it  was  to  supply  this 
market  and  furnish  the  highest  quality  of  music  wire  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  foreign  makers  that  this  company  was  incorporated  in  March, 
1906.  We  are  an  independent  concern.  Our  mill  was  therefore 
organized  and  equipped  especially  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  wire 
of  the  highest  quality.  Working  along  this  line,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  effort  and  expense  to  develop  and  train  labor  sufBciently 
skillful  to  produce  a  music  wire  that  would  compete  with  the  imported 
brands.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  this  labor 
expense  if  our  quality  is  to  be  maintained.  We  are  now  marketing. 
our  wire  in  active  compplition  with  the  imported  brands,  but  we  find 
under  the  present  tariff  schedule  that  this  competition,  especially 
M'ith  the  German  makes,  is  so  acute  that  any  reduction  in  the  present 
tariff  would  enable  foreign  makers  to  drive  us  out  of  this  field. 

In  our  own  mill  we  have  proved  it  to  be  erroneous  to  state,  as 
have  some  importers,  that  American  manufacturers  can  not  and  do 
not  produce  a  music  wire  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  foreien-made 
article.  Butwehavefound  it  tobetruethatmusicwireofequalquality 
can  not  be  made  as  cheaply  here  as  abroad,  owin^  to  the  largolv 
increased  labor  expense,  the  main  item  in  the  production  of  th^ 
article.  Unless  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  shall  compel  ua 
and  similar  concerns  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  such  a  wire, 
they  and  we  will  continue  to  give  occupation  to  a  cla.^  of  highly 
skilled  laborers  and  help  in  maintaining  the  high  industrial  standarti 
of  our  country.  We  wish  in  this  connection  to  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion that  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  music  wire  consists  of  a 
series  of  small  operations  requiring  individual  handling  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  employ  to  any  large  extent  labor-saving  devices,  as 
can  be  done  in  other  branches  of  the  steel  industry,  A  comparison 
of  prices  of  music  wire  without  a  comparison  of  quality  and  size  is 
misleading. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  state  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  pro- 
hibitive. This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  continued  large  importation 
of  music  wire,  figures  for  which  we  are  unable  to  obtain,  as  there  is 
no  special  classification  of  this  article.  We  may  further  add  that  the 
growth  and  pronounced  pro.sperity  of  the  piano  industry  in  recent 
years  may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  tnat  the  tariff  has  worked 
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no  hardship  to  the  piano  manufacturers,  the  chief  users  of  this  high- 
grade  music  wire. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Webb  WmE  Works. 


BOLTS,  NTTS,  WASHERS,  AND  KIVBTS. 

[Fwagrapha  145,  163,  and  167.] 

A  COUnTTEE  £Et>BESEHTIVG  THE  lUHUFACTUSEKS  OF  BOITS, 
inTTS,  WASSEXS,  AFD  BIVETS  SEGOXlfENDS  A  NEW  CIAS8I- 
FICATIOH  FOB  THESE  ABTICLES. 

Lebanok,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  January  £S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Patne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Wayf  mid  Means, 

WasUngton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sm:  In  transmitting  the  inclosed  brief  on  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  and  rivets  I  feel  it  proper  to  state  the  business  and  location 
of  each  of  the  committee  named  by  the  manufacturers'  meeting: 
C.  W.  Scofield  is  of  the  Lake  Erie  Iron  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Charles  J.  Graham,  of  Graham  Nut  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa,;  Clem- 
ent R.  Hoopes,  of  Hoopes  &  Townsena,  Phjladelphia,  Fa,;  W.  F. 
UcKenzie,  of  Upson  Nut  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  James  Lord, 
of  American  Iron  and  Steel  ManufactuHi^  Company,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
One  member  of  the  committee,  W.  S.  Comly,  did  not  sign,  as  he 
had  no  authority  from  his  company  to  do  so,  although  he  expressed 
no  objection  to  the  brief. 

Tliree  of  the  committee  were  selected  from  east  of  the  Aileghenies, 
three  from  west  of  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Jahes  Lord,  Fre^eni. 


Lebanon,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  Jamiary  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sib:  A  meeting  of  bolt,  nut,  and  rivet  manufacturers  was 
held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  15  and  16,  to  consider  the  question 
of  tariff  revision  on  above  items.  A  committee  of  six  was  appointed 
to  secure  the  views  of  the  manufacturers,  to  edit  them,  and  present 
them  to  your  committee. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty  we  reconmiend  that  the  above 
items  be  included  in  one  paragrapn,  as  they  are  allied  hues,  and  to 
a  ^at  extent  made  by  bolt,  nut,  and  rivet  manufacturers. 

We  would  state  that  "finished  hinges  and  hinge  blanks"  (in  para- 
eraph  145),  and  "horse,  mule,  and  ox  shoes"  (in  paragraph  163), 
have  no  connection  with  our  industry.  Spikes  are  made  to  some 
extent  by  the  above  manufacturers,  but  more  largely  as  a  separate 
industry ;  therefore  we  will  not  make  any  suggestions  about  them. 
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We  feel  that  the  items  named  at  the  head  of  this  brief— namely, 
bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets — can  be  properiy  classed  together 
and  bear  one  rate  of  duty. 

We  think  that  the  Dingley  tariff  is  not  equitable  in  its  treatment 
of  these  items,  varying  the  rate  from  I  cent  to  2  cents  per  pound;  we 
feel  that  one  rate  should  apply  to  all  of  them. 

And  it  is  further  ineciuitable  in  that  it  applies  the  same  rate  to 
nuts  of  all  sizes  and  vaneties,  whether  they  cost  2  cents  or  60  cents 
per  pound — the  same  criticism  applying  to  bolts,  though  to  a  less 
decree.  In  explanation  of  this  statement,  the  word  "nuts"  includes 
iiiushed  case-hardened  nuts;  the  material  in  these  costs  from  1}  t<) 
2  cents  per  pound,  while  the  labor  cost  in  some  diameters  is  58  or  60 
cents  per  pound. 

And  with  regard  to  bolts,  small  sizes,  as  }  by  I,  will  cost  approxi- 
mately 10  cents  per  pound,  while  larger  sizes,  say  j  by  15,  cost 
approximately  1.9  cents  per  pound. 

To  overcome  this  injustice  oj  classification  we  recommend  that 
there  be  an  ad  valorem  as  well  as  specific  duty. 

In  making  the  recommendation  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  tiiflerence  in  diameters,  standards,  sizes,  and  threads  of  items 
in  question,  and  the  small  units  of  sale,  make  America,  under  present 
conditions,  a  difficult  field  for  European  competition.  But  we  have  a 
neighbor  north  of  us,  whose  standanls  and  methods  are  the  same  as  our 
own — who  has  anumberof  bolt  and  nut  works,  with  a  product  greater 
than  can  be  used  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada— whose  rates  of  freight 
to  the  centers  of  purchase  differ  but  little  from  our  own.  They  have 
so  protected  the  items  in  discussion  as  to  preserve  the  market  entirely 
to  their  own  manufacturers,  although  previous  to  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  it  was  a  profitable  field  for  our  products. 

Mexico  has  also  adopted  a  much  higher  tariff  on  our  goods  for  the 
stated  puipose  of  protecting  the  bolt  and  nut  works  now  built  and 
projected  m  that  country. 

Under  these  conditions  we  recommend  that  practically  the  same 
tariff  schedule  be  applied  to  these  items  as  is  now  chatted  by  the  Cana- 
dian tariff;  namely,  75  cents  per  100  pounds  specific  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem . 

This  will  be  a  great  reduction  from  present  schedule  on  the  bolts  of 
greatest  tonnage,  and  a  much  greater  reduction  on  rivets.  On  bolts 
of  small  diameters,  and  on  nuts  and  washers  it  would  be  an  advance, 
due  to  the  ad  valorem.  But  we  recommend  it  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  more  equitable,  and  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  what  we  think 
was  erroneous  in  the  Dingley  tariff. 

We  sought  the  views  of  34  maimfacturers,  representing  in  our  judg- 
ment 95  per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  bolts,  nuts,  and  nvets, 
though  a  much  smaller  per  cent  of  washers.  Of.  the  30  replies,  29 
acree  unreservedly  to  the  views  herem  expressed.  One  party  replies 
that  they  will  state  their  views  later. 

In  regard  to  the  presentation  of  cost  sheets  of  production  in  this 
country,  this  business  is  one  of  such  detail  that  the  estimate  book  of 
one  manufacturer  is  larger  than  Webster's  Dictionary. 

And  in  regard  to  securing  foreign  costs,  we  have  tried  in  vain  to 
secure  them.  Even  if  we  had  them  it  would  not  he  possible  to  take 
the  piecework   prices  of  different    countries  working  on  different 
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standards,  as  to  heads,  threads,  sizes,  shapes,  and  diameters,  and 
make  an  intelligient  comparison  with  the  costs  of  this  country. 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  omit  the  comparative  statement 
of  costs. 

Very  truly,  yours,  C.  W.  Scofield 

Chas.  J.  Graham 
Clement  R.  Hoopes. 
W.  F.  McKenzib 
James  Lobd. 


CARD  CLOTHING. 


SITPFLEHEHTAL  STATEHEHT  FILED  BY  SEARIE  &  PILLSBTTEY, 
BOSTOK,  FOS  IHPOSTEES  OF  CABD  CLOTHIN0. 

50  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  January  19,  1909. 
CoMMrrrBE  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  American  manufacturers  state  that  card  clothing 
does  not  enter  in  general  consumption.  This  is  not  really  the  case, 
as  every  kind  of  textile  mill  in  America,  including  woolen,  cotton, 
silk,  etc.,  use  this  production,  and  it  is  largely  bought  by  the  machine 
makers  in  America,  and  the  excessive  duty  on  this  product  is  a  serious 
tax  oa  their  business,  and  just  in  the  same  way  every  cotton  and 
woolen  niill  buys  this  clothing  as  one  of  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
the  duty  compels  them  to  pay  a  large  extra  sum  every  year  for  card 
clothing,  and  so  is  a  handicap  to  all  the  users  in  cheap  production  and 
prevents  them  from  producing  for  export.  We  calculate  that  the 
users  of  card  clothing  in  America  have  to  pay  fully  $600,000  per 
annum  more  for  their  card  clothing  than  they  would  do  if  the  duty 
was  abolished. 

We  think  the  statement  that  Jl,200,000  capital  is  employed  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  card  clothir^  is  veiy  much  exaggerated. 

Wages. — Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  difference  in  wages  paid  between 
the  foreign  and  American  labor.  The  following  facts  speak  for 
themselves : 

1.  There  is  employed  in  this  manufacture  a  comparatively  smalt 
number  of  skilled  operatives  Thesearewhat  are  termed  the  "machine 
tenters,"  and  we  find  that  in  America  these  men  are  paid  a  weekly  wage 
of  J20  to  $22.50  for  fifty-eight  to  sixty  hours  {say,  36  cents  per  hour 
for  fifty-nine  hours  per  week),  and  this  same  class  of  labor  in  England 
is  $1 1  for  fifty-four  hours  (say,  20  cents  per  hour,  or  30  cents  per  hour 
for  the  same  number  of  machines),  and  in  America  each  one  of  these 
skilled  laborers  runs  or  works  an  average  of  15  machines  each  as 
against  English  mills  where  they  only  run  10  machines  each,  so  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  in  skilled  labor  is  not  even  double, 
and  not  150  per  cent  as  stated  in  their  petition. 

In  order  to  show  in  a  concrete  manner  the  result  of  this  question 
of  cost  of  labor,  we  will  take  the  case  of  Messrs.  Ashworth  Brothers, 
of  Fall  River,  who  are  by  far  the  largest  producers  of  cotton  CBr(K' 
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clothiDg  in  America.  Their  production  is  generally  reckoned  aa  so 
many  sets  of  clothing,  and  the  selling  price  in  America  of  one  of 
these  sets  is  about  $100  per  set  made  in  C.  W.  C.  foundation  of  cloth. 
There  is  on  each  of  these  sets  a  duty  and  freight  equal  to  S43.50;  that 
is,  every  coosumer  of  foreign  card  clothing  nas  to  pay  $43.50  more 
than  he  would  have  to  do  if  no  duty.  Of  course,  tne  production  of 
the  American  makers  as  regards  selling  price  is  regulated  by  this, 
80  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay  this  duty  not  omy  on  imported 
card  clothii^,  but  also  on  American  made.  To  show  how  this  duty 
bears  on  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  each  set,  we  find  in  a 
well-managed  card  manufactory  ui  England  the  total  cost  for  labor 
is  $7  per  set,  so  taking  a  liberal  view  of  the  matter  the  American 
maker  will  produce  one  of  these  seta  for  $14  for  total  cost  of 
labor,  so  that  seeing  that  the  duty  on  each  set  is  $43.50  they  are  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  of  three  times  the  total  cost  of  labor;  that  is, 
they  have  all  their  labor  free  ($43.50  —  $14  =  $29.50)  and  $29.50  fur- 
ther protection.  As  regards  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  American  makers  produce  their  ovm  cloth  and  wire, 
and  consequently  the  actual  duty  on  these  materials  do  not  operate, 
and  as  they  are  manufactured  in  America  the  extra  cost  ot  these 
clotlis  and  wire  will  not  be  much  greater  than  in  England,  and  seeing 
that  they  are  protected  aa  shown  above  to  the  extent  of  entire  free 
labor  and  $29.50  toward  other  expenses  and  cost  of  materials.  As 
regards  the  other  materials  used,  namely,  wire,  the  total  cost  at 
0.1463  per  pound,  as  given  by  them,  the  cost  of  the  wire  would  (tak- 
ing 100  pounds  to  a  set)  amount  to  $14.63  per  set  for  wire,  so  that  to 
sum  up  the  position  it  amounts  to  this: 
That  the  duty  and  freight  being  protection  to  the  American  maker  of  cud 

clothii^,  pereet  ot  clothing  amoimls  to t43. 50 

Cost  of  all  labor  for  making  an  entire  eet  in  America  on  a  very  liberal  baais,  is. . .     14. 00 

This  is  allowing  for  rather  more  than  double  English  wages. 
Total  cost  of  all  wireusedinasetof  card  clothing,  as  it  takes  100  pounds  to  pro- 
duce a  set,  and  its  value  is  according  to  their  own  figures  0.1463  per  pound, 

equals U.  63 

The  only  other  material  used  in  the  production  of  a  eet  of  card  clothing  is  the 
cloth  foundation,  and  this  they  produce  theraaelves  in  America,  and  can  not 
possibly  cost  more,  taking  10  square  yards  to  the  aet,  at  $2  per  square  yard, 

amounts  to  (20  per  eet 20.00 

48.63 
So  that  the  American  maker  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  $43.50 
per  set,  and  yet  the  total  cost  of  labor  and  all  materials,  wire,  and 
cloth  only  amounts  to  $48.63,  so  that  if  the  duty  had  been  $5  more 
they  would  have  been  protected  to  the  extent  of  all  cost  of  labor  and 
all  materials,  the  selling  price  being  $100,  and  the  foreigner  has  to  pay 
duty  and  freight,  $43.50,  leaving  $56.50,  so  that  the  foreigner  has  lo 
be  cont«nt  with  only  $56.50,  whereas  the  American  maker  gets  $100. 
Surely  this  ia  protection  with  a  vengeance,  and  this  duty  ought  really 
to  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent  at  the  least. 

In  this  industry  in  America  the  number  of  skilled  laborers  is  very 
few,  taking  for  instance  the  machine  tenders,  who  are  practically  the 
only  specially  skilled  men;  all  the  firms  in  America  put  together  have 
not  more  than  60  to  66  such  men,  as  is  proved  by  their  statement  that 
there  are  1,039  machines,  and,  as  one  man  runs  15  to  20  machines 
each,  it  is  conclusive  when  we  state  65  men  we  are  within  the  mark. 
It  ia  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  other  employees 
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used  in  the  actual  production  are  either  unskilled  men  or  women, 
whose  wages  are  of  course  much  less  than  the  skilled  men.  We  should 
think  that  all  the  workers  employed  in  this  industry  in  America  do 
not  total  more  than  250  people,  and  yet  the  consumer  has  to  pay  an 
annual  penalty  for  the  sole  benefit  of  some  half  dozen  employers  or 
capitalists  and  these  250  employees.  We  calculate,  as  before  stated, 
this  annual  penaltr  amounts  to  no  less  than  $600,000.  Better  to 
pension  all  the  lot  taan  go  on  paying  this,  let  alone  to  consider  inereas* 
tug  it. 

We  have  based  the  foregoing  figures  at  $100  per  set  as  the  selling 
price  by  the  American  makers,  and  this  we  think  is  correct,  as  they 
themselves  value  the  total  production  at  $1,200,000  for  934,338 
square  feet,  being  equal  to  SI. 28  per  square  foot,  and,  as  there  are  92.3 
square  feet  in  a  set,  it  really  works  out  at  92.3  X  $1.28  =  $118  as  the 
avera^  selling  price,  whereas  we  have  only  called  it  $100,  so  that  the 
American  makers  have  an  enormous  margin  of  profit. 

Referring  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  to  admit  card  clothing  with 
the  new  machinery  for  which  it  is  intended  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  the  machinery,  we  must  say  that  this  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly 
just  and  right,  as  the  carding  engine  is  not  a  complete  machine  with- 
out the  card  clothing.  We  consider  that  this  pnnciple  might  be  ex- 
tended with  great  advantage  to  the  cotton  spinning  and  woolen  and 
machine  maEng  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  those  industries  to  admit  all  card  clothing  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  machinery. 

SeARLE   &    PlLLSBURT, 

Attorneys  for  Importers, 

AltERICAH  HANTTFACTUBEBS  OF  CABD  CIOTHHro  FILE  SUP- 
FIEKENTAI  BBIEF  IH  SITPPOBT  OF  THEIK  BEQUEST  FOB 
nCBEASED  PBOTEOnOH. 

North  Andoveb,  Mass., 

February  IS,  1909. 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrBB, 

Washiiigton,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  a  request  of  Searle  &  Pillsbury,  attorneys 
for  Importer  Evan  Arthur  Irfigh,  Boston,  Mass.,  of  December  29, 
1908,  for  ad  valorem  duty  and  new  classification  on  card  clothing, 
we  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

First.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Evan  Arthur  Ijeigh 
is  an  importer  of  textile  machinery  and  an  agent  of  one  of  the  largest 
card  clothing  manufacturers  in  England,  and  most  of  the  statements 
made  by  his  attorneys  are  misleading  and  not  true. 

If  Mr.  Ijei^h  or  his  attorneys  were  practical  manufacturers  and 
acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing  in  this  country, 
they  certainly  would  not  have  made  the  misleading  statement  m 
their  brief  as  to  the  "antiquated  methods  and  machinery  used  by 
the  American  manufacturers,  and  the  inferior  quality  of  their  goods. ' 

The  card  clothing  factories  in  this  country  are  fitted  up  with  the 
very  best  machinery  that  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  the  quality  of 
goods  is  equal  in  eveiy  respect  to  that  of  other  countries.  It  cer- 
tainly would  seem  strange  that  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  consumers 
of  card  clothing  would  accept  that  "inferior"  quaUty  of  American" 
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make  while  tbej  have  an  opportunitj  to  get  the  imported  clothing 
at  a  lower  price. 

As  stated  by  the  attorneys  of  Evan  Arthur  Leigh,  card  clothing  has 
been  specifically  provided  for  in  the  tariff  acts  for  over  twenty-five 
years. 

This  article  is  manufactured  from  so  very  many  different  mate- 
rials that  an  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  confusius;  and  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  for  those  reasons  Congress  has  in  the  past  wisely  pro- 
vided a  specific  rate. 

The  petitioner  claims  that  if  card  clothing  was  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  inthe  tariff  it  would  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  193  under 
the  present  act,  as  articles  or  wares,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  met&l,  at  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  no  circumstances  could  card  clothing;  be  classified  as  an 
article  manufactured  of  metal,  as  the  wire  which  forms  the  metal 
part  is  in  no  case,  with  the  possible  exception  of  bronze  or  brass-wire 
clothing,  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 

In  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing,  the  wire  is  inserted  into  the 
various  foundations,  as  explained  in  our  brief. 

These  foundations  are  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and 
as  they  are  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty  under  whicli  the  articles 
may  be  properly  classified,  ranging  from  46  per  cent  to  160  per  cent, 
the  classification  of  card  clothmg  under  metal  ware  at  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  would  be  very  unjust  to  American  card  clothing  manu- 
facturers, as  they  are  compelled  to  pay  these  high  rates  of  duty  on 
the  foundations,  especially  when  the  same  are  made  in  part  of  wool. 

It  is  not  a  fact,  aa  stated  by  the  attorneys  for  Mr.  Leigh,  that  the 
American  manufacturers  undersell  the  importers,  as  the  latter  are 
constantly  selling  card  clothing  at  a  price  that  is  below  the  cost  that 
it  can  be  pi"oduced  in  this  country,  and  if  desired  we  will  furnish 
proofs  to  that  effect. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  are  selling  their  products  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  while  the  American  manufacturer,  on  account  of  the 
high-priced  labor  and  materials,  can  not  compete,  and  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  home  markets 

There  is  certainlv  a  need  of  a  provision  in  the  new  tariff  act  for 
unattached  card  cfothing  imported  with  carding  machineiy. 

It  is  well  known  and  can  be  proven  that  a  large  number  of  canling 
machines,  particularly  woolen  and  worsted  cards^  have  been  imported 
prior  to  December  12,  1906,  without  card  clothmg.  These  cards  in 
many  instances  have  been  clothed  with  dothing  made  by  American 
manufacturers,  or  the  clothing  has  been  imported  separately,  and 
was  dutiable  at  the  regular  specific  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot. 
If  an  ad  valorem  rate  is  applied  to  the  unattached  clothing  imported 
with  machinery,  the  Government  is  certainly  losing  revenue  and  the 
American  card  makers  have  no  chance  whatever  to  compete  on  cloth- 
ing for  new  carding  machinery  made  abroad. 

The  statement  made  relative  to  the  55  cents  is  wrong,  as  they 
apply  the  rate  of  55  cents  per  square  foot  to  the  lowest  priced  clothing. 
We  asked  for  a  55-cent  rate  on  the  high-priced  clothing  and  special- 
ties. 

Aa  to  the  statement  made  in  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  card  clothing  industry,  Mr.  Leigh's  attorneys  have 
again  shown  that  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  this 
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industry  in  the  United  States.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about 
400  persons  employed  in  the  card  clothing  shops  and  this  does  not 
include  the  large  number  of  persona  employed  in  the  factories  that 
make  the  wire,  rubber,  cottons,  woolens,  felts,  leather,  etc.,  used 
exclusively  as  the  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  card  clothing. 

As  fully  explained  in  our  brief,  the  card  clothing  industry  of  this 
country  needs  increased  protection,  and  the  manufacturers  only 
asked  ror  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  or,  in  lieu  of  increasing  the  pres- 
ent rates  on  the  manufactured  product,  that  such  a  reduction  be 
made  on  the  materials  from  which  card  clothing  is  made  as  will 
enable  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  makers. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  urge  the  committee  most  earnestly  to 
consider  our  request  that  card  clothing  be  specially  provided  for 
and  pay  a  spccinc  rate  duty  as  specified  in  our  brief. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

By  George  L.  HamOton,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  for 
Howard  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Beckwith  Card  Co.,  Stafford  Springs,  Coim.;  Amer-  , 
ican  Card  Clothing  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Benjamin 
Booth  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Davis  &  Furber 
Machine  Co.,  North  Andover,  Mass. ;  Amsterdam 
Card  Clothing  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  Leicester 
Card  Clothing  Co.,  Leicester,  Mass. ;  Methuen  Napper 
Co.,  Methuen,  Mass. ;  Ashworth  Brothers,  Fall  River, 
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[Paragrfipha  1&3-1I15.] 

HEHZT  L.  WHEATLET,  OF  WASHUTGTOlsr,  D.  C,  BEPSESEHTINa 
AKERICAir  SEEAB  HAHUFACTiniERS,  ASKS  FOB  AN  INCREASE 

of  thb  btttt  os  sheabs. 

Bond  Buildinq, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  18,  1909. 

COHHITTEE  ON   WaYS    AND   MeANS, 

Washin^on,  D.  0.    • 

Gentlemen'.  In  requesting  a  raise  in  the  schedules  relating  to 
scissors  and  shears,  or  parts  thereof,  the  undersigned,  representing 
precticallv  all  the  manufacturers  of  American  scissors  and  shears, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration: 

That  the  scissor  and  shear  industry  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
trolled by  no  "trust,"  combination,  or  agreement. 

That  there  are  in  existence  and  operation  at  the  present  time  about 
twelve  factories  Qocated  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan)  en^a^ed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  scissors  and  shears,  each  absolutely  distinct  from  all  others 
and  in  active  competition  to  each  other. 

That  the  average  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  on  imported  scissors 
and  shears  is  about  40  per  cent.  ■  The  actual  proportion  of  laborjo, 
cost  of  American  scissors  and  shears  is  practically  80  per  cent.      o 
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That  it  IB  known  that  operativeB'  wages  are  two  to  three  times 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  Germany  or  England. 

That  the  American  manufacturers  of  high-grade  cutlery  are  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  manufacture  of  one  class  of  scissors  and  shears, 
viz,  a  laid  steel  shear  upon  a  malleahle-iron  or  foi^ed-steel  base. 

That  at  present  there  are  no  solid-steel  scissors  or  shears  imder  6 
inches  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  none  of  the  larger  sizes 
excepting  a  few  surgeons'  and  dentins'  instruments. 

That  it  is  impossible  under  the  existing  tariff  for  manufacturers  in 
this  country  to  compete  with  the  solid  steel  shearg  and  scissors  manu- 
factured in  Germany. 

That  with  a  tariff  on  scissors  and  shears,  as  will  be  proposed,  a  new 
industry  would  be  created  in  this  country,  vizj  the  manufacturing  of 
high-grade  steel  scissors  and  shears,  something  which,  as  before  stated, 
has  never  been  done  and  it  ia  impossible  at  present  to  do,  at  a  profit, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

That  with  an  increase  in  the  duty  as  proposed  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  shears  to  the  consumer.  At  the  present  time 
the  so-called  American  steel  shears  are  only  finished  in  this  country, 
the  blanks  coming  in  under  the  lowest  or  next  to  the  lowest  schedule. 
These  shears,  when  finished  by  American  manufacturers,  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  S6  per  dozen  against  an  import  valuation  of  the 
finished  product  from  Germany  or  $3.50  per  dozen. 

That  notwithstanding  we  would  make  a  much  better  shear  in  this 
country,  and  one  which  could  be  sold  at  the  r^ular  retail  rate  which 
now  prevails  for  German  goods,  if  we  had  a  nigher  duty,  German 
goods,  now  imported  under  the  $3.50  schedule,  sell  at  retail  for  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  pair  against  American  finished  goods  of  the  same  quality, 
which  retail  for  $1  and  $1.25.  The  retailer  finds  it  to  his  advantage 
to  favor  the  belief,  commonly  held,  that  an  imported  shear  is  superior 
and  costs  more  and  should  sell  for  more.  By  fostering  this  fallacy  he 
sells  the  foreign  goods  at  a  much  larger  profit  than  he  can  obtain  on 
home  products. 

While  the  actual  wage  of  a  German  mechanic  is  apparently  two- 
thirds  of  that  paid  in  tiiia  country,  the  difference  is  really  greater. 
In  Germany  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  contract  and  not  in  a  factory. 
The  workman  takes  to  his  home  the  rough  material  and  vdth  the  aid 
of  the  family  the  product  is  finished.  The  wages  earned  are  credited 
to  the  man  and  average  $10  per  week  not  for  the  man's  work  but  for 
the  work  of  himself  and  family.  In  this  country  the  same  man 
would  average  $3  per  day  for  his  own  work  done  in  the  factory. 

With  a  protective  tariff  these  goods  can  be  made  in  this  countrj' 
and  sold  here  at  a  price  no  higher  than  the  imported  article  is  selling 
now,  and  still  leave  a  margin  of  profit,  to  the  retailer,  of  100  per  cent. 

We  would  resnectfully  suggest  the  following  schedule  be  substituted 
for  that  now  in  force.  We  believe  a  greater  number  of  classifications 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  as 
much  as  possible  from  undervaluation  and  further  believe  a  specific 
duty  will  also  tend  to  prevent  that  prevalent  practice  so  injurious 
to  American  manufacturers, 

Scissors  and  shears  and  blades  for  same,  finished  or  unfinished, 
valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozoi;  val- 
ued at  more  than  50  cents  and  not  more  than  $1  per  dozen,  SI  per 
dozen;  valued  at  more  than  Sl.SO'and  not  more  than  $2  per  dozen. 
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S2  per  dozen;  valued  at  more  than  S2  per  dozen  and  not  more  than 
S2.50  per  dozen,  S2.50  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  dozen, 
12.50  per  dozen  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  claim  that  this  increase  in  tariff  would  not  affect  the  price  of 
shears  and  scissors  to  the  consumer,  but  would  create  an  entirely  new 
industry  in  this  country,  one  which  would  ultimately  mean  the  em- 
plojrment  of  more  than  a  thousand  men  with  a  product  considerably 
more  than  a  million  dollars. 

AVe  beUeve  that  our  shear  manufacturers  are  as  progressive  as  any 
other  Americans  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  would  manufacture 
these  ^oods  if  we  could.  That  we  do  not  is  proof  that  under  existing 
conditions  we  can  not. 

Respectfully  aubmitted. 

Haubt  L.  Whbatlbt, 
Repreaenting  American  Shear  Manufadurera. 


lEW  TOBE  CITT  IKPOETEES   OF   CirrL£BY'  STTBaiT  A  BBIEF 
TBrDDTQ  TO  SHOW  THE  ADVAHTAaES  OF  AN  AD  VAIOBEH 

bate  ok  khi7es  ahi)  shears. 

31  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  CHty,  Fehrtiary  18,  1909. 

COUHITTEB   ON    WaTS   AND    MeANS, 

WaahiTtgton,  D.  C. 

Gbntl.emen:  Paragraph  153  provides  a  method  of  combination 
duties  on  penknives  and  pocketknives  and  fixes  an  arbitrary  divi- 
sioQ  based  on  the  value  Cff  the  article,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  razors 
and  scissors. 

"The  total  importation  of  cutlery  under  paragraphs  153,  154,  and 
155  were  valued  at  $2,232,174.89,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $1,437,855.69 
and  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  was  64.42  per  cent." 

It  is  understood  by  the  undersigned  that  your  committee  desires 
to  recommend  such  rates  of  duty  as  will  (1)  provide  adequate  reve- 
nue, (2)  be  a  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  laborer, 
uid  (3)  bring  a  good  commercial  article  within  reach  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  believe  that  the  present  system  of  combination  duties,  based 
on  an  artificial,  arbitrary  price  division,  is  unscientific  and  unwieldy 
in  the  lines  of  merchandise  classified  under  sections  153  and  155.  V\  e 
therefore  present  for  your  consideration  the  placing  of  a  straight  ad 
valorem  duty  on  each  line  of  goods.  Twelve  years  of  the  present 
tariff  law's  operation  would  seem  sufficient  to  enable  the  fixing  of  an 
average  ad  valorem  rate,  which  your  committee  can  recommend,  and 
thereby  provide  the  revenue,  protect  the  laborer  and  manufacturer, 
and  yet  not  place  the  article  beyond  the  consumer's  reach. 

A  straight  ad  valorem  duty  will  make  the  classification  of  invoices 
simpler  and  easier,  the  amount  of  duty  can  he  ascertained  more 
easily  and  will  in  every  way  conduce  to  betterment  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  custom  officials. 

Again,  such  a  rate  will  have  the  effect  of  settling  grades  and  better- 
ing the  product.  The  forei^  manufacturer  now  makes  his  goods  to 
meet  the  divisions  arbitrarily  established  under  the  law;  in  other 
words,  he  causes  certain  goo({s  to  be  worked  under  the  Umit  ni^p^H|^> 
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its  class.  If  there  be  do  class,  then  the  burer  would  be  the  ^iher  as 
well  Bs  the  Government.  The  former  would  get  a  better  article,  the 
latter  more  duty.  An  article  costing  $1.60  can,  by  omitting  certain 
operations  trifling  in  cost,  b©  reduced  to  the  f  1.50.  This  is,  of  course, 
especially  true  of  the  higher-priced  articles  in  these  various  lines. 
From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  specific  duties  are  unjust  and 
unfair,  as  they  put  a  widely  differing  range  of  duties  on  goods  in  the 
same  class,  whether  it  be  knives,  razors,  or  shears.  Take  a  knife 
valued  at  $3.25  per  dozen — 

Specific  duty  20  cenfa  per  piece $2.40 

Ad  vaiorem  40  p«r  cent 1.  ::0 

Total 6.85 

making  114  per  cent  duty.  If  the  maker  can  reduce  this  value  to  $3 
per  dozen,  tne  duty  paid  is  but  $2.40,  or  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  difference  in  tlus  rate  of  duty  paid  is  caused  by  the  effect  of  the 
specific  duty  on  the  percent^e  and  the  actual  duty  paid  on  the 
article  imported. 

To-day  there  is  every  incentive  to  cheapen  a  grade  or  with  dishonest 
men  to  undervalue.  In  the  latter  case  tne  honest  competitor  can  not 
do  business  and  the  Government  loses  the  duty  and  in  the  former  the 
consumer  receives  an  inferior  article.  It  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  a  straight  ad  valorem  schedule  will  give  less  chance  of  or  cause 
for  undervaluation. 

Pocift  jbitvei  under  icction  15S. 

No.  1.  Valued  not  more  than  40  cenW  per  doien,  40  pw  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  2.  Valued  more  than  40  cents  ana  not  more  than  50  cents  per  dozen,  1  c«it 
per  piece  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  3,  Valued  more  than  SO  cents  and  not  more  than  $1,25  per  dozen,  5  cents  pv 
piece  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No,  4,  Valued  more  that  $1.35  and  not  more  than  $3  per  dozen,  10  cents  per  piece 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  5,  Valued  more  than  $3  per  dozen,  20  cents  per  piece  and  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  importation  of  pocket  knives  for  1907,  arranged  under  their 
classifications,  was  as  follows: 


imp^. 

»££,. 

tale. 

t1<U,tl8.l» 

III 

230,7W.7» 

Ptrtctt. 

So  that  there  were  imported  pocketknives  paying  duty  under 
this  section,  $1,007,697.39,  paying  the  Government  $788,376.93 
duty,  and  the  average  rate  of  duty  paid  ad  valorem  was  78,33  per 
cent. 

If  an  ad  valorem  duty  be  imposed,  the  revenues  received  there- 
under will  yield,  we  believe  as  much  or  more  revenue  as  is  at  present 
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obtained.  The  cost  of  assessing  duty  will  be  lowered  and  the  do- 
mestic  industry  not  alone  survive,  but  continue  to  flourish. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  skilled  worker  in  the  United  States 
receives  more  pay  than  his  fellow  abroad.  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  this  difference  is  not  so  great  in  those  grades  of  goods 
higher  in  price.  Yet  from  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen,  that 
in  the  grades  in  which  the  importations  were  largest,  the  protection 
given  ranges  from  93.23  per  cent  to  91  per  cent. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  only  lines  where  the  foreign  product 
enters  into  competition  with  the  American,  is  in  the  hne  costing 
$1.25  per  dozen  and  upward  to  J4  per  dozen.  Beyond  the  $4  figure 
the  domestic  production  is  small  and  the  competition  therelore 
trifling. 

The  domestic  production  is  considerably  over  $3,000,000,  while 
the  importation  (cost  price)  is  about  $1,100,000.  The  domestic 
industiy  in  this  line  during  the  last  twelve  years  shows  a  steady 
increase.  Comparisons  as  to  labor  costs  are  misleading  and  give  no 
true  idea  in  any  way.  It  must  be  remelftbered  that  in  the  material 
cost  of  a  pocketkniie  the  steel  is  but  a  very  small  item  wheresoever 
the  pocketknife  be  made.  The  domestic  manufacturer  makes  a 
profit  which  enables  hira  to  call  himself  prosperous  and  to  employ 
kis  workman  at  a  wage  claimed  to  be  three  times  larger  than  the 
German  and  twice  that  of  the  British  workman.  Whatever  be  the 
labor  cost,  it  remains  true  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  are 
increasing  in  numbers  as  well  as  output. 

Razort  and  razor  blada  uni^  tectum  153. 

Ruon  have  three  standards: 

Ko.  1.  Valued  at  leas  than  $1.50  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen  and  15  pier  cent  ad 
niorem. 

Xo.  2.  Valued  at  tl.50  and  lees  than  $3  pay  a  duty  of  $1  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  3.  Valued  at  more  than  J3  per  dozen,  pay  a  duty  of  $1.75  per  dozen  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 
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It  will  be  found  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  is  55,53  per  cent  on 
aH  grades. 

According  to  the  statement  presented  to  your  committee,  there  are 
hut  5  factories  in  the  United  States  making  razors.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  include  what  may  be  called  a  specialty,  the  safety  razor. 
It  would  seem  that  there  about  400  men  employed  in  the  industry, 
and  that  the  product  is  about  $400,000  a  year  in  value. 

The  manufacturing  of  razors  to-day,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,  is  largely  machine  work,  whicn  can  be  turned  out  as  cheaply 
in  the  United  States  as  in  any  other  coxmtry. 
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Seiuort  and  ihean  wider  tection  ISS. 

They  ue  divided  into  three  claeees: 

No.  1.  Up  to  50  cente  per  dozen  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  val(»«m. 

No.  3.  Valued  between  50  cents  and  11.75  per  dozen  pay  a  duty  of  SO  cents  pes 
dozen  and  15  per  cent  act  valorem. 

No.  3.  Valued  at  more  than  fl.75  per  dozen  pay  a  duty  of  75  cents  per  dozen  and 
26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Amount  Im- 

UD,IM.GO 

m.M8.«     '"f^S 

<Ki,ui.is 

The  averasie  ad  valorem  rate  is  52.86  per  cent. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  item  would  help  materially  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  a  better  article  than  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  day.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table, 
that  the  average  rate  of  duty  is  a  great  deal  higher  on  a  percentage 
basis  than  at  first  sight  an  inspection  of  the  table  would  suggest. 

Scissors  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  every  family.  It  is  an  axticte 
that  is  used  by  everyone,  and,  consistently  with  all  the  propositions  of 
duty  to  the  Government,  the  consumer  should  have  a  fair  chance  to 
get  the  best  article  obtainable  for  the  money.  The  manufacturing 
of  scissors  is  to  a  ^cat  extent  confined  to  Germany.  The  American 
manufacturer,  it  la  true^  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  cast  scissors  or 
malleable-iron  shears  or  m  the  better  grades  of  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  trimmers  and  shears  is  controlling  the  market  here;  and, going 
further,  they  are  even  exporting  them  to  Germany  and  England. 

TABLE    CUTLERY. 

The  cutlery  clause  (section  155)  also  fixes  a  combination  duty, 

except  the  omnibus  clause,  which  provides  for  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  importation  of  table  cutlery  under  section   155  was  of  the 

value  of  $174,835.44,  paying  duties  amounting,  to  $87,187.26,  the 

equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  being  49.87  per  cent. 

It  appears  that  the  committee  of  the  table  cutlery  manufacturers 
which  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voluntarily 
suggested  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  The  present  average  rate  is  about 
49.36  per  cent,  and  it  appears  to  your  petitioners  here  that  a  straight 
ad  valorem  duty  should  be  imposed  which  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
American  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery,  furnish  them  with  adequate 
protection,  and  give  the  Government  its  revenue. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  Wostenholm  &  Sos, 
J.  A.  Henceels. 
VoM  Clbff  &  Co. 
A.  L,  Silbebstein. 

GRAEF  &  SCHHIDT. 

S.  B.  Droesohbe. 
F.  A.  Koch  &  Co. 
Wester  Bros. 
Krusius  Bros. 

SclIUACHTENBBBG   BbOS. 

Max  Klaas.  iiwvii.' 

Montague  Lb^leiI,  C/alitad. 


THE  J.  B.  TOKRET  RAZOR  COHFAITT,  WORCESTER,  3CASS.,  CIADCS 
TEAT  FOREIGN  WAGES  OF  RAZOR  MAKERS  ARE  LESS  THAH 
HALF  THE  WAGES  FAD)  JS  THIS  COTJITTRT. 

WoECESTEE,  Mass.,  February  M,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Patse, 

Chairman  Waya  ai\d  Means  Committee, 

Washijigton,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sib:  Since  mailing  our  etatement  of  November  24,  1908,  we 
have  investigated  further  into  the  importation  and  tariff  on  razors, 
the  differences  of  wages  paid  our  workmen  and  wages  paid  abroad. 

From  reliable  information  we  find  that  the  foreign  workmen  get 
less  than  one-half  the  wages  that  are  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in 
this  country.  The  United  States  government  reports  show  that  there 
were  imported  for  the  &c&l  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  over  255,000 
dozen  razors  and  razor  blades,  of  which  quantity  117,000  dozen  were 
entered  at  the  low  average  price  of  $1.21  per  dozen  and  about  118,000 
dozen  at  average  price  of  $2.51  per  dozen.  The  fact  that  this  lai^ 
quantity  of  razors  was  imported  at  these  very  low  prices  shows  that 
wages  must  be  extremely  low  abroad  and  bears  out  our  statement  that 
American  manufacturers  of  razors  are  paying  double  the  wages  paid 
by  foreign  manufacturers  for  same  class  of  work. 

In  view  of  this  lar^e  importation  of  low-priced  razors,  we  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  taiiif  on  the  two  lower  classes  of  razors  be  amended 
to  read  as  per  schedule  attached  to  this  letter. 

We  submit  that  these  slight  changes  will  make  no  difference  what- 
ever  in  the  price  of  razors  to  the  user,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
laige  margin  of  profit  between  the  importer,  jobber,  retailer,  and  user. 
We  submit  that  the  quality  of  Ajnerican-made  razors  is  fully  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  quality  of  razors  made  abroad,  and  that  with 
adequate  protection  this  country  can  easily  produce  its  entire  supply 
of  razors,  and  at  the  same  time  prices  to  the  user  will  be  no  hipier, 
and  with  the  sharp  home  competition  which  now  exists  will  con- 
"'    "    grow  less. 

lours,  very  truly,  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co., 

J.  R,  ToERBT,  Treasurer. 


stantiyjBTOi 


Bazon  and  razor  bl&dea,' finished  or  unfiniBhed,  valued  at  Icm  than  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  dozen,  Beventy-fire  centB  per  dozen  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  less  tlian  three  dollara  per  dozen, 
»De  dollar  and  twenty-five  cente  per  dozen  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
at  three  dollare  per  dozen  or  more,  one  dollar  and  Mventy-five  centB  per  dozen  and 
tnenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


^dbyGoogle 
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FILES. 

[Fangniph  166.] 

SAHUEL  X.  HICHOISOIT,  OF  PROVIDENCE,  B.  I.,  FIUES  STTPFIE- 
MENTAL  BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FILE  UrSTTSTRT. 

Peotidence,  R.  I.,  Janaury  21,  1909. 
COHHITTEE  ON   WaT8   AND  MEANS, 

House  of  RepreseTUatwes,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was' not  advised,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  adequately  prepared,  for  the  particular  line  of  inquiry  your  hon- 
orable body  intended  pursuing  at  the  hearing  of  January  15,  1909, 
regarding  the  file  industry,  ana  believing  that  the  testimony  there 
deduced  is  not  as  convincing  as  the  actual  facts  warrant  of  the  con- 
tentions set  forth  in  my  brief,  now  on  file,  1  beg  leave  to  lile  the 
following  supplemental  brief  and'esk  for  it  your  most  earnest 
consideration: 

First.  Permit  me  for  your  fuller  information  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  importations  of  filea  and  raspa  since  1893,  as  set  forth  in 
Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto. 

Second.  A  list  of  the  most  prominent  machine  makers  oi  files  and 
rasps  in  the  United  States  is  also  hereto  attached  and  marked 
"Exhibit  B,"  with  no  one  of  whom  has  any  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Nicholson  File  Company,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  way  had  anv 
communication  regarding  the  question  of  tariff.  Neither  has  this 
company  any  trade  agreements  with  any  of  them  relative  either  to 
domestic  or  foreign  business  other  than  that  entered  into  November 
1,  1899,  when  a  uniform  selling  list  was  adopted,  which  in  no  wise 
governs  or  affects  discounts  or  net  selling  prices.  No  concerted 
action  has  ever  been  taken  in  fixing  discounts  from  this  list  or  terms 
of  sale,  all  of  which  each  manufacturer  establishes  independently  for 
himself.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  known  to  seek  forei^ 
fields  and  to  market  abroad  a  portion  of  their  product  direct.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  from  any  of  these  makers  whether 
or  no  the  present  profit  on  their  net  investment  is,  in  your  opinion,  of 
a  rertsonable  or  unreasonable  amount. 

Tliird.  Although  the  manufacturers  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
known  to  do  an  export  business^  they  depend  to  such  an  extent  upon 
the  New  York  export  commission  nouses  that  they  may  not  be  in 
possession  of  reliable  or  comprehensive  information  regarding  the 
standing  of  foreign  competition  and  its  abiUty  to  produce  cheaply 
and  in  large  quantities,  and  hence  may  not  oe  able  to  accurat^y 
judge  of  the  effect  upon  the  capital  and  labor  similarly  employed 
m  tnis  country  were  tariff  reductions  to  open  the  door  to  dom^tic 
competition. 

Fourth.  As  indicative  of  the  trend  of  foreign  conditions  affecting 
the  demand  for  American-made  files,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
data  gathered  from  our  correspondence,  which,  with  brief  explana- 
tory detail,  are  set  forth  in  Exhibit  C,  relating  to  Japanese  conditions; 
Exhibit  D,  relating  to  English  conditions;  Exhibit  E,  relating  to  Ger- 
man conditions;  all  of  which  are  hereto  attached. 

Somewhat  similar  evidence  could  be  furnished,  if  desired,  regard- 
ing France,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  and  it  seems  to  hinge  only  upon 
the  question  of  opportunity  when  this  countiy  will  become  the  com- 
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mon  "dumping"  ground  for  the  surplus  foreign  product,  and  to  an 
extent  and  coat  disheartening  to  contemplate  for  the  American 
producer. 

Fifth.  In  further  explanation  of  certain  portions  of  the  testimony 
submitted  at  the  heariiig  of  the  15th  instant  permit  me  to  say  that, 
while  the  volume  of  file  and  rasp  imports  into  this  countiy  aver^ 
ages  less  than  2  per  cent  of  this  country's  output,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  iron  and  steel  products  regularly  carried  in 
stock  by  the  ordinary  hardware  merchant,  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  them  show  any  importations  whatever  into  America,  and  of  this 
small  percentage  the  total  amount  imported  does  not  exceed  1  per 
cent  of  this  countiy's  output?  Such  is  the  fact,  I  am  very  well  ad- 
vised, and  apphes  in  nearly  the  same  percentage  to  many  other  lines 
besides  hardware. 

Referring  to  the  testimony  of  the  relative  wage  scales  in  this  coun- 
try and  Canada,  it  should,  of  course,  be  home  in  mind  that  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  two  scales  should  of  necessity  be  upon  equal  bases 
of  size,  output,'  and  character  of  equipment.  In  other  words,  with 
a  factory  of  equal  size  and  similarly  equipped  as  is  our  factory  at 
Port  Hope,  Canada,  but  located  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  here  would  be  greater  than  that  in  Canada. 

The  point  vas  raised  by  one  of  the  committee  that  the  German 
tariff  appeared  to  be  less  on  the  small  sizes  than  on  the  large  sizes  of 
files,  and  no  satisfa'ctoiy  explanation  could  be  given  by  the  witness. 
It  appears,  however,  that  their  tariff  is  based  on  100  kilos.,  which 
being  converted  into  the  different  weights  per  dozen  in  pounds, 
shows  the  following  actual  duty  on  one  of  the  common  shapes  of  files 
as  an  example,  and  demonstrates  that  German  protection  is  graded 
according  to  the  size  and  value  of  files,  as  in  America. 


Kind. 

Weight  pa  doicn. 

Dutyp«r 

"^■m 

i:;-iiirii  hud 

!3f=£  !.■:=.;:::::: 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the 
matter  of  net  profit  yieWed  this  company  upon  its  190S  business, 
which,  better  than  anythirlg  else,  would  seem  to  gauge  the  entire 
question.  Aa  stated  at  the  hearing,  our  total  dividends  paid  for  the 
year  aggregated  10  per  cent  upon  the  capital,  while  net  profit  upon  the 
net  investment  figured  a  little  under  10  per  cent.  These  figures 
should  conclusively  show  that  notwithstanding  the  argument  to  the 
contrary  by  one  member  of  your  honorable  body  at  the  time'of  the 
hearing  on  the  I5th  instant,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  make  any 
reduction  in  tariff  rates  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  profit, 
unless  the  resulting  difference  is  compensated  for  in  cost  schedules. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Nicholson  File  Company, 
Saml.  M.  Nicholson,  President. 
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Exhibit  A. 

hnporiM  offiU»,  fU  bhnkM,  ratpt,  andfioatt  (duJiablt). 

V>la>. 

1893 »76,356 

1891 36.800 

189'i 65,594 

189  i 64,226 

1897 47,407 

189S 35.»44 

18H0 42,760 

1900 59,707 

1901 59,779 

1902 72,293 

1903 82,485 

1904 67,812 

190S 87,292 

1906 59.708 

1007 86,852 


Li»t  of  the  moat  promiivnt  tnaiMm  makert  ofjiia  tend  ratpt  in  the  Vnittd  State*. 

[Thaw  marked  •  Inioim  to  do  an  export  buslntoa.] 


■H.  Disaton  *  Sons,  (Incorporated)  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•McCaffrey  File  Company   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Liveright  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Heller  Brothers,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Madden  File  Company,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Simonda  File  Company,  Fitchburg,  Maee. 

F.  Weatfahl  A  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


American  Swiss  File  and  Tool  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J, 

Rex  File  Company,  NewcomerBtown,  Ohio. 

Colonial  File  Company,  Boston,  Neponset,  Mass. 

Troy  File  Works,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  File  and  Raap  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Slokes  Brolhera  Mamitactunng  Company^  Freehold,  N.  t. 

McClelUm  File  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bays  File  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


About  seveD  or  eight  years  ago  the  duty  on  files  imported  into  7apan  wbb  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  This  has  been  increased  from  time  Ijd  time  until  it  is  now  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Under  these  changed  conditions  the  manufacture  of  files  in  Japan  has 
increased  very  largely,  and  whereas  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  veiy  small 
ahopa  in  that  country  making  tiles  there  are  now  several  shops  or  considerable  siEe 
entrased  in  this  induatry,  employing  from  100  to  600  hands  eacn. 

with  Iheextremely  low  wa|^  prevailing;  in  Japan,  files  can  be  made  in  IhatcoUDtiy 
at  such  a  cost  that  it  is  becoming  practically  impoesible  for  us  to  compete  for  business 

In  the  year  1906  our  sales  to  Japan  amounted  to  about  $60,000  net;  in  the  year  1907 
they  were  just  over  tlO.OOO  net;  and  in  the  year  1908  they  were  lees  than  tl,200  not. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  consider  the  following; 

First.  The  Japanese  manufacturers'  home  market  is  limited. 

Second.  Their  capacity  to  produce  is  already  large  and  is  constantl/  increasing. 

Finally;  What  can  we  naturally  expect  them  to  do  with  their  surplus  [ovducticm 
when  (heir  other  products  are  found  in  all  markets  of  the  world? 
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One  of  our  repreeenlativca  has  been  in  Japaa  within  the  laet  four  montliSj  and  we 
give  you  below  data  fttim  his  letters,  describing  conditions  in  that  country  m  regard 
lo  the  file  buainees: 

H.  (who  has  been  our  krgeat  customer  in  Japan)  held  in  September,  190S,  a  slixk 
of  our  files  amounting  to  8,706  dozen;  be  is  desperately  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  stock 
and  ia  willing  to  stand  &  heavy  loea  in  order  to  do  so,  but  finds  great  dilGculty  because 
Ja^ueBB  file  manufacturers  are  now  quoting  prices  so  much  under  his  cost. 

C.  4:  Co.  (one  of  our  leading  customers  in  Japan)  held  in  September,  190S,  a  stock 
of  3,468  dozen,  and  want  to  clean  out  this  stock  and  not  cany  American  filee  any 
longer,  because  they  can  not  make  a  profit  on  them. 

S.  K.  (who  is  a  Japanese  dealer  in  hardware  and  has  been  known  for  many  years  as 
one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  American  files)  has  sold  his  entire  stock  of  our  files  at  a 
very  low  price  aud  has  dropped  alt<^ther  the  business  of  dealing  in  American  files. 

C,  i  J.  Tdg.  Co.  told  our  salesman  that  tbey  are  importing  large  guantitiee  of  file 
steel  rolled  into  bai?  of  exact  dimensions  for  fil'a  of  all  sizes,  on  which  duty  is  only 
T^  per  cent  as  against  20  per  cent  on  finished  files. 

In  his  last  letter  from  Japan  our  salesman  writes;  "I  have  been  unable  during  my 
entire  present  trip  lo  accomplish  anything  here;  all  attempts  on  my  part  to  sell  files 
have  been  fruitless.  I  do  not  think  that  we  may  expect  from  Japan  in  future  businesi 
of  any  material  amount." 


FILK    BUSIMESS   m   ORBAT   BSITAIH. 

About  ten  years  ago  we  found  in  our  efforts  to  sell  files  in  England  and  Scotland 
that  no  price  was  quoted  by  EngMsh  file  makers  lower  than  about  65  and  5  per  cent 
From  the  Sheffield  list.  In  the  Wt  five  years,  aud  efpeciallv  in  the  last  two  years, 
great  chances  have  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  file"  iu  England.  Many  makers 
have  largely  discontinued  the  old  methods  of  hand  cutting  of  files,  and  have  put  in 
thoroughly  modem  machinery.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  concemr  in 
Sheffield  have  put  in  thoroughly  up-to-date  plants,  and  the  results  are  to-dny  that  they 
have  very  largely  reduced  their  coat  of  manufacture,  and  we  frequently  find  that 
thev  are  quoting  prices  that  we  can  not  meet.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
addition  to  having  the  advantage  of  these  new  and  up-to-date  plants  Sheffield  makers 
have  the  great  advauta)^  of  very  much  lower  wages  than  those  prevailing  in  thia 
country.  Our  business  in  Great  Britain  is,  therefore,  falling  off;  and  we  frequently 
find  that  Sheffield  makers  are  underquoting  us  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
fallowing  situation,  therefore,  is  evident: 

1.  Sheffield  makers  formerly  held  practically  the  entire  file  trade  of  the  world. 

2.  They  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  tneir  trade  to  American,  German,  and 
other  competitors. 

3.  They  have  now  revolutionized  and  thoroughly  modernized  tbeir  plants  and 
methods  of  manufucture. 

i.  They  are  even  now  making  strong  and  successful  elTorte  to  recover  the  trade 
that  they  have  lost  in  various  quarters. 

5.  If  the  tariff  on  files  in  this  country  is  reduced  and  they  are  thereby  given  an 
opportunity  to  compete  for  the  file  trade  of  the  greatest  file-using  country  of  the 
world,  what  effect  may  be  expected  on  the  business  of  file  manufacturers  in  this 
country  who  have  to  pay  very  much  higher  wrgesT 

^ctraeli  from  UiUti  from  our  direct  reprtsentative  in  Great  Britain. 

January  2,  1909:  We  emphatically  state  it  as  our  opinion  that  Sheffield  prices  will 
not  be  raised  from  their  prefient  level.  Such  a  movement  back  has  no  precedent  in 
this  market,  and  their  present  prices  are  too  general  to  admit  of  same.  The  following 
firms  have  quoted  these  low  prices  and  even  a  greater  dfacount  for  two  years  part. 
•omeof  wbich  period  included  good  times.  (Ilerefollowaalist  of  12  of  the  largest  ana 
bestknownfile-ma'iingconcems  in  Sheffield.) 

English  Jite  tiluatioTl. 

Kovembcr  14,  1908;  This  country  having  held  until  a  generation  or  so  ago  the  file 
trade  of  the  world  is  boimd  to  be  a  hotbed  of  difficult  situations.  Any  concern  with 
any  mercantile  ability  engaged  in  the  file  trade  is  able  to  do  something  iri  this  country 
of  vast  buying  capacity.  Some  Sheffield  makerri  are  satisfied  to  make  their  prices  only 
low  enough  to  enable  them  to  retain  the  bulk  of  their  connection,  and  thece  are  the  ones 
that  quote  freely  these  low  prices.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  powerful  C' 
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like  H.  H.  &  Co.  who  take  in  hand  file  making  as  practically  a  new  tnancb  of  tbeir 
bnsineflB,  lay  down  a  plant  that  is  reci^i/ed  Dy  all  Sheffield  file  manufacturen  *a 
beini;  a  model,  and  become  a  new  factor  in  the  trade.  They  realize  that  tbev  have  ao 
eetabliahed  brand  and  reputation  to  rely  upon,  and  that  their  opportunity  lie^  in  pro- 
ducing files  at  a  very  low  cost  conHiKtent  with  fairly  good  q«  ality;  consequently  tliey 
must  do  better  than  the  existing  finna  of  reputation,  and  they  quote  JO  per  cent  or 
more  below  those  figures.  Such  concerns  as  these  probably  have  very  little  forcii  n 
trade,  and  it  may  be  some  little  time  before  you  feej  their  con  petition  in  your  other 
export  markets.  At  the  present  time  their  attention  is  concentrated  on  trade  in  Grc  at 
Britain.  In  addition  to  concerns  like  this,  there  are  a  number  of  am&ll  makers  who 
quote  similar  prices  and  sometimee  better. 

Extraet/rom  Utter /toj 

I  havetoadvijieyou  that  at  the  present  time  there  lain  Valparaiso  a  big  competition 
in  our  tine,  but  it  is  not  with  Disston's  files  but  with  Englith  files,  which  are  pushed 
very  hard  and  oRered  at  belter  discounia  than  oiire. 


For  some  years  we  have  been  doing  busineas  in  Germany,  but  in  the  laft  year  tr 
two  it  has  been  a  decreuHing  buaiuesa  and  ia  limited  practically  to  certain  files  for  a 
special  use  for  which  our  goods  have  acquired  a  reputation  in  Germany,  and  under 
present  conditions  we  can  not  hopn  to  lon^  retain  this. 

It  is  significant  that  in  kinds  of  files  for  other  uses  we  can  not  do  business  there, 
and  the  kinds  in  which  our  business  consists  constitute  a  very  small  percentage  (I 
the  total  file  consumption  of  Germany.  In  all  theee  kinds  in  which  we  fail  to  secure 
trade  German  makers  supply  files  of  a  quality  satiafactory  to  consumers  at  consid- 
erably lower  prices  than  we  can  supply  them,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
duty  on  files  m  Germany  is  a  very  low  one. 

The  competition  from  German  makers  U  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  just  received  from  our  direct  salesman,  dated  Shanghai,  December  19,  IWK. 
This  relates  to  buaiaess  in  the  Philippine  Islands: 

"S.  &,  Z.,  Manila.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  thev  have  re;;iKtered  their  brand 
in  America.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all  of  the  iiies  of  this  brand,  which  they 
import  from  Germany,  are  10,  12,  14,  and  lli  inch  flats  and  half  rounds,  and  they  sell 
them  to  Chinese  dealers  at  prices  25  per  cent  to  'i'ii  per  cent  below  the  equivalent  of 
70  percent  off  the  Slertinclist  (70percent  is  the  price  which  we  allow  to  importera  in 
Manila.)  In  view  of  the  big  difierence  in  price,  it  is  apparent  that  we  can  not  get 
their  trade  in  large  files." 

8.  &  Z.  are  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  files  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Thia  indicates  the  great  strength  of  the  competition  which  we  are  now  getting  from 
German  makers  in  markets  where  both  our  nlcs  and  German  files  have  to  pay  the 
same  duty.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Philippine  lalanda,  but  of  markeU  in  South 
America,  varioue  couDtries  of  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  It  also  indicates  what  might 
be  expected  from  German  competition  in  this  country  il  the  duty  on  files,  clauses  3 
and  4,  now  existing  under  our  present  tariff,  should  be  reduced  and  they  could  use 
thia  country  as  a  dumping  ground, 

W.  H.  JOHNSON,  VALLET   FALLS.  B.    I.,  SUBMITS    STATEMENT 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  FILE  AND  CTJTLEET  BUSINESS. 

Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  January  27,.  1909. 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  railed  to-  printed  report  c<'n- 
t&ined  in  Iron  Age  publication  of  the  file-manufacfurinfi  industry,  as 
represented  by  ilr.  Nicholson,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  I  inclose  a 
printed  slip  taken  from  a  Providence  newspaper,  piving  market  quo- 
tations of  stocks,  which  includes  that  of  the  Nicholson  File  Company, 
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Many  of  our  New  England  industries  are  earning  large  dividends 
upon  watered  stock.  They,  the  manufacturers,  have  acquired  mo- 
nopolies of  their  products  by  the  aid  of  the  tariff,  and  thus  increased 
the  price  and  lowered  the  quality  of  their  producta.  The  imported 
tiles  that  came  into  our  markets  previous  to  the  period  of  our  civiJ 
war  were  far  superior  to  the  Nicholson  article,  and  I  think  sold  for  a 
less  price. 

Another  c^ass  of  manufacturers  who  have  sadly  abused  the  favors 
that  the  tariff  afforded  are  the  cutleryproducers.  Not  only  have  they 
increased  the  Rolling  price,  but  have  well-nigh  destroyed  the  useful- 
ness of  their  goods  hy  lowering  the  quality  oi  the  steel  used  in  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing  their  goods. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  retailing  hardware  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  wish  to  state  to  your  honorable  committee  that 
the  two  evils  mentioned  in  this  communication  have  been  very 
apparent  to  all  people  who  have  had  a  direct  interest  in  this  matter. 
I  nave  reference  to  the  exorbitant  high  prices  and  the  lowering  of 
the  quality  of  material  used. 

The  advance  of  price  for  some  lines  of  builders'  hardware  has  heen 
70  p>er  cent,  with  out  a  fraction  of  that  advance  in  cost  to  manu- 
facture. 

Where  the  manufacturers  have  not  pooled  their  business  in  a 
trust  formation  they  have  combined  upon  an  agreed  selling  price, 
and  then  fixed  the  selling  price  for  jobbers  to  retailers  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner,  leaving  the  retailer  to  contend  with  high  prices 
and  merciless  competition. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  Johnson. 

FBOVIDBNCB   STOCKS. 

FtJIowing  are  the  official  quotatiooa  from  the  Provictence  Stock  Excbange,  JaDU< 
•fvZe: 
Xicholam  Pile,  par,  $100;  asked,  $220. 


SAKUEL  E.  CASTER,  PHILASELPEIA,  PA.,  WHITES  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  FILE  UTDUSTBT  AKS  LABOR  COST. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  27,  1909. 
Wats  anv  Means  Cohmittee. 

Gentlemen:  Respecting  file  tariff;  Having  read  testimony  of  Mr. 
Samuel  T.  Nicholson,  of  Nicholson  File  Company,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  add  my  testimony,  having  had  thirty-two  years'  experience  in  file 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States'. 

In  1876  most  of  the  files  made  in  the  United  States  were  handmade 
throtifi^hout,  and  we  sold  on  English  list  as  now  used  in  Europe  and 
demanded  by  exporters  to-day  from  American  manufacturers  ex- 
porting. In  1881  the  file  manufacturers  of  America  adopted  their  price 
list,  and  the  same  association  of  manufacturers  revised  their  price  list 
in  1885  and  1897,  and  that  list  is  still  used.  Many  of  the  large  file 
manufacturers  were  absorbed  by  the  Nicholson  File  Company  soon 
after  the  1897  list  was  adopted,  and  their  meetings  ceased.  Inde- 
pendent file  manufacturers  altogether  do  not  make  over  1,000,000 
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dozen  files  in  one  year,  sav,  1908,  and  there  were  not  over  4,000,000 
dozen  made  in  the  United  States  durii^  1008.  The  Nicholson  File 
Company  make  85  per  cent  of  all  made  in  the  United  States. 

Labor  here  for  boys  of  16  years  is  J5  to  $7  weekly;  men  running 
Bjachines  J2  to  f  3  daily.  Germany  pays  same  labor  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  above;  England  pays  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of  American 
prices  for  same  labor.  Labor  is  33}  per  cent  of  cost  of  production; 
steel,  33J  per  cent  of  cost  of  production;  management  ana  profit,  33) 
per  cent  of  cost  of  production.  Price  for  crucible  steel  files  to  job- 
bers, Government,  and  railroads  is  75,  10,  and  5  per  cent  from 
American  price  list;  and  for  open-hearth  steel  files  80, 10, 10,  and  5  per 
cent  to  same  purchasers.  Cheap  labor  is  put  upon  cheap  nles 
throughout.  The  American  price  list  is  at  least  20  per  cent  nigher 
than  the  English  list.  The  English  price  ranees  from  50  to  70  per 
cent  from  English  list,  according  to  kin.l  of  steel  used  in  files  (cruciole 
or  o pen-hearth).  I  have  the  various  lists  adopted;  if  you  so  desire, 
I  will  forward  them  to  you. 

Yours,  truly,  Samuel  E.  Carves. 


ENAMELED  WARE. 


THOHAS  E.  VIEDRINOHAUS,  NEW  TORK  CITT,  BEPRESENTIiro 
EHAHEIED-WARE  IHDUSTBT,  ASKS  AS  IVCBEASE  OF  DUTY. 

New  York,  February  10,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  Novemlwr  21  hist  we  filed  with  your  committee 
a  short  brief  relative  to  the  needs  of  our  industry.  We  now  beg  to 
present  an  amplilicatinn  of  our  proposition^  in  order  to  justify  our 
petition  for  a  small  incrciL-se  in  the  duty  on  imported  enameled  ware. 

Briellv,  the  facts  set  forth  inourorigiiial  paper  were:  First,  that  ours 
is  an  industry  employing  upward  of  15,000  work  people;  second,  that 
about  820,000,000  is  invested  in  our  several  plants,  manufacturing 
various  metal  products,  scattered  through  10  States;  third,  that 
under  the  present  tarilf  act  an  anomaly  exists,  in  that  the  steel  shapes, 
the  base  of  enameled  ware  (duty  45  per  cent),  pays  on  importations 
5  per  cent  more  duty  than  is  levie<l  on  the  nnislied  product,  upon 
which  over  15  per  cent  additional  labor  cost  is  expended;  fourth,  tliat 
under  the  adniinistration  of  the  customs,  by  gross  and  persistent 
undervaluations,  the  intent  of  Congress  has  been  nullified  to  the  advan- 
tage of  certain  importers  of  the  ware;  fifth,  that  by  the  operation  of 
the  so-called  "German  treaty"  grcath"  diminished  ex^^^rt  values  are 
being  taken  instead  of  market  values;  sixth,  that  false  packing  and 
invoicing  of  the  foreign  goods  has  proved  a  serious  handicap  to  us  as 
American  manufacturers  in  our  efforts  to  compete  with  the  imported 
goods,  and,  .seventh,  that  the  volume  of  imports  since  1895  has 
increa.sed  nearly  3,700  per  cent. 

We  respectfully  invite  vour  attention  to  the  communication  of 
Messi-s.  Stransky  &  Co.,  Rotsrhild,  Meyer  &  Co.,  The  Standani  Enam- 
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elware  Company,  and  Markt  &  Co.  (Limited),  dated  December  4, 
1908,  addressed  to  your  committee.  These  gentlemen  are  importers 
who  not  only  deny  the  correctness  of  our  claims  but  ask  that  the 
present  rate  of  duty  (40  per  cent)  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent. 

While  he  dtatiBg  to  make  this  presentation  controversial,  we  are 
ronstrainid  to  bnefly  point  out  maccuracies  in  the  contentions  of 
the  sixers  of  that  paper.  Our  justification  lies  in  enabling  your 
ronmuttee  to  draw  a  fair  conclusion  wjien  both  sides  are  presented. 
The  importers  allege  that  we  are  a  "trust."  This  is  not  only  untrue 
but  is  very  misleading. 

The  whole  enameled  ware  industry  embraces  30  separate  and  dis- 
tinct manufacturing  companies,  making  and  selling  their  product  in 
open  and  sharp  competition,  14  of  wnoni  have,  for  tanff-revision 
purposes  only,  designated  the  undersigned  to  act  as  their  chaimian_ 
to  present  their  common  views  to  you.  We  are  rea(ly  to  supply" 
their  names  if  you  so  desire.  The  balance  of  the  Unites!  States  manu- 
facturers, 16  m  number,  are  located  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  West  Vii^nia,  all  actively  and  independently  seeking 
trade,  so  that  the  allegation  that  a  trust  exists  is  shattered. 

To  our  assertion  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  anomalous,  wherein 
the  metal  shapes  pay  5  per  cent  more  duty  than  the  completed  ware, 
our  friends,  the  importers,  say  this  "is  a  specious  argument,  but  not 
an  accurate  one ; "  such  a  statement  is  merely  words,  ^^ereas  Treasury 
facts  amply  support  our  contention. 

Messrs.  btransky  et  al.  attempt  to  answer  our  claim  of  gross  under- 
valuation by  the  importers  of  enameled  ware  by  saying  that  Such 
'■'insinuations  *  *  *  are  absolutely  without  foundation,  as  ia 
shown  by  official  reports;"  they  admit,  however,  two  cases  of  under- 
valuation of  something  like  12  to  15  per  cent  occurring  during  the 
last  year,  but  even  then  they  would  have  it  appear  such  cases  did 
not  involve  themselves;  in  other  words,  they  were  not  the  under- 
Vftluers.     Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are : 

Since  filing  our  brief  the- undersigned  addressed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  undervaluation  and  the 
numerous  reports  which  have  been  made  by  confidential  officers  on 
this  subject  as  well  as  to  efforts  made  to  check  misrepresentation 
respecting  values,  which  evoked  the  following  reply: 

Teeasuky  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Watkinglon,  Januari/  t,  1909. 
Ur.T.  E.  Nbidrinohaus, 

National  Enameling  and  Slamping  Company, 

SI.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sir:  The  department  hae  received  your  letter  of  the  2Sth  ultimo  concerning  impoi- 
tatioDB  of  enameled  wiii6.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  you  are  infonned  that  during  the 
vears  1902,  1903,  and  1904  there  were  numerous  advaucee  made  on  euch  ware  on 
{[ifuniiation  fumidbed  by  confidential  offlceni  Fitationed  abroad,  which  advances 
■  ere,  as  a  rule,  euBtained  on  reappraisement.  Since  the  year  last  named  there  have 
been  occasional  advances,  some  of  which  have  been  confirmed  and  in  other  inEtances 
iheeat«n«d  values  sustained.  The  infonnation  as  to  values,  etc..  obtained  bv  officers 
stationed  abroad  has  been  promptly  furnished  to  appraising  officers  for  their  official 
action  in  the  asessment  of  duty  on  all  imported  merchandise. 
Respectfully, 


^dbyCoo^le 
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We  regret  that  the  reply  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  mcnmplete,  for,  in 
its  brevity,  important  facts  were  omitted;  The  letter,  however, 
Bpeaks  of  the  undervaluations  ^oing  back  into  the  period  of  1902  and 
the  advances  which  were  sustained.  Perhaps  a  little  of  the  T"iasiTig 
data  may  properly  be  set  forth  by  us: 

Undervaluations  of  enameled  ware  grew  active  at  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1902,  so  that  in  1903 
and  1904  omy  about  J50,942  and  $20,000,  respectively,  were  collected 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  increased  duties  and  penalties  in  cor- 
recting the  same.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five  vieldeJ  about  S15,000, 
1906  and  1907  about  $6,000  each,  while  in  19(18  the  results  were  leas 

firoductive,  because  the  appraising  otiicers  had  become  wearied  by  the 
requent  reversal  of  their  action  in  advancing  values  to  make  "market 
Talues"  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  who,  after  the  "German 
treaty"  agitation  deemed  it  ine^ipedicnt  to  sustain  the  appraisers. 
Value.'!  for  duties  since  1905  have  been  steadily  declining.  No  less 
than  four  elaborate  investigations  were  made  abroad  by  the  confi- 
dential officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  undervaluations, 
van'ing  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  were  proven,  with  advices  of  s  foreign 
operatmg  syndicate. 

That  the  customs  officers  and  the  Board  of  Appraisers  at  New 
York  were  kept  busy  on  these  undervaluations  is  attested  by  the 
number  of  cases  which  came  before  the  latter  for  action,  many  involv- 
ing, as  the  records  show,  some  of  the  signers  of  the  importers'  memo- 
rial to  your  committee. 

Since  1899  the  services  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  have  been  in- 
voked 145  times  re  enameled-ware  undervaluations,  84  times  sustain- 
ing advances  and  in  61  instances  affirming  entered  values.  In  the 
latter  cases  it  appears  that  the  Board  of  three  General  Appraisers  each 
time  reversed  the  action  of  the  appraiser  and  the  single  general 
appraiser. 

Importers  have  persistently  claimed  that  the  goods  were  made 
solely  for  export  to  the  United  States,  hence  had  no  open  value  in 
the  foreign  market.  It  is  true  that  some  foreign  manufacturers 
have  made  and  shipped  certain  so-called  "  Amerfcan  shapes,"  often 
not  completely  finished,  the  object  being  obvious. 

As  to  high-grade  goods  being  ultimately  ruled  aa  "seconds"  and 
"thirds"  (in  quality),  customs  records  can  attest  the  accuracy  of  tl  is 
statement  showing  how  the  appraising  officers  have  been  reversed. 
Another  farce  has  Been  enacted  in  the  importation  of  alleged  "  auction 
ware  "  which  went  into  stock  and  was  not,  immediately  after  arrival, 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidtlcr. 

Custom-house  and  Treasury  Department  files,  if  scanned,  will 
show  that  tlie  goods  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  importers'  brief  have 
figured  conspicuously  in  reappraisements  at  New  York  and  other 
ports.  When  values  were  being  steadily  advanced  at  New  York, 
the  said  importer,  in  order  to  avoid  increased  duties  and  penalties, 
has  diverted  his  importations  from  New  York  to  other  ports  of 
entry,  in  order  to  escape  assessment  of  full  duty.  At  southern  and 
Gull  ports  the  merchandise  in  many  cases  easily  slipped  through  at 
undervalued  prices,  thence  on  to  the  interior  for  distribution  and 
consumption. 

We  are  guite  willing  to  concede  the  truth  of  one  assertion  of  the 
importers,  i.  e.,  "*     *     *     that  the  imported  gooda  [auune^ed  ware] 
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have  come  in  under  the  full  glare  of  the  lime  light."  May  we  ask 
why  was  the  "lime  light"  necessary  when  the  merchandise  was  under 
the  customs  in8"eetioni  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  what  becomes 
of  their  statement  that  "the  charges  of  undervaluation  against  us 
are  proven  to  be  absolutely  without  foundation?" 

In  relation  to  the  "German  treaty"  and  these  importers'  connec- 
tion therewith: 

In  their  brief  they  say  that  "export  prices  for  enameled  ware  are 
higher  than  the  ordinary  market  value  in  that  country."  They 
admit  that  "this  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,"  and  rely  upon 
a  certain  general  appraiser  to  substantiate  such  a  statement.  We 
ask,  what  worth,  then,  has  the  "German  treaty"  to  our  importing 
friends,  and  what  are  the  facts  possessed  by  their  informant? 

The  truth  is,  under  said  treaty,  chamber  of  commerce  certificates 
of  export  prices,  lower  than  market  values,  were  and  are  designed  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  imported  goods,  so  as  to  minimize  the  duties 
to  be  collected.  It  has  been  found  that  shippers  are  often  members 
of  the  said  chambers  of  commerce  and  naturally  favor  their  con- 
si^ees. 

The  exporter,  under  in,stmctions  from  his  American  consignee, 
claims,  before  the  United  States  consul,  that  the  goods  he  is  shipping 
are  for  American  market  only  and  have  no  open-market  price  abroad ; 
hence  tlic  export  price  is  the  certified  price  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. The  shipper's  statement  is  not  made  under  oath.  When  the 
goods  arrive  in  the  United  States  and  are  entered,  the  invoice  and 
"certificate"  attached  are  accepted  and  the  goods  so  passed  "under 
orders,"  although  the  customs  examiners  know  that  the  values  are 
too  low,  but  their  views  are  overruled. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Treas- 
ury that  Mr.  Stransky  appealed  to  the  German  foreign  office  for 
a.4sistance  against  the  efforts  which  the  United  States  appraising 
officers  were  making  to  correct  his  invoice  values,  which  were  being 
continually  advanced.-  He  claimed,  as  stated  in  the  public  prints, 
that  he  was  being  pursued  by  the  customs  officers.  The  results  were 
the  German  foreign  office  invoked  our  minister,  and  the  German 
minister  in  Washington  solicited  the  Department  of  State  and,  later, 
the  Treasury  Department  to  deal  less  severely  with  Stransky's 
importations. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  importers  admit  that  a  certain  general 
appraiser  visited  Germany  and  "mvestigated  conditions  of  the  busi- 
ness there."  They  do  not,  however,  state  as  to  how  the  official  in 
question  successfully  uncovered  the  false  packing  of  some  1 5  or  more 
cases  of  enameled  ware,  then  cased,  ready  for  shipment  to  New  York, 
which,  though  invoiced  as  "seconds,"  were  in  fact  first-class  goods 
and  which,  later,  as  the  reappraising  officer,  he  advanced  to  full 
values,  imposing  penalties. 

As  to  the  imports  of  enameled  ware  into  the  United  States,  the 
importers  would  have  you  believe  that  the  quantities  are  trifiing  and 
have  no  appreciable  e^ct  on  the  American-made  goods  offered  m  our 
matkets.  The  below  table  shows  the  growth  of  imports  since  1895 
and  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  collected  under  the  last  two  tariff 
acts. 


D,„i,z.d  by  Google 
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SheeU,  plattt,  wara,  or  ■articUt  of  iron,  itetl,  or  other  metal.    {AeU  of  1894  and  1897.) 

pla.  2201.    Enameled  or  glued  witli  Tltreoas  gUases  under  gen«sl  UiUI.l 


Fiscal  y«M  endpd  June  30— 

Rateol 

duty. 

Value. 

JSU 

nnnnte 

or  duty. 

'     1 
S 

«) 
40 

to 

40 
40 
40 

(23,  ess.  00 

4|moo 

81,540,22 

li'^w 

25!;i«,33 

901,845.22 
MI7,2e8.S7 

24,618,0a 
JOO,SM.M 

2aB,02S^n 

288,  Ml  80 
380,738.10 

'"""^K 

35 

Increase  since  1895,  3,700  per  cent. 
■  In  their  brief  the  importers  say:  "The  cost  of  producing  most  of  the 
enameled  ware  made  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  it  is  abroad." 
And  while  "labor  may  receive  twice  as  much  per  hour  in  this  country, 
it  produces  twice  as  much  per  hour  *  *  *  there  is  Httle  or  no 
difference  in  favor  of  their  cheapness  abroad."  "As  a  result,  certain 
goods  from  abroad  have  undoubtedly  been  brought  in  which  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  goods,  but  the  competition  is,  after  all, 
extremely  limited."  In  their  closing  they  wonder  that  we  should 
be  concerned  in  the  importations  into  this  country,  coming,  as  they 
say,  from  "such  asmall  competitor." 

According  to  Doctor  Wupperman's  "Die  Industrie  Enamirter 
Blechgeshirre  in  Deutchland,  published  in  1907  by  G.  Braunscheu, 
Karlsrulie,  Baden,  Germany,  reference  is  made  to  fourteen  enameled 
ware  works,  with  92,321,000  marks  aggregate  capital,  equal  to 
$8,297,834. 

All  foreign  countries,  except  Great  Britain,  have  protective  tariffs 
on  enameled  ware, 

Austria-Hungary  assesses  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of 
about  61  per  cent,  Sweden  78  per  cent,  France  34  per  cent,  Russia  84 
per  cent,  Italy  34  per  cent,  Spain  32  per  cent,  and  Germany  11  per 
cent,  the  latter  being  a  "conventional  duty."  The  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  in  the  foreign  countries  named  the  import  duty  is 
levied  upon  the  weight,  i.  e.,  so  much  per  100  kilograms,  not*  on  the 
value,  and,  as  the  Europeans  use  lighter  metal  sheets  for  the  base  of 
their  ware,  they  get  more  pieces  per  100  kilc^rams,  consequently,  com- 
paring ware  for  ware,  the  lorei^i  ad  valorem  duty  must  be  appreciably 
in  excess  of  the  rates  above  given. 

The  United  States  rate  of  duty  on  enameled  ware  (40  per  cent)  is 
less  than  is  imposed  by  Austria-Ifungary  and  Sweden,  countries  of  our 
neatest  competition  and  where  cheapest  labor  prevails.  The  eminent 
Doctor  Wupperman  ( p.  52)  laments  the  fact  of  lower  wages  in  Austria- 
Hungary  than  in  Gennany.  He  states  that  the  German  manufac- 
turers have  been  obliged  to  sell  cheap,  and  in  the  last  fifteen  years  they 
have  been  running  at  little  profit. 

The  wages  paiy  in  Germany,  per  Doctor  Wupperman  (p.  21),  are: 
In  Silesia,  24  cents  to  32  cents  per  day;  in  Saxony,  50  cents  per  day; 
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aod  in  other  parte  of  Gennany,  57  to  62^  cents  to  women.  Paid  to 
men  in  Germany  (northwestern  part),  62i  cents  to  $1.50;  in  Saxony, 
50  cents  to  $1 ;  and  these  rates  are  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  they 
were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Wages  in  the  United  States  average  for  men  $2,25  per  day,  and  to 
women  $1.50. 

Wages  paid  in  an  iUustrative  American  enameled  ware  works,  and 
those  ruling  in  Germany,  when  compared,  show  the  following: 


Employ  incm. 

1 

Ww«p«™k. 
Oimun;.  St.  Louis,  Ko. 

FKHwi                                                                                                                     i 

•  None.  *  Inrludrs  helpers. 

The  St,  Louis  wage  rates  being  "unionized"  are  somewhat  higher 
than  prevail  in  many  of  the  nonunion  works  in  this  industry. 

The  importers  erroneously  claim  that  the  cost  of  producing  enam- 
eled ware  in  this  country  is  less  than  abroad;  while  they  allow  that 
United  States  labor  receives  twice  as  much  per  hour,  they  are  very 
wide  of  truth  in  saying  that  the  American  labor  is  twice  as  productive. 

The  American  labor  cost  is  more  than  three  times  greater  than  In 
Europe,  and  in  regard  to  efficiency,  the  foreign  worker  (from  early 
youth  trained  in  the  trade,  with  longer  working  hours  and  under 
the  stimulus  that  he  will  lose  his  job  iif  slothful)  turns  out  goods  in 
quality  and  quantity  equal  to  our  most  skilled  and  expensively 
trained  work  people. 

When  the  imported  goods  reach  the  United  States  they  are  fa- 
vored by  a  differential  freight  rate  to  interior  points,  being  less  than 
chained  on  American-made  goods.  This  is  especially  true  as  to 
foreign  goods  entered  at  Gulf  porta.  For  instance:  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis  on  imported  ware  averages  over  30  per  cent  less  than  on 
domestic,  and  from  Galveston  to  St.  Louis  some  40  per  cent  less. 

It  is  known  that  in  order  to  stimulate  exportations  from  Germany 
and  Austria  certain  taxes  and  dues  are  remitted  and  special  transpor- 
tation rates  are  given  on  export  goods  to  the  seaboard. 

Some  years  ago  American  enameled  ware  was  sliipped  to  Germany, 
but  legislation  and  restrictions  and,  later,  cheaper  foreign  production 
made  exports  impossible,  and  now  Germany,  Austria  and  Sweden 
lire  dumping  their  product  into  this  country  at  such  prices  that  if 
an  adequately  protective  duty  is  not  assessecl  to  compensate  for  the 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  we  must  cease  manufacturing  and  our 
1.5,000  work  people  will  be  compelled  to  seek  other  employment. 

We  feel  that  we  are  within  bounds  when  we  state  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  inadequate,  owing  to  the  below  reasons: 

Fifty  per  cent  less  foreign  labor  cost;  one-third  less  foreign  cost  of 
matenals;  preferential  foreign  railroad  freight  rates,  factory  to  sea- 
board; remission  of  certain  taxes  to  stimulate  exports;  very  low 
ocean  freights  to  the  United  States:  undervaluations  and  false  grad- 
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ing  of  quantities;  diiTerential  freights  to  interior;  hence  the  present 
duty  of  40  per  cent,  in  application,  is  reduceti  nearly  one-half. 

Consul-Gene ral  Richard  Guentner,  at  Frankfort,  Germany  (see 
Consular  and  Trade  Report  No.  3399,  February  5,  1909),  advises  of 
the  formation  of  an  industnal  cotnbinntion  for  controlling  production 
and  prices  by  manufacturers  of  enameled  wafe.  Against  all  of  these 
conditions  we  can  not  prevail,  and,  therefore,  we  &eg  respectfully  to 
ask-that  paragraph  159,  Sche<lule  C,  be  amended  to  read: 

Sbeetf,  p1at«A,  warea,  or  articles  of  iroD,  eteel,  or  other  metal,  enameled  or  glazed 
-'■■■  -   - — 19  glasses,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


We  will  subsequently  submit  data,  recost  of  production  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  with  other  important  facts  which  are  now  being 
collated. 

Respectfully,  Tiios.  K.  Niedrinohaus, 

Chairman  Comndttee  representing  the 
Enameled  Ware  Industry  of  the  Vjiited  States. 

ENGRAVERS'  ARTICLES. 

[Pamgraphs  166  and  193.] 

TEE  FEIEKDIT  SOCIETT  OF  EITGEAVESS  BECOKMEFDS  A  SPE- 
CIFIC CLASSIFICATION  FOB  COFPEH  BOLLERS,  ZIITC  PLATES, 
STEEL  DIES,  AVD  STEEL  HILLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1909. 
Chaibman  Ways  and  Means  CoMMnrBB, 
Rouse  of  Refreaentatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Snt:  The  Friendly  Society  of  Engravers,  having  a  member- 
ship of  347  active  and  44  honorary  members,  respectfully  request  that 
in  revising  the  present  tariff  schedule  that  a  specific  duty  be  placed 
on  the  foUowii^  articles:  Copper  rollers,  12  to  66  inches  Ion?  ana  used 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  ribbons,  calicoes,  silks,  oilcloths,  and  all 
kinds  of  clotlis  of  cotton,  silk,  and  other  materials.  Zinc  plates,  en- 
graved, from  which  plates  are  traced  and  transferred  through  the  use 
of  the  pantograph  machine,  the  pattern  or  figures  contained  thereon. 
to  a  copper  roller  or  copper  rollers,  as  the  pattern  or  design  may  call 
for,  eacu  color  requiring  a  separate  roller.  The  number  of  colore  to  a 
pattern  are  from  1  to  12,  Steel  dies  used  in  the  raisii^  or  making  of  - 
steel  mills.  In  making  a  steel  die  the  pattern  is  first  given  to  what  is 
called  a  "sketch  maker,"  whomakesa  working  sketch  of  it;  it  is  theo 
given  to  a  stoel  engraver,  or  die  cutter,  who  cuts  the  pattern  into  a 
steel  die ;  the  die  is  then  hardened ,  after  which  process  it  is  then  given 
to  a  clamper  (also  an  engraver),  who  presses  the  die  into  a  soft  piece 
of  steel  called  a  "  mill,"  which  when  finished  has  raised  upon  its  surface 
the  same  pattern  that  was  cut  into  the  steel  die.  The  mill  is  then 
hardened,  and  through  it  the  same  pattern  is  transferred  to  a  copper 
roller,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  printer  to  reproduce  the  pattern  on 
cloth  or  cloths  for  which  it  has  been  engraved. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  place  a  specific  duty  on  the  following 
articles : 

Copper  rollers,  12  to  66  inrhes  long,  per  roller (15 

'^(Dgraved  zinc  platen,  to  be  used  id  pantojiTaph  machiaes,  per  plate 10 

«el  dies,  used  in  raising  millB,  per  die 16 

eel  mills,  uaed  for  engraviiig  copper  roUere,  per  mill 10 
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There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  496  engfavers 
to  calico  printers;  44  of  those  are  on  the  honorary  list  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  being  forced  into  other  labor  or  business  to  obtain  employ- 
ment through  lack  of  work.  Forty-nine  engravers  are  at  present  on 
our  unemployed  list,  ready  and  anxious  to  accept  a  situation,  and 
there  are  104  engravers  to  calico  printers  who  are  not  members  of  this 
society.  The  percentage  of  nonmembers  who  are  out  of  work  we  are 
unable  to  say.  The  scale  of  wages  paid  to  engravers  to  calico  printers 
in  the  United  States  will  average  t25  per  week.  1  he  scale  of  wages 
-  paid  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  will  aver- 
age 30  shillings,  or  about  17.50  per  week. 

We  believe  in  justice  to  ourselves  as  American  citizens  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  youth,  who  is  willing  and  has  willingly 
and  faithfully  served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  is  entitled  to  ana 
should  be  given  all  just  and  honorable  encouragement  for  which  our 
Government  is  noted. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  Friendly  Society  of  Enorateks, 
m.  j.  sollivan, 

Agent,  105  Crawford  Street,  LoweU,  Mass. 


E.  C.  ATKIHS  A  CO.,  HTDIAITAFOLIS,  IND.,  SUBMIT  IKFOBHATIOH 
RELATIVE  TO  FO^EIOH  WAGES  IN  SAW  IKDTTSTBT. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  SO,  1909. 
Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cojnwittee, 

M'askington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Sm:  At  the  time  we  wrote  your  committee  in  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  saws  we  were  not  in  possession  of  information 
which  we  have  since  been  able  to  secure.  This  information  is  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  goods  in  our  line  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  is  noted  by  the 
difference  in  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
In  a  saw  factory  there  are  many  different  classes  of  workmen  em- 
ployed. It  is  necessary  to  have  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  workmen 
come  under  the  head  of  skilled  mechanics. 

Saw  smiths  in  the  United  States  receive  not  less  than  33i  ceuts 
per  hour,  as  a  minimum  required  by  their  union.  From  33i  cents 
per  hour  their  wages  \s,ry  up  as  high  as  70  cents  per  hour.  The 
average  wages  of  saw  smiths  in  our  employ  would  be  47i  cents  per 
hour. 

The  same  saw  smiths  in  France  receive  1  franc  per  hour;  in  Germany 
4  marks  per  day  for  foremen  and  3  marks  per  day  for  ordinary  help. 

Saw  filers  in  the  United  States  receive  from  30  to  35  cents  per  hour; 
in  France,  80  to  90  centimes  per  hour;  Germany,  3  marks  per  day. 

Saw  toothers  in  the  United  States  receive  from  25  to  35  cents  per 
hour;  in  France,  from  70  to  75  centimes  per  hour;  Germany.  3  marks 
per  day. 
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Machinists  in  the  United  States  in  our  particular  district  receive 
a  minimum  of  32J  cents  per  hour,  as  required  by  their  unions.  These 
same  men  in  France  receive  90  centimes  per  hour. 

Common  laborers  in  the  United  States  in  factory  work  receive 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  hour,  while  the  same  class  of  labor  in  France 
receives  not  to  exceed  5  francs  per  day. 

The  per  day  wages  mentioned  above  means  a  day  of  ten  hours  in 
every  case. 

This  information  is  correct  and  is  received  at  first  hand  from  a 
representative  of  our  firm  who  haa  just  returned  from  a  visit  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  he  took  particular  pains  to  find  out 
exactly  this  information. 

If  it  is  too  late  to  file  further  briefs  before  your  committee,  would 
it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  attach  this  iuKirmation  to  our  other 
communications  with  reference  to  this  same  subject} 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co. 

LEAD  AND  LEAD  PRODUCTS. 

[Paragraph  182.] 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  OK  BEHAIF  OF  A  COXKITTEE  OF  UTDE- 
PENDEFT  JtAirUFACTTIBEES  OF  LEAD  PRODUCTS,  HEW  TOEK 
CITT,  RELATIVE  TO  LEAD  DUTIES. 

New  York  Citt,  January  ££,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chainnan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  For  some  not  clearly  apparent  reason  the  customs  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States,  at  least  since  J872,  have  imposed  a  rela- 
tively heavier  duty  upon  pig  lead  than  upon  any  other  analogous 
crude  material.  The  act  of  1872  made  the  duty  on  thb  metal  2 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  dutj-  on  pig  iron  was  $7  per  ton  and  on 
copper  5  cents  per  pound.  The  act  of  1883  reduced  the  rate  on  iron 
to  J6  per  ton  and  on  copper  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and  the  law  of 
1890  made  further  reductions  to  H  cents  on  copper  without  changing 
lead  or  iron.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  of  August  28,  1894,  the  duty 
on  lead  was  reduced  to  1  cent,  on  iron  to  $4  per  ton,  and  copper  waa 
put  on  the  free  list.  When  the  law  of  1897  waa  under  consideration 
m  Congress,  the  "silver  States"  became  an  energetic  factor  in  the 
arrangement  of  duties,  and  as  lead  was  an  important  constituent 
of  most  of  the  silver-bearing  ores,  a  demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
on  this  metal  was  acceded  to  and  a  rate  of  21  cents  was  imposed. 

The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  iron  has  never  exceeded 
50  per  cent  and  since  1894  has  been  less  than  25  per  cent,  while  the 
duty  on  copper,  which  averaged  equal  to  35  per  cent  from  1873  to 
1883,  was  only  9.30  per  cent  under  the  act  oi  1890,  and  was  wiped 
out  by  the  act  of  1804.  The  duty  on  lead,  meanwhile,  has  never 
averaged  below  61  per  cent,  except  under  the  W^ilson  bill,  from  1894 
to  1S97,  when  it  averaged  50  per  cent.  The  duty  imposed  by  the 
Din^ley  law  was,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  equal  to  123  per  cent 
of  the  price  in  Europe,  and  it  has  averaged  over  67  per  cent  during 
the  eleven  years  the  law  has  been  in  force. 
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The  position  of  the  metals  as  products  of  three  separate  industries, 
as  well  as  their  respective  relations  to  other  industries  of  which 
they  constitute  the  raw  materials,  do  not  differ  in  any  respect  so 
widely  as  to  justify  the  inequalities  of  the  duties. 

Statistics  of  the  lead  industry  clearly  indicate  that  at  no  period  in 
the  last  thirty-two  years  has  an  increase  of  duties  heen  necessary  for 
its  development,  nor  has  that  development,  even  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  excessive  protection  afforded  by  the  act  of  1897,  been  allowed 
to  exceed  largely  the  consumptive  requirements  of  the  country. 
There  have  been  periods  in  the  last  eight  years  when  a  surplus 
domestic  product  of  some  ma^itude  was  exported  at  from  30  to  40 

Eer  cent  below  the  price  chained  the  domestic  consumer.  Latterly, 
owever,  the  control  of  production  has  passed  bo  completely  into  the 
bands  of  the  smelting  interests  that  production  is  so  tar  regulated  as 
to  prevent  any  considerable  surplus  over  the  consumptive  require- 
ments of  the  country,  this  being  a  more  effective  means  of  maintain- 
ing prices  than  the  exportation  of  a  surplus  which  might  tend  to 
breait  prices  in  the  foreign  markets. 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  contingency  ia  carefully 
guarded  against,  and  that  the  product  of  Mexican  ores,  smelted  and 
refined  in  Dond  in  the  United  States  and  exported  ditect  from  the 
refinery,  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  a 
surplus  abroad,  and  a  steadily  advancing  price  there  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  has  undoubtedly  been  effected  by  the  support 
given  to  that  market  by  those  wno  controlled  the  supply  n^im 
America. 

Prior  to  1862  there  was  no  provision  for  lead  ores  in  the  tariff,  but 
the  law  enacted  that  year  made  them  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  1  cent 
on  the  lead  in  the  ore,  while  the  duty  on  pig  lead  was  fixed  at  2 
cents,  and  there  was  no  change  in  these  rates  until  1883,  when  the 
duty  on  lead  ore  was  made  IJ  cents,  though  silver  ores  containing 
lead  were  admitted  free.  The  law  of  18!)0,  however,  extended  the' 
duty  of  li  cents  to  the  lead  content  of  all  ores. 

Lnder  the  several  tariff  laws  in  force  since  1873  the  average  yearly 
production  for  the  period  covered  by  each  law  was  as  follows: 

Act  of  1872,  ten  years,  average  83,186  tons. 

Act  of  1883,  eight  years,  average  142,580  tons;  average  increase, 
59,395  tons. 

Act  of  1890,  four  years,  average  169,882  tons;  average  increase, 
27,302  tons. 

Act  of  1894,  three  years,  average  190,000  tons;  average  increase, 
21,118  tons. 

Act  of  1897,  ten  years,  average  285,000  tons;  average  increase, 
95,000  tons. 

Statistics  of  consumption  prior,  to  1890  are  not  available,  but 
from  that  date  forward  they  are  shown  by  the  accomponying  table 
to  correspond  closely  to  the  sum  of  the  supphos  from  all  sources. 
That  there  was  a  similar  correspondence  between  1873  and  1890  is 
indicated  by  the  records  of  stocks  for  the  several  years  of  that  period, 
which  show  that  there  were  no  important  accumulations  at  any  time. 
From  1890  forward  the  figures  are  from  ofhcial  records,  and'in  that 
period  it  will  be  noted  that,  with  exceptional  years,  the  production 
roUowcd  very  closely  the  variations  in  the  consumptive  require^ 
ments  of  the  country.     In  1895,  under  the  reduced  duty,  the  in- 
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creased  consumption  shown  was  provided  for  by  an  increase  of 
imports,  while  in  1902  the  apparent  increase  in  consumption  was  met 
by  no  visible  increase  either  of  production  or  importation,  and  was 
really  not  an  actual  consumption,  but  rather  a  transfer  of  surplua 
stocKs  at  reduced  prices  from  the  smelters  to  the  consumers.  That 
the  heavy  imports  of  1895  were  to  some  extent  speculative  and  did 
not  represent  so  large  an  increase  of  consumption,  is  probably  also  true, 
as  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  notably  light,  and  foreign 
prices  during  a  portion  oF  the  year  were  at  a  point  which  encouraged 
importations  at  the  prevaihng  rate  of  duty  at  a  parity  with  the  coat 
of  domestic  lead.  The  domestic  price  was  held  so  high  duriog  those 
years  that  importations  of  pig  lead  were  permitted  by  those  m  con- 
trol of  the  situation  to  meet  the  excess  of  consumptive  demand  over 
the  domestic  supply.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the  increased  con- 
sumption has  corresponded  to  the  industrial  growth  of  the  country, 
although  for  ten  years  or  more  prior  to  1908,  the  use  of  lead  in  elec- 
trical equipments  has  made  a  consumptive  demand,  largely  in  excess 
of  what  would  have  resulted  from  the  expansion  of  what  had  pre- 
viously been  the  normal  outlets  for  tbe  metal. 

In  the  briefs  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  miners  it  is  contended 
that  4  cents  is  the  minimum  price  for  pi|  lead  at  which  they  can 
operate  jtroiitably.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  same  testimony, 
that  the  necessity  for  a  4-cent  price  for  pig  lead  in  New  York  is 
due  to  the  exactions  of  the  smelters,  rather  than  to  the  cost  of  mining, 
and  that  these  exactions  constitute  an  unwarranted  tax  upon  the 
consumer.  For  illustmtion :  It  is  stated  that  the  miner  contributes 
an  allowance  of  10  per  centum  for  wastage  in  smelting,  whereas  the 
real  loss  is  admittedly  not  over  2  per  centum,  leaving  a  clear  gain  to 
the  smelter  of  32  cents  per  100  pounds  on  lead  at  4  cents  per  pound. 
Then,  too,  a  freight  charge  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds  is  deducted. 
Assuming  that  all  of  the  lead  smelted  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  New  York,  this  charge  could  not  be  justified  by  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation,  but  with  a  large  share  of  the  distribution  to 
■western  points,  it  is  perfectlv  evident  that  no  such  average  is  war- 
ranted, nor  is  the  arbitrary  allowance  maite  by  the  smelters  for  other 
than  New  York  dehveries  sufhcient  to  offset  the  extravagant  charge 
which  they  make  to  the  miner.  The  smelting  charge  of  $8  per  ton 
of  ore,  as  stated  in  the  testimony  referred  to,  is,  we  beheve,  largely 
fictitious,  as  most  of  the  ore  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  concentrates, 
and  instead  of  the  $8  being  chargeable  against  an  8  per  cent  ore, 
wluch  would  be  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  content  of  such  ore, 
it  is  really  chargeable  against  a  ton  of  concentrates  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  lead  IS  much  higher. 

The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  (p.  312),  issue  of  1883, 
states  in  relation  to  costs  of  production  of  lead  in  Missouri:  "It  is 
beheved  that  the  majority  of  the  large  producers  are  capable  of 
laying  their  lead  down  at  St.  Louis  at  a  cost  varying  between  3  and  3^ 
cents  per  pound." 

An  analysis  of  all  deduction  made  by  the  smelters  from  the  New 
York  price  in  their  contracts  with  the  miner  shows  an  excessive 
profit  to  the  smelters,  and  indicates  clearly  that  under  reasonable 
chaises  for  smelting  and  transportation  the  miner  would  be  as  well 
off  at  3i  cents  as  he  now  is  at  4  cents.  Reference  to  the  accom- 
panying table   shows  that  in   only  eight    out  of  thirty-five  years 
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vould  a  difTereuce  of  1  cent  over  Loudon  have  resulted  in  a  price 
below  3i  cents  at  New  York,  while  in  twenty-one  years  it  would 
have  given  a  price  of  3J  centa  or  higher,  and  in  sixteen  years  over 
4  cents.  That  a  reduction  of  the  price  below  4  cents  would  proTe 
so  disastrous  to  the  "lininff  industry  as  is  pictured  is  not  a  reason- 
able conclusion  from  the  statistics  of  pncea  and  production  ap- 
pended hereto.  In  1893,  which  was  a  year  of  business  depression, 
the  price  of  lead  fell  to  3.73  cents  New  York,  and  the  production 
was  reduced  to  163,SS2  tons,  although  there  was  a  consumption 
of  197,000  tons,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  importations. 
For  the  five  years  following,  which  included  the  period  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  the  price  averaged  3,17  centa,  but  the  production  in- 
creased from  162,686  tons  in  1894  to  222,000  tons  in  1898,  a  larger 
■  tonnage  increase  than  had  ever  before  occurred  in  any  like  period, 
and  one  which  had  been  but  slightly  exceeded  in  any  five-year 
period  since,  although  conditions  both  as  to  price  and  consump- 
tive requirements  have  all  been  more  favorable. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1883  (p.  311),  recites: 
"The  sharp  competition  between  the  smelters  in  Leadville,  in  Pueblo, 
and  in  Denver  Keeps  prices  for  ores  high."  These  circumstances 
all  contribute  to  a  heavy  production,  "High  ores"  benefit  the  miner. 
"Heavy  production"  benefits  the  consumer. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  increased  duty  under  the  law  of 
1S97  was  an  effort  to  consolidate  the  smelting  interests,  and  this 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refming  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  on  April  4, 1899,  with  a  capital  of  »65,000,000, 
of  which  854,800,000  was  issued,  and  thirteen  properties  were 
acquired,  representing  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  the  silver  and 
lead  smelting  interests  of  the  United  btatca.  That  this  consoli- 
dation was  not  forced  by  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  busi- 
ness is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  prospectus  of  this  com- 
pany stated  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  properties  it  had  acquired 
amounted  to  $3,100,000  in  1898,  when  the. price  of  lead  was  the 
same  as  it  had  been  in  1897.  Still  greater  earnings  were  promised 
as  the  result  of  the  economies  of  consolidation,  and  these  were  so 
far  realized  from  this  source  and  from  advanced  prices  that  during 
its  first  fiscal  year  the  company  made  $3,524,960.  During  its  sec- 
ond year  the  capital  was  increased  to  $100,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  additional  mining  and  smelting  properties,  and 
the  profits  mcreased  to  $6,585,103,  mcluding  those  of  the  acquired 

Eroperties  for  the  full  period.     For  the  foUowing  fiscal  years  the 
ompany's  profits  were  as  follows: 

Year  ended  April  30,  1902 57,038,681 

Year  ended  April  30, 1903 7,576,786 

Year  ended  April  30,  1904 7,905,573 

Year  ended  April  30,  1905 8.898,811 

Year  ended  April  30,  1906 8,774,065 

Yew  v>ded  April  30,  1907 9,914,2-53 

Year  ended  April  30,  1908 7,633,288 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  equally  divided  between  preferred 
and  common  stock,  and  the  value  of  the  properties,  aside  from  good 
will  and  other  intangible  assets,  is  estimated  to  be  possibly  two-thirds 
of  the  capitahzation,  while  the  net  profits  since  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  have  exceeded  7  per  cent  annuaJly  upon  the  par  value  of  ^e 
61318— AP^-OB 15  '      t> 
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entire  issue  of  stocks.  Conceming  ite  relation  to  the  mining  and 
smelting  industry,  Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  president  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  issued  the  following  statement  on 
December  18,  1908,  which  was  published  in  all  the  leading  New  York 
newspapers: 

Ab  r^irda  the  lead  smelting  buainess  of  the  American  Smelting  tmd  Refining  Com- 
pany;  flllly  00  per  cent  of  all  the  lead  orea  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  are  now  controlled  by  owneiship  of  minea  and  by  long-time  contracts.  Tbeee 
ores  are  either  controlled  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  or  by  ita 
present  competitors.     And  I  wish  to  state  further  that  the  eaminga  of  the  Bmelliiig 


company  at  Uie  present  time,  as  well  aa  of  the  securitieB  comptmy,  are  considerably  ij 
excess  of  the  dividends  that  are  being  paid. 

How  far  this  90  per  cent  control  is  vested  directly  in  the  American 
Smelting  and  Kemiing  Company  it  is  impossible  to  state,  for  the 
reason  that  ita  relations  to  those  concerns  that  are  nominally  its  com- 
petitors are  probably  known  to  no  one  outside  of  its  own  directors. 
If  the  history  of  the  industry  for  the  past  ten  years  may  be  accepted  as 
a  criterion  of  its  future,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  fear  tnat  ita  "  present 
competitors,"  wha,tever  their  number,  are  likely  at  any  moment  to 
pass  under  its  domination  if  not  ownership. 

This  practical  control  of  the  mining  and  smelting  industry  is  now 
vested  in  leas  than  a  score  of  men,  who  having  thus  acquired  complete 
domination  of  the  sources  of  supply,  have  already  extended  their 
influence  into  the  industrial  fields  where  its  product  of  metal  is  chiefly 
converted  into  the  commodities  of  consumption.  In  1903  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Company  interests  formed  the  United 
Lead  Company  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
some  thirty  concerns  manufacturing  white  lead,  aheefc  lead,  shot,  lead 
pipe,  and  other  plumbing  materials,  through  which  it  sought  to  com- 
plete a  monopoly  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  this  metal. 
Its  subsequent  transfer  of  the  United  Lead  Company  to  the  NationaJ 
Lead  Company  is  not  assumed  to  have  lessened  its  control  of  the 
situation,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  strengthened  it,  as  may  reasonablv 
be  inferred  from  its  representation  on  the  board  of  directors  of  both 
tiiese  corporations,  and  through  them  ita  control  of  the  competing 
interests  represented  in  the  Hoyt  Metal  Company  and  the  Magnus 
Metal  Company. 

The  formation  of  the  United  Lead  Company  was  helped  by  the 
danger  that  concerns  which  did  not  participate  in  this  consolidation 
would  have  their  supplies  of  lead  cut  ofl,  and  the  fear  which  this 
danger,  whether  anticipated  or  openly  threatened,  was  intended  to 
inspire  in  those  whose  participation  was  solicited. 

Besides  its  wide  ownership  in  these  distinct  although  related 
industries,  its  power  over  competitors  ia  augmented  by  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  the  transportation  compames.  It  is  possible  that 
the  enormous  extent  of  its  shipments  would  be  regarded  as  justif  ving 
this  relationship,  but  its  effect  is  none  the  less  said  to  have  been 
seriously  felt  especially  at  the  mining  and  smelting  centers,  where 
competition  has  been  gradually  but  effectuaUy  checked  during  the 
past  five  years. 

Imports  of  pig  lead  are  possible  only  under  conditions  which 
involve  the  depression  of  all  foreign  markets  without  a  corresponding 
depression  here,  and  a  study  of  the  statistics  given  herein  show  that 
like  influences  affecting  the  value  of  lead  have  in  the  past  operated 
simultaneously  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Ejurope. 
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When  thej  are  permitted  to  operate  naturally  the  American  miner 
has  no  reasonable  ground  for  asking  that  their  operation  be  staved, 
and  the  American  consumer  has  every  reasonable  ground  for  asking 
that  it  be  not  interfered  with.  With  the  smelting  interests  organized 
as  they  are  at  present  in  this  country,  the  admission  of  lead  from 
foreign  ores  into  consumption  here  is  only  possible  through  the 
channel  which  these  ores  aflord,  and  the  competition  from  foreign  pig 
lead  is  out  of  the  question  except  on  a  basis  with  which  lead  made 
From  foreign  ores  in  an  American  smelter  could  not  compete.  That 
basis  could  not  now  exist  even  were  the  duty  on  pig  lead  the  same  as 
on  lead  in  the  ore,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
exports  largely  every  year  of  pig  lead  made  from  Mexican  or  British 
Columbian  ores  smelted  here  in  Dond  and  sold  in  the  European  mar- 
kets at  the  prices  prevailing  there,  less  the  cost  of  transportation. 

It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  smelt- 
ing done  at  less  actual  cost  than  in  this  country,  and  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  law  the  smelter  is  given  a  bonus  of  from  7  to  8 
per  cent  on  all  the  lead  smelted  from  foreign  ores,  by  being  permitted 
to  export  90  per  cent  in  full  settlement  of  his  bonded  importation, 
the  10  per  cent  remaining  being  an  allowance  for  wastage.  As  the 
actual  wastage  is  but  2  to  3  per  cent,  the  balance  of  7  to  8  per  cent 
is  thrown  into  domestic  consumption  by  him  without  the  payment 
of  any  duty,  an  annual  average  of  7,000  to  8,000  tons.  Moreover, 
the  western  smelter  has  a  good  measure  of  protection  on  his  pig 
lead  made  from  imported  ores  in  competition  with  imported  pig,  in 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  transportation  on  his  product  from 
the  smelter  to  eastern  markets  and  on  the  foreign  material  landed 
at  Atlantic  ports  for  shipment  to  the  West.  The  freight  rate  on  pig 
lead,  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  is  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  from 
New  York  to  St,  Louis,  29  cents  per  100.  So  far  at  least  as  the  chief 
consuming  points  west  of  the  Alleghenies  are  concerned,  the  western 
smelter  has  a  protection  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  in  the  cost  of  transporting  imported  pig  lead  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior.  Besides  this  he  has  the  additional  bonus  of  7  per 
cent  in  the  wastage  allowance  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
this  on  a  3i-cent  market  would  be  equivalent  to  about  one-fourth  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  this  wastage  is  entered 
duty  free,  and  as  it  is  exacted  from  the  foreign  shipper  of  ore,  the 
same  as  it  is  from  the  domestic  miner,  it  is,  so  far  as  the  duty  is  con- 
cerned, a  discrimination  against  the  domestic  miner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  the  operation  of  the  present  law,  the  miner  is  only 
protected  by  a  duty  of  Jl,35,  that  being  the  amount  which  the 
smelter  would  actually  pay  on  100  pounds  of  lead  contents  of  foreign 
ores  entered  by  him  for  consumption. 

In  his  testimony  before  your  committee,  on  December  16,  1908, 
Mr,  Edward  Brush,  vice-president  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  is  reported  to  have  said  that — 

The  duty  on  bullion  can  Btand  a  reduction  of  half  a  cent  a  pound,  while  pig  lead 
can  dispense  with  on  uODeceeeary  three-eighthB  ot  a  cent  now  accorded  it.  But 
Ibese  reductioDS  tnark  the  lowest  limits  that  the  industry  to-dajr  can  etand. 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  no  necessity,  existing  or  likely 
to  occur,  for  any  j)rotection  to  the  smelting  interests  in  excess  of 
the  duty  on  leaa  in  the  ore,  and  our  recommendation  will  be  that 
they  be  made  the  same.  OoC^lc 
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We  do  not  believe  that  a  material  reduction  in  the  present  duty 
would  result  in  lai^ely  increased  importations,  except  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  domestic  consumption  exceeded  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  those  mines  which  should  be  regarded  as  available  sources  by 
reason  of  their  producing  costs  bearing  some  reasonable  ratio  to  the 
costs  of  production  in  other  producing  countries.  It  is  manifestly 
'  unfair  to  the  American  consumer  that  the  coat  of  lead  to  him  should 
be  predicated  upon  the  exceptionally  high  cost  of  production  in  the 
most  unfavorably  situated  mines,  or  those  operated  with  the  least 
economy,  especially  when  those  mines  do  not  represent  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  domestic  supply.  The  known  cost  of  minii^  in  the 
most  productive  mines  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  fumishit^  ' 
an  abunda&t  supply  for  all  normal  domestic  consumptive  require- 
ments at  a  price  competing  with  any  cost  at  which  foreign  lead  could 
be  laid  down  here  xmder  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  effect  of 
such  a  reduction  would  be,  however,  to  bring  the  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  to  a  close  parity  and  render  the  domestic  consumer  in  some 
measure  independent  of  the  interests  that  now  control  the  supply  of 
metallic  lead. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  in  this  brief,  and  all  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  testimony  bearing  upon  tliis  subject  in  the  hearings  berore 
your  committee,  we  respectfully  urge,  on  behalf  of  the  independent 
producers,  as  well  as  of  the  consumers  of  lead  products,  the  following 
amendments  to  the  present  t&TiS  law: 

1,  That  pan^raph  ISl  of  the  pteeent  law  ahall  be  repealed  and  that  the  new  law 
ahalt  contain  no  provision  for  Bampling  oree,  but  ehallleave  to  the  TreaBUiy  Department 
tbe  making  of  sucb  r^ulationa  as  eball  saCeeuard  the  Government,  but  at  the  Hune 
time  shall  not,  as  does  the  present  law,  absolutely  preclude  the  powibility  of  a  small 
emelter  bringing  in  lead  ore.  The  Treasury  Department  can  thus  be  held  by  appeal 
to  the  courts,  if  neccasary,  to  make  Huch  regulations  as  will  not  put  undue  expense 
upon  thp  small  smelter  for  sampling,  but  will  make  the  Government  assume  the  coat  of 
the  sampling,  an  it  does  in  the  case  of  I'very  other  imported  article. 


2.  That  proviHion  be  made  that  on  the  export  of  pig  lead,  bulHoD  or  manufactured 
lead,  an  allowance  of  2  per  cent  be  made  for  wastage  in  reliniiig  and  manufacturiiu;. 
In  other  words,  lead  smelted  in  bond  is  not  to  receive  back  99  per  cent  of  duty  paid 
on  the  Qxport  of  90  per  cent  of  the  lead  contents  as  shown  by  test,  but  in  place  thereof 
upon  theexportof  98  per  cent  of  the  lead  contentpas  shown  by  the  custom-house  entry. 

3,  That  paragraphs  No.  181  and  No.  182  read  as  follows:  I^d  dross,  lead  bullion  or 
ba=e  bullion,  lead  in  pigs  or  bars,  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks  or  bais,  old  scrap 
lead  Ht  only  to  be  remanufactured,  lead  in  any  form  not  specifically  provided  for  in 
this  act,  and  the  lead  contents  contained  in  lead-bearing  ores  of  all  kinds;  all  the 
foregoing  at  —  cent  per  pound;  lead  in  sheets,  pipe,  shot,  traps,  braziers  lead,  and 
lead  wire,  —  cent  per  pound. 

We  have  named  no  rate  of  duty  in  the  preceding  paragraph  for  the  reason  that 
while  we  regard  a  dutv  of  1  cent  per  pound  the  maximum  that  even  the  statements 


of  mining  intereats  which  have  appeared  before  your  committee  could  justi^,  i.. 
still  believe  and  strongly  urge  that  any  rate  above  one-halt  cent  per  pound  will  not 
be  productive  of  large  revenues.  At  the  same  time  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  re- 
duction even  to  1  cent  per  pound  would  check  the  absolute  control  of  the  market 
by  any  single  interest,  and  prevent  the  fixing  of  fictitious  valuee  upon  pig  lead  u 
was  done  by  the  smelters  in  IHOG. 

4.  Manufactures  of  lead  other  than  those  in  clause  182  of  the  Dingley  bill  should 
also  bear  a  proportionate  reduction  to  that  made  on  pig  lead. 

^^'e  are  appending  to  this  brief  a  schedule  of  the  changes  in  price 
made  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  for  the  years 
they  have  been  practically  in  control  of  the  market,  which  control  was 
ofBcialiy  recognized  by  the  Government  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  as  early  as  the  year  1904. 

A  perusal  of  these  prices  will  distinctly  show  that  the  changes 
could  not  have  possibly  been  dictated  solely  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
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demand.  The  admission  that  maoy  long-period  contracts  with  miners 
hare  been  based  upon  pic  lead  at  4  cents  at  New  York  is  clear  evidence 
that  this  was  considered  at  least  a  fair  price  by  the  miners;  and  the 
fact  that  since  these  contracts  were  made,  at  no  time  until  the  panic 
of  1907  was  upon  us,  was  pig  lead  as  low  as  4  cents  per  pound,  dem- 
onstrates that  the  benefits  accruing  under  the  tariff  of  1897  were  not 
enjoyed  by  the  miners,  but  rather  by  the  smelters,  who  certainly  by 
their  own  evidence  have  established  the  fact  that  they  need  no  pro- 
tection. 

Further  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of 
manufacturing  companies  closely  aifiliated  with  the  smelting  interests, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  buy  imported  lead  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
ufacturing for  export,  except  such  lead  as  bore  2^  cents  per  pound 
duty,  for  the  reason  that  during  most  of  this  time  lead  made  from  for- 
ei^  ore,  plus  the  duty  of  li  cents  would  have  tietted  less  than  the 
price  of  domestic  pig  lead. 

REFINING  OF  FOREIGN  LEAD  IN  BOND. 
Under  the  tariff  of  August  28,  1894,  the  allowance  for  loss  in  wast- 
age through  smelting  of  foreign  ores  or  base  bullion  in  bond  was 
fixed  at  2  per  cent.  The  allowance  under  existing  tariff  law  is  10 
per  cent  for  loss  in  wastage  through  smelting  of  foreign  ores  in  bond; 
this  we  contend  is  excessive.  We  submit  an  authority  on  this  subject, 
the  official  records  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  quote  from 
the  Advance  Chapter  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Calendar  Year  1907,  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  follows.     (See  p.  1.) 

Lastly  there  is  not  taken  into  account  in  theee  totals  the  loes  in  smelting  ranging 
from  2  p«r  cent  ia  the  case  of  the  better  ordered  emeltera  to  5  per  cent  or  more  in  the 
•mallec  soft  lead  BmelteiB. 

We  quote  again  from  Mineral  Resources,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey  (issue  of  1902), 
page  208: 

In  the  beginning  it  woe  poesible  to  arrive  at  the  net  American  production  by  deduct- 
ing [rom  the  total  pig-lead  production  of  the  works,  the  lead  contents  of  the  foreign  base 
bullion  and  oree.  The  commercial  statistica  and  the  domeetic-production  statistics 
were  identical.  Lateron  the  supplyto  the  home  markets  included  besides  the  product 
of  our  own  mtnee,  varying  quantities  of  "exempt"  lead,  being  a  certain  tonn^e  of  lead 
obtained  from  foreign  material  which  did  not  pay  a  duty. 

We  reproduce  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Geolbgical  Survey 
showing  the  production  of  refined  lead  in  the  United  States  from 
foreign  ores  and  bullion  during  the  years  prior  to  the  law  of  1894, 
During  the  term  of  that  law,  1894,  1895,  189G,  and  1897,  showing  that 
the  product  of  lead  smelted  in  bond  from  such  foreign  ores  and  base 
bullion  increased  during  the  period  from  59,739  tons  m  1894  to  83,671 
in  1897. 

Any  allowance  for  a  smelting  loss  exceeding  2  per  cent  is 
therefore  either  equivalent  to  a  payment  of  a  bounty  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  lead  ore  smelted  in  this  country,  or  to  a  bonus  given  to  the 
smelting  companies  and  amounting  to  the  current  rate  of  duty  upon 
such  foreign  lead  ores  upon  such  excess  over  said  2  per  cent 
allowance. 

The  Wilson  tariff  went  into  effect  August  28,  1894.  The  following 
table  shows  the  production  of  refined  lead  in  the  United  States  from 
foreign  ores  and  base  bullion  for  the  period  of  three  years  prior  to 
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August  28,  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  became  effective  and  for  the 
years  from  1894  to  1897  while  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  force,  and  for  the 
years  1897  to  1900  after  the  repeal  thereof  and  the  enactment  of  the 
present  tariff  law. 

The  figures  are  found  in  Mineral  Resources  of  United  States,  issue 
of  1902,  page  208. 

PBODUCTION  OF  KEFINED  LEAD  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
(From  (oreign  one  «nd  base  buUloii.] 

Short  tom. 

1891 23,852 

1892 39,967 

1893 65,351 

1894 69.739 

1895 76,738 

1896 77,738 

1897 83,671 

1898 99.945 

1899 95,926 

EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC    LEAD. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  issue  of  1883,  in  review- 
ing the  lead  market  of  1878,  states  (p.  317):  "The  effort  proved" 
(to  hold  the  price  at  4  cents.  New  York)  "a  complete  failure,  and 
lead  fell  steadily  until  Si  cents  was  reached  in  June.  The  falling 
off  in  the  production  of  Utah  and  the  shipment  of  surplus  supplies 
of  Nevada  lead  to  China  began  to  strengthen  the  position  somemiat." 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Stat«s,  issue  of  1897  (p.  240), 
states: 

The  bureau  abo  reports  exports  of  8,180  short  tons  of  domestic  lead,  and  noU«  a 
decline  is  stocks  of  foreipi  lead  im  warehouse  from  9,865  tons  on  jTanuu^  1,  1)UH>,  to 
4,124  tons  on  January  1, 1897. 

The  report  of  the  lead  industry  in  the  United  States  contained  in 
Mineral  Industries  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1883,  contains  these 
words  (p.  306) ; 

For  a  Ion;;  period  the  output  of  the  minee  of  Miseouri  and  of  the  upper  Uiemsaippi 
region  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  make  of  our  country,  and  duriiic  Ute  period  between 
1610  and  1848  it  became  bo  heavv  that  considerable  quantitiee  oi  the  metal  were  ex- 
ported, the  Tnaximum  being  reached  in  1844,  when  8,223  tons  went  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  neither  the  mining  of  lead  nor  the 
smelting  and  reiining  thereof  are  infant  industries  in  any  sense  of 
the  term;  that  the  present  duty  on  lead  is  prohibitive,  and  brings 
no  adequate  revenue  to  the  Government,  but  has  produced  a  practi- 
cal monopoly  benefiting  very  few  interests  and  imposing  an  unjust 
tmd  burdensome  tax  upon  every  class  of  consumers. 

It  is  not  alone  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  consumer  by  the  ex- 
travagant profits  of  these  interests  from  which  relief  is  sought,  but 
equally  the  financial  power  with  which  such  profits  endow  those  in 
control,  and  the  monopoly  of  a  vast  industry  which  is  being  rapidly 
acquired  through  the  misapplied  "benefits"  of  a  prohibitory  tanff. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Milton  L.  Lissbeboer, 

Chairman. 
Dr.  J.  T.  DcBTBA. 
E.G.  Millb^   CocwIc 
0-  M.  Peters.  o 
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Exhibit  A. 
pTvducHon  and  importt  of  lead. 
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As  iUuetratipg  the  cloee  affiliation  of  interest  esiating  between  the  Americao  Smelt- 
ing and  Refinii^  Company,  smelterB  and  producen  of  pig  lead,  and  certain  combina- 
tiooB  of  nuinufacturere  of  pig-tead  products  entering  into  the  daily  consumption  oE  a 
conunoditv  vitally  necMary  to  the  great  maas  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statee,  we 
give  the  nillQwing  detaik  taken  from  Moody's  Manual,  iseue  of  1905,  1906,  1907, 
andl90S: 

(1)  Guggenheim  Exploration  Company,  (2)  American  Smelters  Securities  Company, 
(3)  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  ^4)  The  United  Lead  Company,  (5)  The 
Magnus  Metal  Company,  (6)  The  National  Lead  Company. 

Guggenheim  Exploration  Company  (Moody's  Manual,  1908-2411),  incorporated 
June,  1899j  under  New  Jersey  laws,  controls  a  large  number  of  mines  and  mining 
properties  m  Mexico  and  United  States. 

Capital  stock  authorized,  $22,000,000;  issued,  120,319,910.  Dividends,  10  per  cent 
per  annum,  quarterly. 

Bahnee  ditet  December  SI,  1906. 
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Note  their  surplus  increased  from  16.867,249  at  end  of  1905  to  $13,760,954  at  end  of 
1906,  or  <in  one  year)  $6,893,705,  although  they  reduced  the  valuation  of  their  American 
Smeltera  Secunries  Stock,  series  A  and  B,  $1,520,000  in  the  name  period. 

Directore:  Daniel  Guggenheim,  S.  R.Guggenheim,  MoiriB  Guggenheim,  N.  Robert 
Guggenheim,  Isaac  Guggenheim. 

American  Smelters  Securities  Company  (Moody's  Manual,  p.  1899):  Incorporated 
March  31, 1905,  inNew  Jersey  as  The  American  Smelters  Exploration  Company,  name 
changed  aa  above  in  May,  1905.  At  its  inception  the  company  acquired  from  the 
Guggenheim  Exploration  Company  various  mining  properties  and  intercsfa  in  Colorado 
Missouri,  and  Mexico,  and  also  received  from  that  company  about  ¥5,000,000  in  cash 
to  complete  certain  purchases.  Subsequently  purchiped  other  properties  in  Washing- 
ton, California,  Utah,  Missouri,  and  Mexico.  Control  of  the  Federal  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  was  acquired  in  May,  1905,  and  of  the  Utah  Copper  Company  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  In  addition  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  company 
which  are  operated  largely  as  a  base  of  supply  for  its  various  smelting  works,  it  had  in 
euccemful  operation  at  the  time  of  its  organization  the  Following: 


Lead  Smelting  and  Refining  Works  of  the  Selby  Smelling  and  Lead  Company,  at 

~        ■    o;  Lead  Smelting  and  p  =----  "--'--  "i--  "j  —  i  >    -  j  --i -- 

ting  a 
Tacoma  Smelting  Company,  at  Tacoma,  ' 


San  Francisco;  . 


CapitAl  stock  authonzed  and  outstanding,  $30,000,000  ci 

Capital  stock  authorized  and  outstanding,  $17,000,000  preferred  A. 

Capital  stock  attthorised  and  outstanding,  $30,000,000  preferred  B.        ,OO^Ic 
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In  April,  1905,  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  acquired  $17,751,000 

SL  majority)  of  Uie  commoa  stock.  Preferred  etock  B  ia  unconditionally  Kuaianteed 
otb  as  to  tlie  principal  and  dividends  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Re&Diog 
Company. 


ftioody'e  Manual  1908,  p.  1897).    Incorporated  April  4, 1899,  in  New  Jeraev. 

Owns  and  operates  plants  Cor  the  smelting  of  ores  and  the  treatment  of  lead  Dullion, 
copper  bullion,  and  copper  matte  in  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Kaneaa,  Nebraska, 
Iirinoia,  New  Jersey,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere.  Bar  gold  and  silver,  pig  lead,  electro- 
lytic copper,  and  blue  vitrei  are  the  principal  merchantable  products.  The  output 
of  lead  and  diver  is  understood  to  be  about  85  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  United 
States. 

In  April,  1901,  acquired  the  smelting  and  refining  buaineBO  of  various  corporations 
controlled  by  M.  Gi^n^nheim  Sons,  thus  ver^  largely  increasing  the  dze  and  scope 
of  the  corporation.  The  Guggenheim  properties  included  smelting  plants  at  Pueblo, 
Colorado.  Monterey,  and  Aguaacalientee,  Mexico,  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  properties  mmtioned  above  the  company  owns  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  United-  Stalee  Zinc  Company,  whose  plant  is  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  owns  the  entire 
stock  of  The  American  Smeitere  Steamahip  Company,  which  operates  steamerB  in  its 
interests  between  New  Yorkand  other  porta  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  April, 
1905,  acquired  $17,751,000  (a  majority)  of  the  common  stock  of  the  American  Smelters 
Securities  Company,  the  latter  owning  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Federal  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company,  the  Utah  Copper  Company. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  April,  1906,  the  company  has  eSected  a  sale 
of  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  Lead  Company,  owned  by  it.    (See  National 


[Hoody'i  Uaniul,  1908-1900.] 

The  company  acquired  all  the  mining  property  formerly  owned  b^  tiie  Empire 
State  Idaho  Mining  and  Development  Company,  the  Standard  Mining  Compuiy, 
and  also  the  Mammoth  Mines  in  Idaho  and  certain  smelting  property  at  Everett, 
Wash.  The  smelting  property  has  since  been  disposed  of  without  Ion.  Recently 
acquiied  Morning  and  You  Like  Group  in  Hunter  district,  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

In  May,  1905,  control  of  thp  company  was  acquired  by  the  American  Smelters 
Securities  Company,  controlled  in  turn  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company.  The  mining  propertiee  consist  of  four  groups  of  silver  lead  minee  and 
claims,  situated  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district,  Idaho,  as  follows:  The  Wardaer, 
near  Wardner,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Oregon  River  and  Navigation  Railroad;  the 
Mace,  located  at  Mace,  Idaho;  the  Burke,  situated  in  Burke,  Idaho,  and  the  Morning 
and  You  Like  Group  of  silver  lead  mines,  situated  near  Mullen,  on  line  of  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  7  miles  from  Wallace,  reached  by  a  short  railroad  which  is  the  prop- 
erty ot  the  company.  The  company  estimates  that  its  propertiee  contain  silver  lead 
ores  such  as  is  now  being  mined,  as  follows; 

Wardner  mines:  In  sight,  200,000  tons;  in  reeerve,  more  than  700,000  tons. 

Burke  mines:  In  sight,  180,000  tons;  in  reeerve,  3,000,000  tons. 

Mace  mines:  In  sight,  200,000  tons;  in  reserve,  2,000,000  tons. 

Contract:  The  Federal  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  has  entered  into  contract 
with  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  by  which  it  is  agreed  tliat  for 
a  period  of  six  years  from  September,  1,  1903,  the  Federal  Company  will  sell  to  the 
Smelting  Company,  and  the  Smelting  Company  agrees  to  buy,  its  entire  output. 

Authorized  capital:   $20,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  $10,000,000 


Outstanding:  $12,000,000  preferred,  $6,000,000  c( 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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Anuxmt. 

Dlrldeoda. 

PretoirBl. 

ComraoD. 

"l&T. 

11,342,888 
2-685,300 

PttttiU. 

13 

■ 

Hetol — Production  yeaxt  ending  August  31;  lead  in  tons,  silver  in  ouncet 

1904-5 44,137 

1905-6 83,029 

Toni  of  ore  miaed  1906-7 '. 888, 050 

Het&l  contents  lead  in  tons,  1906-7 59,746 

Silver  in  ounces 

Among  the  directOiB  we  find  the  followiag: 


Company,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Befining  Company,  vice-president  of  the  American  Smeltere  Securities  Company, 
director  of  the  American  SmelteiH  and  Securities  Company,  director  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  director  in  the  United  Lead  Company). 

NATIONAL   LEAD   COUP  ANY. 

[Uoodj's  Uumal,  p.  ZI3S.1 


30,000,000 
During  1005  the  capital  was  increased — 

Common...:. 25,000,000 

Preferred  stock , 25,000,000 


60,000,000 


Ihiring  1905  Daniel  Guggenheim,  Murray  Guggenheim,  and  Edward  Brush  (all  of 
vhom  were  directors  o(  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company)  became  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
capitalization  was  increased  to  150,000,000,  the  increase  bemg  largelv  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  control  of  the  United  Lead  Company,  heretofore  neld  by  interests 
identified  with  the  American  Smelting  and  Refinins  Company. 

The  National  Lead  Company  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  December  7,  1891. 

The  property  of  the  company  consists  of  white-lead  works,  smelters,  and  refineriea 
'n  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Massachusetta,  Illinois,  and  other  States, 


Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  January,  1903.  by  interesta  affiliated 
with  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  the  latter  a  Guggenheim  prop- 
erty, the  purpose  of  the  company  being  to  consolidate  the  various  leao  and  manufai- 
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turing  plants.    The  followiag  is  a  complete  tiet  ot  the  concenu  whose  plants  were 
origmally  taken  over  by  the  United  Lead  Company: 

James  Robertaon  Lead  Company Baltimore,  Md. 

Omaba  Shot  and  Lead  Company Omaha,  Nebr. 

NorUiwedtcrn  Shot  and  Lead  Company St.  Paul,  Minn, 

Callier  Shot  Tower  Works St.  Loiua,  Mo. 

Bailey  &  Farrell  Shot  Works Pittabu^,  Pa. 

Marlile  Lead  WorkB St.  Louis  Mo. 

Gibson  &  Price Cleveland,  Ohio. 

LeRoy  Shot  and  Lead  Works New  York. 

Union  Lead  and  Oil  Works Brooklyn,  Sew  York. 

Sportsmene  Shot  Worka Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cnicaco  Shot  Tower  Company Chicago,  III. 

Hoyt  Metal  Company St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tatham  &  Bros New  York. 

Raymond  Lead  Company Chicago,  III, 

E.  W.  Blatchford  A  Co Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  W.  Sparks Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chad  wick -Boston  Lead  Works Boston,  Maas. 

Lonston  Lead  Works Chicago,  111. 

McDougall  Whitehead  Company BuBaTo,  N.  Y.       • 

In  September,  1904,  the  plant  and  trade-mark  of  Tatham  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
was  acquired,  the  considerattan  being  one  million,  half  cash,  the  balance  bonds. 

Capital  stock:  Originally  there  was  {15,100,000  stock,  9100,000  of  which  was  7  pw 
cent  preferred,  but  in  May,  1903,  this  was  increased  to  twenty-five  million  of  the  la^ 
named  amount,  ten  million  6  per  cent  cumulative  pretened,  balance  common;  bonds, 
twelve  million  debenture,  gold  five. 

Barton  Seweli,,  Pretident. 

DanIBL  GuOOKMHEtH, 

MoBRia  GuoaBNHEiH, 
T.  F.  Ryan, 
Barton  Sew  ell, 
E.  W.  Nash, 
J.  D.  MoHfi, 

JHreetcn. 


MAONUS  m£tal  cohfant. 
ITbe  Moody's  Uanual,  IWt.] 

Incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  in  IS9B,  to  consolidate  the  following  companiee  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  metal  goods: 

Fort  Pitt  Bronze  Companv,  Stiles  Metal  Company  jBufialo  Brass  Company,  Brady 
Metal  Company,  E.  Blunt  MEinufacturing  Company,  The  Hewitt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  IH. 

In  1907  they  took  Gerdes  Brothers,  Pittsburg,  the  Atcheson  Lead  Company,  ot 
Rankin,  the  Lead  Pipe  Manufacturing  Department  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Company, 
and  the  Nevin  White  Lead  Works,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

SUPPLEMEITTAL  STATEKENT  BT  EDWAKB  BBUSH,  VEW  TOBK 
CITY,  VICE-FBESIBENT  OF  AMERICAIT  SKELTHTG  AHD 
BEFININa   COMFAITT,  RELATIVE  TO  LEAD. 

165  Bboadwat, 
New  York,  February  S,  1909. 
Hon,  Sebeno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  &n  Ways  aTid  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sir  :  Since  the  giving  of  my  testimony  before  your  committee 
with  reference  to  the  tariff  on  lead  in  various  forms  I  have  been 
particularly  desirous  of  summing  up  in  a  few  words  the  salient  points 
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of  the  situation,  and  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  Baying  a  few  more 
vords  now  since  the  receipt  by  your  committee  of  a  communicatioD 
signed  by  Milton  L.  Lissber^r,  chairman. 

With  reference  to  my  testimony,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  lead  in  this  country,  I  heUeve  it  can  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words. 

Concerning  the  production  of  pig  lead  in  the  Missouri  region,  there 
are  various  publications,  scientinc  and  otherwise,  which  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  production^  not  taking  into  account  the  annual  depreciation 
of  the  mine,  is  approxunately  3i  cents.  I  filed  with  your  committee  a 
report  with  regard  to  a  report  from  a  former  state  geologist  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  stating  that  the  Missouri  lead  deposits  would  he 
exhausted  if  the  production  continued  as  at  present  in  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Under  those  circumstances  I  am  sure  your  committee  will 
agree  that  the  price  of  4  cents,  which  is  approximately  the  present 
price  of  lead,  and  which  is  approximately  the  average  price  of  lead 
obtained  during  the  last  eight  yeara  (with  the  exception  of  the  boom 

firices  of  1906  and  1907),  does  notshow  an  extravagant  profit.  In 
act,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  mine  does  not  become  a 
mine  until  the  nsk  of  the  prospect  has  been  overcome,  and  that  many 
prospects  with  large  expenditures  of  money  never  make  any  return 
whatever,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lead-mining  mdustry  can  hardly  be 
a  very  attractive  one  in  which  to  take  the  nsks  of  prospecting,  even 
with  4r-cent  lead,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

I  was  able  to  show  that  at  4  cents  the  profit  of  a  typical  Rocky 
Mountain  mine  was  barely  normal,  and  that  when  the  market  last  year 
went  below  4  cents  many  of  the  large  producing  mines  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  r^on  closed  entirely. 

I  uiged  that  the  duty  of  1)  cents  a  pound  on  lead  in  ore  should  he 
retained.  This  would  give  a  protection  of  130  a  ton.  I  was  able  to 
show  that  this  protection  of  $30  a  ton  was  made  necessary  by  the  two 
facts  that  the  Mexican  lead  producers  could  deliver  lead  in  New  York, 
so  far  as  freight  rates  alone  were  concerned,  for  $17  a  ton  less  than  the 
Rocky  Mountain  r^on,  producing  two- thirds  of  all  of  the  lead  in  this 
country,  could  ship  to  the  New  York  market;  also,  the  wages  paid 
to  mimng  labor  in  Mexico  were  from  one-ninth  to  one-sixth  only  or  the 
wages  paid  to  miners  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  These  two  con- 
ditions can  not  be  overcome,  and  unless  the  mining  of  lead  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  is  to  be  made  unprofitable,  a  laige  portion  of 
its  product  cut  off,  and  the'  prospecting  for  lead  mines  absolutely  dis- 
couraged, this  duty  of  1  i  cents  a  pound  is  absolutely  necessary, 

Lead  Tninjng  can  not  be  treated  as  a  manufacturing  matter;  it  is 
not  an  infant  industry  to  be  encouraged  and  put  on  its  feet  and  a 
clientele  built  up.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  oe  more  than  usually 
profitable  or  no  one  will  take  pains  to  endeavor  to  discover  mines  and 
no  one  will  go  to  the  expense  of  prospecting  for  them.  The  long  haul 
by  rail  from  the  Rocky  Mountams  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  lead  produced  is  consumed,  is  worth  the 
money  charged  by  the  railroads  under  the  cost  of  operation  in  the 
United  States.  Ihe  laborers  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  being  paid 
in  acconl  with  the  expenses  of  living  in  those  regions,  and  those  are 
the  crucial  points  that  govern  the  situation.  The  damage  to  be 
reckoned  with,  however,  should  this  industry  be  discouraged,  is 
unique.     Not  only  lead  mining  would  be  discouraged,  but  all  mining 
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in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  which  such  large  quantities  of  silrer 
and  gold  and  copper  are  produced  would  also  be  equally  discouraged. 
The  precious  metals  can  not  be  recovered  from  the  refractory  ores 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  except  as  lead  is  used  as  a  base  to  accumu- 
late the  precious  metals  in  the  process  of  smelting.  In  this  procesg 
of  smelting  there  must  be  at  least  10  per  cent  of  lead  in  the  furnace 
or  the  proper  alag  will  not  be  produced  and  the  precious  metals  will 
not  be  accumulated  in  the  lead,  from  which  they  can  afterwards  be 
recovered  and  refined.  If,  therefore,  the  production  of  lead  ore  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  is  cut  off  25  per  cent  by  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  the  ability  of  the  smelters  to  smelt  the  otner  ores  will  be  pro- 
portionately curtailed.  The  whole  business  of  the  Roclcy  Mountain 
section  of  the  United  States  is  based  upon  mining.  This  includes 
railroad  freights,  manufactures,  and  consumption  of  all  natures. 
Peculiarly,  however,  the  universal  argiunent  or  those  who  have  pro- 
tested against  the  present  duty  being  kept  in  effect  has  been  one  of 
criticism  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  rather 
than  one  deahng  with  the  actual  cost  of  production.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
held  a  monopoly  of  the  lead  situation  of  the  country.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  they  do  not  sell  pig  lead  to  customers  fairlyj  that 
they  make  exorbitant  cnarges  to  the  lead  miners,  in  connection  with 
which  reference  has  been  made  to  the  yearly  profits  of  the  American 
Smeltin"  and  Refining  Company,  and  tne  inference  is  drawn  that  the 

grice  of  lead  is  for  the  benefit  or  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
ompany  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  miner.  Those  making 
such  statements  are  doubtless  better  informed  in  r^ard  to  the  exact 
situation  than  are  your  committee.  I  beg  in  this  particular  to  refer 
somewhat  to  my  testimony  and  to  amphfy  the  same  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  more  clearly  see  the  position  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  as  to  the  lead  market  and  the  lead 
industry  of  the  country  than  is  possible  without  a  careful  study  of 
the  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  business  methods  of  the  smelting  company 
are  different  from  those  adopted  by  any  other  large  business  industry, 
so  far  as  I  know.  Where  complamts  nave  been  made  with  reference 
to  trusts  and  monopolies,  they  have  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
producers  of  the  raw  material  found  themselves  obliged  to  sell  to 
the  trust  at  abnormally  low  prices,  and  the  trust  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country  their  product  at  abnormally  high  prices. 
Now,  the  business  of  tne  American  Smelting  and  Refilling  Company 
is  based  upon  a  payment  to  the  mine  of  the  market  price  of  pig  lead, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  smelting  company  makes  contracts  with 
the  mining  companies  for  their  entire  product  agreeing  to  pay  them 
the  market  price  for  their  lead  and  their  silver  and  their  copper  the 
day  that  it  is  shipped.  The  consequence  is  that  it  the  smelting 
company  should  advance  the  price  of  pig  lead  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mining  company,  and  it  the  price  declines  it  is  an 
injury  to  the  mining  company.  The  interest  of  the  smelting  com- 
pany is  not  in  the  price  of  lead,  but  only  in  their  fixed  charge  of  so 
many  dollars  per  ton  of  ore.  Consequently,  there  is  no  depreciation 
on  the  part  or  the  smelting  company  of  the  raw  material,  and  there 
is  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the  smelting  company  in  abnormally 
raising  the  price  of  refined  product.     The  extreme  erroneousness  of 
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the  criticisms  of  the  smelting  company  as  to  the  profitableness  of  its 
business  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  refer  to  its  total  profits  and 
apply  these  only  to  its  lead  business.  The  value  of  the  pig  lead 
products  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  for  the 
past  year  was  less  than  J20,000,000,  and  the  value  of  its  entire 
product  was  in  excess  of  $90,000,000.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to 
refer  to  the  profits  of  the  smelting  company  as  arising  from  its 
dealing  in  lead;  and  even  the  $20,000,000  lead  value  includes  all  of 
the  lead  smelted  and  refined  in  this  countrv  in  bond  obtained  from 
Mexico,  Canada,  Spun,  Africa,  South  AnLenca,  and  Australia. 
The  total  product  of  domestic  pig  lead  of  the  company  was  about 
175,000  tons.  The  lead  ores  smelted  averaged  10  per  cent  lead. 
This  would  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  ores  smeltea  by  the  com- 
pany containing  lead  were  approximately  1,750,000  tons,  whereaa 
the  entire  amount  smelted  by  the  company  was  approximately  twice 
this.  Therefore,  In  tons  of  ore,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  tons 
smelted  contained  any  lead  whatever,  and  the  smelting  charge  for 
the  number  of  tons  of  ore  smelted  which  contained  lead  applied  to  the 
silver  and  gold  and  the  copper  contained  in  the  same  ore  along  with 
the  lead.  A  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  smelting  charges  of  the  smelt- 
ing company  are  not  exorbitant  is  that  the  large  producing  mines 
which  are  owned  by  men  of  large  capital  find  that  they  can  not  erect 
and  smelt  their  own  ore  as  cheaply  as  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  chaises  for  smelting.  The  reason  for  the  ability 
of  the  smelting  company  to  offer  these  low  smelting  charges  is  their 
abihty  to  gather  together  a  wide  variety  of  ores  in  large  quantities, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  lower  their  charges  and  reduce  their  costs. 

In  tne  statement  of  ilr.  Lissberger  it  is  again  reiterated  that  the 
smelting  company  has  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of  lead.  We 
beg  to  refer  you  to  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  as  to  this  statement.  The  American  Smelting  and 
Refinmg  Company  furnished  the  Geological  Survey  with  a  state- 
ment 01  the  production  of  domestic  lead  by  their  company  and  all  of 
their  subsidiary  companies  for  the  year  1908,  which  was,  approxi- 
mately, 160,000  tons.  This  included  the  production  of  every  com- 
pany or  mine  in  which  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, or  its  directors,  are  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 
The  Geological  Survey  received  statements  from  all  of  the  other  pro- 
ducers of  pig  lead  in  the  country  and  issued  their  annual  statement 
early  in  Januair  to  the  effect  tliat  the  production  of  lead  for  the 
year  1908  in  the  United  States  was  approximately  286,000  tons, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  other  producers  of  pig  lead  in  the 
United  States,  with  which  this  company  has  no  interest  whatever, 
produced  125,000  tons  during  the  year  1908.  As  sellers  of  lead, 
therefore,  the  American  Smeltmg  and  Refining  Company  has  no  con- 
trol of  the  market  whatever,  and  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
trading  in  lead  entirely  outside  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company  and  its  allied  interests. 

We  wish  to  repeat  also,  with  reference  to  other  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Lissberger,  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany are  not  m  control  of  the  various  lead  manufacturing  com- 
pames  to  which  he  refers.  If  they  were,  however,  it  would  have 
tittle  or  no  pertinence  with  regard  to  the  tariff  situation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  smelting  company  has  no  ownership  whatever  W.tll^ 
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etock  of  the  varioua  mantifacturing  companies  referred  to.  It  hap- 
pens that  three  directors  out  of  fifteen  of  tiie  National  Lead  Company 
are  also  directors  of  the  American  Smehing  and  Refining  Company. 
Those  three  directors  own  a  very  small  proportion  of  tlie  stock  of 
the  National  Lead  Company. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  jirovisions  of  the  tariff  law  with  reference 
to  sampling.  Regarding  this  we  beg  to  state  that  the  Treasury 
Department  does  not  require  sampling  works  to  be  established,  but 
they  take  grab  samples  from  every  car  as  it  is  imported,  and  anyone 
can  import  lead  and  the  Treasury  Department  makes  no  difference 
in  its  method  of  sampling  to  whomever  tho  ore  may  be  consigned. 

Reference  is  made  to  wastage  of  lead  in  smelting  and  refining.  In 
regard  to  this  we  beg  to  state  that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
repeatedly  made  investigations  relative  to  this  point  m  connection 
with  the  amount  of  wastage  to  be  allowed  in  drawback  cases,  and 
they  have  found  that  on  average  10  per  cent  is  a  fair  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  wastage  of  lead  in  smelting  and  refining.  We  beg  to  state 
that  taking  our  operations  aa  a  whole  we  find  that  10  per  cent  is  a 
fair  average  to  allow.  We  have  some  smelting  works  which  cod- 
Btantly  show  a  loss  of  20  per  cent  in  smelting  alone  of  all  of  the  lead 
put  into  the  furnaces.  This  ia  not  because  these  works  are  not  as 
carefully  and  efficiently  operated  as  other  works,  but  because  of  the 
character  of  the  ores  smelted.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  smelt  Mis- 
souri ores  with  a  loas  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  but  these  are  not  the  class  of 
ores  imported,  and  this  is  not  the  class  of  smelting  which  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  connection  with  imported  ores.  No  silver, 
gold,  and  copper  has  to  be  recovered  from  the  Missouri  ores,  and  the 
process  is  radically  different  from  the  process  of  desilverized  smelting. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  same  statement  to  the  supposed  fact  that 
the  Government  allows  duty  to  be  paid  on  only  99  per  cent  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  lead  imported.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The  law  is  clear  and 
file  Treasury  Department  so  carries  it  out.  If  the  lead  is  exported  the 
bonds  can  be  canceled  by  the  exportation  of  90  per  cent  of  the  lead 
imported,  the  remaining  10  per  cent  having  been  lost  in  the  process  of 
smelting  and  relining;  but  if  duty  is  to  he  paid  on  the  lead  for  domestic 
consumption  the  duty  of  1^  cents  has  to  oe  paid  upon  the  whole  100 
per  cent  imported,  even  though  10  per  cent  of  it  is  lost  in  smelting  and 
refining. 

But  without  wearying  the  committee  with  reference  to  these  various 
erroneous  statements,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  carelessness  with 
which  Buch  statements  are  made  by  referring  to  the  sketch  of  a  tree 
somewhat  to  indicate  the  ramifications  of  the  lead  business.  Eight 
directors  are  mentioned  as  being  in  control  of  these  many  companies. 
Out  of  the  8  names  mentioned  4  are  not  directors  of  any  of  the  com- 
panies referred  to.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  from  which  all  of  the  rami- 
fications seem  to  radiate  is  referred  to  as  the  Guggenheim  Exploration 
Company.  This  company,  I  may  state  from  absolute  knowledge, 
does  not  own  a  lead  mme  or  a  lead  smelter  or  a  lead  refinery;  doesaot 
sell  or  buy  a  pound  of  lead,  and  does  not  even  own  stock  in  any  lead- 
producing,  smelting,  or  refining  company. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Edwabd  Brush, 
Vice-PresideJit  American  SmeUiiig  and  Rejlnvng  Company. 


,<ibyGoogk 
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STATEKEFT  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  LEAD  GOHPAITT,  NEW  TOBK  CITT, 
ASEXNO  RETENTIOH  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  PIO  LEAD,  BUl- 
iion,  akt)  lead  ore. 

5  Na88au  Street, 
New  York  City,  February  15,  1909. 
COHUITFEB  ON   WaTS   AND  &fEAN8, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Gentlemen:  The  8tate  of  Missouri  is  now  th6  foremost  lead  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  country.  In  the  growth  of  this  industry  the  St. 
Joseph  Lead  Company  has  had  a  prominent  share  since  1868.  In 
the  calendar  year  1908,  55,000  tons  of  pig  lead  were  made  by  it  at 
its  own  smeltme  and  refining  plant  on  the  Missouri  River.  This  was 
made  entirely  from  ore  taken  from  the  company's  own  mines  and 
from  the  mines  of  the  Doe  Kun  Lead  Company,  all  located  in  the 
southeast  Missotiri  lead  district,  a  description  of  which  has  ahcady 
been  presented  to  this  committee.  The  output  of  this  company  is 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  district  and  in  1908  it  was  about 
17  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  production  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  lai^e  producer  of  the  mineral  which  in  1907  added  to  the  coun- 
try's wealth  $38,707,576,  the  company  deems  it  necessary  to  state  to 
your  conunittee  some  reasons  why  tne  present  tariS  should  not  in 
any  event  be  reduced. 

I.  The  present  price  of  lead  is  extremely  htv  and  the  situation  in  the 
industry  is  unsaHsfactoy  to  both  capital  and  labor  and  should  not  he 
made  worse. 

The  average  price  of  lead  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  broadest  mar- 
ket, for  the  year  1908  was  f4,20  per  hundred  pounds,  and  at  the 
present  date,  February  15,  1909,  the  price  is  $4,025  per  hundred 
pounds.  This  is  an  abnormally  low  pnce,  as  the  following  record, 
extending  over  a  Jong  period  of  years,  shows:  The  average  price  for 
the  thirty  years  from  1820  to  1849  was  $5.31  per  hundred  pounds; 
from  1850  to  1879  it  was  $5.94;  from  1880  to  1889  it  was  $4.42;  from 
1890  to  1893  it  was  $4.16;  from  1894  to  1899  it  was  $3.55;  and  from 
1900  to  1908,  inclusive,  it  was  $4.58.  (See  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the 
United  States,  Ingalls,  p.  203.)  During  the  years  1U06  and  1907,  owing 
to  the  general  business  prosperity,  the  a.verage  price  at  New  York  was 
$5.66  and  $5.33  per  hundred  pounds.  But  the  impetus  given  to 
the  industry  during  those  years  which  brought  about  great  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  employees  of  this  and  other  companies 
and  which  caused  wide  development  work  in  all  lead  districts  has 
been  greatly  checked  by  the  low  price  of  1908.  It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-dav  after  the  companies  have 
worked  through  the  year  1908  shall  be  taken  as  the  viewpoint  of  the 
lead  industry  and  that  the  mistake  of  basint;  a  new  tariff  law  on  out- 
of-date  prosperity  shall  not  be  made.  Ihe  present  situation  has 
developed  notwithstanding  the  existing  tariff  and  in  spite  of  all  com- 
binations. During  the  year  1908  the, domestic  production  of  pig 
lead  in  the  United  States  decreased  about  26,000  tons.  (See  Engi- 
neerinc  and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  87,  1909,  pp.  51,  63,  and  64.)  Wide- 
spreau  closing  of  mines  resulted  fi'om  the  situation  and  wages  in  Mis- 
souri were  substantially  reduced.  Recently  a  petition  for  an  increase 
of  wages  signed  by  nearly  all  of  its  employees  was  presented  to  thie^ 
6I31&— AP— 09 16  OO^IC 
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company  and  was  denied.  The  signs  of  prosperity  which  surrounded 
the  industry  during  the  years  1906  and  1907  hare  disappeared  and 
Dew  projects  are  waiting  for  improTed  conditions.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion which  has  resulted  in  all  lead  mining  districts  of  the  counts' 
with  an  average  price  for  the  year  of  $4.20  per  hundred  pounds.  It 
is  submitted  that  with  lead  at  this  price  there  can  be  no  adequate 
growth  in  the  industry,  and  that  onlr  the  lai^est  corporations 
engaged  in  it  can  be  operated  at  all.  It  the  tariS  is  not  custurbed, 
renewed  confidence  in  the  future  will  arise  and  business  will  revive 
immediately;  but  if  reductions  in  duty  are  made,  radical  readjust- 
ments by  tEie  lead  producers  will  he  necessary  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition and  to  keep  their  mines  in  operation. 

II.  The  coat  ofmaHng  lead  in  Ihis  eouviry  is  much  higher  than  the  price 
at  which  Uad  can  he  bought  in  the  London  market.  Wages  miuit  be 
h,eaviiy  reduced  if  this  competition  is  to  he  met. 

The  cost  to  this  company  of  making  lead  for  the  year  ending  April 
30,  1908,  was  S3. 48  per  hundred  pounds  at  the  smelter,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  190S  tiie  average  price  of  foreign  lead  in  London  was 
about  $2.93  per  hundred  pounds,  or  £13  9s.  lOd.  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds.  (See  Annual  Statistical  Report  New  York  ^fetal  Exchange, 
1908,  p.  21.)  This  company  was  cairying  on  the  business  of  makmg 
lead  when  the  so-callea  Wijson  law  went  into  effect  in  1894,  which 
reduced  the  duty  on  lead  ore  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  and  the 
duty  on  pig  and  bar  lead  to  I  cent  per  pound,  and  which  brought 
down  the  average  price  for  four  years  considerably  below  4  cents. 
While  it  continued  to  produce  lead  during  the  years  from  1894  to 
1897,  it  became  necessary  several  times  to  reduce  the  wages  paid, 
and  the  hours  of  labor  were  increased.  During  this  period  the  wliole 
district  where  the  company's  mines  are  located  was  depressed  and 
filled  with  men  who  were  seeking  work.  After  the  passage  of  the 
DingleyAct  in  1897  wages  were  advanced,  until  in  1907  they  reached 
the  nighest  point  ever  attained.  The  following  table  shows  wages 
paid  by  this  company  over  a  series  of  years : 


Wogtt  paid  from  1890  to  1$08. 

MlmdrlllCTB. 

"""-* 

UtnedrillKi.   BKUwndi. 

tisa 

tl.26 

.goto  loo 
i.ioto  !a) 

.30 

From  1893  to  I90I  a  day's  work  was  ten  hours.  Since  1901  it  has 
been  eight  hours. 

If  the  present  tariff  is  reduced  the  history  of  the  years  1894-1897 
will  be  repeated  in  the  lead  industry.  Wages  will  be  reduced  and 
works  will  necessarily  close,  for  they  can  not  run  at  a  loss.  Men  resid- 
ing in  the  southeast  Missouri  lead  district  have  no  other  work  open 
to  them,  as  the  entire  population  is  dependent  on  the  success  of  the 
lead-mining  industry.     Ii  this  fails  they  and  their  f amiliea  wdlj  be 
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forced  to  eodure  another  long  period  of  depreBsion  and  want.  This 
company  -will  endeavor  to  meet  such  conditions  as  arise,  and  it  expects 
to  produce  lead,  but  it  frankly  admits  tttat  it  can  not  maintain  wages 
at  anything  like  the  present  wage  scale  if  the  price  of  lead  in  this 
country  is  to  be  governed  by  the  London  price, 

m.  The  existing  tariff  Tias  over  the  term  of  years  since  its  adoption 
proved  beneJiciaZ  in  raising  revenue,  in  developing  ike  home  industry, 
and  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  revenues  obtained  by  the  United  States  from  lead  imports 
8inc«  1898  have  already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. From  these  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  large 
domestic  production  of  lead  in  the  years  1906  and  1907  the  duties 
collected  on  foreign  ores  and  lead  were  in  excess  of  those  collected 
in  any  two  years  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  increasing 
domestic  production  shows  clearly  the  benefit  that  has  been  derived 
from  the  oetter  price  that  was  obtained  during  the  years  prior  to 
1908.  It  is  of  advantage  to  the  country  to  develop  this  natural 
resource,  not  only  because  it  thereby  increases  the  country's  wealth 
but  because  it  is  of  great  moment  that  both  in  times  of  peace  and  war 
a  substantial  output  of  lead  shall  be  made.  In  order  to  insure  inde- 
pendence in  this  respect,  preparations  need  to  be  made  for  a  number 
of  years  in  advance  and  mming  must  be  carried  forward  uninter- 
ruptedly. Moreover,  a  large  amount  of  developing  and  prospecting 
work  is  essential  to  successful  mining  in  the  southeast  Missouri 
district,  where  no  veins  occur  and  this  prospecting  can  only  be  carried 
on  when  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  continuance  of  a  fixed 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  great  growth  in  the  lead 
production  of  the  country  and  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
southeast  Missouri  lead  district  are  shown  by  statistics  already 
referred  to. 

IV,  The  tariff  benefits  aU  miners  alike  and  Jtas  not  created  any  trust  in 

lead  mining. 
To  demonstrate  this  proposition  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  output  of 
this  company,  which  mines,  refines,  and  sells  its  lead  entirely  inde- 
pendently and  is  not  controlled  by  any  other  corporation  whatsoever. 
This  output  has  increased  from  20,000  tons  in  the  year  1900  to  55,000 
tons  in  tne  year  1908.  Independent  mines  are  also  in  existence  in  all 
the  lead-producing  States.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  price  of 
lead  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  a  lead  combination,  hut  if  this  is  so  the 
price  follows  the  demand,  as  is  shown  by  its  variability  during  the 
past  three  years  and  by  its  great  decrease  in  the  year  1908.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  lead  industry  to  keep  the  price  where 
it  was  in  the  years  1906  and  1907,  but  actual  market  conditions  have 
controlled,  ■  It  is  also  noticeable  that  recently  an  international  smelt- 
ing company  has  been  organized  which  proposes  to  introduce  active 
competition  in  the  smelting  industry. 

V.  Manufat^rers  of  lead  products  will  only  temporarily  he  benefited  iy 

a  suppression  of  the  domestic  production. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  effect  of  a  decrease  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  lead  will,  while  irreparably  injuring  this  country,  benefit 
to  a  large  extent  the  Mexican  and  foreign  producers  of  lead  and  manu- 
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facturers  of  lead  products  in  this  country,  who  will  thereby  tem- 

Sorarily  increase  their  profits,  as  the  public  does  not  buy  pig  lead, 
[exican  and  Spanish  producers,  however,  in  this  event  will  soon  con- 
trol the  market  and  gradually  increase  prices  to  a  point  where  domes- 
tic production  can  not  increase,  but  where  the  forei}^  producers,  with 
a  low  labor  charge,  can  realize  greater  profits.  The  permanent  benefit 
will  therefore  go  to  the  foreign  markets,  and  manufacturers  of  lead 
products  will  find  a  situation  developing  which  will  hamper  their  own 
work.  The  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  are  not  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  domestic  producers  of  lead.  The  producers,  moreover, 
all  stand  together  to  ask  the  retention  of  the  existing  duties.  While 
the  situation  in  Idaho  and  the  other  Northwestern  States  is  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  in  Missouri,  the  results  that  will  follow  a 
reduction  of  duty  are  substantially  alike  in  both  places.  This  com- 
pany desires  to  mdorse  the  full  and  fair  statement  of  the  auestions 
at  issue  made  to  your  committee  in  behalf  of  the  lead  proaucers  of 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

VI.  The  voters  in  Missoyri  desire  (he  tariff  retained. 

It  is  universally  true  that  sections  of  the  country  benefited  by  a 
tariff  favor  it.  it  is  on  this  account  that  protection  appeals  to 
voters  for  they  have  realized  in  the  past  that  the  benefits  to  the 
locality  and  the  country  follow  their  votes.  Missouri  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rvile.  Great  advance  in  that  State  has  been  made  by 
reason  of  its  lead  and  zinc  deposits.  It  is  now  the  leader  in  the 
country  in  both  minerals.  The  voters  in  the  State  are  more  and 
more  appreciating  the  situation.  They  do  not  favor  the  tariff  to 
confer  benefits  on  corporations,  but  to  secure  work  for  themselves 
and  benefits  for  the  State.  They  realize  that  the  question  in  respect 
to  the  tariff  is  not  controlled  by  the  present  difference  in  cost  here 
and  in  countries  with  primitive  civihzations  because  they  are  deter- 
mined that  the  workers  in  this  country  shall  constantly  improve 
their  condition  and  shall  not  be  considered  a  stationary  element  in 
the  problem  of  production.  Employers  of  labor  in  this  country 
must  meet  this  condition,  and  can  do  so  only  when  adequate  pro- 
tection is  given  an  industry  which  can  be  attacked  from  without. 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Company, 
By  DwiGiiT  A.  Jones,  President. 

MICA. 

[Paragraph  184.] 

THE  ASHEVILLE  MICA  COXPANY.  ASHEVnXB,  V.  C,  SITBMITS 
PETITION  FOB  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  UCA. 

Abbeville,  N.  C,  February  £3, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Commitiee  on  Ways  and  ^fean8, 

Wanhington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  we  hand  you  a  petition  signed  by  a  great  many 
miners  of  domestic  mica,  whicfi  we  trust  you  can  yet  give  due  con- 
eideration  to.     The  present  tariff  is  defective  in  "that  it  does  not 
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definitely  classify  mica  according  to  the  way  it  ia  known  in  the  trade, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  has  been 
collected  than  was  intended. 

The  inclosed  classification  is  based  upon  a  fair  rendering  of  the 
present  tariff,  except  in  one  particular  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  has 
been  written  by  men  experienced  in  the  mica  business.  It  will  give  a 
fair  amount  of  protection  to  the  domestic  miner  and  a  greater  amount 
of  revenue  than  has  heretofore  been  collected.  The  one  raise  in  the 
proposed  duty  is  in  class  0,  from  12  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound.  It 
takes  2  pounds  of  class  B  and  3  pounds  of  class  A  to  make  1  pound  of 
class  C;  therefore  it  equalizes  the  amount  of  duty  according  to  how 
far  along  the  article  has  progressed  to  the  finished  state. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  decision  lately  rendered  by  the 
United  States  appraisers  at  New  York,  showing  that  under  the  present 
wording  there  has  been  evasion  of  the  duty  because  of  the  indefinite 
wording  of  the  present  law. 

Any  other  iniormation  you  desire  will  be  gladly  furnished  you. 
Youra,  respectfully, 

AsHfiviLLE  Mica  Co., 
Per  W.  Vanob  Bbown. 


Fbbbuabt  15, 1909. 
United  States  General  Appraiaeia,  New  York.    In  the  iiuitt«r  of  proteet  31556S-837 
of  Wat8ua  Broe.  against  the  aaseeament  of  duty  b}'  the  collector  of  custome  at  the 
port  nt  Boetoa. 

Before  Board  No.  2;  Fischer,  geDenl  ftppraiaer. 

The  mercbandiee  conaiata  of  mica  which  has  been  cut  by  a  knife  or  sciseora  into 
rectangular  aheeta  or  plates.  Duty  was  assessed  thereon  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  184,  tariff  act  of  1897,  ae  "raica, 
cut  or  trimmed,"  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  importers  that  the  said  merchandise  is 
dutiable  properly  at  6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  iho  sune 
paragraph  as  "mica,  XXX,  rough  trimmed  only. 

The  samplee  before  us  disclose  sheets  of  mica  cut  by  a  knife  or  scissors  to  true  geo- 
metric shape  or  definite  size,  and  by  assorting  are  found  to  be  ready  for  use  as  imported 
for  electrical,  insulating,  and  other  purpoees  for  which  merchantable  and  rect^nized 
"cut  mica"  ia  used.  The  evidence  ahows  that  rough-trimmed  or  Ihumb-trimmed 
mica,  as  uniformly  recognized  in  the  trade,  is  mica  from  which  the  rough  circumfer- 
ences have  been  removed.  To  accomplish  this  a  sickle  or  the  hand  of  the  operator 
alone  is  used;  whereas  to  obtain  the  cut  and  trimmed  mica  the  article  after  being  split 
is  cleanly  cut  to  a  definite  shape  or  size,  and  is  capable  of  use  in  that  form  for  electrical 
work,  stoves,  smoke  shades,  ur  lamp  chimneys.  Each  uarlicular  use  requires  a  par- 
ticular size  and  shape,  and  while  the  published  price  list  of  tiealera  in  mica  quote 
certain  sizes,  many  other  sizes  than  those  embraced  in  said  standard  lists  are  cut  as 
each  consumer  may  demand  the  same  for  bis  particular  purpose.  All  of  the  sheets 
before  ua  are  Rnitihed  and  ready  for  use,  and  the  trade  rect^nize  them  as  mica  sheete 
cut  and  tximmed.  The  importers  do  not  deny  that  this  mica  ia  cut  and  trimmed,  but 
they  contend  that  it  is  not  cut  to  some  true  and  exact  size  referred  to  in  the  trade  cir- 
culars. There  are  many  sheets  in  this  lot  which  do  not  measure  exactly  up  to  the  size 
called  tor  by  the  said  hata,  and  even  if  all  are  not  of  thia  character,  in  any  event  the 
impOTtera'  contention  can  not  be  sustained.  The  rule  is  well  established  that  an 
admixture  of  merchandise  subjects  the  whole  to  the  highest  rate  provided  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  same.     United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133). 

The  evidence  in  this  case  justiftea  a  ruling  at  variance  with  that  arrived  at  by  the 
board  in  Abstract  19340  (T.  D.  29159);  and  we  find  therefore  that  the  merchandise 
befcoe  UB  is  mica  cut  and  tiinuned,  dutiable  at  the  rates  as  assessed.  The  proteet 
ia  overruled  and  the  decision  of  the  collectrar  affirmed. 

BoASS  or  Vmno  Stmam  Qmhvlu.  Anuwvk: 
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Exhibit  B. 

Clbvblakd,  Ohio,  Jaawny  tt,  1909. 
Hon.  8.  E.  Fatnb, 

Chairman  Way*  toid  Uearu  Committee, 

WoMhijufUm,  D.C. 
Dbah  Sir:  We  being  either  minere,  manufacturera,  or  dealere  in  domeatic  mica 
wiahiug  to  increase  the  production  of  mica  in  the  United  8tat«s.  and  believing; thftta 
tail  protective  tariff  on  foreign  production  properly  administered  will  do  this,  have 
with  several  parties  like  intere«ted  conferred  togetner  to  find  an  agreement  of  views 
to  which  we  could  all  subscribe. 

Believing  also  that  your  committee  would  consider  and  ponaibly  follow  a  concerted 
ezpreBaion  of  opinion,  we  present  the  following,  Suggesting  that  it  replace  the  present 
section  184  of  Schedule  C: 

Mica  shall  be  classed  as  follows  and  subject  to  the  following  duty:  (a)  "Thumb 
trimmed,"  mica  as  mined  or  thumb  trimmed,  6  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  (i)  "knife  trimmed,"  the  rough  edges  removed  with  knife,  sheatB,  or  machine, 
10  centA  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (c)  "cut  mica,"  mica  that  has  been 
cut  or  punched  to  any  dimension  or  shape,  20  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  (d)  "sphttings,"  roica  split  to  a  thicknem  of  five-thousandths  of  an  inch  or 
lees,  12  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (e)  "built-up  plate."  mica  in  any 
form,  grade,  or  condition  that  is  built  up  or  cemented  together  with  any  ninding  mate- 
rial, 20  cents  per  ]>ound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

iVusting  that  this  will  meet  with  your  approval,  we  remain, 
YouiB,  respectfully, 

Tbb  Great  Southern  Mica  Cohpant, 
H.  H.  Wabd,  Surelary. 
(ffigced  hy  Hall  Biothera,  Boonetord,  N.  0.,  and  71  othen.) 


the  laubentide  mica  co.,  of  fittsbtmo,  pa.,  asks  a  kose 
defuhte  classification  fob  ioga  fbodticts. 

PrrrsBUBQ,  Pa.,  February  £5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  reviewing  the  statements  made  at  the 
tariff  hearings  with  reference  to  mica,  and  with  your  permission  will 
call  attention  to  some  which  have  been  made  that  may  mislead  the 
committee.  For  instance,  Mr.  Jefferson  stated  that  his  firm  had  not 
bought  any  Canadian  mica  and  shipped  it  across  the  border.  This 
statement  is  not  true,  as  the  Munsell  Company,  who  own  the  Mica 
Insulator  Company,  with  which  Mr.  Jefferaon  is  connected,  are  large 
purchasers  of  Canadian  amber  mica  and  are  shipping  it  to  Schenec- 
tadT,  N.Y.  "^"^    ^ 

Ihe  statement  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which  he  evidently  refers  to  the 
production  of  white  or  muscovite  mica  as  being  rather  limited  in 
this  country,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mica  deposits  have  not  been 
developed  owing  to  India  competition.  In  this  connection  I  would 
state  that  our  company  has  mined  one  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
rough-mined  mica  during  the  past  twelve  months  in  Custer  County, 
S.  Dak.,  where  we  have  an  unlimited  supply,  and  are  the  largest 
miners  in  this  country. 

Again,  Mr.  Jelferson  asks  that  60  per  cent  duty  be  placed  on  man- 
ufactured mica,  which  would  include  Canadian  amber  plate  such  as 
we  are  manufacturing  in  Ottawa  and  shipping  to  our  works  at  East 
Pittsburg.  If  the  pncea  of  amber  mica  are  known  to  the  committee 
they  wilTteadil/  uaawituid  tkat  it  is  quita  t  hardahip  to  tha  import- 
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era  of  this  grade  of  material  on  account  of  the  reiy  high  values.  The 
amber  plate  which  we  build  in  Canada  is  built  according  to  our  epeci- 
fication,  and  practically  the  same  quantity  of  amber  sphttings  ia 
used  in  the  plate  that  we  would  otherwise  import  as  splittings.  Our 
company  will  not  ask  for  the  ehmiuation  or,  in  fact,  any  change  in 
the  duty,  ad  valorem  or  specific,  on  Canadian  amber  mica,  and  are 
willing  to  have  it  remain  as  it  is,  but  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
muscovite  mica,  which  is  imported  from  India  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries and  could  be  imported  from  Canada  if  the  duty  was  eliminated, 
without  distinguishing  between  the  two  grades  of  material,  namely, 
pfalogopite  and  muscovite. 

Mr.  Jefferson  states  that  the  muscovite  mined  in  this  countty  is 
hard  and  clear  and  hardly  adaptable  for  most  electrical  purposes. 
While  considerable  of  the  muscovite  mined  in  this  country  is  hard, 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  states,  yet  our  product  obtamed  from  South  Dakota 
is  as  soft  as  the  India,  if  not  softer,  and  very  desirable  for  electrical 
insulation. 

Mr.  Underwood's  reply  to  Mr.  Jefferson  is  well  taken,  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  also  that  we  should  have  protection  against  the 
foreign  miner  and  manufacturer  of  muscovite  mica  in  India  or  other 
coimtries  where  the  price  of  labor,  particularly  in  India,  is  about 
8  cents  per  day,  agamst  $2.50  to  $4,  which  we  are  obhged  to  pay 
our  miners  for  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  careful  to  ask  for  protection  against  the  manu- 
factured product  being  imported  into  the  country,  as  his  companv  con- 
trols a  large  output  of  India  mica,  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Kmgsley,  of 
the  same  company,  they  are  miners  of  India  mica,  consequently  they 
have  had  advantage  of  importing  their  own  raw  material  at  a  very 
low  cost,  manufacturing  it  at  Schenectady  and  selling  it  at  very  hign 
prices;  and  as  some  of  the  consumers  and  manufacturers  of  IntDa 
product  purchased  fpom  Mr.  Kingsley's  company  would  be  required 
to  pay  them  25  to  35  per  cent  more  for  the  raw  material  than  they 
obtained  it  for  themselves,  you  can  imagine  that  the  other  importers 
and  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  have  no  chance  whatever 
of  marketing  their  product  against  that  of  the  Munsell  company. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Jefferson  asks  that  60  per  cent  duty  be 
placed  on  manufactured  mica,  muscovite,  and  phlogopite,  or  Canadian 
amber,  as  they  have  the  advantage  of  importing  tne  raw  material 
(muscovite)  at  very  low  values,  and  consequently  crowd  out  of  the 
market  any  of  the  other  manufacturers.  The  duty  on  manufactured 
muscovite  mica  is  taken  care  of  in  our  modified  tariff  clause  mentioned 
hereinafter. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  reply  to  Mr.  Clark  is  a  misleading  statement.  The 
veins  of  mica  in  our  mine  at  South  Dakota  are  at  least  15  feet  wide, 
it  not  wider,  and  from  present  indications  the  supply  is  inexhausti- 
ble; so  you  will  see  there  are  large  veins  of  mica,  and  mining  in  this 
country  is  profitable  and  can  he  made  profitable  if  the  miners  are 
protected  with  suitable  tariff  to  develop  their  properties. 

Mr.  Webster's  statement  that  "North  Dakota  is  producing  some 
mica"  is  misleading.  North  Dakota  does  not  produce  any  mica, 
but  South  Dakota  produces  mica  in  abundance,  as  we  can  prove. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  statement  that  we  can  not  get  suitable  mica  in 
this  country  to  manufacture  built-up  mica  is  not  truthfully  stated, 
as  we  are  manufacturing  built-up  mica  plate  from  ttievjwq<Ju?koi 
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our  mines  in  South  Dakota,  which  ia  juBt  as  satisfactory  as  any 
India  mica  ever  produced.  It  is  an  exceptionally  good  mica  for 
splitting  or  cleaving,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  producing  it  to  the 
right  tmckness,  namely,  from  0.0005  inch  to  0.0015  inch, 

Mr.  Kinsley  states  that  his  company  ships  Canadian  amber  mica 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  quoted  as  stating  that  they 
do  not  ship  Canadian  amberto  this  country. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  quite  willing  to  sacrifice  his  interest  with  Mr. 
Grindstaff  as  a  southern  miner,  because  the  Government  has  helped 
him  to  import  India  mica  of  the  same  quality  at  la«s  cost. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  reply  to  Mr.  Underwood  to  the  effect  that  they  can 
not  use  American  mica  for  commutator  work  does  not  agree  witn  the 
circular  published  by  them  to  the  effect  that  they  are  usin^  India 
mica  for  commutator  work  of  a  certain  class,  ana  such  India  mica 
as  they  use  for  this  purpose  displaces  the  same  amount  of  American 
muscovite  of  an  equal  grade. 

The  statements  made  by  Watson  Brothers  in  their  letter  regarding 
the  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States  and  its  quality  wiO 
evidently  mislead  the  committee  unless  they  are  better  informed. 
These  have  been  covered  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  letter,  and  we 
will  not  take  your  time  to  repeat  them  further  than  to  say  that 
Watson  Brothers  are  importers  of  mica  and  not  miners  in  the  United 
States. 

The  statement  that  mica  mining  in  this  country  consists  of  mining 
feldspar  and  quartz  to  get  some  mica  is  an  absolute  untruth.  And 
that  this  country  can  not  produce  mica  in  equal  size  or  quality  and 
that  the  domestic  material  is  used  only  for  punching  or  grinding  can 
be  classed  in  the  same  statement. 

Mr.  Watson's  statement  to  the  effect  that  splittings  can  not  be  made 
in  this  country  is  of  course  without  foundation.  We  can  produce 
for  an  exhibit  spUttings  which  we  have  manufactured  from  South 
Dakota  mica  which  are  equal  in  every  particular,  grade  and  quality, 
to  those  obtained  in  India. 

We  are  attaching  hereto  for  your  information  a  clause  more  defi- 
nitely and  clearly  stated  than  that  in  the  present  tariff.  It  differs 
from  that  which  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the  southern  miners  in 
that  we  have  not  included  the  Canadian  or  Mexican  phl<^opitie, 
known  to  the  trade  as  "amber"  mica.  As  this  material  is  not  mined 
in  the  United  States,  we  do  not  think  it  should  be  included  with  the 
muscovite.  We  are  quite  willing  that  the  present  duty  on  Canadian 
amber  should  remain  as  it  is.  As  stated  in  previous  letter,  the  Cana- 
dian amber  mica  question  has  received  constant  attention  from  the 
American  consul  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  the  present  value  and  duly 
places  this  material  at  such  a  point  as  it  wiU  not  interfere  with  the 
product  of  the  American  miner. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  you  the  facts  concerning  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  product  of  the  American  mines  producing  mus- 
covite mica,  and  correcting  the  misstatements  that  have  been  made 
by  those  who  are  interested  only  in  the  importation  of  a  mineral 
which  will,  if  it  is  fostered,  jeopardize  the  mining  of  the  same  quahty 
of  material  in  this  country. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  J.  Losgmobe, 

Yice-Premdent. 


^d  by  Google 
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Exhibit  A. 

AU  mica,  with  the  exception  oi  Canadian  and  Mexican  phlogopite  (known  to  the 
trade  as  "amber"  mica),  shall  be  classified  aa  follows  and  subject  to  the  following' 

(a)  '"ntumb  trimmed."  Mica  as  mined,  cobbed,  ca  thumb  trimmed,  6  cents  per 
piNjnd  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

a  "Knife  trimmed,"    Mica  with  the  rough  edges  removed  with  knife,  shears,  or 
ina,  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(c)  "Cut."  Mica  that  has  been  cut  or  punched  to  any  dimensions  or  shape,  20 
cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(d)  ''SpltttingB,"— Mica  split  to  a  thickness  of  five-thousandths  of  an  inch  or  lem, 
12  cents  per  pound  and  20  pet  cent  ad  valorem. 

(e)  "Built-up  plate." — Mica  in  any  form  or  condition  that  ia  built  up  or  cemented 
together  with  any  bindinc  materia],  20  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above  claasiScation  and  duties  apply  only  to  Muscovite 
mica  which  ia  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  does  not  apply  to  Canadian  or 
Mexican  phlogopite  (amber)  mica,  as  the  latter  material  is  not  mined  in  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic  product.  We  agree 
together  that  the  present  rate  ot  duty  on  American  mica  will  be  satiafactary,  uid  we  do 
DM  desire  any  change. 


WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS. 

[Paragraph  191.] 

TEE  WSSTEBV  CLOCK  MAHTTFACTUBIHO  CO.,  OF  lUIVOIS,  PRO- 
TESTS AOAIKST  BSDUCTIOH  OF  DUTY  OH  TIXEFIECES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19, 1909. 

COMMtTTBE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeanS, 

Waehington,  D.  C. 

Gentleubn:  The  undersigned,  Western  Clock  Manufacturing 
Coni[>any,  an  Illinois  corporation,  respectfully  protests  gainst  any 
lowering  of  the  tariff  upon  watches  and  clocks,  and  for  reasons  there- 
for state  as  follows : 

The  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Chicago,  June  IS,  1908,  pro- 
vides as  follows:  "In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  pro- 
tection is  best  maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  wUl 
equal  the  difTereuce  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  the  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries. " 
Thifl  we  believe  to  be  the  true  principle  and  offer  the  following  state- 
ment in  support  of  our  beUef  that  the  existing  tariff  on  watches  and 
clocks  of  the  cheaper  grade  should  not  be  reduced.  A  concrete  illus- 
tration will  afford  perhaps  the  best  argument  that  can  be  advanced. 

The  weUrknown  cheap  clock  that  is  sold  to  the  consumer  at  60 
cents  to  $1,  sells  at  wholesale  at  50  cents.  The  cost  of  this  clock 
may  be  divided  as  follows : 

Ognti. 

Ub« 19 

Material ISJ 

Superintended. ce,  depreciation  of  plant,  and  general  expenses,  including  experi- 
mental department  and  sales  department IM 

Profit. Oli 

Tola] IT 

It  requires  263  operations  to  put  this  clock  together,  one  of  which 
akme  costs  1.65  cents,  and  three  others  together  3.10  cents,  leaving 
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for  the  balance  of  259  operations  15.25  cents,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  labor  is  not  overpaid. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  this  clock  with  a  similar  clock  of  foreign 
make,  we  find  that  the  foreigner  has  the  following  advantages : 

First,  it  is  found  by  actual  investigation  that  the  proportion  of 
German  to  American  labor  is  as  about  8  to  20  cents,  or,  in  oth^ 
words,  where  the  American  labor  on  this  clock  is  paid  19  cents, 
German  labor  is  paid  but  7.60  cents,  maki  :  a  difference  of  11.40 
cents  in  favor  of  American  labor  and  advantage  of  German  manu- 
facture. (A  German  workman,  who  had  a  contract  to  produce  such 
clocks  in  Germany,  made  the  statement  that  the  contract  price  for 
labor  on  such  a  clock  is  26  pfennigs,  or  about  6)  cents  United  Stat«s 
money.) 

Second,  material  is  cheaper  abroad  owing  to  the  cheaper  price  paid 
for  the  labor  to  produce  raw  material  used  in  this  clock,  which  amounts 
in  brass  to  about  1  cent  per  clock,  and  in  steel  wire  about  one-half 
cent. 

Third,  the  cost  of  superintendence,  office  expenses,  etc.,  is  in  the 
same  proportion  as  labor — that  is  to  say,  where  the  American  pays 
10.50  cents  the  German  pays  about  4.20  cents,  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  German  of  6.30  cents. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  shown  that  the  American  manufacturer 
is  at  a  disadyantage  of  19.20  cents  per  clock,  as  compared  with  the 
German  manufacturer,  and  the  writer  has  seen  instances  where  this 
clock  imported  from  Germany  has  been  appraised  at  27  cents,  this 
caUing  for  a  duty  of  10.8  cents  (file  Nos.  40946-40947). 

The  Crerman  manufacturer  has  under  the  present  tariff  an  advan- 
tage over  the  American  manufacturer  of  19.20  cents  less  10.80  cents 
duty,  or  8.40  on  each  clock,  of  which  6.90  are  due  to  cheaper  labor  and 
1.5  to  cheaper  material.  It  will  beseen,  therefore,  that  under  the  rule 
laid  down  m  the  Repubfican  platform  the  existing  tariff  should  not 
be  reduced,  but  should  actually  be  raised.  (.According  to  latest 
information,  such  cheap  clocks  are  priced  as  low  as  25  cents  to  26 
cents,  paying  a  dut^  of  no  more  than  10  cents  to  10.40  cents.) 

Further,  a  very  vital  point  is  the  advantage  the  Gierman  manufac- 
turer has  over  the  Amencan  through  the  excellent  horological  schools 
established  by  the  Government  in  districts  where  clock  makinf  is 
carried  on.  These  schools  are  equipped  by  the  State  and  headedbj 
professors  and  experts  whose  services  are  free  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  is  done  by  them  for  the  manu- 
facturers. In  this  country  every  manufacturer  of  clocks  is  obhged 
to  sustain  an  experimental  department  at  his  own  expense.  Fur- 
thermore, he  fails  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  expert  workmen  pro- 
duced through  these  schools  in  Germany. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  in  justice  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
appropriations  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  similar  horological 
schools,  which  would  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  manufacturer  but 
to  the  laborer  as  well. 

If  the  existing  tariff  is  reduced,  two  courses  only  are  open  to  the 
American  clock  manufacturer.  Either,  first,  to  close  out  a  business 
which  would  not  possibly  be  conducted  at  a  profit,  or,  second,  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which 
in  all  likelihood  would  be  adopted. 
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The  STerage  wage  of  the  610  workmeo  (exclusive  of  salaried 
employees)  in  our  factory  is  19i  cents  per  hour.  The  average  wage 
of  the  workman  in  the  German  clock  factories  which  the  writer 
visited  was  given  the  writer  as  between  3  and  3^  marks  per  day,  that 
is  in  Unitea  States  money  72  cents  to  84  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
or  7.30  to  8.40  cents  per  hour,  which  is  about  as  8  to  20  compared 
with  the  wage  paid  in  our' factory,  the  latter  being  little  enough  for  the 
workman  to  live  upon,  and  yet  is  all  that  the  factory  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  E.  Koth,  as  secretary  of  The  Western  Clock  Manufacturing 
Company,  makes  these  statements  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  in  Germany  from  information  received  by  him  during  a 
visit  to  Germany  in  1905,  from  a  German  factory  owner  whose  works 
Mr.  Koth  inspected  with  said  owner.  The  information  which  he 
received  from  the  owner  was  verified  by  a  former  superintendent  of 
said  factory  who  is  do  longer  in  its  employ. 

The  facts  hereinabove  set  forth  can  be  verified  and  substantiated, 
and  we  therefore  submit  that  any  reduction  of  tariff  would  be  a 
wrong  not  only  to  the  manufacturer,  hut  to  the  American  laborer 
as  w^. 

AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Tbe  Wbsteen  Clock  Manufacturing  Compant, 
E.  Roth,  Secretary  and  Qeiieral  Manager. 


STATEHEKT  SUBHTTTED  BY  THE  FREHCE  CEAMBEB  OF  COX- 
■EBCE  OF  HEW  TOBE  CITT,  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE  HCPOBTEBS 
OF  FBEHCH  WATCHES. 

32  Bboadwat, 
New  York  City,  February  S7,1909. 
Cohmitteb  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GEi*TuaiBN:  We  respectfully  beg  to  submit  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration the  following  remarks: 

Both  the  United  States  and  France  are  manufacturers  of  watches, 
and  import  and  export  about  the  same  quantity.  The  cost  price 
and  sale  price  of  these  watches  is  about  the  same  for  the  different 
marks  represented  throughout  the  world,  such  as  the  "Waltham" 
and  "Elgm,"  American  marks;  the  "Omega,"  "Longines,"  and  "Ze- 
nith," Swiss  marks;  the  "Lip,"  "Gallia,"  and  "Uti,"  French  marks; 
which  are  all  stem-winders  with  lever  escapement,  and  jeweled  gen- 
erally 15  holes. 

The  raw  materials  for  all  these  various  fabrics  are  the  same  and 
often  of  the  same  origin.  The  methods  employed  are  the  same, 
and  the  cost  of  labor  (which  is  only  a  secondaiy  consideration  in  this 
case)  is  about  the  same  in  the  three  countries.  All  these  marks, 
whether  American,  Swiss,  or  French,  are  sold  to  all  French  watch- 
makers at  prices  varying  only  by  a  few  centimes.  As  an  illustration 
we  might  state  that  the  price  m  these  watches  for  the  marks  above 
mentioned,  in  oxidized  steel  cases,  duty  and  freight  paid,  is  about 
22  francs  tor  the  average  watch. 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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If  we  compare  the  duties  on  such  watches  in  the  United  States 
and  in  France,  we  find: 


Valu. 

Duly  paid  l.y  Franch 
lota  the  sut«. 

ffiSS' 

Pm  cent  or 
ttwvilue. 

LsvertKaMTn.nl: 

tie 

22 

IS.7S 
9.90 

u.w 

VslDd. 

"?|a^*?s3 

^„. 

Per  cent  of 

IE  |aw«h: 

I" 

1 

ij 

Owing  to  the  high  duty  on  watches  imported  into  the  United  States 
competition  by  European  manufacturers  is  greatly  handicapped  aod 
the  domestic  manufacturers  get  a  very  high  figure  for  their  goods, 
but  as  they  can  not  get  rid  of  their  whole  production  in  their  own 
country,  they  must  export  to  Europe,  and  actually  one  of  the  largest 
American  manufacturers  is  making  great  efforts  to  enter  the  French 
market. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  duty  on  French  imported  watches 
is  maintained  the  French  manufacturers  will  have  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  protect  thomselvea  against  the  aggressive  com- 
petition of  American  exporters,  to  increase  considerabry  the  duties 
on  watches  of  American  origin,  and  the  first  manufactured  articles 
to  which  increased  duties  would  be  applied  are  the  watch  cases 
{designated  as  gold  cosed)  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  are  called  to  find  a  very  wide  market  in  the  near  future  in  France, 
where  this  article  is  not  manufactured,  whilst  it  is  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  These  prospects,  which  are  certainly  encouraging  for 
your  manufacturers,  would  be  greatly  handicapped  if,  in  the  next 
tariff,  the  exorbitant  duties  actually  levied  on  French  watches  were 
to  be  maintained,  whilst  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  French  watches 
imported  into  the  United  States  would  be  an  eouitable  measure 
favoring  the  American  consumer,  and  which  would  stimulate  by  a 
loyal  competition  the  activity  of  the  domestic  manufacturers,  whose 
prosperity  would  certainly  not  be  endangei-ed  hy  a  small  importation 
of  French  watches  into  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  view  of  the  above  considerations  you  will 
recognize  that  the  reduction  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  French 
watcnes  would  have  beneficial  results  for  both  countnaa  without 
endangering  the  trade  of  aither. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the  attention  which  it 
desen'cs,  in  our  opinion,  we  remain,  gentlemen, 
Very  respectfully. 

The  Pbench  Chamber  op  Commehcb  of  New  Yobk, 
Henbt  E.  Godbd,  President. 


WATCH  DIALS. 


TEE    O'HAKA    WALTEAK    DUX    COKFAHY,    WALTHAK,    KASS.. 

STTGQESTS  IfEW  CLASSIFICATIOF  AHD  SCHEDUXE  OF  KATES 

FOB  ESAHELED  WATCH  DIALS. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  February  16, 1909. 
Hon.  Seheno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WaaUngton,D.  C. 

SiE :  Wehave  the  honor  tofile,  assupplemental  to  our  brief  of  Novem- 
ber 23  last,  additional  facts  relative  to  the  needs  of  our  industry. 

Aa  stated,  since  1S90  we  have,  at  large  expenditure,  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  manufacturing  plant  for  the  production  of  watch  dials, 
requiring  skilled  employees,  who  receive  good  wages.  When  we 
commenced  business,  in  1890,  enameled  dials  of  all  kinds  were 
imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities  and  at  high  prices. 

Years  ago  all  dials  were  painted  by  hand.  We  then  invented  a 
process  for  painting  in  mineral  colors  on  watch  dials.  This  process 
could  not  be  patented  without  advertising  to  the  world  the  saving 
it  made  in  labor.  We  were  then  enabled  to  not  only  compete  with  the 
low  wages  paid  abroad  but  to  make  a  good  profit.  Through  it  and 
OUT  competition  we  reduced  the  price  of  dials  to  all  manufacturers  in 
America  60  per  cent. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  gave  permission  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Com- 
pany to  use,  for  the  sum  ot  $25,000,  our  process,  which  later  was 
stolen,  or,  as  one  Swiss  manufacturer  naively  told  the  writer,  was 
"rediscovered."  As  a  consequence,  all  foreign  dial  makers  are  now 
using  our  process  without  remuneration  to  us  and  their  labor  cost  ia 
now  one-third  of  what  we  are  obliged  to  pay. 

In  1897  we  appealed  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
a  specific  duty,  rather  than  an  ad  valorem,  as  the  only  sure  way  to 
compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  here  and 
abroad.  The  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  would  protect  us;  that  it  has  not  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  watch  dial  importations  have  so  steadily  increased 
that  they  have  practically  absorbed  the  trade  in  certain  Imes.  They 
are  able  to  deliver  dials  at  the  United  States  watch  factories  and  pay  a 
commission  to  the  middletaan  at  prices  we  can  not  meet. 

Dials  are  small  in  size  and  are  rarely  counted  by  customs  exami- 
ners. To  facihtate  this  packages  must  be  opened,  to  which  the 
importers  will  not  submit.  Dials  are  an  assembled  part  and  do  not 
go  to  the  consumer,  but  are  sent  directly  to  the  manufacturer;  yet 
the  importers  claim  that  if  the  packages  are  broken  for  examination 
the  value  of  their  goods  is  affected.  Substantially,  enamel  dials  are 
not  classified  aa  a  distinct  article  in  Treasury  statistirs,  hut  are  ■ 
bunched  with  other  material  associated  with  the  manufacture  of 
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w&tches,  80  that  ac<nir&te  data  respecting  quantities,  values,  and 
prices  are  inaccessible. 

The  American  watch  and  instrument  manufacturers  are  now 
patronizing  foreign  factories;  they  only  order  from  us  when  they 
desire  especial  expedition  and  in  the  case  of  order  work. 

In  1897  we  were  informed  that  the  volume  of  the  dial  businese  was 
not  sufficiently  large  to  be  of  much  consequence  to  the  Government 
as  a  revenue  producer.  This  is  true  when  compared  with  other 
classes  of  staple  imports.  We  confidently  assert  that  with  adequate 
tariff  production  we  can  give  employment  in  this  country  to  several 
thousand  work  people  at  good  wages.  Instrument  and  watch  makers 
are  highly  protected,  but  the  dial  maker  has  heretofore  been  asked  to 
exist  on  but  a  remnant  of  protection.  We  are  the  only  United  States 
manufacturers  of  enameled  goods  to-dav  making  watch  dials.  We 
have  facilities  in  the  way  of  tools  and  plant  superior  to  any  factory 
abroad,  yet  are  unable  to  meet  foreign  competition  and  make  a  profit. 
Indeed,  m  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have  run  our  factory  at  a  loss, 
although  this  loss  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  tarifi,  but  in  a  measure  to 
business  depression.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  committee  to  know 
by  name  the  various  dial  manufacturers  who  in  the  recent  past  have 
been  forced  by  the  inadequate  tariff  protection  to  abandon  the 
business: 


Schmaltz  &  Firmbach,  New  York. 
Gold  &  Co.,  Hew  York. 
Pilgrim  Dial  Company,  New  York. 
Caeser  Brothers,  New  York  and  Long  Is- 

Eaton  Dial  CompaQv,  Sae  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
Haffen  4  Winchel,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Moeer  Brothers,  Chicago,  ill. 
Chicago  Dial  and  Enamel  Company,  Chi- 


Eines  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dutt  A  Solace,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Christ  Wasemer,  Waterbuty,  Conn. 
Boeder  A  O'Hara,  Waltham,  Masa. 
E.  D.  Wetherbee,  Waltham,  Haas. 
Williams  &  Wetherbee^  Waltham,  Hi 
Elgin  Dial  Comrany,  Elgin,  111. 
Joseph  Solace,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Joseph  Kiel,  Providence,  R.  I. 


111. 

Foreign  dials  are  put  on  American  watches  and  sold  at  home  and 
abroad  as  American  goods.  To  avoid  the  law  the  foreign  makers 
use  a  rubber  stamp  with  which  to  imprint  on  the  back  of  the  dials  the 
country  of  origin.  With  a  slightly  moistened  cloth  the  marking  ia 
easily  erased — a  common  practice.  In  1905  a  lar^  American  com- 
pany objected  to  having  their  name  stamped  on  the  dials  which  were 
made  abroad,  because  they  did  not  fit  the  movements  and  were  sold 
by  importers  as  their  goods.  The  importers  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  induce  any  foreign  manufacturer  of  note  to  establish  a 
factory  in  this  countrv. 

We  feel  that  tliere  is  no  positive  way  of  insuring  the  proper  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  watcli  diab,  unless 
foreign  market  values  are  ascertained  accurately  and  the  goods 
counted  on  arrival  by  the  customs  officers. 

Dial  making  calls  for  skilled  hand  labor  in  a  specific  line.  Our 
people  are  educated  at  large  expense  to  us,  and  are  mfRcult  to  replace. 
To  the  foreign  maker  muc^  floating  help  is  available,  at  lowest  wages, 
and  there  are  industrial  schools  which  turn  out  dial  makers.  With 
the  imposition  of  a  higher  duty,  the  manufacture  of  enameled  goods 
in  this  country  will  certainly  be  stimulated,  insuring  large  and  lucra- 
tive employment  of  help.  Substantially,  we  pay  three  times  iis 
much  for  labor,  per  employee,  as  governs  in  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  "home  workers'*  ui  these  countries  make  "ordi- 
nary" dials  at  still  lower  rates.  i     v.  ■ut.is;!!^ 
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The  Americai}  watch  and  instrument  makers  here,  utilizing  foreign 
dials,  at  minimmn  cost,  are  able  to  ship  their  product  to  neany  every 
foreign  country. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  the  American  manufacturers  of 
watches,  who  have  gained  great  prestige  for  their  productfi  in  foreign 
markets,  have  received  in  the  return  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  imported 
materials  used,  including  dials,  a  sum  aggregating  $8,193  in  refund 
by  the  drawback  privilege,  substantially  mcreasing  their  profits. 
During  the  same  period,  according  to  Treasury  statistics,  the  value  of 
the  import  of  watches,  movements,  cases,  and  parts  of  watches. 
"  incluaing  dials,"  paying  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  has  aggregatea 
$844,000. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  imported  diab  are  passed  per 
invoice  as  packed,  not  examined,  graded,  or  counted,  ana  that  the 
values  stated  in  the  import  documents  are  blindly  taken  for  foreign 
market  value.  These  values  have  been  arbitrarily  given  by  shippers 
and  stand  unverified  by  the  customs  officers  because,  chiefiy,  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  cost  of  foreign  manufacture  or  ot  market 
value. 

We  have  therefore  been  confronted  by  administrative  conditions, 
and  further  handicapped  by  the  cheap  foreign  cost  of  production.  As 
previously  stated,  the  foreign  dials  must,  by  law,  be  stamped   with 

country  of  origin"  on  importation,  yet  has  any  member  of  your 
committee  ever  seen  an  American  watch  with  a  dial  bearihg  the 
imprint  of  "Made  in  Germany"  or  "Made  in  Switzerland?" 

Permit  us  to  refer  to  the  communication  of  W,  J.  Riglander  (an 
importer),  of  New  York,  dated  December  24,  1908,  who,  m  following 
the  piea  of  the  watch  manufacturers,  said: 

YoD  will  undotibt«dly  recollect  me  from  my  name,  as  I  have  had  former  comntunictt- 
tioDe  wiUi  you  im  refwence  to  tariff  nuttters  and  on  eeverol  occasions  have  been  before 
j'our  honorable  committee. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  Mr.  Riglander's  name,  except  so  far 
•8  he  uses  it  with  you  in  a  personal  capacity  in  doing  the  official  busi- 
ness of  the  watch  material  importing  house  of  Hammel,  Riglander  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  and  Frankfort,  Germany.     Further,  he  says: 

t  note  an  application  has  been  made  before  your  honorable  body  in  reference  to 
reducing  the  duty  on  watch  glassee  by  putting  them  on  the  free  list. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  tariff  hearings  fails  to  reveal  such  an  applica- 
tion. He  recommends  that  "No  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
duty  on  watch  glasses  unless  the  same  reduction  is  made  on  the  other 
items  or  parts  of  watches  which  are  imported." 

He  neglects  to  state  the  fact  that  no  watch  glasses  have  been  manu- 
factured in  this  country  and  that,  hke  white  glass  enamel,  never  can 
be,  economically,  because  of  the  special  conditions  governing  their 
manufacture;  nor  does  he  state  that  a  few  years  ago  the  European 
watch  glass  manufacturers  organized  a  combination  in  the  form  of  a 
trust  and  that  prices  immecOately  soared.  These  prices  are  fixed 
1^  a  foreign  board^  in  a  foreign  country,  without  regard  to  the  cost  of 
construction.  This  result  was  lareely  achieved  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Mr.  Hammel,  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  Mr.  Riglander, 
of  New  York,  as  heads  of  the  house  of  Hammel,  Riglander  &  Co. 
in  their  respective  countries.  It  is  not  fair  to  domestic  manufac- 
turers that  "other  items,  or  parts  of  watches,"  shoudl  be  placed  in 
the  same  class  with  watch  glasses,  because  the  conditions  which 
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govern  the  manufacture  of  other  watch  materials  are  wholly  dis- 
similar. Enameled  dials,  for  instance,  have  been  and  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  and  would  be  in  increasing  quantities  if  the 
law  was  eo  framed  that  expert  importers  could  not  evade  it. 

Mr.  Riglander  further  states: 

There  &re  Bome  Bmall  wEiteh  compEmiea  in  the  Unitad  States  which,  owin^  lo  Uck 
of  Cftpibkl,  are  under  the  neceesity  of  purchasing  quite  &  laige  {iroportioD  of  their  mftte- 
rial  in  the  foreign  market,  and  ihey  certainly  ought  to  be  endUed  to  wme  considera- 
tion in  the  revision  of  the  tarifC, 

Mr.  Riglander  does  not  mention  the  name  of  anv  of  these  "small 
watch  companies,"  and  can  not,  because  none  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Large  capital  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  manufacture  of  watches 
in  order  to  meet  even  domestic  competition. 

The  records  of  the  Treasury  Department,  if  consulted,  will  show 
that  the  authorities  had  continued  difficulty  in  collecting  the  proper 
duties  on  Mr,  Riglander's  importations,  i.  e.,  parts  of  watches,  mate- 
rials, dials  etc.,  and  in  one  year  ajone  he  was  forced  to  pay,  in 
increased  duties  and  penalties,  nearly  $5,000. 

To  indicate  the  eurontery  of  our  foreign  competitors,  we  submit 
the  below  letters: 

[Tmulatloni.] 

Flucsioer  &  Cbechbel, 

ABSIQUB   DE    CADSAHa    d'EnAKBL, 

St.  Imier,  Sviae,  September  10, 1908. 
O'Eara  Waltsah  Dial  Coupant, 

Walthmn,  Man. 
Gentlbhbn:  Permit  us  to  attract  your  attention  to  our  manufactuie  o(  dials 
(■oinied)  and  extra  (soigned). 

After  a  long  etpenence  and  pemonal  experiment  of  atelien  of  painting  exclusively 
for  hand  work  and  artistic  decoratiooa,  we  are  in  a  poeition  to  reapond  to  all  calls. 
More  eepecially  it  ie  our  enamel  dials,  extra  thin  of  (55  per  cent  tbicknees^  second  dial 
we  desire  to  call  your  attention.  They  are  destined  to  suit  the  very  fiat  watch  on 
Account  of  their  very  feeble  thicknesB.  These  diala  obtain  with  tul  people.  n> 
recommend  ouiselvee  to  your  favor,  and  in  return  give  the  saeurance  of  our  perfect 
consideration. 

Yours,  truly,  Fluckioer  A  Drbchskl. 

Uanupactuse  db  Cadrans  rn  tous  oenrrs, 

Le  LocU,  Odobtr  U,  1908. 
Mr.  O'Hara,  EnameluT,  Waliham,  Mass. 

Mister:  For  a  long  time  I  have  had  the  idea  to  establish  in  America  a  manufacture 
of  dials.  Some  influential  friends  with  capital  have  consulted  me.  However,  before 
making  a  definite  decision,  1  have  an  idea  that  we  could  with  an  agreement  make 
this  combination  complete.  The  principal  pitrt  of  the  manufacture  is  the  enameling, 
which  could  bo  done  in  Switzerland,  The  nghta  of  entry  there  would  be  very  reducSl 
to  land  the  dials  in  America,  so  that  the  placing  of  the  seconds  and  centers  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  the  furnishing  in  all  the  kinds  now  selling,  ae  well  and  bb  carefully 

The  American  manufacturera  would  have,  without  contending,  a  great  advantage; 
they  are  not  obliged  to  carry  eo  much  in  stock. 

Trie  Swiss  watches  coula  be  imported  without  the  dial  plate,  and  the  putting 
ti^ether  could  be  done  in  Am  erica  ~  another  advantage,  considering  the  fragility  during 
the  transportation. 

1  wished  in  this  letter  to  show  you  in  a  few  words  what  a  royal  combination  (in  busi- 
ness) could  be  made  among  us.  1  want  you  to  tell  me  frankly  exactly  wnat  you 
think  about  it. 

I  pray  von  te  excuse  me  for  the  libtrty  I  have  taken,  and  with  hope  (or  a  re^Kmse, 
accept,  Mister,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

Yours,  truly,  Frttb  Hrss. 

(Mr.  Hess  is  one  of  the  largest  dial  manufacturers  in  Europe  sup- 
plying American  watch  companies.)  I     \.ii.His;n^ 
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CHABI.B8  L&VPBB, 

Locle,  SitriturUmd,  Novembtr  to,  1908. 
Mr.  D.  O'Hara, 

WalUutm  Manvfaelrmng  Contmiru/. 
Dkam  Sib:  Since  your  letter  of  October  25,  1907,  I  have  heard  nothing  concerning 
you.    It  wu  surely  the  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  the  busineee,  but  you  have 
now  a  new  PrsBident  and  buttinese  is  raising  up  again. 

1  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  if  the  esperiments  with  tnuisftf  and  paillons  for  dial 
deccmtion  have  given  a  good  result  in  your  Statfla. 
I  am  sending  you  a  email  engraving,  and  ehall  be  glad  to  hear  news  from  you. 
I  waa  very  eony  not  to  see  Mr.  D.  O'Hara  when  he  passed  through  Switzeriand;  I 
hope  very  much  to  see  him  next  time. 

Traly,  youiB,  Laufer. 

Walthah,  Masb..  Daxmber  9, 1308. 
Ur.  Chabixs  Lavper, 

Lode,  SwiUerUmd. 
Deab  SiB:'Pleafie  pardon  delay  i 
The  samplee  of  which  you  sent  us  wt  .  . 

price  they  could  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  advantages 
rhich  your  country  enjoys  over  ours  in  the  lower  price  of  labor  and  the  ability  to 
tecure  an  abundance  of  skilled  help  in  jrour  particular  line.  The  transfer  to  which 
you  have  adapted  your  engravings  waa  invented  and  formerly  worked  by  us  alone. 
At  that  time  we  had  large  orders  for  American  work  and  had  to  compete  only  wiUi 
jour  country's  photographic  tiansfer  and  hand  work.  The  writer  expects  to  be  in 
your  country  again  late  this  winter  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  will  be  pleased  to  look 
you  up  in  a  Mendly  way  and  discuss  matters  with  you. 
YoujB,  truly, 

O'Hara.  Walthah  Diai.  Compakt. 

According  to  the  reports  on  commerce  and  navigation,  since  1898 
the  import  activities  of  watch  material,  including  watch  dials,  assessed 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  vide  par^raph  191,  have  increased  263  per 
cent. 

At.  the  present  time  by  reason  of  our  manufacture  import  prices 
have  been  largely  reduced. 

Below  are  flie  prices  of  dials  as  listed  by  the  different  American 
watch  companies: 


Compuy-snune. 

One-plM»  dial. 

Two-plera  dbd. 

Threfr-plen  dhl. 

Discounts. 

EltfnWMeh 

•MlSdoien 

IHM  doien;  (IB, 

|M~l30doieD 

aper  rent  Ibr  caah  to 

Kong  listed 

Deidar,    30   oents 

taller,  SO  cents 

kSS; 

mZS^'.... . 

tS-tedoien 

Cash,  9  per  cent:  C.  O 

days,  a  per  wni;  30 
days,  5  par  cent;  M 
day5.net. 

SwrEnjIsDd 

Dealer,    GG   cents 
each:  retailer,  75 

per  cent;  retail,  8  per 

IWlSdoien 

SZl-t30  doieo 

Mi 

tsUod  D.  L.  %n 
V-tiikoua 

JohiH'R,  33J  per  cent 

days;    trade,    b    per 
cent  net  30  days. 

Netprti»,ttOdo»BO. 
C..^.M^r 

nXltSBDond  dials, 

tn-ttSAwm 
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The  HampdMi  Watch  Company  ignored  our  request  for  copy  of 
their  price  list. 

In  reference  to  wagee  paid  abroad  and  in  this  country,  we  would 
refer  you  to  letters  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and  also  to 
letters  from  Geoi^  F.  Hunter,  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company, 

Wageipaidir 


AvaragB  per  day. 

WtlUuun. 

.«^. 

'fflr 

ittij. 

•i.U 

»:S 

«:!! 

S, 

It  thus  appears  that  to  men  is  paid  in  Italy  one-tenth  the  United 
States'  rata,  in  Switzerland  one-third,  and  about  the  same  in  England. 
The  differences  favoring  American  women  employed  are,  as  the  above 
table  shows,  equally  impressive. 

Mr.  Hunter  sars  that  the  foreign  wages  paid  are  "only  37}  per 
cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States." 

The  wagesj  at  the  present  time,  paid  in  dial  making  in  Switzerland. 
Germany,  and  other  places,  is  about  one-third  of  what  we  pay  here. 


Dailsw,VeMtxMbyu> 

in  1908. 

Htotaum. 

■■.«.„. 

-Mn.n 

LTO 

Aver^,  men,  $2.90;  women,  11.67. 

No  children  employed,  aa  prevaila  abroad. 

Taking  100  as  a  unit,  cost  of  production  may  be  stated  thus: 

Focttit. 

Material 15 

Xiabor 65 

Adminietrntian,  fixed  cbaigee,  intareet,  inBunuice,  taxes,  and  profit 20 

We  are  capable,  tmder  a  specific  duty,  to  supply  the  needs  of 
American  watch,  clock,  and  other  registering  instrument  makers 
with  the  enameled  dials  they  require. 

When  the  lower  cost  of  foreign  production  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, also  the  gross  undervaluations,  cheap  ocean  freights,  etc.,  we 
find  that  in  practice  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  does 
not  yield  half  of  that  rat«. 

Wliite  glass  enamel  used  on  watch  dials  can  not  be  made  in  this 
country.  We  have  experimented  repeatedly  for  those  who  have 
tried  so  hard  to  manufacture  here.  Our  correspondence  on  this 
subject  will  be  gladly  submitted.  Again,  this  enamel  can  not  be 
utihzed  on  anything  except  thin,  chemically  pure  copper.  The 
enamel  which  is  usea  on  jewelry,  bath  tubs,  toilet  articles,  u^n  signs, 
cooking  and  eating  utensils,  etc.,  is  of  a  wholly  different  nature  and 
can  not  be  used  in  making  enameled  dials.  The  production  of  this 
enamel  is  controlled  by  three  families  and  the  secret  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for  generations.    One  such  enamel  maker 
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can  produce  enough  in  any  given  time  to  keep  500  manufacturers 
busy  at  work  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  making  of  dials,  using  the  impoited  enamel,  one-third  is  lost 
in  washing  ana  other  processes,  and  the  waste  incident  to  further 
manufacture  ia  very  great,  approximating  another  one-third.  The 
dials  are  extremely  fr^jle  and  from  this  cause  the  waste  is  excessive. 
The  foreign  manufacturer  pays  no  duty  on  his  enamel.  Except  on 
white  enamel  we  are  required  to  pay  duty.  Upon  the  fusihie  enamel, 
which  we  use  in  quantity,  the  rate  assessed  ia  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
vide  paragraph  1 13,  which  rate  of  duty  should  be  retained,  as  well  as 
paragraph  564  in  the  free  list. 

We  have  respectfully  to  recommend  that  parngraph  191  be  amended 
by  the  elimination  of  tne  words  "  including  watch  dials,"  and  amy  other 
enameled  dials  or  indicators,  and  a  new  paragraph  be  supplied  in  the 
law  to  read  as  follows: 

Enameled  dials  of  oJl  kinds  fmd  enameled  iadicators  or  registering  plates  Id  one  piece 
the  duty  ah&ll  be  4  cents  each;  on  flat  dials  made  in  one  piece  with  depreased  seconds, 
S  cents  each;  on  dials  made  in  one  piece  with  depressed  seconds  and  centers,  7  cento 
each;  on  cut-oeconddialsmadein  two  pieces,  Scentseach;  on  double-sunk  dials  made 
in  three  nieces,  10  cents  each;  and  white  or  colored  diala,  decorated  orinlaid  with  gold, 
tilver,  platiDum,  or  mineral  paints,  12  cents  each. 

We  beg  to  explain  in  regard  to  the  above  rates  that  watches  costing 
St  or  less  each  are  fitted  with  paper  or  celluloid  dials. 

The  4-ceiit  duty  would  apply  to  dials  for  watches  costing  from  |1 
to  *3  each  and  instruments  costingup  to  1500  each. 

The  6-cent  duty  to  dials  on  watches  costing  from  S3  to  $7  each. 

The  7-cent  duty  and  8-cent  duty  to  dials  which  would  be  applied  to 
watches  costing  from  $8  to  S15  each. 

The  10-cent  and  I2-cent  rates  would  apply  to  dials  on  watches  cost- 
ing from  S15  to  1500  each. 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  a  case  of  illus- 
trative samples  of  our  dials,  such  speaking  in  our  behalf  more  potently 
than  words,  in  that  they  show  at  a  glance  how  large  an  exteut  in 
manufacture  is  our  labor  cost,  notwithstanding  the  claim  made  by 
various  instrument  makers  that  such  product  is  raw  material. 

Ail  enameled  dials  for  watches,  clocks,  or  other  registering  instni- 
ments  are  made  in  one  or  more  pieces.  Some  of  them  are  plain  flat 
dials,  painted  in  black  and  white  (see  Exhibit  A) ;  some  are  made 
with  depressed  seconds  in  one  piece  (Exhibit  B) ;  some  with  depressed 
centers  and  seconds  (Exhibit  C);  some  with  "cut  seconds"  in  two 
pieces  (Exhibit  D) ;  some  in  double  sunk  in  three  parts  (Exhibit  E) ; 
others  are  decorated  in  colors,  or  with  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or 
jeweifl  (Exhibit  F).  The  so-called  "dollar  watches,"  cheap  clocks, 
and  toy  instruments  are  fitted  with  dials  made  of  paper,  zinc,  cellu- 
loid, etc.  Watch,  clock,  and  water  and  gas  meters  and  other  re^B- 
tering  instruments  costing  from  S2  upward  have  flat  enameled  dials 
made  in  one  piece  (Exhibit  A).  Watches  selling  from  S4  to  $10  are 
matched  with  dials  having  depressed  centers  and  seconds  (Exhibit  C). 
W'atches  costing  from  SIO  upward  are  assembled  with  '  'cut  seconds," 
double  sunk,  or  decorated  dials  (Exhibits  D,  E,  and  F),  and  may  cost 
anywhere  up  to  $100  or  more.  Taking  completed  watches  and  clocks 
of  all  kinds,  the  dials  will  represent  one-tenth  of  the  labor  cost;  in 
other  words,  an  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  of  manufacturers  of 
w&tches  and  clocks,  making  a  completed  article,  show  that  10  Der 
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cent  of  the  operatives  are  engaged  in  making  the  various  grades  of 
dials. 

Furthering  our  industry  means  good  employment  of  the  best  class 
of  work  people,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  you  for  an  adequate 
adjustment  of  the  rates  of  duty,  in  order  to  save  this  industry  to 
Americans,  rather  than  to  throw  wide  open  the  door  to  the  product 
of  the  lower  priced  labor  of  Europe. 
Respectfully, 

O'Hara  Waltham  Dial  Co. 


ZINC  AND  ZINC  ORE. 

[Pongrapha  192  and  514.] 

THE  GEOXOaiCAL  SUBVET,  QEOSQE  OTIS  SMITH,  DIBECTOB, 
FUBNISHES  IHFOBKATIOH  SEGAHDUTa  FRODUCTIOV  AHD 
CONSVHPTIOir  OF  SFELTEB  IH  1908. 

Washihoion,  D.  C,  February  1,  1909. 

CoMMrTTEE    ON    WaYS    AND    MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  production  of  spelter  in  1908,  in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds,  was  as  follows: 


' 

Decreue  In  iDoe. 

ftu»nutr 

Pereenl- 

223,  H» 

210,  «M 

m 

Production  of  primary  »pelUr  in  the  United  Stata  in  1907  and  1908. 

APrORTIONED  ACCORDING  TO  SOURCE  OF  ORE. 

LocaJHy. 

QmmatT. 

ll»7. 

1»08. 

""■^^r" 

l.Ml 

■•s 

I41,SM 

KuiUiickj- 

"1 

225,  T*5 

Foreign: 

20,570 

26,  lis 

1»,<I75 

2«,8M 

m.a* 
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ProdvUion  of  primary  iptker  in  the  United  Slate*  in  1907  and  idM— Continued. 

APPORTIONED  ACCOBDINO  TO  LOCALITY  IN  WHICH  SMELTED. 


Lomllty. 

QMDtlty. 

19D7. 

1W8. 

11.733 
S,OM 

56  BIT 

B0',2*t 

2tt,S60 

210,424 

Production  o/tecanAay  iinc  in  tfw  United  StaU*  in  1907  and  11 


sd  tiDoln  a 


a  Subjut  (o  finil  reTlalOD. 

Consumption  of  primary  ipellerin  the  United  State*  in  1907  and  1908. 


19W. 

1908. 

^loek,  luiuuv  1— 

ZU,4K 
»,B38 

a,3M 

4s 

2,  MO 

le.sia 

237,871 

Sl«^  bSdS''^^itooiiie8 

22,270 

228,  SH 

' 

World'*  production  o/iptlUr  in  1907  and  1908. 


Locality. 

Quantity. 

1907. 

IMS. 

ii 

Alius 

77,  «e 

162,811 

}^^ 
10,735 

2w,sea 

8i;S33 

'to'.iia 

U3,S42 

■m.M* 

.„db,Google 
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Export*. 


i«D7.       un. 


Note.— ImportauideipaTtsotipelMrweElTen  above  tmdv  th«  beadfnc  "Consunipllir." 

C.  E.  SlEBENTHAI. 

CHABLES  T.  ORS,  WEBB  CITT,  XO.,  FILES  BKIEF  FOB  ZJBC  OKE 
TAKIFF  CXTTB,  ASEmO  FOE  DTTTT  ON  ZXSC  OBE. 

Webb  Citt,  Mo..  February  6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Reyresentntives,  ^VoBhington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  submit  some  reasons  wby  the  zinc  miners 
of  the  Missouri- Kansas  district  need  a  tariff  on  imported  zinc  ore  and 
the  Amount  of  tariff  we  beUeve  necpssnry  to  affora  ub  adequate  pro- 
tection, also  to  make  a  few  substantial  statements  refuting  some  of 
the  ailments  that  have  been  submitted  in  the  briefs  filea  by  some 
of  the  smelter  owners. 

REASONS    WHY   TARIFF   ON    ZINC    ORE    IS    NEEDED. 

The  zinc  miners  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  need  a  tariff  on 
zinc  ore  by  reason  of  the  fact  tliat  zinc  ore  is  mined  in  Mexico  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  it  is  or  can  be  mined  in  the  United  States.     The 

Srincipal  reason  the  cost  is  less  to  tlie  Mexican  miner  is  because  in 
[exico  the  labor  costs  are  less.  In  addition  to  this  Mexico  has  cer- 
tain natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  lai^  deposits  of  ore  that  can 
be  mined  with  comparatively  little  expense. 


Now  the  question  arises,  what  is  this  difference  in  cost!  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  Question.  In 
briefs  already  submitted  by  Mr.  Maury  and  by  Mr.  Mitcnell  in  behalf 
of  the  American  zinc  miner,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing Mexican  zinc  ore  is  about  $11.82  per  ton.  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  the  same  briefs  that  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  zinc  ore  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  is  $37.78  per  ton.  This 
statement,  you  will  obsei-ve  by  examining  the  references  cited,  gives 
the  average  cost  of  production  as  reported  by  ten  representative 
mining  companies  for  mines  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district.     . 

Now,  in  support  of  the  above  statements  as  to  the  comparative  low 
cost  of  producmg  Mexicau  zinc  ore,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  language  of  Mr.  Cockerill,  president  of  the  Cockerill  Zinc  Smelting 
Company,  a.s  expressed  in  his  brief  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  December  8, 1 908,  in  which  Mr.  Cockerill  makes  use  of  the 
following  language : 


y  that  haa  been  chatji^d  erroDPoimly  and  imjuHtly  up  to  this  timf, 
namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valnrom,  which  means  alioiit  $3.20  pet  ton  of  ore,  will  be 
equal  tn  what  we  consider  a  fait  aveta^e  profit.  In  other  wora?,  it  mevne  taking  the 
entire  profit  on  the  impottpd  article  and  aj'pf  ipriating  it  for  the  government  expemee. 
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I  do  not  desire  toquote  Mr,  Cockerillfor  thepurposc  of  'ontroversy, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  support  the  statentcnts  I  have 
alrea(ij[  made  regarding  low  cost'  of  producing  Mexican  zinc  ore. 
You  will  observe,  after  Mr.  Ckjckerill  states  the  two  prime  objects  of 
the  tariff  (and  in  their  order  as  he  sees  them),  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  has  been  paying  about  "13.20  duty  per  ton,  20  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem:" S3. 20  duty  at  2p  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  then  represent  a 
Wtal  cost  of  $16  per  ton.  Now,  taking  Mr.  Cockerill's  own  figures  in 
tbis  matter,  what  do  we  have!  The  Mexican  ore  costs  the  smelters 
$16  per  ton,  and  this  represents  not  only  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
miner,  but  also  the  Mexican  miner's  pro6t. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  writing  this  article  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  comparative  value  of  Mexican  and  American  ore. 
Olhers  have  shown  tnat  in  briefs  already  filed,  but  I  will  speak  briefly 
of  the  comparative  values  of  the  two  ores,  in  order  to  make  the  point 
conclusive,  that  the  Mexican  ore  is  produced  at  a  cost  so  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  American  ore  that  in  order  for  the  American 
miner  to  receive  American  wages  he  must  have  protection  on  the 
importation  of  zinc  ore. 

The  average  Mexican  ore  will  produce  about  40  per  cent  metal, 
while  the  average  Missouri-Kansas  ore  will  produce  about  60  per  cent 
metal.  Now^it  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  the  comparative 
cost  of  smelting  these  ores  or  how  much  of  this  metal  the  smelters 
recover.  Metallurgists  of  repute  state  that  the  Mexican  ore  is 
smelted  at  a  less  cost  per  ton  than  the  Missouri-Kansas  ore,  due  to  the 
tict  that  the  Missouri- Kansas  ore  contains  a  large  per  cent  of  sulphur. 
He  Mexican  ore,  the  smelters  themselves  say,  makes  just  as  good 
spelter  as  the  American  ore.  The  only  fair  way  to  compare  these  two 
ores  is  to  compare  them  on  the  amount  of  metal  they  will  produce, 
EiDce  that  ia  what  the  proposed  tariff  is  based  upon,  and  I  have  taken 
the  average  of  both  distncts. 

The  "metaUic  contents"  of  zinc  ore  means  the  number  of  pounds 
of  spelter- — the  marketable  product — that  is  manufactured  from  the 
zinc  ore  produced  by  the  mmes. 

I  find  that  there  is  much  confusion  in  many  minds  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  a  dutv  of  H  cents  per  pound  on  the  "metallic  contents" 
of  zinc  orea.  Tne  following  examples  are  worked  out  in  detail  with 
a  view  of  making  the  matter  plain : 

(I)  Take  the  case  of  s  40  per  cent  ore,  such  as  comes  from  Mexico : 
2,000  pounds  ID  I  ton  of  ore, 
.  40  percentage  of  zinc  (metal)  in  the  ore, 


tl^.  M        duty  on  metallic  contents  of  1  l«n  of  40  per  cent  ore. 

(2)  Take  the  case  of  a  60  per  cent  ore,  such  as  Missouri-Kansas 
concentrates: 


D  metallic  contents, 

118.00        duty  on  metallic  contents  of  1  ton  ot  60  per  cent  ore.  -  a  \nl(^> 

which  k  equid  in  metallic  contents  to  IJ  tons  of  40  per  cent  ore.  <^ 
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An  illustration  that  will  make  thia  entirely  clear  mi^t  serve  a 
good  purpose.  Suppose  tliat  2,000  pounds  of  com  should  yield  60 
per  cent  good  meal.  That  would  represent  the  metallic  contents 
of  1  ton  of  60  per  cent  ore.  Then,  again,  suppose  on  account  of 
larger  cob  or  smaller  grain  another  2,000  pounds  of  com  should  yield 
onfy  800  pounds  (40  per  cent  of  its  weight)  of  meal.  Now,  suppose 
^ain  that  the  meal  in  both  instances  is  of  the  same  grade.  We  have 
by  this  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  ores.  Just  as  good  spelter  is 
made  from  the  Mexican  ore  as  from  the  Missouri-Kansas  ore,  but 
the  Missouri-Kansas  ore  yields  more  pounds  of  spelter  to  the  too 
than  the  Mexican  ore. 

We  have  then  this  fact  from  Mr-  Cockerill:  Since  a  ton  of  Mexican 
ore  will  cost  the  smelter  $16,  then  a  ton  and  a  half  of  the  Mexican  ore 
will  cost  the  smelter  |24.  This  ton  and  a  half  of  ore  will  produce  the 
same  amount  of  metal  as  a  ton  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  ore.  Now,  1  i 
cents  per  pound  duty  on  1,200  pounds  (which  is  40  per  cent  of  li 
tons,  or  3,000  pounds),  amounts  to  SIS.  This  tl8  added  to  the  cost 
that  Mr.  Cockerill  sars  he  pavs  would  make  a  total  cost  to  the  smelter 
of  S42.  Assuming  Mr.  Cockerill's  figures  to  be  correct,  IJ  tons,  or 
1,200  pounds,  of  metal  of  Mexican  ore  costs  t42,  including  the  tariff  of 
1  i  cents  per  pound  and  including  the  profit  to  the  Mexican  miner. 
Then,  since  the  average  cost  to  the  American  miner  is  $37.78  in  pro- 
ducing a  toil  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district,  the  difierence 
between  $37.78  and  $42  would  be  $4.22,  or  the  margin  of  profit  to  the 
American  miner  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  profit  to  the  smelter  man  is  much  larger  tnan  this, 
and  we  do  not  begrudge  the  smelter  man  his  profit.  In  ract  we  want 
him  to  make  a  profit  and  we  want  some  profit  ourselves. 

The  smelter  is  a  manufacturer  and  has  a  tariff  protecting  spelter, 
his  manufactured  article. 

The  American  zinc  miner  produces  the  raw  material  for  the  spelter 
and  has  no  tariff  protecting  nis  product. 

Coniparing  the  two  occupations,  the  smelters  have  protection  by 
a  tariff  of  $30  per  ton  on  spelter,  their  finished  product,  and  are 
engaged  in  a  manufacturing  proposition.  They  buy  their  ore  at  a 
certam  price  and  usually  sell  their  spelter  in  advance  on  contracts 

fauging  those  sales  on  the  price  paid  tor  ore.  How  about  the  minert 
he  risk  and  uncertainty  or  the  mining  business  generally  are  known 
to  everyone,  and  zinc  mining  is  no  exception.  Certainly  the  smelters 
should  in  fairness  concede  that  the  miners  as  well  as  the  ameltera  are 
entitled  to  a  legitimate  profit. 

WHY    COCKERILL   BUYS    MEXICAN   ZINC    ORB. 

In  June,  1908,  Mr.  Cockerill  in  the  presence  of  one  hundred  or  more 
mine  operators  and  business  men,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Engineers 
Club  ot  Joplin,  made  the  statement  that  he  bought  Mexican  ore 
because  he  could  make  more  money  on  it.  And  I  for  one  am  not 
surprised  tliat  the  smelters  prefer  Mexican  ore  for  that  very  reason. 
And  for  the  same  reason  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  they  are  now 
opposing  a  duty  on  Mexican  ore.  At  that  same  meeting  Mr.  Cock- 
erill advised  us  to  shut  down  our  mines  to  curtail  production,  claim- 
ing there  was  a  big  surplus  of  si)elter  on  hand,  and  yet  he  states  in 
the  brief  referred  to  above  that  "The  United  States  can  not  furnish 
the  ore  needed."  nz-dbXioO^lc 
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At  that  same  meeting  in  Joplin  last  summer  I  asked  Mr.  Cockerill, 
when  he  was  advising  us  to  close  down  our  plants  to  curtail  produc- 
tion, "If  we  shut  down  our  plants  to  curtail  production,  will  you 
stop  shipping  in  Mexican  ore  during  that  timel"  And  what  did 
Mr.  CocKerill  reply?  He  said,  "No; lie  had  contracts  that  he  must 
fill."  CI  will  refer  to  those  contracts  directly.)  Then  I  asked  him 
the  question,  "Where  would  the  miner  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  dis- 
trict oe  if  we  close  down  our  mines  according  to  your  advice,  and 
where  would  the  laboring  men  of  this  district  be  if  we  close  down 
while  the  smelters  get  their  ore  from  Mexico  and  so  eucourage  the 
Mexican  miner  to  open  up  more  mines  and  increase  their  produc- 
tion*"   Mr.  Cockerill  did  not  answer  that  question. 

THE   MEXICAN   MINER    FATS   THE   TARIFF. 

I  want  to  refer  again  to  the  quotation  made  from  Mr.  Cockerill'  a 
brief,  as  given  above,  where  he  refers  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  ore  im- 
ports from  Mexico  and  uses  the  following  language,  viz,  "  Twenty  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  means  about  S3. 20  per  ton  on  ore,  will  be  equal 
to  whatw^e  consider  a  fair  average  profit.  In  other  words,  it  means 
takii^  the  entire  profit  on  the  imported  article  and  appropriating  it 
for  the  government  expenses."  I  do  not  know  what  method  air. 
Cockeriliuses  now  in  settling  for  his  ore,  but  I  do  know  that  in  com- 
pany with  his  buyer  in  the  fall  of  1905,  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  I  was 
present  when  Mr.  Roberfaon  was  settling  for  some  ore  bought  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  tanf!  was  deducted  from  the  amount  due  the 
miner.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Robertson  at  that  time  that  this  was  the 
way  they  settled  for  their  ore,  viz,  the  tariff  was  deducted  from  the 
settlement.  Mr.  Cockerill  very  adroitly  shows  that  the  Government 
is  now  taking  $3.20  per  ton  as  ad  valorem  duty,  which  he  claims  is  a 
very  good  profit  for  the  smelter  man,  and  yet  he  deducts  that  tari£F  in 
settling  with  the  miner. 

In  further  support  of  this  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Aldrich, 
who  is  mining  m  Mexico,  and  he  states  in  answer  to  mv  questions, 
(1)  that  his  ore  is  dutiable,  and  (2)  that  the  duty  is  deducted  by 
the  smelter  man  when  they  settle  with  him  for  his  ore. 

The  Mexican  mine  operator  has  peon  labor  and  should  pay  to  the 
United  States  Qovemment  the  difference  in  cost  of  his  labor  and  the 
cost  of  same  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Then  it  is  not  the  smelter  but  the  Mexican  mine  operator  that  pays 
the  tariff,  and  that,  gentlemen,  is  what  we  want.  We  want  tne 
Mexican  mine  operator  put  on  a  basis  where  he  can  not  undermine 
the  American  mine  operator  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Mexico.  We 
want  to  make  him  pay  tne  difference  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  in  this  way  the  United  States  Government  will  derive  a  revenue 
and  the  American  laborer,  who  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  shall  have 
Americui  wages  and  an  American  home. 

Mr.  Cockerill,  in  his  brief  submitted  December  8, 190S,  quoted  very 
generously  from  Mr.  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal.  One  quotation  that  I  desire  particularly  to  refer  to  in  quot- 
ing from  Mr.  Cockerill's  brief  is  as  follows:  "A  subject  that  is 
especially  engagmg  attention  in  the  Joplin  district  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  effort  to  secure  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  In  several  of  the  towns  of  the  district 
zinc-ore  toriff  clubs  are  being  formed."  C^,a,miL? 

"  Digilzed  by  VjV.JV.JViV. 
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If  Mr.  Cockerill  hftd  gone  on  with  that  same  article  and  quoted  it  & 
little  farther  dowTi,  he  would  have  quoted  Mr.  In^Us  as  saying  th« 
following:  "Tlie  smelters  are  naturally  opposed  to  any  move  in 
this  direction.  Theoretically  the  smelter  is  a  middleman  who  doesn't 
care  whether  the  price  of  spelter  be  liigh  or  low,  provided  he  is  able 
to  realize  an  adequate  maigin.  Praeticallv,  the  smelter  prefers  a 
high  price  to  a  low  price,  because  under  tne  former  condition  his 
margin  is  generally  larger."  Mr.  Ingalls  states  their  position  very 
clearly  and  correctly,  we  believe,  when  he  says:  "The  smelter  is  a 
middleman  who  doesn't  care  whether  the  price  of  spelter  be  high  or 
low,  provided  he  is  able  to  reahze  an  adequate  margin." 

UR.     INOALL8, 

Further  on  in  the  same  article,  under  the  same  date,  Mr.  Ingalls 
says:  "On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  present  lot 
of  the  miners  in  the  Joplin  district  is  not  a  comfortable  one."  So  we 
have  in  this  editorial  (see  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  August 
22,  190S)  from  Mr.  Ingalls  (who  is  very  generally  recognized  as  an 
able  defender  of  the  smelters'  interests)  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
smelter  and  the  miner  and  the  relative  positions  they  occupy.  The 
smelter  "doesn't  care  whether  the  price  of  spelter  oe  high  or  low, 
provided  he  is  able  to  realize  an  adequate  margin,"  whOe,  on  the 
other  hand,  "the  present  lot  of  the  nuners  of  the  Joplin  district  is 
not  a  comfortable  one." 

SUMMING  UP  SOME  OP  THE  INCONaiSTENCIES  OF  UR.  COCKEKHX. 

Mr.  Oockerill's  arguments  against  the  proposed  zinc  ore  tariff  are 
inconsistent  with  facts  stated  oy  himself  in  nis  brief  and  elsewhere, 
because — 

(1)  He  advises  at  one  time  the  zinc  miners  to  close  down  their 
plants  to  curtail  production.  A  few  months  later  he  states  the  Anaer- 
ican  mines  can  not  produce  enough  ore. 

(2)  He  states  he  prefers  Mexican  ore  to  American  ore,  because  he 
can  make  more  money  from  it,  and  when  advising  the  American 
miner  to  close  his  mines  to  curtaU  production  refuses  to  discontinue 
Mexican  shipments. 

(3)  He  minimizes  the  importance  of  Mexican  ore  shipments  in 
tonnage  by  saying  there  were  but  2.S(),000  tons  of  Mexican  ore 
imported  auring  tne  past  four  years.  (See  brief  filed  December  14, 
1908.)  And  in  his  brief  liied  December  8,  1908,  he  foresees  dire 
results  if  these  shipments  are  interfered  with, 

(4)  He  says  the  smelters  pay  the  duty — and  yet  that  duty  is 
deducted  in  settlements  with  Mexican  mine  operators. 

(51  He  bewails  the  small  smelter  profits  and  attempts  to  support 
this  position  by  quoting  partially  an  article  from  Mr.  Ingalls,  of 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  whom  he  cites  aa  authority; 
and  that  same  article  fully  quoted  declares  that  "the  smelter  is  a 
middleman  who  doesn't  care  whether  the  price  of  spelter  be  high 
or  lowjprovided  he  is  able  to  realize  an  adequate  margin." 

(fi>  The  "small  profits"  plea  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  in 
six  years  Mr.  Cockerill  has  been  enabled  to  enlaige  the  busineea  pf 
his  cumpany  to  six  times  its  original  capacity.  n-db  OoC^lc 
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(7)  He  laments  that  the  cost  of  smelting  Mexican  ores  is  great 
and  yet  pays  the  Mexican  miner  a  higher  base  price  than  he  paye 
the  Amencan  miner.     (See  Mr.  I^ang's  letter  infra.) 

(8)  He  states  to  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  United  States  can  not  produce  enough  zinc 
ore  and  yet  he  knows  or  could  know,  that  in  the  past  ten  years 
nearly  every  year  a  close  down  of  the  mines  has  occurred  in  the 
Missouri-Kansas  dbtrict  because  there  was  a  surplus  of  ore  in  the 
binsj  and  further,  in  190S  Mr.  Cockerill,  himself,  in  a  speech  to  the 
mine  operators  advised  them  to  curtail  production. 

(9)  He  complains  of  not  having  sufficient  ore  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  smelters  are  not  able  to  run  at  full  capacity,  to  which 
I  would  reply :  If  the  smelting  capacity  is  excessive  that  is  an  arti- 
ficial condition  created  by  the  smelters'  themselves,  and  doubtless 
the  attractive  profits  of  the  business  induced  this  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  plants.  It  might  be  further  observed  that  on  January  1, 
1908,  there  was  a  surplus  of  over  30,000  tons  of  spelter  produced  by 
these  same  smelters  that  Mr.  Cockerill  thinks  were  unable  to  run  U> 
their  full  capacity. 

(10)  Mr.  Cockerill's  opposition  to  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
zinc  ore  is  clearly  revealed  in  his  public  statement  that  he  made 
more  money  on  Mexican  ore  than  on  United  States  ore,  and,  he  might 
have  added,  a  benefit  be  derived  on  account  of  cheap  Mexican  labor 
and  a  benefit  that  was  at  the  cost  of  the  American  miner. 

I  desire  next  to  call  attention  to  some  letters  written  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lang,  of  Vogelstein  &  Co.,  a  New  York  concern  heavily  interested 
in  smelters  and  the  importation  of  zinc  ore,  who  have  also  filed  a 
brief  protesting  against  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore.  The  correspondence  I 
refer  to  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Lang  to  Mr.  Clay  Gregoiy,  secretary 
of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Joplin,  Mo.  The  first  letter  mider  date 
of  July  15,  1908,  reads  as  follows: 

_  JoPLiN,  Mo.,  July  15,  1909. 
Mr,  CiAT  Qrbgoby, 

Seerttary,  Joplin  Comnureiai  Club,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Dbak  Sik;  After  talkicg  with  you  to-day,  it  oci^urred  to  me  that  m  EtU  of  the  emelt- 
en,  aa  well  aa  the  miaerB,  are  lotiinfc  money  and  equally  ae  anxious  as  anyone  here 
could  be  to  see  an  improvement  in  like  condition  of  aSaira  brought  about,  something 
miffht  be  done  in  that  ditection  through  cooperadon  tactics  without  inflicting  spe- 
ciw  hardehip  on  any  particular  interest;  that  ifl,  if  you  could  arrange  to  have  the 
production  reduced  to  around  4,000  tons,  it  might  aumce,  with  the  help  of  the  smelt- 
ers, to  bring  aboutahigher price.  Just  as  much  spelter  can  be  sold  at  5  cents  as  can 
be  sold  at  4i  cents  or  4i  cents,  where  the  price  more  nearly  is  lo-day.  The  danger 
it  that  once  spelter  is  put  up  to  5  cents,  your  people  here  will  at  once  beein  to  enlarge 
their  output.  Could  it  be  fiiedsoin  the  first  place  the  production  should  be  reduced 
and  in  the  second  place  that  it  would  stay  there  until  the  pnielters  reported  a  demand 
that  called  for  an  enlarged  production? 

I  would  like  to  have  your  ideas  on  this  subject  when  Treach  St.  Louis,  and  hope 
to  hear  from  you,  care  John  Wahl  Commission  Company,  at  that  point. 

I  saw  ilr.  Cockerill  in  Nevada,  and  I  expect  this  evening  to  see  Mr.  E.  V.  Lanyon, 
of  the  Lanyon-Siarr  Company,  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  and  to-morrow  Mr,  Geoz^  S. 
Page,  of  the  United  Zinc  and  Chemical  Company,  in  Kansas  City.  In  St.  IjouIb  I 
have  an  engagement  to  see  Mr.  Gatch,  of  the  Granby  Company, and  next  week  the 
MfttthieaBen-Hegler  Zinc  Company,  the  Illinois  Zinc  Conii^ny,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Hurst, 
of  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  at  Cleveland.  So  you  see  by  the  time  I  get  through 
I  will  be  pretty  well  posted  as  to  the  views  and  ideas  of  all  of  these  men,  and  advised, 
possibly  better  than  anyone  else,  just  what  could  be  done.  It  you  can  tell  me  any- 
thing I  can  say  to  them  in  the  general  interest  it  might  t>e  of  help  in  accomplishing 
the  object  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart. 

I  can  not  wait  to  sign  this  loiter,  but  it  will  be  delivered  !o  you  by  Mr., Bell.        i 
Very  truly,  yours,  i      V^'V^*^^'*-' 
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Mr.  Bell  is  ore  buyer  for  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting 
Company. 

In  this  letter  you  will  notice  that  Mr.  Lang's  advice  to  the  miner 
is  to  ctirtail  the  production,  the  same  as  was  Mr.  Cockerill's.  You 
will  also  notice  that  Mr.  Lang  Bays  as  much  spelter  can  be  sold  for 
5  cents  as  for  4i  cents  or  ij  cents.  This  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  statement  made  by  &&.  Ingalls  that  the  smelter  made  his  profit 
whether  spelter  be  hign  or  low. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Gregory  replied  as  follows:  .«. 

July  li,  1908. 
Ur.  J.  H.  Lano, 

St.  Lotiii,  Mo. 

Dbab  Sm:  Your  favoc  of  the  ISth  waa  handed  me  by  Mr.  Bell.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  you  feel  that  our  convetBation  waa  mtereeting  enough  to  you  to  attract  your 
attentioD. 

1  agree  with  you  that  juet  as  much  spelter  conld  be  sold  at  6  cents  aa  can  be  sold  at 
H  or  4}  cents,  and  also  agree  with  you  that  if  spelter  were  put  u]p  to  5  cents  our  district 
would  increase  its  output.  I  feel  there  is  a  remedy,  and  that  is  this;  If  the  amelters 
would  sUip  importing  Mexican  ores  I  believe  this  dtetrict  would  curtail  itfi  production 
for  a  reaaonabfe  len^  of  time,  until  the  present  stock  of  spelter  would  be  used.  It 
would,  however,  be  useless  to  ask  this  disUtct  l«  curtail  its  production  while  Mexican 
ores  are  still  being  iniported,  because  this  district  feels  that  on  account  of  100,000  tons 
of  ore  imported  tram  Mexico  last  year  you  have  30,000  to  35,000  tons  of  spelter  on  hand. 
We  feel  that  if  no  ore  had  been  imported  from  Mexico  thero  would  be  no  surplus  and 
diat  this  district  could  be  producing  ore  at  a  profit  instead  of, as  it  is  now  doing,  at  a  Ices. 

When  you  atop  to  consider  the  fact  that  this  JopHn  district  produces  60  per  cent  ol 
thespellerproducedin  the  United  States  it  indicates  that  there  should  be  and  must  be 
closer  relationship  between  the  producer  and  the  smelter. 

The  committee  that  met  yesterday  at  Webb  City  adjourned  to  meet  to-night  in 
Joplin.  Therefore  I  can  not  give  you  any  detailed  information  as  to  what  the  aiatrict 
is  likely  lo  do. 

The  output  of  this  district  for  the  first  six  monlliB  of  1907  averaged  8,077  tons  of  sine 
per  week.  The  output  for  the  first  six  months  of  1908  averaged  4,620  tons  per  week, 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  reduce  this  output  to  the  6gnn  you 
name— that  is,  4,000  tons. 

I  take  the  stand  that  not  over  one-tenth  of  this  country  is  being  developed  or  mined, 
and  that  if  the  price  of  ore  in  this  district  was  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be  It  would 
be  developed  more  rapidly,  and  the  smelters  would  be  able  to  take  all  the  ore  that  they 
get  from  the  United  States. 

Any  time  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  please  command  me. 

Yours,  truly.  Clay  Grbqoby. 


Plantkks  Hotbi., 
St.  Low,  Mo.,  Juls  17,  1908. 
Mr.  Clay  Gbbgobi, 

Care  Commerciiu  Club  of  Joplin,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  16th  received. 

1  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  subject  of  Mexican  ores,  but  our  people  in  New 
York  are,  and  I  will  discusa  the  matter  with  them  on  my  return  and  communicate 
with  you  again.  Meanwhile,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  alternative  but  to  allow 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  take  its  course,  and  eHect  such  further  closing  of  the 
minee  at  Joplin  as  will  bring  production  and  consumption  into  line  again.  Business 
will  improve,  but  help  from  that  quarter  will  neee«8arily  be  slow,  and  meanwhile, 
I  expect  things  will  be  worse  rather  than  better.  However,  I  have  met  with  con- 
siderable encouragement  along  the  lines  of  arranging  for  some  sort  of  coopeiution 
between  the  smelters,  through  which  a  higher  price  will  be  obtained  for  spelter  and  a 
correspondingly  belter  rate  jraid  for  oree,  only  if  this  is  done,  it  must  be  under  some 
agreement  whereby  production  will  be  artificially  curtailed  until  the  country  is 
able  to  absorb  a  latter  output. 

1  hope  to  hear  further  from  you  at  New  York,  and  especially  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  will  be  published  tie  figures  to  which  you 
referred. 
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The  burden  of  hi8  letter,  you  wili  note,  is  to  curtail  the  production. 
Certainly  this  does  not  took  as  though  it  was  necessaiy  to  go  to 
Mexico  for  their  ore. 

On  July  28,  1908,  Mr.  Lang  again  addressed  Mr.  Gregory.  Hia 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

"  "  New  York,  Juig  £3,  ISOS. 

Ur.  O— ■   ftKBOORI. 

Sarettay  JopHn  Cormnerdal  Club,  JopHn,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  lut  wntioK  you,  Julv  IT,  I  am  in  receipt  of  youra  of  16th  of  that 
month,  addrwaed  to  me  at  St.  Louis,  ana  of  July  23,  directed  to  New  York.  Please 
note,  however,  that  my  address  ie  ae  above,  and  not  care  of  American  Metal  Company, 
a«  you  have  it.    Many  thanks  for  the  Btatietica  inclosed,  which  are  very  iutereeting. 

Importa  of  Mexican  ores  at  the  moment  are  quite  a  negligible  proposition.  They 
only  amount  to  about  1,000  tona  per  week,  the  metal  contents  not  being  greatly  larger 
than  that  much  per  month,  and  none  te  coming  in  except  under  guaranteed  price  ol  5 
cents  per  spelter,  conBequently  the  metal  can  go  to  that  price  in  this  country  without 
increasing  the  importa  beyond  the  present  limited  quantity.  Should  spelter  go  above 
5  c«DtB,  naturally  these  importa  will  increase.  An  agreement  not  to  buy  them  ie 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Should  the  smelters  now  operating  make  such  an  agree- 
ment, there  are  several  idle  plants  and-plenty  of  men  and  money  to  enga^  in  the 
businen  once  prices  reach  a  profitable  bads.  The  only  way  to  handle  this  matter 
would  be  through  a  revision  of  the  tariS. 

Confidentially,  I  might  say  to  you  that  a  meeting  of  the  smelters  next  month  ia 
practically  aneured.  It  occurs  to  me  that  what  you  ehould  now  do  is  to  perfect  your 
OTKanization  and  appoint  delegates  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  a  view  to 
adopting  a  policy  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  Doubtless  the  smelters 
would  welcome  such  an  opportunity  to  talk  matters  over  and  airive  at  an  under^tuid- 
ing.     Awaiting  your  further  communication,  I  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  H.  Lang. 

From  which  you  will  note  that  no  ore  was  then  being  shipped  in 
from  Mexico  "except  under  guaranteed  price  of  5  cents  for  spelter," 
corroborating  the  statement  that  has  previously  been  made  by  the 
minerB  that  the  smelters  were  paying  a  higher  base  price  for  Mexican 
ore  than  they  were  paying  the  American  miner,  for  on  this  very  day, 
July  28,  1908,  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  quoted  spelter  at 
4.42^  to  4.47i.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  most  conspicuous 
statement  in  Mr.  Lang's  letter,  and  one  with  which  I  most  heartily 
agree,  is  that  in  which  he  says:  "The  only  way  to  handle  this  matter 
would  be  through  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Vogeistein  &  Co.,  in  their  letter  of  November  12,  1908,  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  PajTie,  say: 

Ae  to  the  duties  which  shall  be  imposed,  we  are  not  interested  other  than  to  ash 
that  the  difference  between  labor  costs  in  this  country  and  abroad  shall  be  protected 
by  Buch  margin  between  rates  on  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  as  will  suf- 
fice for  that  purpose. 

I  desire  to  refer  to  the  Grasselli  Company's  brief,  who  are  opposing 
a  tariff  on  zinc  ore,  but  who  offer  no  arguments  not  already  answered, 
but  who  in  1897  addressed  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
following  ]angauge: 

We  dedre  to  state  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  reasonable  protection  of  any  home 
industry;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  in  such  protection  to  the  extent  that  the  same 
is  oeceaary  to  equalize  the  difference  between  home  labor  and  foreign  labor. 

Ilieir  present  position  is  not  altogether  inconsistent,  as  they  have 
not  attempted  to  maintain  in  the  briefs  they  submitted  that  there  is 
not  such  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  zinc  ores  here  and  in 
Mexico  as  is  claimed  in  briefs  already  submitted  by  the  zinc  operators 
of  this  district.  ,-.  , 
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The  Grasselli  Company  is  opposed  to  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  because, 
like  Mr.  CockeriU,  it  can  make  more  money  on  Mexican  ore  than  on 
American  ore,  and  disregard  the  former  declaration  made  in  1897  and 
quoted  above  regarding  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  home  and  foreign 
labor. 

BBPLYINO  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  lUND  ROYALTIES. 

Some  of  the  smelters'  briefs  that  have  been  filed  have  attempted 
to  show  that  the  royalties  in  this  district  are  too  high,  This  matter 
I  want  to  speak  of  very  briefly  and  to  show  that  the  royalties  are  rea- 
sonable. Mr,  Maury,  in  his  brief,  has  already  shov  n  in  the  cost  of 
ten  of  the  large  producing  mines  of  the  district  that  the  royalties 
averaged  12J  per  cent.  Thia  is  not  excessive.  Some  first-lease  com- 
panies do  the  pumping  and  so  assist  in  the  mining,  and  riglttly  charge 
a  larger  per  cent  royalty  than  those  mines  pay  that  do  tne  pumping 
themselves.  Most  of  the  royalties  in  this  district  now  being  paid  are 
from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  unless  it  is  as  stated  above  some 
special  arrangement  exists  «  hereby  the  expense  of  Ti'ning  is  shared 
by  the  land  owner  or  the  first  lessee. 

In  this  connection  I  may  add  the  American  Zinc,  Lead,  and  Smelting 
Company,  in  ^\hich,  I  am  informed,  the  Vogelsteins  are  lat^ely  inter- 
ested, pay  no  royalty.  That  is,  they  own  the  fe«  simple.  In  addition 
to  owning  several  of  the  largest  mines  and  the  fees  on  which  these 
mines  are  located,  they  also  own  several  large  smelters.  Few  com- 
panies can  afford  to  do  this,  and  few  can  command  enough  capital 
to  purchase  the  fee  simple,  to  operate  mines,  and  to  build  and  operate 
smelters. 

NO  ZINC   OltE  TRUST   EXISTS. 

Whenever  this  district  becomes  detached  from  the  present  system 
and  is  owned  by  a  few  large  companies  who  can  control  the  zinc 
^m  the  fee  simple  until  it  is  manufactured  into  spelter,  then  will 
come  the  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  trust  in  the  zinc  busi- 
ness. But  so  long  as  conditions  are  as  at  present,  when  the  poorest 
man  working  for  wa^es  can  take  a  part  of  his  earnings  ana,  along 
with  some  of  his  colaborers,  lease  a  piece  of  land  from  tne  landowner 
and  have  it  drilled  or  prospected  for  ore,  so  long  then  will  the  poor 
man  have  the  opportunity  tnat  this  district  has  always  given  the  man 
of  little  or  moderate  me^  of  becoming  a  mine  operator. 


The  system  of  leasing  and  paying  royalties  such  as  is  in  vogue  in 
this  district  is  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  man  of  moderate  means,  and 
the  Missouri-Kansas  district  has  many  men  to-day  who  are  operating 
mines  that  at  one  time  worked  for  wages  in  the  mines,  and  their  posi- 
tion as  mine  operator  they  gained  by  the  method  outlined  above,  so 
that  the  system  of  royalties,  existing  as  it  does,  is  and  has  been  a 
distinct  benefit  in  helping  many  energetic  men  from  laborer  to  opera- 
tor and  in  developing  the  ore  bodies  of  this  district. 

Bear  this  in  mina  also,  that  the  landowner,  when  he  leases  his 
ground  for  mining  purposes,  is  exhausting  his  principal.     By  that  I 
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mean  the  ore  taken  out  is  a  part  of  the  value  of  that  land,  and,  fur- 
thermore, when  the  ore  is  exhausted  and  mining  purposes  are  dis- 
continued, the  land  often  has  little  or  no  practical  value,  for  it  is 
covered  with  rocks,  bowlders,  tailings,  and  other  mining  refuse,  punc- 
tured with  shafts,  and  often  undermined  to  the  extent  that  it  caves 
from  the  surface,  leaving  on  his  hands  real  estate  of  little  actual  value 
for  any  agricultural  or  other  purpose.  Then  we  say,  Should  he  not 
under  these  conditions  receive  a  rental  or  royalty  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  the  property? 

Now  I  come  back  to  the  starting  point.  The  American  miner 
wants  a  tariff  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  the  metallic  zinc  contents  of 
all  zinc  ores  imported  into  the  United  States,  so  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  foreign  ore  will  equal  the  cost  of  the  American  ore  to  the 
American  mmer.  The  question  very  aptly  arises,  what  is  the  prin- 
cipal cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district?    I  want  to  answer,  it  is  labor. 


It  has  been  shown  by  briefs  aheady  submitted  that  the  American 
miner  gets  wages  far  in  excess  of  the  Mexican  miner.  We  do  not 
want  to  reduce  these  wages;  we  wont  to  maintain  them.  A  zinc 
and  lead  mining  and  milling  company  which  is  under  my  manage- 
ment is  a  fair  average  of  a  hard-groimd  mine  of  southwest  Missouri. 
It  has  a  monthly  expenditure  of  about  $9,000.  The  cost  for  labor 
alone  is  from  $4^700  to  $5,000  per  month,  or  something  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cost.  Now,  when  I  say  "entire  cost"  I  mean 
everything — labor,  fuel,  explosives,  supplies,  etc.  The  item  of  labor 
expense  referred  to  above  does  not  include  the  expense  of  superin- 
tendent and  of  my  office,  so  that  the  labor  expense  referred  to  is  that 
shown  by  the  weekly  pay  rolls.  Then  I  have  answered  the  question 
I  asked  above,  and  I  answer  it  again:  The  main  cost  of  producing 
zinc  in  the  Mi^uri-Kansas  district  is  for  labor,  and  the  main  person 
to  be  benefited  by  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore  imported  from  Mexico  or  any- 
where else  would  be  the  American  laborer. 

THK  AUGRIOAN  HINER  IS  IN  COMPETITION  WrTH  PEON  LABOR  OF  UEX- 
lOO,  AND  THE  LABORING  MEN  OF  THE  HI8SOUBI- KANSAS  DISTRICT 
WANT  A  PROTECTrPE  TARIFF  ON  ZINC   ORE. 

My  information  now  is  that  briefs  have  been  submitted  by  7  zinc- 
smelting  companies  opposing  a  tariff-  on  zinc  ore.  None  of  them 
question  our  snowing  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Opposed  to  these  7  briefs  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  that  a  petition  to  Congress  is  now  being  signed  by 
the  miners  of  this  district,  and  that  over  7,000  miners  of  the  Missoun- 
Eansaa  district  have  already  signed  it,  in  which  they  ask  Congress 
for  an  adequate  tariff  on  zinc  ore,  in  the  following  language: 

To  THB    HOKOItABLB   UeUBBRS   Or  CONSBBSS   OV  'THE    UnITBD    StATES  OfAMEKICA: 

The  subscribers  hereto,  beiuR  citizens,  miners,  and  employees  in  Ihe  Misaouri- 
Kanma  lesd  and  2>dc  mining  dietiict,  respectfully  petiLioa  your  honorat^Ie  body  U> 

,■,-..11.,,  Cookie 
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include  in  the  new  tariS  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Sizty-fint  Congren  of  Uie  United 
StAteeadutyof  licenta  per  pound  upon  the  metallic  contents  of  all  zioc  oree  imported 
into  the  United  States.  In  so  petitToiiio^  we  believe  and  Btat«  that  euch  duty  repre- 
eenls  the  diRerence  in  Oie  cost  of  producing  ore  in  this  district  and  the  cost  of  produc- 


MANT  SMST.TEB9  BEOENTLY  BDILT  IK  QAS  FIELDS  BISKDfa  8HOBT  LIFE 
WITH  EXPECTATION  OF  EEAPINO  QUIOK  AND  LABOB  PROFITS — 
8HELTINQ   CAPACITT. 

Something  has  been  Baid  in  the  briefs  filed  hv  the  smelters  regard- 
ing their  smelting  capacity,  and  as  related  to  tne  amount  of  ore  pro- 
duced. Certainly  the  smelting  capacity,  which  is  now  excessiTe,  is 
an  artificial  condition  that  the  smelters  themselves  created.  The 
lar^e  profits  in  the  smelting  business  induced  the  smelters  to  multiply 
their  plants.  Applying  to  this  subject,  I  desire  to  quote  the  following 
from  Mr.  Ingalls  m  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  January 
4,  1908: 

"A  smeltery  in  the  natural-gas  field  has  the  great  attraction  that 
its  cost  per  ton  of  capacity  is  much  less  than  that  of  a  modem  smeltery 
to  use  coal  as  fuel.  The  development  of  the  industry  in  the  Unit»a 
States  is  taking  place  precisely  on  the  line  that  1  predicted  several 
years  ago,  namely,  there  is  tne  installation  of  new  plants  at  new 
points  in  the  gas  fields  where  the  builders  are  willing  to  risk  short  life 
with  the  expectation  of  reaping  quick  and  large  profits." 


Statistics  published  in  the  same  journal  of  June  13,  1908,  are  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  subject  of  excessive  smelting  capacity. 

In  1907  there  was  a  lajge  increase  in  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  National  Zinc  Company,  Uartlesville  Zinc  Company,  and  Lanyon-Starr  Smelting 
Company  each  completed  new  works  at  Bar  ties  vi  lie.  Okla.  The  American  Zinc,  Lead, 
and  Smelting  Company  completed  a  new  plant  at  Peering,  Eans.  The  United  Zinc 
and  Chemical  Companv  completed  a  email  plant  at  Springfield,  III.  Several  of  the 
works  above  mentioned  did  not  begin  operation  imtil  December,  wherefore  they  had 
no  material  eSect  upon  the  production  of  1907.  The  works  of  H«^eler  Brothere,  at 
Danville,  III.,  were  completed  in  1907,  but  did  not  go  into  operation. 

Among  the  older  works  there  were  also  many  increases  in  capacity  in  1907.  At 
Paimerlon,  Pa.,  theNew  Jersey  Zinc  Company  added  1  furnace  with  200  retorts.  The 
Grauby  Mining  and  Smeltine  Company  added  1  new  furnace  with  620  reU>rts  to  its 
works  at  Neodcsha,  Kans.  TheGrasselli  Chemical  Companj;  added  a  new  fumace  with 
576  retortji  to  its  works  at  Clarksbuig,  W.  Va.  The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company  added  a 
new  furnace  with  740  retorts  to  its  works  at  Altoona,  Kane. 

Certainly  the  smelters  will  not  question  the  authority  quoted  and 
that  an  excessive  smelting  capacity  exists  is  evident,  an  excess  that 
the  smelters  are  anxious  to  supply  by  importing  Mexican  tmd  other 
ores.  What  the  American  miner  wants  is  to  have  the  Mexican  ore  put 
in  fair  competition  with  United  States  ore.  At  present  it  is  not  com- 
petition. The  Mexican  miner  underbids  the  American  miner  and  is 
enabled  to  do  so  by  his  cheap  labor  and  other  conditions  already 
described . 

PEON    LABOB   AS    COMPARED   TO   AHEBIOAN    LABOB. 

The  miners  thought  when  they  saw  these  new  smelters  being  buUt 
that  it  meant  more  competition  for  ore  and  highe^  j:^<^,,M^  th,e 
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clevemess  of  the  smelter  man  came  to  the  rescue  of  that  artificial 
condition  by  importing  ore  from  Mexico,  We  stand  but  little  chance 
of  getting  any  benefit  from  improved  business  conditions  so  long  as 
we  are  menaced  by  the  importations  of  zinc  ore  from  Mexico — ore 
that  is  mined  bv  peon  labor  at  a  cost  less  than  half  the  cost  for  the 
same  labor  in  tne  United  States.  Then  what  is  the  remedy?  It  is 
just  as  Mr.  Lang,  of  Yogelstein  &  Co.,  said  in  his  letter:  "The  only 
way  to  handle  this  matter  would  be  through  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 
The  question  might  aptly  be  aeked  why  have  we  not  had  a  tariff 
before  t  The  reply  is  very  simple.  Importations  commenced  only 
about  fouryears  ago  and  during  that  time  no  tariff  law  has  been 
enacted,  lliis  is  our  first  opportunity  to  ask  Congress  to  give  us 
adequate  protection. 

CODET  DECISIONS. 

The  duty  of  $3.20  (20  per  cent  ad  valorem),  which  Mr,  Cockerill 
mentions,  was  payable  by  reason  of  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. A  case  involving  the  legality  of  this  ruling  and  before  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  New  Orleans  has  recently 
ruled  that  no  kind  of  zinc  ore  is  dutiable  under  any  paragraph  of  the 
Dingley  law.  Hence  the  court  decisions  are  against  the  ruling  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  against  the  producers  of  zinc  ore  in 
the  United  States  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  law  on  our 
statute  books  giving  an^  protection  to  the  zinc-mining  industry. 
Since  this  decision  was  given  ore  has  declined  $6  per  ton  and  wages 
in  this  district  have  b^n  cut  10  per  cent  in  consequence  of  the 
decline  in  ore  prices. 

Mr.  Edgar,  whose  brief  for  the  Edgar  Zinc  Company  was  printed  in 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  on  Monday,  January  25,  1909,  states,  as  others 
have  done,  that  the  United  States  can  not  produce  enough  zinc  ore. 
On  the  very  same  page  of  the  same  paper  that  printed  Mr.  Edgar's 
brief  in  lai^e  headlines  occurs  the  following:  "Zinc  prices  in  slump. 
Buyers  overwhelmed  by  surplus  stock  of  last  week."  And  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  slump  in  prices  and  that  buyers  are  overwhelmed 
by  surplus  stock  of  last  week  is  true. 

Answering  Mr.  Edgar  and  others  once  and  for  all  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  sufficient  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States,  the  following  must 
be  the  correct  reply:  The  United  States  has  been  able  to  produce 
enough  zinc  ore,  and  the  mines  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  have 
alm<Mt  every  year  for  the  past  ten  years  created  a  surplus,  and  for  a 
time  each  year  would  have  to  close  down  to  sell  that  surplus.  What 
is  more,  the  mines  of  this  district  do  not  run  to  the  best  economic 
advantage,  as  they  do  not  run  double  shift  as  practically  all  other 
mining  districts  do. 

ENOnOH  ZINC  MINES  HAVE  BEEN  CLOSED  DOWN  IN  MI8SODBI  AND  KAN- 
SAS THE  PAST  TEAS  TO  PRODUCE  ALL  OF  THE  ORE  THAT  HAS  BEEN 
DfPOSTElD   FSOH    MEXICO   THE    PAST   FOUR    YEARS. 

To  run  double  shift  would  greatly  increase  our  output.  It  would 
call  for  more  men  in  this  district,  but  that,  I  believe,  would  be  a 
benefit  readily  supplied.  Some  of  the  smelters  have  said  that  to  close 
a  smelter  because  they  could  not  get  enough  ore  meant  throwing  some 
of  their  men  out  of  employment,  but  they  Omitted  to  say  thatii^i^' 
eisis— AP— 09 18  ' 
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ever^  man  the  smelters  employ  the  zinc  mines  employ  10,  and  when 
ore  IS  imported  from  Mexico  hundreds  of  miners  in  this  district  ore 
put  out  of  employment  on  accoimt  of  the  mines  being  compelled  to 
close  down  because  they  could  not  compete  with  Mexican  miporta- 
tions.  This  district  is  strictly  an  American  district.  No  foreign 
or  imported  labor  has  ever  been  employed  here.  This  can  not  he  said 
of  the  smelters,  who,  in  one  instance  at  least,  imported  Mexican 
laborers.  I  refer  to  a  smelter  in  Kansas,  where  it  is  well  known  the 
American  laborers  and  the  Mexican  laborers  could  not  agree  to  work 
together. 

Mr.  Edgar  says:  "It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Hill,  veir  wrong  to  tax 
not  only  the  smelters  but  also  the  consumers  of  spelter."  Mr. 
Edgar  is  very  anxious  that  the  price. of  spelter  for  tne  consumer 
should  not  be  advanced.  He  shoilld  also  explain  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  stock  in  the  Edgar  Zinc  Company  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Company,  and  that  this  bi^  corporation  uses  all  of  the 
spelter  manufactured  by  the  Edgar  Zmc  Company,  and  it  would 
naturally  follow  that  if  they  do  not  manufacture  all  the  spelter  thej' 
need  that  they  would  like  to  buy  their  spelter  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Now,  concluding  with  the  subject  of  producing  enough  zinc  ore  in 
the  United  States:  The  tariff  we  are  asking  for  is  not  prohibitive; 
it  is  protective.  So  that  if  the  smelters  do  need  more  ore  than  the 
United  States  zinc  mines  can  supply  they  can  still  purchase  it  by 
paying  a  tariff  to  the  United  States  Government,  which  the  buyere 
in  turn,  to  follow  the  custom  they  have  been  pursuing,  deduct  m>m 
the  Mexican  miner.  So,  then,  we  nave  this  condition :  The  zinc  miner 
shows  that  he  has  produced  enough  ore  and  asserts  that  with  a  pro- 
tective tariff  he-can  continue  to  do  so.  But  if  he  does  or  if  he  does  not 
the  American  miner  in  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  Government  are  the  beneficiaries. 

NEW  ZINC   OBB  DISTRICTS   IN  THE   UMITED   STATES. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  radical  changes  in  the  method  of  zinc 
mining  in  the  Missouri-Kansas  district.  Lai^e  deposits  have  been 
discovered  at  greater  depths  and  new  areas  have  been  opened,  not 
only  in  the  MisKOMri-Kansas  district,  but  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Idaho, 
and  Arizona  have  all  increased  their  production  and  extended  their 
zinc  ore  producing  areas,  and  with  the  encouragement  of  a  tariff  on 
zinc  ore  these  districts  will  still  further  increase  their  production. 
The  benefit  of  the  extension  of  this  industry  and  the  money  expended 
in  the  increased  production  of  zinc  ore  will  be,  if  the  industry  is  pro- 
tected, for  the  benefit  of  the  American  miner  and  of  communities  in 
the  United  States. 

THE  FINAL   ANALYSIS   OF  THIS  QUESTION. 

But  whatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  in  balancing  the  self- 
interests  of  smelters  and  miners,  there  is  one  consideration  greater 
than  eitlier  of  these,  namely,  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  it  all.  From 
the  ethical  point  of  view  it  is  infinitely  more  important  for  you  to  con- 
serve to  our  children  and  to  our  descendants  the  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, with  its  cities,  schools,  churches,  industries,  and  all  that  makes 
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for  culture  and  good  citizenship,  wliicli  the  people  here  from  all  walks 
and  conditions  in*]ife  have  come  together  and  built  out  of  the  product 
of  the  zinc  mines  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  than  to  admit  Mexican  zinc 
ore  duty  &ee,  and  so  permit  the  smelter  men  to  cheapen  ore  prices. 
And  who  would  be  benefited  by  this  reduction?  Not  the  nomadi» 
peons  of  Mexico,  and  certainly  not  the  consumers  of  spelter.  For 
whose  special  benefit  then  would  this  mowing  civilization  be  wrecked? 
This  is  the  ethical  question  upon  which,  m  the  final  analysis,  all 
citizenship  and  your  statesmanship  will  be  judged. 


Every  pound  of  zinc  ore  mined  and  milled  increases  just  that  much 
the  world's  wealth.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  new  thought  to  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  mining  is  one 
of  the  three  fundamental  sources  of  new  wealth. 

Agriculture  with  forestry  and  stock  raising  is  one. 

The  fisheries  and  kindred  occupations  is  the  second. 

And  mining,  including  the  discovery  and  recovery  of  all  the  products 
from  within  the  earth,  is  the  third. 

The  products  coming  from  those  three  great  occupations  yield  to 
man  the  vast  opportumties  to  exercise  his  brain  and  muscle  in  working 
over  these  products  and  making  them  contribute  to  the  welfare  ana 
comfort  of  mankind.  Certainly  the  production  of  zinc  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  great  occupation  of  mining,  and  we  believe  it  is  deserving 
the  recognition  of  a  protective  tariff. 


We  very  earnestly  ask  you  to  give  us  a  tariff  of  li  cents  per  potmd 
on  the  metallic  zinc  contents  contained  in  all  kinds  of  ores  imported 
into  the  United  States,  in  order  that  we  may  successfully  compete 
with  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  in  order  that  we  may  pay  the  American 
miner  American  wages. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  T.  Orr,  Wehh  City,  Mo. 

(Chairman  of  the  Zinc  Ore  Tariff  Club  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  zinc 
fuid  lead  mining  district.) 


B.  X.  SOBIVSOV,  JOPLIN,  MO.,  AND  W.  2.  CAUIEINS,  CASTEAOE, 
XO.,  SUBMIT  BRIEF  ASKINO  A  DUTT  ON  ZHTC  ORES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1909. 

COHHITTEE   ON   WaT8    AND   MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  A  crisis  has  arisen  in  the  zinc-mining  business  within 

the  last  three  weeks.    The  price  of  zinc  ore  has  dropped  $7  per  ton 

Bince  the  decision  of   the   United  States  court  of  ajipeals  pA^>N^ 
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Orleans,  January  Id,  1909,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  duty  on  zinc 
ore  of  any  kind  under  the  present  law.  This  decision  has  had  the 
effect  of  closing  down  the  zinc  mines  of  the  Jophn  district,  throwing 
thousands  of  men  out  of  employment,  and  paralyzing  business.  Tariff 
on  zinc  ore  means  life  or  death  to  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  States. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  in  the  making 
of  a  will  if  a  child  is  not  mentioned  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  child 
was  forgotten. 

In  making  the  Dingley  bill,  "zinc  ore"  was  not  mentioned,  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  it  was  forgotten. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  made  no  zinc  ore  had  ever  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  made  calamine  was  known  only  for  its 
chemical  uses,  and  not  as  a  zinc  ore. 

In  1905  it  was  discovered  that  carbonate  and  silicates  of  zinc 
(zinc  ore)  had  been  called  calamine  many  years  e^,  and  that  cala- 
mine was  on  the  free  list.  This  discovery  is  plainly  shown  by  refer- 
ence to  your  book  of  statistics,  compiled  by  Mr.  Kvans,  which  shows 
the  increase  of  imports  of  calamine  when  the  smelters  discovered 
Mexican  zinc  ore  could  be  imported  free  of  duty  by  calling  it 
"calamine." 

ValiMofaU 

Year —  importa. 

18M S24.00 

1895 11.00 

1899 5a  00 

1901 28.00 

1002 41.00 

1903 63.00 

1904 378.00 

1905 0,2M.OO 

190e 7(6,741.10 

1907 784,303.20 

The  principal  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States  from  which  spelter  is 
made  is  sulphide  ore. 

The  difference  between  these  three  technical  names  for  zinc  ore  is 
simply  this:  Of  sulphide  ore,  67  per  cent  is  metallic  zinc;  of  silicate 
ore,  54.3  per  cent  is  metallic  zinc;  of  carbonate  ore,  52  per  cent  is 
metallic  zmc. 

Silicate  ores  and  carbonate  ores  are  now  being  imported  as  "cala- 
mine." 

Sulphide  ore  is  now  being  imported  from  Mexico  as  "zinc  ore." 

The  Government  to-day  is  receiving  no  revenue  whatever  from 
zinc  ore — sulphide,  carbonate,  silicate,  or  calamine. 

The  Government  is  receiving  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  the  spelter  or 
pig  zinc  imported,  and  the  duty  we  are  asking  will  in  no  way  affect 
this  revenue,  unless  it  is  to  increase  it. 

The  duty  we  are  asking  will  in  no  wav  affect  the  price  of  spelter  to 
the  consumer.  Since  the  price  of  ore  has  dripped  $7  in  the  Joplin 
district,  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  the  price  or  spelter  has  decreased 
less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  average  revenue  to  the  Government  the  last  ten  years  on 
spelter  has  been  $23,152.40  per  year  (reference,  Imports  and  Duties, 
p.  917;  advance  sheets  Geological  Survey,  p.  20);  and  as  there  is  no 
duty  whatever  on  any  kiad  or  zinc  ore  (as  determined  by  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans,  January  19, 
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I90a),  $23,152.40  is  the  ftven^  yearly  duty  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  entire  zinc  business  for  the  last  ten  years.  While 
your  reference  books  show  $68,693.98  duty  was  collected  in  1907, 
thb  duty  was  paid  under  protest,  and  the  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  oourt  of  appeals,  January  19,  1909,  returns  this 
amount  to  the  smelters. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  no  protest  to  the  placing  of  a 
duty  on  zinc  has  yet  been  filed  by  any  consumer  of  spelter. 

In  1907,  66  per  cent  of  the  spelter  of  the  United  States  was  used 
for  galvanizing,  17.75  per  cent  was  used  in  brass  making,  and  13.25 
per  cent  was  used  in  sheet-zinc  making;  and  yet  these  consumers  of 
97  per  cent  of  all  the  spelter  have  not  filed  one  single  protest  to  a 
duty  on  zinc  ore. 

The  protests  filed  are  by  L,  Vogelstein  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who, 
with  their  associates,  control  the  spelter  market  of  the  United  States  ■ 
by  A.  B.  CockeritI,  who  testifies  to  owning  six  smelting  plants;  and 
by  the  Edgar  Zinc  Company  and  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 
These  protests  have  been  concurred  in  bv  other  smelting  companies. 

With  the  experience  of  the  first-named  firm  we  are  uMamiliar,  but 
Messrs.  Cockenll  and  Edgar  have  accumulated  considerable  fortunes 
from  small  investments  within  the  last  several  years  from  the  smelting 
of  the  Joplin  zinc  ores,  and  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  buying 
cheap  Mexican  ores  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Od  December  1,  1908,  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  appeals  to  you 
not  to  protect  zinc  ore — what  they  buy — and  on  Decemoer  16,  1908, 
appeals  for  1  i  cents  duty  on  zinc  dustr— what  they  sell. 

Zinc  dust  is  their  finished  product. 

Zinc  ore  is  our  finished  product. 

We  have  never  known  oi  the  failure  or  financial  embarrassment  of  a 
zinc-smelting  concern,  and  Mathieson  &  Hegeler^  who  started  with 
very  small  capital  and  have  never  smelted  anything  but  Joplin  ores, 
except  a  small  amount  of  ore  from  the  Wisconsin  district,  are  now 
rated  to  be  worth  $10,000,000.  Other  smelting  concerns  have  made 
proportionate  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  money  made  in  zinc  mining  is  in  small 
amounts  by  hundreds  of  individual  operators. 

Taking  tne  year  1907  as  a  fair  year  to  all  concerned  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Ingalls,  to  whom  the  smelter  men  continually  refer,  as  an  authority, 
the  smelters  averaged  to  receive  S14.84  for  tne  metal  contained  in  a 
ton  of  Joplin  ore  over  and  above  what  they  paid  the  miner  for  that 
ton  of  ore.  In  Belgium  the  smelting  charge  for  zinc  ore  averagea 
about  $10  per  ton,  and  they  do  not  there  have  the  advantage  of  nat- 
ural gas,  so  it  would  seem  the  zinc  smelter  in  the  United  States  had  a 
comrortable  margin.  (Reference,  W.  R.  Ingalls  in  Engineerii^  and 
Mining  Journal.) 

There  are  20  laborers  engaged  iit  the  mining  of  zinc  ore  in  the 
United  States  to  1  engaged  as  a  laborer  in  smelting  that  ore. 
There  are  between  18,000  and  20,000  men  engaged  as  laborers  in 
zinc  minii^  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  every 
one  of  them  an  American.  They  have  no  labor  union,  yet  they 
work  but  eight  hours  a  day  and  average  to  earn  from  $2.75  to  $3 
a  day  each.  Many  of  them  own  their  homes.  Many  of  them  are 
skilled  laborers,  operating  power  drills,  hoisting  engines,  air  com- 
pressors, and  other  machinery,  and  handling  large  quantitj^^^> 
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dynajnite,  where  their  own  Uvea  and  the  hves  of  their  associates  are 
constantly  in  jeopardy. 

The  Btatemeut  that  Mexican  ore  is  needed  as  a  flux  in  smelting 
Joplin  ores  is  absolutely  false.  Joplin  ores  have  been  succes^ully 
smelted  for  forty  years  without  a  pound  of  Mexican  ores.  The 
statement  that  Joplin  ores  are  needed  to  smelt  Mexican  ores  is 
equally  false. 

Conflicting  statements  have  been  offered  to  your  committee  as 
to  the  coat  of  producing  zinc  ore  in  Mexico,  and  they  are  bound  to 
be  conflicting  because  of  the  different  conditions  under  which  zinc 
ore  is  produced.  The  cost  of  such  ores  can  be  obtained  from  the 
sworn  value  at  the  port  of  entry  of  the  ores  imported. 

The  sworn  averf^e  value  of  all  zinc  ores  imported  in  1907  was 
$13.14  per  short  ton. 

(Tonnages  given  in  your  reference  books  are  long  tons.) 

The  sworn  average  value  of  all  zinc  ores  imported  in  1908  was 
$10.89  per  short  ton. 

As  some  of  this  ore  came  from  British  Columbia  and  was  valued 
above  $10.89  per  ton,  the  Mexican  ore  must  have  been  worth  less 
than  that  amount  per  ton.  But  figuring  this  ore  at  its  sworn  value 
at  the  border  and  the  duty  we  are  asld^  at  $12  per  ton  (on  40  per 
cent  ore)  it  would  cost  the  smelter  mac  $22.89  per  ton  at  the  bortier. 
Enough  of  this  ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  Joplin  ore  would  cost  them 
$34.33,  while  the  averse  cost  of  mining  zinc  in  the  Joplin  district 
is  $37.78  per  ton. 

Therefore  if  the  contention  that  we  can  not  produce  sufficient  ore 
for  spelter  requirements  should  ever  become  true,  the  smelters  could 
get  their  additional  requirements  from  Mexico  at  no  more  cost  than 
for  the  ore  here,  and  the  Government  would  be  receiving  a  large 
revenue.  The  smelters  have  filed  a  brief  in  which  they  say  it  will 
be  necessary  to  import  150,000  tons  of  ore  in  1909  to  supply  the 
demand  for  spelter  m  the  United  States.  If  this  is  true,  why  should 
not  the  smelters  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  this  Government  by 
paying  a  duty  on  this  ore,  when  they  are  protected  with  a  duty  on 
spelterl  The  fact  that  they  could,  with  li  cent  duty  imposed,  still 
buy  enough  Mexican  ore  to  equal  a  ton  of  Joplin  ore  for  $34.33  would 
also  prevent  the  Joplin  producer  from  demanding  an  exorbitant  price 
for  his  ore. 

We  have  shown  that  Mexican  ore  is  worth  $10.89  per  ton  at  the 
port  of  entry.  This  must  include  cost  of  production  and  miner's 
profit,  as  thoiisnnds  of  tons  are  being  imported  at  this  vfdue  while 
most  of  the  Joplin  mines  are  shut  down. 

The  actual  average  cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  district 
is  $37.78  per  ton,  of  which  $17.02  is  labor,  as  against  $3  per  ton  to 
labor  in  producing  Mexican  ore. 

There  are  over  600  mines  in  the  Joplin  district  employing  from  4 
men  in  small  mines  to  475  in  the  largest  mine,  and  unless  your  com- 
mittee provides  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  lubor  in  \Iexico  and 
in  tlie  United  States,  the  unavoidable  result  will  be  to  deprive  thou- 
sands of  American  laborers  of  a  means  of  livelihood!  as  well  as  to 
bankrupt  commercinl  interests  which  run  into  millions  of  dollars,  and 
this  loss  will  extend  to  everj-  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  we  are  oroad  enough  not  to  ask  you  to  protect 
what  we  sell,  and  put  on  the  free  list  what  we  buy.     We  ask  you  to 
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give  ziiic  ore  the  same  protection  you  give  spelter  and  no  more.  If 
Tou  leave  spelter  with  &  duty  of  1)  cents  per  pound,  we  ask  for  1}  cents 
per  pound  on  the  zinc  contents  of  zinc  ore,  and  we  believe  IJ  cents 
per  pound  duty  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  both  industries. 

Total  production  of  ore  in  the  JapHn  dufr-id. 

Prior  to  1879 110,761,463 

1879  to  1889 20,121,862 

1889  to  1899 48,837,076 

1899tol«» :...  101,268,000 

Total  to  date 180,993,401 

Producliojl  of  Jopiin  diitriet  last  right  years. 

IKO $7,986,628 

1901 7,928,230 

1902 9,318,418 

1906 9,381,150 

19M 11,695,973 

1905 13,531,666 

1906 15,128,175 

1907 16,419,927 

1908 11,063,707 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  M.  Robinson,  Joflin,  Mo. 
W.  R.  Caulkinb,  OarlJiage,  Mo. 


DAVID  D.  HOAO,  JOPUK,  HO.,  STATES  THAT  THE  SHUTTHrO 
DOWV  OF  USSOTTSI  ZISC  HISES  HAS  SESIOUSLT  AFFECTED 
OTEEK  LDTEB  OF  IKDUSTBY. 

Wabhinqton,  D.  C,  February  W,  1909. 
Hon,  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffiim,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  The  writer  is  the  vice-president  of  the  Consolidated 
Light  and  Power  Company,  of  Jopiin,  Mo,,  which  company  serves 
the  people  of  that  and  adjoming  cities  with  light  and  power. 

In  October  last  our  company  contracted  with  Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Co.,  of  60  Wall  street.  New  York,  to  spend  $6,000,000  in  increas- 
ing the  lighting  and  power  of  that  district,  and  with  a  special  view 
of  furnishing  cheap  power  to  the  mines  in  southwest  Missouri, 
southeast  Kansas,  ana  northeast  Oklahoma. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  by  expert  engineers  and  it  was 
found  that  Uiere  is  more  thap  one  hundred  thousand  horsepower  in 
use  in  the  territoiy  named. 

The  first  unit  of  our  new  plant,  viz,  the  gas  enrines  from  Salem, 
Ohio,  and  electric  generators  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  are  completed 
and  are  now  being  tested  and  will  be  ready  for  shipment  March  1. 

About  three  weeks  ago  our  attention  was  called  to  a  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans  admitting  zinc  ore  free  of  duty,  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  closing  down  many  of  the  mines  in  our  district. 

If  this  condition  continues  we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  a  market  for 
this  suiplus  power,  as  there  are  no  other  considerable  manufacturing 
industnea  in  the  territory  herein  named.  rinz  db  CjOO^Ic 
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In  New  York  engineers  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Joplin  zinc  district  and  we  have  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the 
zinc  industry  in  that  district. 

If  the  figures  that  we  have  compiled  and  the  data  we  have  secured 
will  be  of  any  service  to  your  committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it 
to  you.  This  information  can  be  had  either  from  Henry  L.  Doherty  & 
Co„  60  Wall  street,  New  York  City,  or  from  the  writer  at  JopUn,  Mo. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

David  D.  Hoaq,  Joplin,  Mo. 


ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOR. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

BASEFOED  DEAE,  OF  THE  HETBOPOUTAN  XTTSEUK  OF  AST, 
HEW  TOBK  CITT,  WISHES  AVCIEET  ASMS  AND  AEHOE  AD- 
MITTED FEEE  OF  DUTT. 

Mahcu  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  CommUtee, 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  May  I  beg  you  to  inform  me  whether  in  the  process 
of  revising  the  tariff  schedule  it  would  be  practicable  to  consider  the 
reduction  of  duty  upon  ancient  arms  and  armor?  Numerous  inqui- 
ries have  como  to  me  from  collectors,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if 
a  signed  petition  in  this  matter  would  aid  to  this  end?  And,  in  case 
you  deem  it  advisable,  whether  a  few  minutes  (say  five  minutes,  or 
less)  could  be  spared  me  in  committee  in  which  to  present  the  case  f 
Your  petitioners  would  maintain: 

1.  That  ancient  arms  (interpreted  to  include  firearms  antedating 
1815)  do  not  concern  the  protection  of  American  fabricants. 

2.  That  their  study  fosters  American  arts  and  crafts,  inasmuch 
as  it  stimulates  and  suggests  improvements  and  inventions  in  Amer- 
ican products,  and  to  this  degree,  in  the  improvement  of  arms, 
strengthens  our  national  defense, 

3.  That  it  is  a  fact  that  all  private  collections  known  to  your 
petitioners  are  open  (upon  request)  to  the  inquiring  student. 

4.  That  the  present  duty  {45  per  cent  ad  valorem)  retards  and 
even  prevents  this  study — tending  to  keep  models  of  good  work- 
manship out  of  the  country. 

5.  That,  therefore,  it  is  urged  that  .the  duty  upon  such  objects 
(ancient  arms  and  armor)  be  either  abolished  or  at  least  matenally 
reduced. 

If  your  honorable  committee  regards  the  former  alternative  non- 
consistent  with  the  plan  of  a  revenue  tariff,  may  the  su^estion  be 
made  that  these  objects  or  collections  of  these  objects  (not  for  sale) 
be  admitted  at  such  a  rate,  for  example,  as  $100  per  tont  Believe  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

Basbford  Dean, 
Curator,  Department  of  Arms  and  Armor, 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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COPPER  GOODS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

THE  VUICAH  COPPEB  WOXES  COKPAITT,  CnTCHnTATI,  OHIO, 
THIHKS  THAT  TH£  PEESENT  DUTY  OIT  MAinJFACTUBES  OF 
COPPEB  SHOTTID  BE  BETAIBED 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  S£,  1909. 
Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Coumittee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  your  committee  may  possibly 
advocate  remoTing  or  modifying  the  tariff  on  our  line  of  products. 
We  meat  earnestly  request  that  this  should  not  be  done,  for  the 
reason  that  our  business  will  be  greatly  harmed  if  any  modification 
should  be  decided  upon.  Our  products  are  manufactured  entirely  by 
hand  labor,  for  which  we  A^e  obliged  to  pay  S3.50  per  day.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  pays  a  maximum  of  SI  per  dav  for  this  same 
class  of  labor.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  abroaa  19  but  a  trifle 
more  than  it  is  here,  and  can  not  be  considered  as  an  offsetting  factor. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  ia  obvious  that  if  the  present  tariff  on 
copper  goods  is  modified  or  removed  it  will  mean  the  invasion  of  this 
country  by  the  forei^  manufacturer,  under  which  conditions  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  ua  to  compete. 

Our  products  are  all  sold  to  large  corporate  interests  who  can  easily 
afford  to  pay  the  higher  prices  wnich  the  American  manufacturer  is 
compelled  to  ask  because  of  the  greater  labor  cost  to  which  he  is 
su^ected. 

We  earnestly  request  that  your  committee  take  these  facts  under 
consideration^  and  allow  the  tariff  on  manufactured  copper  goods 
to  remain  as  it  is  at  present. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Vulcan  Copper  Works  Co., 
H.  O.  Wente,  President. 


MOTORCYCLES. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

TEB  OVIHGTON  MOTOS  COHPAKY,  HEW  TOBK,  THIHKS  THEBE 
SHOULD  BE  A  BEDUCTIOIT  OF  DUTT  OH  MOTOBCTCLES. 

2234  Broadway,  New  York,  February  S4,  1909. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C,  WaaUngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  happen  to  be  an  importer  of  motorcycles  and  as 
tbe  possible  lowering  of  the  duty  on  this  product  is  of  great  inter- 
eat  to  me,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

The  machine  I  import  sells  for  $350  and  with  one  excejition  it  is 
the  most  expensive  machine  which  one  can  buy  in  America.  The 
average  motorcycle  sells  for  tl75  up  to  $250.  A  few  specially 
constructed  machines  go  higher  than  this.  There  -are  only  two 
makes  of  motorcycles  imported  into  the  United  States,  namely, 
OUT  own  F,  N,  and  the  N.  F.  U.    The  duty  is  so  abnormally  h '  " 
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this  class  of  gooda  that  only  motorcycles  of  a  very  special  conatnic- 
tion  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  and  compete  with  the 
American  products. 

It  ia  umiecessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  a  duty  is  placed  in>on 
imported  goodB  as  a  protection  to  American  laoor.  The  duty 
should  not  De  so  high,  however,  as  to  afford  American  labor  a  monop- 
oly and  that  is  what  it  is  doing  in  the  motorcycle  business.  The 
American  automobile  is  slowly  driving  the  foreign  product  out  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  case  of  the  motorcycle,  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  manufacturing  so  cheaply  and  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  work  done  in  the  automobile  field  that  a  forei^  machioe  never 
has  been  able  to  get  very  much  of  a  foothold  in  this  country. 

As  a  patriotic  American  citizen,  I  do  not  advise  the  withdrawal 
of  the  duty  entirely  on  motorcycles,  but  I  believe  a  duty  of  20  or, 
at  the  most,  25  per  cent  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  protect 
the  American  workmen. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  the  above  facts  due  consideration,  for 
which  I  thank  you  in  advance. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Earle  L.  Ovinqton, 

Ovington  Motor  Company. 


NICKELED  GOODS. 

[Paragraph  193.] 

HON.  OEOBGE  P.  LAWBENCE,  H.  C,  FILES  BRIEF  OF  TEE  OOODEII- 
PBATT  COHPAKT,  OBEEHFIEID,  UASB..  BELATIVE  TO  HICEEL- 
raATED  ABTICIES  AST)  FOEEIGN  TABIFF8. 

Washington,  D,  C,  January  X6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  the  inclosed  letter  from  William  M.  Pratt,  treasurer  of 
the  Goodell-Pratt  Company,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  proposing  a  provi- 
sion to  be  included  in  tne  forthcoming  tariff  bill  fixing  a  rate  of  dutv 
on  nickel-plated  articles  coming  from  foreign  countries  high  enough 
to  meet  the  rates  established  by  such  countries  on  ni<%el-plated 
articles  from  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  p.  Lawrence. 


Goodeij:/-Pratt  Company, 
Greenfield,   Mass.,  January  S$,  3909. 
Hon.  George  P.  Lawrence, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  It  occurs  to  me,  in  connection  with  the  new  tariff  bill, 
which  you  read  so  much  about  and  know  so  little  about,  that  if  vre 
arc  really  to  have  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  there  ia  one  par- 
ticular feature  that  should  be  inculcated  into  it.    This  matter  lam 
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going  to  bring  to  your  attention  for  such  consideration  as  you  think 
it  deserres.  It  refers  particularly  to  articles  manufactured  from 
metal. 

Sever^  European  countries,  France  and  Germany  in  particular. 
charge  a  very  much  higher  duty  upon  articles  that  are  nickel  platea 
than  they  do  upon  the  same  articles  when  finished  plain,  without 
nickel  plating  (or,  to  be  exact  and  specific,  with  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  nickel  plating  on  them.) 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  didn't  appear  to  amount  to  much.  In  reality, 
it  amounts  to  a  great  deal,  for  no  importer  in  either  of  the  countries 
above  mentioned  will  take  an  article  that  has  any  nickel  plate  on  it. 
The  small  fraction  allowed  is  ignored  completely  because  the  foreign 
buyer  says  if  there  is  any  nickel  plating  on  the  tool  at  all  it  gives  a 
chance  for  aigumcnt  on  the  part  of  the  appraiser.  Disagreements 
continually  arise  that  are  not  only  annoying,  but  expensive.  There- 
fore they  must  have  their  goods  without  any  nickel  plating  on  them. 
As  a  result,  we  are  not  able  to  give  them  as  well-finished  an  article 
or  as  attractive  an  article  as  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and  we  are 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  French 
and  German  competition  in  their  home  markets. 

Furthermore,  an  article  not  nickel  plated  tarnishes  and  rusts  more 
quickly  and  will  not  look  aa  well  after  use;  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  give  to  the  consumers  and  users  of  those  goods  as  great  value  as 
we  would  like  to  give  them  and  as  we  coulti  give  them  were  it  not 
for  this  particular  provision  which  works  so  decidedly  against  us. 

Now,  why  can't  we  have  in  our  tariff  bill  a  provision  chai^ng  a 
higher  duty  on  nickel-plated  articles  than  is  charged  on  articles  that 
hare  no  nickel  plate  upon  them  when  such  articles  emanate  from 
countries  imposing  a  similar  discrimination  upon  products  of  the 
United  States? 

This  should  be  a  point  admittedly  well  taken  by  both  sides.  We 
can  see  no  possible  objection  to  it  from  the  standpoint  of  either  high 
or  low  tarifi,  and  if  it  is  possible  and  practical  to  embody  in  the  fortn- 
coming  tariff  bill  a  provision  of  this  character  its  value  along  recip- 
rocal lines  will  be  very  great. 

I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  giving  consideration  to  this  matter, 
4Dd  b^  to  remain. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Wm,  M.  Peatt. 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


SEABITRT  A  JOWSSOU,  ITEW  TOSE  CITT,  PBOTEST  AGAINST  THE 
DUTT-FBEE  ADMISSIOIT  OF  SUKGICAL  APFUAITGES. 

59-61  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York  City,  February  4,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wat8  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  manufacturers  of  medicinal  and  suigical 
apparatus  and  preparations  supplyii^  our  wares  to  hospitals  who 
consume  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  output  of  ourfact>oi7,i.tawrC 
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geons,  physicians,  and  afHict«d  people,  to  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical departments  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  etc. 

This  trade  with  the  hospitals  is  a  valuable  one  and  its  l^mrthrou^h 
%  successful  competition  by  foreign  goods  admitted  duty  {ne,  would 
>6ry  seriously  affect  this  industry  which  has  taken  maiq^^ears  of 
exploitation  to  build  up. 

We  prepare  for  and  sell  to  these  interests  millions  of  yards 
of  aseptic  and  antiseptic  gauze,  vast  quantities  of  absorbent  cotton 
and  medicated  cottons,  splints,  and  other  dressings  and  appliances 
used  in  hospitals  and  meaical  and  surgical  practice. 

We  beg  leave,  respectfuUv,  to  protest  against  the  petition  addressed 
to  your  honorable  Body  asking  that  medical  and  surgical  apparatus, 
appliances,  utensils,  instruments,  and  preparations  imported  By  or  for 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty. 

We  also  respectfully  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  duty 
existing  in  the  present  tariff  law,  our  protests  being  based  as  follows: 

The  rate  at  wnich  these  goods  are  sold  by  us  to  hospitals  and  similar 
institutions  returns  only  an  exceedingly  small  profit,  as  the  competi- 
tion amongst  the  various  American  manufacturers  is  very  keen  and 
prices  to  hospitals  are  made  with  the  knowledge  that  considerable  of 
their  work  is  done  on  a  philanthropic  basis,  wmch  therefore  demands 
the  closest  possible  prices. 

Such  goods  admitted  free  of  duty  to  the  United  States  would 
probably  most  largely  come  from  Enc^land,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
where  labor  is  but  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  American  wages,  and  the 
cost  of  materials  as  a  rule  much  less  than  here.  Were  these  foreign 
goods  to  enter  duty  free,  the  trade  of  the  various  American  manu- 
facturers with  these  hospitals  would  be  substantially  wiped  out,  as  the 
American  manufacturers  could  not  compete  against  the  lower  foreign 
cost  of  production,  and  a  reduction  in  wage  scale  to  the  foreign  level 
would  be  impractical. 

The  greater  number  of  hospitals  throughout  the  country  are  private 
or  semiprivate  institutions,  chatting  fees  for  treatment  given,  though 
some  or  the^e  have  departments  wherein  free  treatment  is  accords. 
A  minor  number  give  treatment  without  pay,  but  this  latter  class 
usually  are  municipal  or  state  institutions,  supported  by  city  or  State 
from  funds  derived  from  the  American  taxpayer.  The  foreigner  con- 
tributes nothing  thereto. 

It  would  Be  impossible  to  separate  hospital  supplies  used  for 
patients  who  pay  for  treatment  from  hospital  supplies  used  in  the 
same  institutions  for  charity  patients.  Any  such  attempt  would  be 
open  and  prone  to  gross  abuse. 

Many  physicians  and  surgeons  obtain  their  medical  and  sui^ical 
supplies  for  use  in  their  private  practice  from  hospitals  with  vmich 
they  are  connected,  securing  supplies  at  the  low  prices  made  to  hos- 
pitals, and  should  foreign  goods  for  hospital  use  secure  entir  free  of 
duty  further  serious  effects  to  the  American  industry  would  result 
through  the  practice  here  mentioned. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  United  States  in 
various  American  factories  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  medical 
and  surgical  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments,  and  preparation^^, 
including  our  own,  and  these  have  been  built  up  by  tnese  lai^c 
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investments  supplemented  by  the  devotion  to  scientiiic  studv  and 
the  use  ot  expert  knowledge,  mechanical  and  chemicu!  skill — by 
specializing  in  these  lines,  so  to  speak,  to  the  end  that  we  and  they 
should  attain  the  highest  development  in  the  art  of  preparing  these 
medical  and  surgical  supplies.  The  importance  of  these  nome  indus- 
tries is  appreciated  by  the  professional  and  lay  people  thxoughoui 
the  land;  their  importance  to  the  municipal,  state,  and  federal  govem- 
ments  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

Anart  from  tbe  absolute  necessity  that  the  duty  on  this  class  of 
gooos  shall  be  maintained  in  order  that  such  American  industries 
shall  continue  to  Uve,  we  further  protest  against  favoritism  to  the 
forei^  interests  of  free  entry,  which  foreign  interests  neither  pay 
our  taxes  in  times  of  peace  nor  fight  our  battles  in  times  of  war. 

The  amendments  sought  introduce  the  terms  "apparatus,  appli- 
ances, and  preparations, '  which  can  be  interpreted  to  include  all  the 
medical  and  surgical  manufactures  heretofore  mentioned. 

We  would,  however,  offer  no  objections  to  such  amendment  of 
psragraph  638  of  the  present  tariff  law  as  would  permit  the  entry  tree 
of  duty  ol  philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instru- 
menta,  and  preparations  not  made  in  this  country,  for  hospitals 
devoted  to  giving  treatment  free  to  those  patients  unable  to  pay 
therefor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Seabury  &  Johnson, 
S.  C.  Lewis,  Secretary. 


B£IEF  FKESENTED  B7  THE  AHEBICAB'  SIJSOICAL  TKASE 
ASSOCIATION  PEOTESTIlSra  AGAINST  SEMOVAL  OF  DUTT 
FBOM  SUSOICAL  INSTKUHENTS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  9,  1909. 
CoHunTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Waahiiigton,  D.  C. 

Gektleubn:  This  association  has  been  in  existence  eight  years 
and  has  for  its  aims  improving  the  quality,  maintaining  a  uniformity 
of  Buigical  instruments,  reforming  abuses,  correcting  quality  and 
designs  and  standardizing  the  same,  and  generally  advancing  the 
interest  of  the  trade  in  surgical  instruments  and  physicians'  supplies 
in  the  United  States.  More  advancement  has  been  made  since  this 
or»knization  was  started  than  ever  before  in  the  same  period. 

Therefore,  as  an  association  we  most  respectfully  protest  against 
the  proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  638  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

First.  Members  of  this  association  employ  many  thousands  in  the 
manufacture  of  surgical  instruments,  appliances,  and  preparations 
as  outlined  in  the  amendment,  and  we  teel  certain  by  bringing  this 
matter  before  your  honorable  body  you  will  see  our  rights  and  not 
throw  all  the  people  engaged  in  this  line  of  trade  out  of  business. 

Second.  We  have  found  it  difficult  to  advance  this  business  in  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  market.  We  can  not  compete  in  wages,  as 
they  are  more  than  double  in  this  country  what  is  paid  for  like  work 
in  Europe;  and  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  practically 
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annihilate  our  industry,  together  with  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
in  this  country  to  create  and  market  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  med- 
ical profession;  and  while  we  are  engaged  in  earning  an  honorable 
liveliliood,  there  is  no  other  industry  tliat  can  boast  more  than  we 
can,  as  all  our  manufactured  products  are  for  the  rehef  of  suffering 
humanity. 

Third.  They  are  largely  used  by  hospitals,  surgeons,  ph^'sicians, 
and  the  public,  and  many  of  our  products,  such  as  dressings,  are  pre- 
pared on  a  larger  scale  in  this  country  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  have  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the  United  Stales. 
Therefore,  we  can  only  look  upon  this  amendment  as  a  discrimina- 
tion, wholly  unfair,  for  a  class  such  as  is  represented  by  hospitals  to 
expect  favors  in  the  way  of  professional  duties,  as  against  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  dealer,  who  expends  his  time  and  contributee 
his  capital  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  hospital  and  surgeon. 

Fourth.  Should  your  honorable  body  recommend  the  entry  of 
gooda  duty  free,  according  to  the  elastic  terms  used  by  the  hospital 
association,  it  would  compel  every  manufacturer,  every  dealer,  to 
change  his  avocation,  and  it  would  stimulate  this  industry  in  other 
countries,  principally  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  supply  the  American  markets  with  their  present  facilities  in 
times  of  peace;  therefore,  what  would  be  done  in  times  of  war  with  no 
surgical  mstruments  and  no  surgical  dressings,  appliances,  or  utensils 
manufactured  in  America^ 

Fifth.  The  removal  of  45  per  cent  duty  on  surgical  instruments  to 
asylums,  hospitals,  sanitariums,  and  other  institutions  would  throw 
out  of  employment  many  thousands  of  wage-earners.  The  loss  would 
far  exceed  the  gain  that  the  hospitals  seek  through  this  removal  of 
the  duty,  aa  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  poor  would  be  benefited. 

Sixth.  Hospitals  are  business  institutions,  and  while  they  aim  at 
and  do  philanthropic  work  this  percentage  of  philanthropic  work  is 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

Seventh.  Many  hospitals  are  endowed,  not  with  German  money 
but  with  American  capital,  and  usually  donors  of  lai^  amounts  of 
money  to  hospitals  make  provision  for  charity  work',  wmch  is  the  plea 
used  by  the  hospitals  to  secure  this  reduction.  American  hospitals 
endowed  with  American  money  by  hberal  American  citizens  should 
be  patriotic  enough  to  lend  their  aid,  encouragement,  and  patronage 
to  American  industry. 

Eighth.  The  means  do  not  justify  the  end.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  American  people  would  suffer  by  being  thrown  out  of 
employment  than  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction. 

Ninth.  Besides,  the  proposed  amendment  is  a  discrimination  gainst 
the  American  manufacturer  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer 
who  does  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  auocess  of  this  country 
nor  to  the  paying  of  the  taxes  by  wliich  many  of  our  public  institu- 
tions are  maintained,  and  it  would  lie  a  specific  discrimination  against 
a  weak  and  growing  industry-  in  this  country. 

Tenth.  Gynecology  had  its  start  in  America  through  Dr.  J. 
Marion  Sims,  and  the  inventions  of  his  instruments  to  suit  nis  opera- 
tions. These  are  now  used  the  world  over,  and  our  industry  has  not 
had  enough  protection  so  as  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country 
and  export  tliem  from  America;  but  we  are  compelled  to  import 
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them  for  the  want  of  sufBcient  and  low-priced  labor.     In  otber 
words  we  can  not  compete,  at  double  the  wa«e8,  with  Gennany, 

Eleventh.  Surgical  instruments  are  manufactured  very  lately  by 
Gennaus  in  their  own  homes,  where  father,  mother,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters all  help  in  making  their  living.  In  America  the  mechanics 
desire  well-equipped  factories  with  all  the  modem  conveniences.  All 
this  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Twelfth.  Nothing  is  dearer  to  any  human  being  than  his  own  life, 
and  as  our  semiprofession  aims  to  create  and  manufacture  all  the 
known  means  of  prolonging  life,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  we  should 
not  depend  uj)on  a  foreign  nation. 

Finally,  as  individuals  and  as  an  association,  we  enter  our  solemn 
protest  against  any  change  or  amendment  to  the  present  tariff  law  as 
applied  to  paragraph  638. 

J.  L.  Habtz, 
President  American  Surmcal  Trade  Association, 

Com-poaing  a  Membership  of  Two  Hundred. 

This  memorial  is  indorsed  by  the  following: 
The  Justrite  Company,  Chicago,  III. 
Victor  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
George  Ermold  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  J.  Penfold  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
F.  A.  Hardy  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Charles  Lentz  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  V.  WUlis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Valzahn  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Physicians  Supply  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gemrig  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edw.  A.  Merkel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jos.  C.  Ferguson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Schneider  &  Allen  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
,    George  C.  Frye,  Portland,  Me. 

Max  Wocher  &  Son  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Electro  Surgical  Instrument  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wardle  Brothers,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dutro  &  Hewitt,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

William  Eisen  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Woodard-Clark  Company,  Portland,  Oreg. 

TOliam  Hatteroth,  San  Francisco,  C&l. 

Powers  &  Anderson  (Incorporated),  Richmond,  Va. 

F.  H.  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. 

Becton,  Dickinson  Company,  Kutherford,  N.  J. 

McKee  Sureical  Instrument  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Physicians  Supply  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Hanger,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  D.  Caputaitt,  Chicago,  111. 

Tniax,  Greene  &  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Globe  ManufacturingCompany,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

Scheidel-Westem  X-Kay  Coil  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Codman  &  Shurtleff,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bleefr-Moore  Instrument  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sharp  &  Smith,  Chicago,  HI. 

Speai^Marshall  Company,  Chicago,  III.  DignzedbyGoOQle 
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CHABLES    HEBEB    CLABK,   OF    COHSHOHOCKEV,   FA.,  PE0TEST8 
AOAHrST  DTJTT-FBEE  ABHISSION  OF  SUSeiCAL  SITPPLIES. 

CoNSHOHOOBEN,  pA.,  Fehraory  10,  1909. 
OOUUITTEE   ON  WaT8  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  manufacturers — -probably  the  lareeat  in  the 
world — of  supplies,  appliances,  and  apparatus  for  the  use  or  hospitals, 
sui^eons,  ordiiiary  physicians,  and  afflicted  people. 

We  make  for  these  interests  many  million  yards  of  absorbent  and 
medicated  gauze  a  year,  many  million  pounds  of  absorbent  and  medi- 
cated cotton,  and  the  following  appliances :  Surgical  ligatures,  adhe- 
sive plasters,  metallic  splints,  cauteries,  hypodermic  syringes,  cathe- 
ters, trusses,  and  physicians'  thermometers  m  great  quantities. 

We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  protest  f^ainst  the  petition  addressed 
to  your  honorable  body  asking  that  "medical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, appliances,  and  apparatus"  imported  by  and  for  the  use  of 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  We  protest,  further,  against  any  reduction  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  such  articles  by  the  existing  tariff  law,  and 
we  protest  tor  the  following  reasons: 

first.  The  words  "appliances  and  apparatus"  entployedin  tbesMd 
petition  are  not  words  of  precision.  They  are  indemut«  and  obscure, 
out  far-reaching.  Under  any  usual  interpretation  of  the  customs 
law  they  could  Be  made  to  cover  and  include  practically  every  article 
produced  in  our  factories.  We  are  confident  that  the  result  would 
be  the  complete  destruction  of  our  great  business  unless  we  should  at 
once  reduce  the  wages  of  all  our  wore  people  (about  2,000  in  number) 
to  the  German  level. 

Second.  What  that  level  is,  and  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
wages  paid  in  our  mills  and  in  European  mills  engaged  in  a  similar  . 
business,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  while  we  pay  from  $1.25 
to  tl.50  per  day  to  a  female  weaver  in  our  gauze  mill,  the  best  wage 
in  Europe  for  such  a  worker,  as  we  are  inforrnied,  is  64  cents.  A  lai^r 
difference  appears  in  the  wages  paid  in  other  departments,  according 
to  the  available  evidence. 

Many  girls  in  our  mills  earn  from  SIO  to  S14  [>er  week,  which  is,  we 
believe,  much  more  than  male  workmen  earn  in  German  mills  making 
similar  appliances. 

But  even  with  the  wages  cut  to  European  rates  the  higher  cost  of 
many  of  the  materials  in  this  country  would  still  put  us  at  disadvan- 
tage with  European  competitors  under  free  trade. 

Third.  The  things  we  make  are  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 
Many  of  them — ligatures,  for  example — require  scientific  knowledge, 
accurately  and  with  most  scnipulous  carefulness  appUed. 

We  have  that  knowledge.  We  employ  highly  akiDed  men  to  direct 
the  operations.  Our  factories  and  work  people  are  kept  in  condi- 
tions of  positive  cleanliness.  We  have  learned  and  we  practice  the 
rules  governing  the  preparation  of  aseptic  goods  for  use  by  surgeons 
and  hospitals. 

We  are  in  constant  communication  and  cooperation  with  the  best 
surgeons  and  physicians  in  the  country,  experimenting  for  them  and 
having  them  experiment  for  us,  and  we  spare  no  expense,  no  Ijouble, 
no  cost  of  research  or  inciuiry,  to  give  to  the  medical  profession  the 
best  that  science  can  produce. 
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To  this  end,  tor  example,  we  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  catgut, 
because  all  imported  catgut  is  more  or  less  infected  and  can  with 
dillioulty  be  completelv  sterilized  for  operations  upon  the  human 
body.     We  sterihze  it  finally  and  completely  in  the  process  of  mak- 

We  are  confident  that  if  the  door  shall  be  opened  wide  for  the 
importation  of  this  and  other  materials  for  sut^eons  there  will  be  a 
death  penalty  For  multitudes,  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
Americans. 

No  European  manufacturer,  we  positively  declare,  has  done  so 
much  as  American  manufacturers  have  done  to  carry  toward  the 
safety  point,  in  preparation  of  surgical  appliances  and  apparatus,  the 
methods  demanded  by  advanced  modem  science. 

Fourth.  We  ask  you  to  consider  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
nation  that  factories  making  these  articles  in  large  quantities  should 
be  encouraged  and  maintained  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  suffering  of  the  southern  armies  during  the  civil  war 
because  of  lack  of  a  supply  of  just  these  necessaries  will  be  remem- 
bered. We  may  have  a  war  with  the  very  nations  upon  which  we 
may,  if  our  own  productive  forces  shall  be  paralyzed,  be  dependent 
for  such  supplies.  In  war  time  the  ability  to  procure  at  once  and  in 
abundance  the  thin^  made  in  our  factories  will  be  as  important  as  to 
have  access  to  supplies  of  gunpowder. 

Fifth.  We  make  no  objection  to,  but  on  the  contrary  would  wel- 
come, such  amendment  of  paragraph  636  in  the  present  tariff  law 
as  would  permit  hospitals  conducted  upon  a  benevolent  basis  to 
obtain  free  entry  of  philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus  not  made 
in  this  country. 

Sixth  and  finally.  None  of  our  prices  are  unrea-sonable.  There  is 
sharp  home  competition  which  makes  extortion  impossible.  Beratise 
we  recognize  that  hospitals  are  maintained  in  the  interest  of  suffering 
humanity  we  are,  and  long  have  been,  supplying  to  them  our  products 
at  low  and  practically  nominal  prices,  little  above  cost. 

Chas.  Heber  Clark. 

(Tor,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  J.  EUwood 
Lee  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa.) 

TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 


STAH  ASTEUS  LEIQH,  IKFOBTER.  OF  BOSTOH,  MASS.,  StTBXITS 
STATEMElfT  RELATIVE  TO  FOREIGN  LABOR. 

232  SuuNEB  Sthbbt,  Boston,  Mass.,  January  25, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wasfiin,gton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Since  my  attorneys,  Messrs.  Searle  &  Pillsbury,  filed 
brief  on  duty  on  textile  machinery,  I  have  received  information  from 
English  builders  as  to  the  American  manufacturers'  statement  t)iat 
during  the  life  of  the  present  tariff  wages  have  decreased  in  England 
while  they  hove  increased  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  the  United 
61318—41^-00 19  lOO^^rC 
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States.  My  correspondent  states  positively  that  since  1S97  wages  in 
the  textile  machinery  industry'  have  increased  15  per  cent  and  over 
and  the  cost  of  material  has  mcreased  more  than  10  per  cent.  The 
American  manufacturers'  statement  aa  to  decrease  in  English  wages 
is  not  only  false  and  misleading,  but  ia  proven  so  by  the  list  of  English 
wages  submitted  with  their  statement  of  November  25,  19C8.  This 
list  covers  the  period  from  1890  to  1903,  and  shows  an  increase  in  all 
lines.  Further,  I  beg  to  point  out  that  in  1897  the  American  builders 
claimed  that  labor  was  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  this  country, 
and  asked  that  the  duty  be  advanced  fi'om  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent 
to  offset  difference  between  English  and  American  labor  cost.  They 
now  claim  that  labor  is  50  per  cent  of  the  American  total  cost,  and  also 
claim  that  since  1897  wages  have  increased  20  per  cent,  but  still  main- 
tain that  45  per  cent  will  offset  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between 
England  and  America.  Tlib  certainly  shows  that  the  American 
manufacturers  are  reducing  the  labor  cost  in  the  face  of  an  advance  in 
wanes  amounting  to  20  per  cent. 

Having  decided  in  1897  that  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  afforded  ample 

firotection  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  American  manufacturer  when 
abor  cost  was  75  per  cent,  how  can  they  consistently  ask  for  the  same 
rate  while  admitting  that  the  labor  cost  is  25  per  cent  less  than  in 
1803  to  1897?  If  the  truth  could  be  learned,  it  would  show  that  the 
labor  cost  in  American  textile  machine  shops  is  considerably  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  owing  to  the  improved  tools  used 
and  the  low  wages  paid. 

Under  a  45  per  cent  duty  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
import  English  machinery  at  anything  near  (he  prices  accepted  by 
American  makers,  while  in  Canada,  where  I  sell  considerable  machin- 
ery, the  American  builders  are  constantly  supplying  machinery  at 
a  lower  price  than  I  can  accept. 

An  American  machine  builder  recently  sold  to  a  mill  in  Canada 
500  or  600  looms  at  33  per  cent  less  tlian  the  cost  of  similar  looms 
made  in  England ;  other  American  machines  are  quoted  as  low,  and 
lower  than  the  English,  yet  both  countries  pay  10  per  cent  duty  in 
Canada.  This  shows  how  much  protection  the  American  textile 
machinery  industry  really  needs.  As  to  prices  in  the  United  States, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  import  a  cardin^  engine  at  less  than  $650,  yet 
the  American  builders  are  constantly  selling  at  $450  and  under,  'and 
other  machines  in  the  same  proportion. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Evan  Ahthuk  Leigh, 

TIN  CANS  AND  BOXES. 
[Pftiagrepti  193.] 

THE  AHERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITT,  THINES  AD- 
DITIONAL PROTECTION  NECESSABT  FOB  MAKERS  OF  TIN 
CANS  AND  SmiAR  CONTAINERS. 

New  York  City,  February  16, 1909. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Wasldnglon,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  present  tariff  on  tin  cans,  boxes,  and  containers 
falls  far  short  of  protecting  the  American  manufacturer  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor  abroad  as  compared 
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with  the  same  costs  in  the  United  States.  This  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  framers  of  the  present  law  was  doubtless  due  more  to  the  inat- 
tention of  the  manufacturers  of  this  line  of  goods  than  any  purpose 
to  discriminate  against  this  particular  industry,  and  the  reason  oi  the 
failure  of  the  manufacturers  to  properly  present  their  claims  at  the 
time  the  law  was  enacted  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  time  of  that  enactment  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter 
there  were  no  important  importations  of  these  packages. 

There  has  grown  up  in  the  last  few  years,  however,  quite  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  this  country  in  imported  packages  of  the  kind  described. 
Importations  are  1)ecommg  large  and  alarmingly  frequent,  and  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  are  powerless  under  the  present  law  to 
firevent  them  or  their  rapid  increase.  Tin  plate  can  be  bought  abroad 
or  $2.70  per  base  box  of  112  sheets  14  by  20,  100-pound  oasis,  and 
present  1 J  cents  per  pound  duty  is  equivalent  to  a  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem  rate,  while  these  packages  of  which  tin  plate  constitutes  from 
90  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  the  material  but  30  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  coat  are  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under 
the  present  law,  therefore,  American  labor  employed  in  making  these 
packages  is  inadequately  protected,  since  the  duty  on  the  imported 
packages  is  less  than  on  the  inuterial  from  which  they  are  made.  On 
plain  packages  the  percentage  of  labor  necessary  to  produce  {1  worth 
of  goods  is  on  an  average  of  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  while 
on  decorated  packages  the  percentage  of  labor  is  up  to  55  per  cent, 
varying  with  the  number  or  printings,  and  it  is  plamly  evident  that 
the  duty  on  the  plainest  package  should  exceed  that  on  tin  plate  and 
a  proper  schedule  give  an  increased  and  greater  duty  on  packages 
where  labor  constitutes  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  cost.  On 
lithographed  or'decorated  tin  packages  the  position  of  the  manufac- 
turer is  similar  to  that  of  a  manufacturer  of  lithographed  paper  or 
cardboard  work,  and  assuming  that  paper  and  cardboard  are  worth 
about  the  same  in  foreign  countries  as  here  as  much  protection  above 
the  duty  on  tin  plate  as  the  whole  protection  given  on  lithographed 
paper  or  cardboard  is  justified.  The  foreign  labor  conditions  of  which 
and  the  necessity  for  revision  of  the  present  law  are  set  forth  in  a 
brief  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  has 
been  hied  with  your  committee. 

We  attach  aifidavit  of  Mr.  Felix  Eberhart,  a  German-American 
who  is  as  familiar  with  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  as  in  America, 
showing  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  on  this  line  of  manufac- 
ture is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  American  cost.  We  submit  his  com- 
parative schedule  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  for  the  different  classes  oi  labor  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lithographed  tin  packages,  and  we  also  submit  estimate 
of  costs  here  and  in  Germany  for  decorated  or  lithographed  tin 
packages  which  are  now  being  imported. 

Another  factor  of  importance  to  be  considered  in  establishing 
proper  protection  to  the  American  industry  is  the  capital  invested 
m  the  United  States  and  abroad  to  secure  the  same  volume  and 
character  of  output.  The  machinery  employed  in  the  production 
of  these  packages  is  to  a  great  extent  special,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  such  machinery  can  be  bought  in  England  and  Germany 
for  a  very  much  lower  price  than  here — in  many  instances  enough 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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lower  to  justify  purchase  abroad  and  the  payment  of  freight  and  45 
per  cent  duty. 

Importations  of  filled  containers  may  now  be  made  at  varying 
rates  of  duty,  determined  entirely  by  the  nature  of  their  contents. 
For  instance:  A  package  filled  with  crackers  is  charged  with  the 
same  duty  aa  crackers  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  same 
style  and  guality  of  package  filled  with  tea  can  be  imported  free  of 
duty.  This  ^induces  the  packing  of  these  goods  abroad  in  containers 
which  cost  less  than  American-made  goods,  and  which,  under  the 
existing  method  of  classification,  are  entered  at  less  than  the  regular 
duty  of  45  per  cent  on  containers,  per  se, 

It  is  asked  that  the  duty  on  tin  boxes,  cans,  and  containers  shall 
be  fixed  as  follows: 

First.  A  specific  duty  on  the  weight  of  the  packages  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  20  per  cent  more  per  pound  than  the  duty  levied  on 
tin  plates,  the  additioQal  percentage  being  added  to  cover  the  waste 
in  manufacturing  the  package  from  tin  plate.  This  specific  duty 
will  but  fairly  protect  the  American  manufacturer  in  respect  to  the 
principal  matenal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  packages,  which 
IS  tin  plate. 

Second.  In  addition  to  the  specific  duty  as  stated,  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  40  per  cent  on  plain  tin  pacluiges,  65  per  cent  on  lith<^raphed 
or  decorated  packages  in  less  than  six  printmgs,  and  90  per  c«nt  on 
decorated  packages  of  six  or  more  printings. 

These  proposed  rates  will  barely  protect  the  American  manufacturer 
and  allow  the  present  rates  paid  labor  to  the  extent,  first,  difference 
in  cost  of  material;  second,  difference  in  cost  of  labor;  third,  difference 
in  investment  allowing  the  same,  and  a  moderate  rate  of  profit  to 
home  and  foreign  manufacturers. 
Respectfully, 

American  Can  Company, 
By  F.  Rudolph,  Vice-President. 
A,  J.  MaRCU3B, 
Assietant  General  Salet  Ageni. 


EzmsiT  A. 

EttimaU  c^  Co»t*  in  the  United  State*  and  in  Qermatiyfw  deeorated  or  KOiographed  Hn 
package!  whirh  are  now  being  vnported. 
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Amartcui. 

OcnnuL 

Tl    Bolorbo  M 

tz4ie 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  it: 

Felix  Eberhart,  bein^  duly  sworri,  deposes  and  Bays:  I  reside  in  HacrdoD,  N.  J.  I 
was  bom  in  Wurttemberj?.  Germany,  and  am  43  yean  of  age.  I  have  resided  in  Ihis 
country  twenty-six  years.  I  iiave  prepared  the  following  averaf^e  comparaiive 
schedule,  ahowina;  llie  noeea  paid  in  uie  Unilod  States  and  in  Germany  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  litiiagraphed  tin  pwkagee,  as 
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ci«ar  18  I  could  ascertain  the  Bame  from  obBervation  when  I  wu  in  Qemmny  three 
yeirs  »m.  To  the  best  o(  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  same  is  a  correct  etate- 
meet  of  Che  coaditions  at  that  time. 


p«SSt 

°S?S£» 

I1&  00418. 00 

20.00- 2i.  00 
2t,  00-34.00 

0.00-    8.00 
too-    8.00 

la  DO- 36.00 

UanuficM'it}  totw. 

Baaed  on  above  comparison  and  estimating  the  output  ot  the  German  competitor 
(o  be  the  same  as  the  American,  1  flKure  tlie  German  labor  cost  to  be  about  40  per 
cent  ot  the  American.  To  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  a  like  proportion 
h'Mds  good  in  the  other  branches  of  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans. 

Feuz  Ebebbabt. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,  1909. 
[sEAiu]  William  D.  Fostbh, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 


TUNING  PINS. 


THE    AMEEICAH    MTTSICAI    SUPPLY    COXPAVT,    7ERSET    CTTT, 
SUOOESTS  SPECIFIC  EKVHEBATIOH  OF  TUNINO  PIKS. 

The  Amebican  Musical  Supplt 

Company  op  New  Jbrsbt, 

20-26  MoERis  Stebbt, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  February  27,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Waye  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Sib:  This  company  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tuning 
pins,  commonl}'-  known  as  piano  timing  pins  and  zither  tuning  pins  for 
the  past  twelve  years. 

Our  company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  and  the  value  of  our  plant 
and  open  accounts  ranges  between  450,000  and  160,000.  We  average 
from  35  to  40  employees  on  our  pay  roll,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  boys 
and  girls  ranging  from  16  to  20  years,  ami  the  balance  are  men. 
Our  average  pay  roll  is  upward  of  $15,000  per  amium. 

Our  concern  is  the  only  one  manufacturing  tuning  pins  in  this 
country.  We  are  in  competition  with  tuning  pins  which  are  manu- 
factured in  Germany.  Wnen  we  started  in  the  business  twelve  years 
ago,  the  price  of  tuning  pins  ranged  from  $3.25  to  $3.76  per  thousand 
pins.    Ae  soon  as  our  competition  commenced  to  be  felt  the  pri(»  wab. 
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gradtinlly  reduced  until  at  the  present  time  it  ranges  from  J2.25  to 
$2.75  per  thousand  pins.  During  the  past  year  the  prices  of  the 
imported  pins  were  reduced  about  15  per  cent,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  acconlingly  reduce  our  prices  in  order  to  meet  this  ruinous 
foreign  competition.  Juiipinff  by  our  knowledge  of  the  prices  at 
which  tuning  pins  are  sold  in  Gornianv  an<l  other  European  countries, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  imported  pins  are  greatly  undervalued. 
We  understand  that  these  pins  are  subject  to  duty  at  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  pari^aph  193  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act. 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  state  that  the  cost  of  the  pins  manu- 
fapfure<l  in  Germany  as  conii)ure<l  with  ours,  all  expressed  in  United 
States  currency,  is  as  folio,  s: 

Averrgc  mil  per  1,000  piTH,  all  *ize». 
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The  average  scllini;  price  for  the  p;»st  six  months  in  the  Unili'd 
States  has  boon  less  than  $2.50  per  1,000  pins.  Without  t.tking  into 
consideration  the  interest  on  our  investment,  you  will  observe  from 
the  forcgoinf;  figures  that  the  average  dilference  in  cost  of  manufacture 
between  the  German  tuning  pins  an<l  our  own  is  about  $1.22  per 
thousand  pins.  This  dilference  in  cost  is  principally  on  account  of 
labor,  the  German  labor  cost  being  less  than  one-third  of  ours.  We 
pay  more  in  this  country  in  weekly  wages  to  the  boys  and  girls  we 
employ  than  is  paid  in  the  German  factories  to  tiie  men  em[iloycil 
there;  and  to  the  men  employed  by  us,  all  of  whom  are  experienced 
mechanics  and  good  workmen,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  three  times  as 
much  in  labor  as  is  naid  to  like  workmen  in  the  Grerman  factories. 

We  would  also  call  your  atlfntion  to  the  fact  that  our  raw  material 
costs  us  on  the  average  5f)  per  txnt  more  than  the  German  manufac- 
turers have  to  pay  for  theirs.  As  our  company  is  distinctly  an  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  emploj'ing  Ami-rican  workmen,  using  only  American 
material,  we  claim  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  amount  of 
protection,  equivalent  at  least  to  the  difference  between  the  foreisn 
cost  of  production  and  our  own,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  undervaluation  is  very  easily  practiced  in  this  com-' 
moility,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  malie  a  special  provision  in 
the  proposed  new  tanff  covering  tuning  pins. 

The  costs  mentioned  above  relate  only  tii  tuningpins,  blued,  bright, 
or  tinned.  Nickel-plated  pins,  which  are  used  to  a  hmited  extent, 
cost  about  75  per  cent  more  to  manufacture  both  in  Germany  and 
this  country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  respectfully  surest  that  the 
following  provision  be  included  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 

Timing  pins  of  iron,  stepl.or  ol)ier  metal,  tor  pianos,  zithera,  or  other  aimilar  muacal 
instruments,  plain,  blued,  bri|;ht,  or  tinned,  $1.50  per  1,000  pina. 

All  of  the  foregoing,  nickel  plated,  $1  per  1,000  pina  extra. 

The  foregoing  provision  will  enable  us  to  continue  in  business  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  pin  manufacturers,  employing  low- 
priced  foreign  labor,  and  preserve  for  the  American  workman  no» 
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employed  in  this  industry  tlie  reasonable  standard  of  wages  they  are 
now  receiving;  at  the  same  time  only  a  fair  return  can  be  obtained 
on  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business. 
During  tne  past  twelve  years  since  we  have  been  engaged  in  this 
business  we  have  been  obliged  to  fight  very  hard  in  competition  with 
tbe  foreign  manufacturers  to  gain  a  foothold  and  establish  ourselves 
in  the  trade.  During  all  of  this  time  we  have  been  obliged  to  meet 
coDstantlj'  reducing  prices  until  at  the  present  time  the  foreign 
material  is  being  offered  in  this  country  at  figures  which,  on  many 
sizes  of  these  pins,  are  lower  than  our  cost.  We  feel  confident,  there- 
fore, that  your  committee  will  give  our  case  the  consideration  it 
deserves  and  grant  to  us  the  measure  of  protection  we  ask  for,  thus 
assuring  the  continuation  of  this  industry  in  this  country. 
Kespectfully, 

The  American  Musical  Supply  Compant. 
Per  F.  Hessher,  Secretary. 


BISMUTH. 

[Farograph  495.] 

THE  H01TSAI7TO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ST.  LOITIS,  SUGGESTS  FEW 
PARAGfiAPH  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  DUTY  ON  BISMUTH. 

1800  SoLTii  Seconh  Street, 

St.  Louis,  February  22,  1909. 
CoiiMiTTEE  OS  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  brief  on  bismuth  we  filed  with  your 
committee  November  18,  1908,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  if  you  act  favorably  on  our  application  for  revision  on  the 
present  tarilf  on  this  metal  there  is  an  opening  for  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  paragraph  we  proposed,  reading: 

Lead  bullion  or  base  bullioD  containia^  ninety-live  per  centum  letkd  or  leai,  two  aad 
ose-eiflhlh  cents  per  pound  on  the  leadcuiilaiin'ci  Iherpin:  Prorided,  That  in  levying  and 
(^necling  the  duty  on  lead,  duty  ehall  also  be  levied  and  collected  onauy  other  auU- 
ible  material  contained  therein. 

We  therefore  suggest  the  following  to  replace  the  above  paragraph: 

Legd  bullion  or  base  bullion  containing  ninety-five  per  centum  lead  or  lesc, per 

piiQnd  on  the  lead  contained  therein:  Provided.  That  in  levying  and  eollectinp  the 
•luty  on  lead,  duty  nhall  also  be  levied  and  collected  on  any  ulher  dutiable  malerial 
CiiDlained  therein:  Provided,  That  in  no  bullion  cunlaining;  bismuth  shall  suth  bis- 
muth be  dutiable  uoless  such  bismuth  ia  equal  to  or  exceeds  acvetity-five  per  centum 
tifaud  bullion. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  give  our  application  for  a  duty  on 
bismuth  the  kind  consideration  it  deserves,  dv  reason  of  the  fact  that 
if  a  duty  is  put  on  this  metal  it  can  not  possfbly  alTect  any  consumer 
by  reason  of  the  comparatively  small  quantities  in  which  it  is  con- 
sumed, and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  building  up  a  new  industry  in 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  a  foreign  monopoly,  which  at  the  present 
time  exists,  as  stated  in  our  brief. 
Verj-  respectfully, 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 


Per  Jno.  F.  Queeny,  /'residen^t^oolu 
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VARIOUS  METALS. 

THE  TXKOnriA  ELECTBOLTTIC  COMPAITT,  SEW  YORK  CITY, 
SUGGESTS  BATES  FOB  AltTHnnm,  BASIW..  CALCITJH,  MAO- 
SESIUil,  SODITTK,  AHD  POTASSITJH. 

99  Cedar  Steeet, 
New  York  Oity,  February  8,  1909. 
COMMITTBB  ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  Aluminum  is  now  subject  to  s  duty  of  8  cents  a 
pound.  Magnesium  is  on  the  free  list.  The  other  metals  are  subject 
presumably  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  unenumerated  metals. 

The  Virginia  Electrolytic  Company  is  interested  as  an  actual  pro- 
ducer of  sodium  and  because  it  has  developed  processes  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  several  of  the  other  metals  incluuing  aluminum,  which  pro- 
cesses with  minor  changes  are  applicable  to  all. 

Two  of  the  metals,  aluminum  and  sodium,  are  now  very  largely 
produced  in  the  United  States,  These  industries  have  been  possible 
because  of  the  patents  of  Hall  and  Castner,  respectively,  which  pat- 
ents, both  American  and  forei^,  will  expire  shortly.  Also  because, 
in  the  case  of  sodium,  of  certam  international  trade  arrangements. 

The  ore  from  which  each  metal  is  made,  is  found  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  abroad,  and  so  far  competition  is  on  a  fairly  even 
basis. 

All  the  metals  are  best  produced  by  electrolytic  processes.  This 
is  expensive,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  electrical  horse- 
power working  continuously  for  a  year  will  produce  from  200  pounds 
to  500  pounds  a  year,  according  to  the  metal. 

As  we  have  in  the  United  States  all  the  ores  needed,  and  water 
powers  to  supply  the  electricity  needed^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
each  metal  will  be  produced  here,  provided  that  the  requisite  scien- 
tific skill  exists,  and  provided  also  tnat  a  reasonable  measure  of  tariff 
protection  is  granted. 

As  to  the  skill:  Hall  and  Castner,  who  invented  the  processes  for 
making  aluminum  and  sodium,  were  both  young  Americans  graduated 
in  our  technical  schools.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  electrochem- 
ical science  at  lat^e  b  well  advanced  in  this  country  as  compared  with 
its  conditions  in  other  countries. 

As  to  the  protection  needed:  The  cost  of  ores,  as  already  stated, 
may  be  neglected,  the  cost  here  and  abroad  being  about  the  same. 

The  cost  of  electro-hydraulic  installations  is  greater  in  this  coimtry 
because  of  the  higher  first  cost  of  turbine  wheels,  etc.,  and  of  dynamos 
and  electrical  appliances  at  large;  also  because  of  the  higher  heads  of 
water  available  in  the  European  countries  where  electro-hydraulic 
establishments  exist,  to  wit,  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Alpine  por- 
tions of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  The  lowest  figure  at  which  electrical  current  can  be  boi^ht 
in  this  country  is  from  $12  to  $18  per  horsepower  per  year.  In  Europe 
it  can  be  bought  at  from  $7  to  $12. 

Presumably  the  cost  of  hke  installations  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe  will  continue  to  be  divergent  in  favor  of  Europe  so  long  as 
labor  is  lower  in  the  latter  and  so  long  as  the  supply  of  water  at  ugh 
heads  holds  out  there.     We  have  tew  nigh  heads  in  this  countrv. 
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The  cost  of  labor:  We  are  advised  as  the  result  of  mquiries  in 
Europe  by  members  of  our  own  str  ft  that  common  labor  in  the  Alpine 
uid  Scandinavian  districts  runs  from  40  to  70  cents  a  day.  In  our 
country  it  runs  from  $1  to  S1.50  a  day.    Higher  grade  labor  is  more 


expensive  proportionately  with  us. 
Assuming  that  the  cost  of  e 


Assuming  that  the  cost  of  electricity  is  50  per  cent  greater  in  the 
United  States  and  that  labor  is  50  per  cent  higher  (both  of  these 
ligures  understate  the  actual  differences)  and  that  the  ores  or  mate- 
rials do  not  represent  more  than  20  per  cent  ot  the  ultimate  cost 
[which  is  likely  to  be  true,  excepting  in  the  case  of  aluminum,  where 
the  cost  of  ore  may  be  40  per  cent),  alt  on  the  basis  ot  (he  American 
cost,  it  ia  obvious  that  duties  of  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  are 
noeded  if  the  industries  are  to  be  permanently  conducted  in  our 
country.  Even  so,  the  outlook  for  American  plants  could  not  be 
considered  good,  if  one  left  out  of  view  certain  advant^es  that  the 
home  producer  has  as  being  nearer  to  the  home  market,  the  behef 
that  manufacturii^  costs  in  the  long  run  tend  to  equaUze  themselves 
the  world  over,  and  the  hope  that  American  skill  is  likely  to  prove 
greater  and  American  labor  more  efficient  than  European  skill  and 
Tabor, 

The  Virginia  Electrolytic  Company  beheves,  as  respects  the  metals 
in  question,  that  any  duty  decided  upon  should  be  specific,  not  ad 
valorem.  Its  reasons  for  this  beUef  are  Eis  follows:  In  the  history 
of  metals  produced  by  chemical  and  electrolytic  methods  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  is  high  at  first  because  sales  are  limited  and  processes 
are  not  perfected.  Take,  for  instance,  aluminum;  it  sold  in  early 
years  at  $2  a  pound  or  more.  It  is  now  made  in  Europe  possibly, 
for  11  cents  and  in  the  United  States  for  16  cents  per  pound.  A  duty 
of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  early  days  would  have  imposed  a 
serious  burden  on  consumers.  The  actual  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  proven  high  enough  to  give  the  industry  a 
great  start  in  our  country.  Magnesium  is  another  instance.  .It 
now  sells  in  Europe  for  tl  per  pound.  It  may  be  made  in  this 
country,  as  we  believe,  for  29  cents  a  pound.  So  long  as  the  Euro- 
peans keep  up  their  price,  obviously  American  producers  would 
need  no  duty.  "When  they  get  their  cost  down  to  a  possible  17J 
cents,  obviously  American  producers  will  lieed  protection. 

Id  all  the  special  metal  trades  continental  producers  have  now 
combinations  that  work  out  results  similar  to  our  so-called  trusts. 
These  combinations  are  effected  under  the  guise  of  selHng  agencies. 
The  producers  unite  in  the  given  combinations.  Prices  are  made 
and  production  limited,  if  need  be,  by  them.  Excess  supplies  are 
shipped  abroad  rather  than  thrown  on  the  home  market.  Our 
country  is  a  favorite  dumping  ground.  Obviously,  specific  duties 
rightly  based  will  be  more  just  to  consumers  and  to  producers,  under 
tliese  circumstances,  while  the  given  industries  are  young,  and  as 
well  in  the  time  when  production  and  competition  are  in  the  stages 
of  more  perfect  development. 

In  the  following  table  we  place  the  approximate  ultimate  cost  of 
the  metals  named  in  this  country  and  the  approximate  ultimate 
cost  in  Europe. 
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These  liiiurcs  are  based  on  cost  of  proceasea  now  in  use.  Of  course 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  metals  may  become  lower  hereafter  by  the 
development  of  better  processes, 

Taking  the  figures  of  present  cost,  it  may  be  that  the  existing  duty 
of  8  cents  a  pound  on  aluminum  could  be  safely  cut  down  to  6  cents. 
The  other  metals  should  bear  duty  as  follows  (no  allowance  being 
made  for  profit,  because  it  may  be  assumed  that  producers  on  both 
sides  will  not  sell  without  some  profit): 

Barium 10.16 

Calcium 16 

Magnesium 115 

Potafxium OS 

Sodium 05 

We  believe  these  duties  would  be  jiist. 

We  believe  also  that  the  metals  would  be  cheaper  to  American  con- 
sumers at  no  distant  date  if  these  duties  should  be  levied  than  other- 
wise, for  common  sense  teaches  and  experience  demonstrates  that 
merchandise  selb  lowest  in  our  country  when  protection  is  hi"!i 
enough  to  enable  our  people  to  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  tie 
given  article,  provided  always,  of  course,  that  duties  are  not  made  so 
high  as  to  encourage  combinations. 

It  remains  to  say  that  all  of  the  industries  named  call  for  heavy 
outlays  of  capital.  The  cost  of  an  installation  ta  make  a  metal  that 
yiehls  one-half  of  a  pound  ppr  horsepower  per  day  is,  say,  tloO.  To 
produce  1  ton  a  day  would  call  for  a  plant  costing  $150,  midtiplied  by 
4,000  equals  $600,000.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  the  given  manufacturer  owns  his  own  hyclro-electnc  mstslla- 
tion,  whicn  at  J150  per  horsepower  is  cheaper  tlian  to  pay  the  tisual 
rate  of  $15  a  j'ear  for  eleclric  current. 

All  the  induslrifB  nampd  are  laq;e  consumers  of  labor  proportion- 
ately to  value  of  output,  as  well  as  very  heavy  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity. As  they  may  be  established  at  points  where  electric  current 
has  no  other  market,  their  usefulness  in  giving  employment  to  labor 
which  would  have  few  opportunities  otherwise  is  manifest.  Trans- 
portation facilities  of  course  are  needed,  but  they  often  exist  in 
districts  remote  from  centers  of  population  and  in  mountain  territory 
where  agriculture  even  presents  no  attractions. 

The  metals  named  are  important  elements  in  commercial  enter- 
prises. The  uses  of  aluminum  are  well  known.  Magnesium  will 
tecome  almost  equallv  important.  Sodium  is  used  in  making 
cyanide,  which  material  has  given  a  great  influx  to  the  production  of 
precious  metals.  Calcium  is  likelv  to  have  important  uses  in  the 
production  of  high-grade  steol.  Barium  has  various  uses.  Potas- 
sium may  be  used  along  the  same  lines  as  sodium.     In  our  struggle 
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for  a  standing  in  manufactures  and  commerce  we  can  not  afford  to 
Delect  tliem. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  VmoiNi*  Electrolttio  Co., 
By  Geo.  F.  Sewaad,  PreaideTd. 


ANTIMONY  ORE. 

[Paragraph  476.] 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  DIXOH,  SENATOR,  SECOHUENDS  THE  IKPOSI- 
TIOH  OF  A  FBOTECTITE  DUTY  OH  AKTIHOHY  ORE. 

March  11,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne.  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr,  Payxe:  I  had  intended  before  this  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  ami  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  what  seeins  to  me  an  important  item  that  should 
go  in  the  new  tariff  schedules.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  have  a 
<luty  on  antimony  ore  included  in  the  tariff  bill  that  will  be  reported 
by  you  to  the  House. 

Xt  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  mining  men  in  the  West,  I  wish 
to  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  present  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  tarfff  schedule  as  it  affects  the  production  of  antimony  in 
tlie  United  States.  Wiile  the  present  tariff  law  provides  for  a  duty 
of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  ou  the  antimony  metal,  it 

E laces  antimony  ores  on  the  free  list.     Tlie  result  of  this  arrangement 
as  been  that  practically  no  antinony  metal  is  being  produced  in  the 
I'nited  States  from  our  own  ores,  99  per  cent  of  the  metal  produced  ■ 
here  being  made  from  the  cheap  ores  imported  from  Asia,  Turkey, 
Germany,  and  Mexico. 

The  importations  of  antimony  ore  of  recent  years,  in  pounds,  has 
been  as  follows : 

190i '. 2,-109,897 

1905 2,  087, 136 

1906 1 ,  759,  295 

1907 3,053,082 

1908 1,682,774 

The  importations  of  the  metal  during  this  time,  in  pounds,  has 
been : 

1904 3. 930, 879 

190--. 4,523,281 

i9W 7.091,318 

1907 8,. '110,197 

1908 8,040.116 

The  value  of  the  importations  during  these  years  in  ore  and  metal 
has  been  as  follows: 

1904-.' 1247,700 

1905 3R3,iRfi 

1908 849,  285 

1907 --,  2,132j3<i6 

1908 i..LiOt.M^]4fil 
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The  ontire  antimony  trade  is  now  controlled  by  one  house,  the 
mother  house,  Cookson  &  Co.,  beins  in  England,  and  their  house  in 
the  United  States,  I  tliink,  is  Halls  Brothers  &  Co.  The  United 
States  factory,  where  the  imported  ore  is  manufactured  into  the  metal 
is  on  Staten  Island,  an  establishment  formerly  owned  by  MathisoD  & 
Co.,  who  were  forced  to  sell  to  the  Enijliah  outtit  or  be  crushed  hj 
them.  As  the  matter  now  stands  in  the  United  States,  this  one  outfit, 
with  the  metal  protected  by  a  tariff  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  buys  no  ore  in  the  United  States,  but  imports  it  from  Asia, 
Mexico,  and  the  countries  above  mentioned,  where  the  ore  is  min?d 
with  labor  that  is  paid  not  over  25  cents  per  day.  The  sharpest  com- 
petition for  the  American  antimony  comes  from  Japan  and  China. 
The  importations  of  antimony  ore  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  hsnite; 
that  is,  the  crude  antimony  sulphide  is  reduced  to  a  matte  containiii',' 
about  65  per  cent  of  antimony,  the  balance  sulphur  and  some  arsenic 
and  iron. 

Against  these  half -finished  concentrates  made  by  Chinese  or 
Japanese  or  Mexican  labor  the  American  mines  are  in  ui^ent  nei-d  of 
protection. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
-antimony  market  has  made  the  price  of  the  metal  in  this  country  most 
erratic,  ranging  from  10  cents  in  1902  to  25  cents  in  1906  and  1907, 
and  about  16  cents  in  1908.  Tlie  Russian-Japanese  war  was  the 
cause  for  the  great  rise  in  price  during  1906-7,  antimony  being  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  fixed  ammunition,  and  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war  creating  a  tremendous  demand  for  the  metal  during 
that  conflict. 

Antimony  ia  chiefly  used  in  the  production  of  babbitt  metal,  as  an 
alloy  with  lead  for  tiie  manufacture  of  certain  hard  kinds  of  lead  pipe, 
for  nard  lead  for  fixed  ammunition  and  shrapnel  and  for  type  melu!. 
It  is  also  largely  used  as  a  coloring  matter  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain. 

The  pre.wnt  tariff  schedule  operates  most  efi'ectively  to  create  an 
ahsolue  trust  in  the  antimony  metal  market  in  the  United  States.  A 
more  perfect  schedule  could  not  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 

Kutting  the  whole  antimony  trade  into  the  hands  of  one  outfit  than 
as  been  done  by  the  present  schcfhdes,  putting  th"e  duty  on  metal 
and  allowing  the  free  im]>ortation  of  the  ore  ancT matte. 


The  Asiatic  and  Mexican  importers  of  antimony  ore  and  the  con- 
cern controlling  the  antimony  metal  in  the  United  States  wiU  possibly 
say  "no."  As  a  mutter  of  fact,  antimony  ores  are  scattered  in  wioe 
profusion  in  large  (ieposits  all  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  States; 
immense  bo(hes  of  antmiony  ores  are  found  in  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Washiiifiton,  Montana,  California,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Arkiinsiis,  and  Alaska. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survev  Reports  for  1906  and  1907 
show  in  <!etail  the  location  of  the  different  deposits  of  antimony 
through  the  Kocky  ilounlain  States.  Millions  of  tons  of  antimony 
ore  are  in  sight  ready  for  extraction  and  shipment  in  a  dozen  different 
States,  but  it  is  impossible  to  successfully  mine  and  ship  this  ore  to 
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market  in  competition  with  Asiatic  and  Mexican  ore  that  is  minetl 
with  a  wage  scale  of  25  cents  per  day  as  against  $3,50  per  day  paid  in 
all  of  the  mining  camps  of  the  West. 

The  same  argument  that  puts  lead  ore,  iron  ore,  and  zinc  ore  on 
the  protected  fist  applies  with  equal  force  to  antimony  ore.  The 
present  tarifif  schedules  place  a  duty  on  granite,  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone of  12  cents  per  cubic  f6ot;  on  marble  65  cents  per  cubic  foot; 
mica,  6  cents  per  pound;  iron  ore,  40  cents  per  ton;  lead  ore,  1 J  cents 
per  pound. 

In  fact  antimony  ore  is  about  the  only-metal  that  is  found  in  large 
(quantities  sufficient  to  cover  the  demand  for  all  commercial  purposes 
in  the  United  States  on  which  a  tariff  duty  is  not  levied  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  home  market. 

A  small  duty  placed  upon  antimony  ore,  retaining  the  duty  on  the 
antimony  metal,  would  immediately  result  in  the  mining  within  the 
United  btales  of  all  the  antimony  now  used  in  this  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasiiry  shows  that  during  the 
year  1907,  the  last  year  when  imports  were  at  a  normal  condition, 
that  12,097,285  was  paid  to  foreign  pioducers  of  antimony  ores  and 
metal,  which  should  nave  been  paid  to  our  own  miners  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  most  respectfully  urge  upon  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  importance  of  remedying  present  con- 
ditions in  this  particular  line  of  husinesa. 

The  10  States  of  the  Eockv  Mountain  country  in  which  antimony 
is  found  are  nearly  all  Repuolican  States.  At  the  present  time  the 
only  immediate  beneficial  results  from  a  protective  tariff  policy  to 
the  people  of  these  States  is  the  duty  levied  on  wool,  hides,  coal,  and 
lead.  On  behalf  of  these  people  I  ask  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conjmittee  to 
the  end  that  antimony  metal  and  ore  shall  receive  the  same  consid- 
eration in  the  new  tariff  schedules  as  shall  be  accorded  to  lead  and 
zinc,  as  the  duty  on  the  metal  without  a  corresponding  duty  on  the 
antimony  ores  simply  results  in  putting  the  whole  control  in  the 
hands  of  one  company  and  preventing  the  building  up  of  what  should 
be  one  of  the  profitable  industries  of  the  West. 

Our  people  have  eo  few  products  that  are  protected  at  this  time 
that  this  would  be  an  added  inducement  to  continue  in  the  faith  that 
we  all  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jos.  M.  DixoN- 
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LOSSES  IN  LUMBER  BUSINESS. 

THE  HISSOUSI  LTJUBES  AND  HUnNO  COMPANY,  GRANDIH,  KO., 
SUBHITS  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NET  RESULTS  OF  ITS 
BUSINESS  FOB  ONE  TEAS. 

Gbandin,  Mo.,  February  S,  1909. 
Boa.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  "Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  As  you  have  some  evidence  and  copies  of  pay  rolls 
from  the  Missouri  Lumber  and  Mining  Company,  I  want  to  inclose 
Tou  a  statement  of  our  business  for  1908.  It  is  the  first  time  that  we 
Uve  been  wholly  on  the  wrong  aide  of  the  ledger,  although  in  the 
mr  1897  we  onlv  made  85,000  for  our  total  profit  and  interest  on 
ti&lF  a  miUioo  dollars  of  capital.  This  last  year,  1908,  we  have  lost 
the  interest  on  our  capital  and  S34,000  besides. 

I  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  to  send  an  expert  to 
examine  our  books  and  to  examine  tne  books  of  other  lumber  manu- 
fftcturerB,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  has  promised  to  send  out 
some  men  for  this  purpose  in  a  few  days. 

I  know  that  you  have  worked  hard  and  are  tired,  but  these  facts 
are  important  and  in  the  interest  of  forest  conservation  and  in  the 
intfirest  of  yellow  pine  lumber  manufacturers.  I  beg  you  to  kindly 
consider  the  statements  which  I  have  made  in  the  paper  which  I 
herewith  inclose  you. 

Yours,  truly,  J,  B.  White, 

President  and  General  Manager 
Missouri  I/umber  and  Mining  Company. 

HIS80UBI   LUKBRK  AND   UINIHO   COUPANY,    ORAMDIN,    MO. 

Bxpoiilion  of  profit  and  lottfor  1908. 

Detail  cost  of  manufoctuiiiig  and  selling  li:mber; 

Tramroad  depreciation ?51, 287. 68 

Cu  tting  and  skidding 76, 970.  63 

Mill  rtotki  nit 72,368,64 

Sawmill  expense 40, 657. 58 

Dry  kiln  expense 7,553.56 

Yardeipen'e 27,071.06 

Planing  mill  expense 21,663.47 

Sbipping  expense 13,216.80 

£tectnc-lighU  account 737. 79 

Oflice  expense 3,930.07 

Lumber  expense 23,770.68 

Coat  of  manufacturing  and  selling,  per  detail 339, 2J9. 76 

StumpsBe,  at  S3  per  M  b.  m.  Cr.  to  pine  lands 93,338.09 

Taxes  (lumber),  »2,04B.43;  insurance,  86.9-55.75 9,005.18 

Lumber  sawed  on  contrac'. 490.  39 

Lumber  puichsfc'l 32,343.11 


474, 613. 43 
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Kecdved  for  1,612  can,  31,134,334  feet,  ehipped.  (566,654.38 
Received  for  563,899  feet  used  at  Gnndin 8, 390. 67 

Total  sales,  31,698,233  feet 575,045,05 

Increeae  in  stock  January  1,  1909,  over  January 
1,1908 19,905.57 

594.950.(12 

Leas  frekht,  |12S,410.02,  and  discount,  $6,975.68.    132, 3S5.  70 

M62, 504. 92 

$12,048.61 

Sundry  lessee  and  expenses: 

Coal  account 8,036.98 

Building  repairs  and  expense 5,066.35 

Water  works,  acti  ve 514. 79 

Steam  heating,  active 767. 09 

Machine  shop 650. 10 

Yard  teams 2, 074. 27 

Log  teams 2, 257.  78 

Ilunter  farming 1,469.03 

Hotel  account 712.  ."W 

Tie  contract  account ,. 1, 814. 19 

General  improvement  expense 211.81 

General  expeiue 9, 029.  79 

Legal  expense 4,001.03 

Preaching  and  churches 1,759.  34 

Charity  account 31,00 

Interest  and  exchange 1,727.  24 

Oak  lumber  account 6.766.32 

Sundries  in  profit  and  loss  account 1, 361.  93 

48,151.65 

Store  No.  10  account; 

Cofit  of  merchand  ise  bought  1908 22, 159.  21 

Labor  and  expenses 5,146.  21 

Decrease  in  stock  January  1, 1909,  under  January  1, 1903. .  .  78 

27,306.20 
Sales  for  1908 25,272.20 

2,034.00 

Total  depreciation  (exclusive  of  tnun  roads) 26,056.39 

87,290.55 

liitb  account: 

Received  for  8,962,850  laths  sold 25,746.99 

Decreaseinatockjanuaryl,  1909,  under  January  1,1908..  SS4.  85 

24,862.14 
Less  freight,  17,145.69,  and  discount,  1232.39 7, 37a  03 

17,484.06 
Cost  to  manufacluro,  sell,  and  ship 14,064.76 

3,419.30 

Store  account: 

Grandin  store  sales,  1908 $152,408.11 

Decrease  in  stock  January  1, 1909,  under  Jan- 
uary I,  1908 4,346.50 

148,06L61 

Cost  of  merchandise  during  year 113,693.64 

34  367  97 
Labor,  $12,206.82;  expense,  $3,774.17;  freight,  $6,668.07; 

ce,$536.95;  taxes,  $373.47 23,559.48 

10,806. 4» 
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BUh«  No.  9  account: 

Sales  lor  1D08 »48, 761. 73 

Increase  ia  stock  January  1,  1909,  over  Janu- 
ary 1, 1908 2,761.68 

$51,523.41 

Cost  of  merchandiae  during  year 38,862.58 

12,660.83 
Fzpanae  and  labor 4, 564.  93 

»8,095.W 

Sundry  tnraja^: 

Supply  account 49.02 

Rent  account 21,939.96 

Shop  No.  1 1,922.49 

Shop  No.  2 1,522.38 

Shop  No.  5 793.01 

Shop  No.  6 , 67.66 

Dairy  forming:.' 70. 38 

Farming .87 

Hub  contract  account 2, 803.  22 

Picket  account 326.63 

Shingle  account 1, 040. 13 

30,625.86 

52,849.34 

Total  loes  on  lumber  and  sundry  losses  and  expenses 87,290.  55 

Toial  profit  on  lath,  slorea,  and  sundry  earnings 52, 849. 34 

Net  lose,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital 34,441.21 

6  per  cent  interest  on  capital  of  SjOO,000 30, 000. 00 

Totalloea 64,44L21 


LABOR  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

THEODOBE  H.  ENAFPEIT,  KIinTEAFOUS,  HIinT.,  FILES  STJP> 
FLEHEVTAI  STMCEltSST  KELATIVE  TO  OSIENTAI  LABOR 
IS  BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Fehruary  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ajtd  Means  Committee, 

House  ofliepresffniatwes,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  We  have  put  in  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  secure 
additional  information  eis  to  the  matter  of  employment  of  oriental 
labor  in  Brititih  Columbia  sawmills  and  also  in  those  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  rather  difficult  to  secure  this  information  by  correspond- 
ence, however,  becauBe  we  find  the  Canadian  lumbermen  are  very 
loth  to  supply  us  with  information  for  fear  that  it  will  be  inferred 
that  they  are  trying  to  take  a  hand  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Urdted  States  tariff.  We  have,  however,  succeeded  in  getting 
some  data  that  may  interest  you.  Mr.  H.  D.  Blackford,  who  rep- 
resents the  Brooks-Scanlon  Lumber  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  at 
Vancouver,  writes  as  foliowa : 


th«t  the  total  number  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukcoi,  which  by  the  way  is  a  t«ni- 
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tory  neuly  m  large  u  the  United  St&tea,  ia  as  follows:  Japanese,  12,000;  HiDdooc, 
8,000;  Chinese,  18,000. 

Of  the  12,000  Japuiese,  it  ia  eatimaled  diat  about  2,000  have  amnsgled  tbemaelvw 
into  the  Statee.  Six  or  seven  thousand  an  engaged  in  fiehing.  Three  or  four  thon- 
Mnd  work  in  lumber  millB,  on  railroads,  and  ta  porters  aroiuuf  aaloona,  hotels,  clubs, 
or  keep  storee. 

Of  tT 
subjects,  work  ij 
eral  labor. 

Of  the  18,000  Cbinese,  it  is  estimalAd  that  there  are  12,000  or  13,000  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Yukon.  Many  have  gone  farther  east  in  Canada,  and  many  have 
gone  over  the  line  into  the  States.  The  remaining  Chinese  do  not  as  a  rule  work  in 
mills  or  at  any  very  heavy  labor.  Nearly  all  the  fish  canning  is  done  by  Chinese,  all 
the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fia^er  River  to  Alaska,  A  few  are  in  mercantile 
busineBB  and  several  thousand  are  employed. as  domestic  servants.  Female  helpis 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  in  this  country,  and  Chinese  work  in  private  ^^lailies. 
It  is  stated  that  the  only  hotels  or  boardipg  bouses  in  British  Columoia  that  employ 
white  cooks  i?  the  Emprees  Hotel  at  Victoria  and  Vancouver  Hotel  of  this  city. 

In  regard  to  the  assertions  that  only  two  Washington  mills  employ 
orientals,  the  Western  Employment  Agency,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  state 
that  orientals  are  employed  by  the  following  Washington  State 

A.  J.  Weat  Lumber  Company,  Aberdeen. 

Standard  Mill  Log  Company,  Thomas. 

Mukilteo  Lumber  Company,  Mukilteo. 

Minnesota  Lumber  Company,  Avon. 

A,  P.  Perry  Lumber  Company,  Mcintosh. 

Union  Mill  Company,  Lacey. 

Salmon  Creek  Lumber  Company,  Little  Hock.  - 

Chehalis  Lumber  Company,  Littell. 

Northwestern  Lumber  Company,  Keniston. 

Reliance  Lumber  Company,  Tacoma. 

Attas  Lumber  and  Shingle  Company,  Lake  McMurray. 

Oearlake  Lumber  Company,  Clearlake. 

Skykomish  Lumber  Company,  Skykomish. 

We  have  received  information  also  that  the  Ttfcoma  Mill  Company, 
the  C.  D.  Danaher  mill,  and  the  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Company 
employ  more  or  less  orientals,  the  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Company 
being  particularly  strong  in  that  kind  of  labor. 

In  regard  to  the  misleading  statement  that  the  British  Columbia 
government  imposes  no  head  tax  on  the  Japanese  it  should  be  ex- 
plained again  that  the  Jananese  are  now  by  a  treaty  arrangement 
with  Japan  more  rigorously  excluded  from  British  Columbia  than 
they  are  from  the  United  States. 

Vt'e  inclose  also  a  copy  of  the  official  British  Columbia  timber 
license  blank,  which  exphcitly  provides  that  neither  Cliinese  nor 
Japanese  shall  be  employed  in  lumbering  operations  on  provinciid 
lands. 

The  secretary  of  the  British  Columbia  Lumber  and  Shingle  Manu- 
facturers As."i<K'iation,  while  dec-lining  to  provide  us  with  any  data  for 
the  reason  above  given,  admits  that  there  have  been  some  vetr  wild 
statements  made  as  to  the  number  of  orientals  employed  in  the 
British  Columbia  mills. 

The  Fraser  Rivor  Lumber  Ccmpany,  Limited,  Fraser  Mills,  B.  C, 
who  operate  probably  thf  largest  lumber,  lath,  slungle,  and  boi 
shook  mill  in  British  Columbia,  state  in  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
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Craig,  treasurer,  that  the  total  percentage  of  wages  paid  in  all  their 
mills  to  Asiatics  is  only  13  per  cent. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Theo.  M,  Knappen, 

Secretary. 

Exhibit  A. 

}  AMENDHBNTS. 

Id  ronrideiation  of dollarenowpaidandofothermoneyBtobe  paid  under  the 

md  icta,  and  subject  to  the  proviainna  thereof,  I,  W.  8.  Gcire,  deputy  commiBBionei 

of  Unda  and  worka,  licenae to  cut,  iell,  and  carry  away  timber  upon  all  that 

particular  tract  of  land  described  as  follows: 


The  duration  of  thii  license  ia  for year  ■from  the 190-. 

Tbe  licenae  doea  not  authorize  the  entry  upon  an  Indian  reserve  or  settlement,  and 
ii  ianied  and  accepted  subject  to  such  prior  rights  of  other  persons  aa  may  eiiat  by 
law,  and  on  the  underatanding  that  the  Government  ahall  not  be  held  reeponaible  for, 
or  in  connection  with,  any  conflict  which  may  ariae  with  other  claimants  of  tbe  ULtii0 
ground,  and  that  under  no  circumatancea  will  license  fees  be  refunded. 

N.  B.— Tbia  license  ia  issued  and  accepted  on  the  underatanding  that  no  Cbinesc  oi 
Japaneae  shall  be  employed  in  connection  therewith. 


Deptily  Convmittioner  of  Landt  and  Worhi. 


DBESSED  LUMBER. 

E.  B.  SHEPAUB,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  TJSGES  TEE  MAINTEHAKCE  OF 
A  FBOTECTIVE  DTJTT  OV  DBESSED  LTTUBEB. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  11,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne,  M.  C, 

WasMngton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  Kindly  allow  us  to  express  our  views  concemiiig  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  now  under  consideration  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
rouffh  and  dressed  lumber.  Speaking  aa  one  of  the  oldest  lumber 
corporations  doing  business  in  the  New  England  or  Middle  Statea,  and 
also  as  one  of  the  largest  handlers  in  this  section,  we  desire  to  say  that 
Tfe  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection  to  the  industries  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  such  protection  does  not  tend  to  foster  monopolies, 
beneficial  only  to  the  few  and  harmful  to  the  many.  We  believe  that 
the  forests  or  the  middle  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States 
Bre  in  ui^ent  need  of  protection  or  they  will  be  entirely  destroyed  or 
felled,  as  they  now  are  in  many  localities.  We  cite  Michigan  as  a 
striking  illustration.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  large  portion  of  Michi- 
gan was  densely  wooded,  but  to-day  this  State  is  virtually  denuded 
of  forest  growtt  from  end  to  end,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
conserve  our  forest  resources  within  ten  years  there  will  be  hardly  a 
tree  left  standing  from  Minnesota  to  Maine.  We  know  that  Canada 
has  Btiil  immense  resources  in  standing  timber  that  should  naturally 
find  its  principal  market  in  this  country,  whereas  under  present. con-j, 
ditions  a  large  portion  goes  to  England  and  South  America.     "^      o 
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Why  should  we  annihitate  our  standing  timber,  thus  making  our- 
selves largely  dependent  on  Canada  for  our  future  supply,  when  by 
§  roper  legislation  now  we  can  husband  our  small  resources,  thus 
oing  much  to  supply  our  citizens  with  forest  proilucta  for  years  to 
come  at  a  reasonaole  cost,  which  certainly  would  not  seem  probable 
had  we  no  forest  reserves  in  our  own  country  to  fall  back  upon.  We 
therefore  strongly  urge  that  the  duty  be  entirely  withdrawn  from 
wliite  pine,  spruce,  balsam,  and  hemlock  lumber  in  the  rough,  that 
is,  not  planed,  which  woods  are  largely  the  product  of  eastern  Canada, 
and  which  would  naturally  seek  an  outlet  to  the  United  States  market. 

AVe  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  products 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  such  as  red  cedar,  fir,  and  sugar  pine,  as  our  forest 
area  in  that  section  of  our  country  is  large  and  available,  and  should 
supply  our  needs  for  many  years. 

Believing  as  we  do  in  protection  both  to  United  States  industries 
and  United  States  labor,  and  seeing  the  largely  increased  tendency 
to  transfer  the  millwork  or  dcessing  of  Canadian  sawn  lumber  as  an 
industry  to  Canada,  thereby  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands 
of  our  workmen  and  silencing  our  planing  mills,  n"e  feel  that  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  impose  such  duties  on  dressed  lumber 
that  the  industry  may  be  continued  here.  The  present  additional 
duty  on  dressed  lumber  is  extremely  inadequate,  and  unless  it  be 
lai^ely  increased  our  mills  must  be  closed  or  transported  to  Canada. 
For  instance,  the  additional  duty  on  lumber  planed  one  side  is  50 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  whereas  the  saving  on  freight  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  Canada  is  about  SI  per  thousand  feet.  Not  only  this,  but 
cheap  Canadian  labor  still  further  reduces  the  cost  of  milhng.  Canada 
exacts  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  dressed  lumber  imported 
from  the  United  States,  thereby  prohibiting  the  millwork  in  this  coun- 
try. Canada  is  wise.  Why  should  we  not  profit  by  her  wisdom  and 
exact  the  same  duty  on  all  dressed  lumber  entering  our  country  from 
Canada? 

We  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  advisability  of  this  action,  as  many 
large  mills  are  now  being  erected  in  Canada  especially  to  dress  lumber. 
The  largest  in  North  America  is  that  of  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.,  at  Ot- 
tawa, just  completed,  and  if  allowed  to  market  the  finished  product 
of  Canadian  timber  in  our  country,  which  is  quite  possible  under  the 
present  tariff,  it  means  that  all  the  mills  now  occupied  in  kiln-drying 
and  finishing  lumber  on  our  northern  border^viz,  at  Ogdensbui^, 
Rouses  Point,  Malone,  and  Nonvood,  N.  Y.;  and  at  Burlington,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Island  Pond,  Richford,  and  Newport,  Vt.,  as  well  as  many 
othcra  in  these  States,  and  in  Maine — must  close  down,  thereby  virtu- 
ally wiping  out  an  important  industry  which  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  employers  of  labor  in  thb  section  for  more  than  the  past 
forty  years. 

W  ith  free  rough-sawn  lumber  and  a  protective  duty  on  dreesed  lum- 
ber that  protects,  it  is  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  that  com- 
modity to  the  citizens  or  our  country  and  still  foster  and  increase  our 
lumber  manufacturing  industry,  so  vitally  important  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

Trusting  that  j'ou  will  give  our  views  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion, we  are. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Shepabd  &  Morse  Lumbeb  Co., 
H.  B.  Sbepaed,  President. 
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YELLOW  PINE. 

I.  J.  GRIKX,  OTTEB  CBEEK,  FU.,  CLAIMS  THAT  REHOVAI  OF 
DTJTT  FBOH  CAVADIAIT  LU1CBEB  WHL  SHUT  BOWS  KANT 
AHEBICAir  LUXBEB  HULS. 

Ottbh  Cbbbk,  Fla.,  Felmiary  12,  1909. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fobdney,  M.  C, 

Memher  Wayt  and  Meant  Committee, 

WaaUn^on,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sm:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  8,  in  reply 
to  mine  of  previous  date,  wnerein  you  Btate  you  will  be  glad  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  any  infonnation  of  a  conTinctng  nature  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  protection  on  lumber,  and  wiah  to  aubinit  the 
following  for  their  further  consideration,  as  I  consider  the  removing 
of  the  tariff  on  lumber  would  be  the  hardest  blow  to  the  aonthem 
lumber  interests  that  it  has  ever  experienced. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Tift's  testimony  before  your  committee  on  the 
question  of  removing  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber,  there  are  a 
number  of  points  bearing  on  this  question  that  were  apparently 
omitted  or  needed  further  explanation  that  I  wish  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to.  I  will  explain  the  condition  that  exists  at  om*  mill,  which 
is  applicable  to  all  manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  where  the  timber 
has  oeen  worked  for  turpentine,  which,  througn  Florida  and  Geoigia, 
is  practically  all  of  it. 

BTUUPAGB. 

Take  the  matter  of  stumpage:  At  $1.50  per  thousand  (the  ruling 
price  here),  it  is  necessarr  to  add  to  this  15  cents  per  thousand  each 
Tear  to  cover  carrying  (^ai^es  in  the  way  of  interest  and  taxes. 
Now,  as  our  raw  material  has  an  increasing  cost  each  year,  we  have 
naturally  got  to  have  an  increasing  price  for  our  lumber. 

We  own  120,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber,  and  estimate  that  it 
will  take  ua  ten  years  to  cut  it  out.  The  manufacturer  of  lumber 
has  got  to  provide  himself  with  the  raw  material  when  he  starts  to 
operate,  sufficient  for  a  number  of  years,  in  order  for  him  to  make 
his  operations  profitable,  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  lay  out  a  large 
expenditure  in  the  way  of  equipment  to  start  an  operation.  The 
amoimt  he  invests  in  ei^uipment  is  based  on  the  amount  of  stumpage 
that  he  owns,  or  that  is  available,  this  equipment  depreciates  with 
each  years'  use,  and  the  machinery,  locomotives,  and  rail,  whidi 
generally  constitutes  about  60  per  cent  of  the  investment,  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  disposed  of  at  about  30  per  cent  of  the  original  cost,  at 
the  termination  of  operations,  returning  to'  the  operator  about  20 
per  cent  of  his  original  investment  in  the  way  of  equipment,  so  there 
IS  80  per  cent  that  has  got  to  be  chareed  off  (luring  each  year's  opera- 
tion. Take  it  with  us,  we  consider  that  we  have  ten  years  in  which 
to  dispose  of  this  item,  to  reduce  our  operations  one-half  would 
double  the  amount,  and  would  naturally  increase  our  cost  of  manu- 
facture per  thousand  proportionately. 

PRESERVATION    OF  FOBESTS. 

Now,  referring  to  preserving  the  forests,  it  is  not  practical  here  in 
the  South,  unless  it  would  be  possible  to  stop  the  turpentine  operator 
from  working  it.    On  account  of  the  sawmill  pine  timber  all  being  , 
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boxed  for  turpentine,  fire  is  a  very  destructive  element  to  this  class 
of  timber,  aua  it  13  impossible  to  keep  it  out,  as  the  settli-rs  set  it  to 
bum  off  ranges  for  their  cattle. 

Our  lands  are  cutting  about  4,000  feet  per  acre,  50  per  cent  under 
10-inch  and  the  balance  10  inches  and  over,  with  our  present  way  of 
working  it  apd  the  markets  that  are  available  at  the  present  tune. 
Now,  if  the  tariff  waa  removed,  Canada  could  furnish  all  under  10 
inches  at  a  price  that  we  could  not  meet,  practically  cutting  us  out  of 
half  of  our  stumpage  and  reducing  our  operations  from  ttS  years  to 
five,  forcii^  us  to  leave  60,000,000  feet  m  the  woods  for  the  fire  to 
destroy.  Now,  we  would  naturally  have  to  meet  this  condition;  Can- 
ada can  not  furnish  the  larger  dimension.  The  consumer  has  got  to 
have  the  large  dimension  as  well  as  the  small.  He  goes  to  the  yard 
man  or  jobber  to  buy  his  lumber.  This  yard  man  has  bought  his 
small  dimension  from  Canada,  his  large  dimension  from  us.  His  lum- 
ber from  Canada,  we  will  suppose  he  has  saved  per  thousand  feet  the 
amount  of  the  tariff;  he  has  paid  us  $2  per  thousand  for  the  large 
dimension  more  than  he  would  have  paid  ;f  we  could  have  furnished 
the  whole  schedule.  The  facts  are  the  consumer  has  not  bought  his 
lumber  any  cheaper,  the  jobber  has  not  made  any  larger  profit,  but  it 
has  enabled  Canada  to  fumbh  a  portion  of  the  lumber  ana  forced  us  to 
leave  a  portion  of  ours  in  the  woods  to  be  destroyed — it  reverts  back 
to  the  sawmill  operator.     Now,  would  it  not  be  better  to  retain  the 

E resent  tariff  and  enable  ub  to  sell  all  of  our  stumpage  and  Canada  to 
andle  its  lumber  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past^  As  I  understand, 
her  stumpage  is  improving  each  year  that  it  is  left  standing,  which  is 
not  the' case  with  us. 

It  is  estimated  that  ten  years  will  practically  use  up  all  of  the  saw- 
mill timber  that  is  left  standing  in  this  section  of  the  South;  it  proba- 
bly would  be  advisable  then  to  remove  the  tariff  and  let  Canada  bring 
her  lumber  in  duty  free.  Takine  into  consideration  the  present 
market  and  the  way  the  timber  has  been  handled  through  the  South,  1 
do  not  consider  it  as  a  proper  time  to  remove  the  tariff,  as  all  operations 
have  been  based  on  the  prevalent  conditions  and  to  retain  our  present 
tariff  for  the  period  of  ten  years  would  give  us  ample  time  to  work  out 
our  present  operations  and  take  the  matter  of  tariff  into  consideration 
for  any  future  operation. 

COST   OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  market  pric«  at  the  mill  to-day  on  schedules  carrying  50  per 
cent  under  10  inches  is  S12  per  thousand.  Now,  it  is  no  troubletor  us  to 
secure  $14  and  S15  per  thousand  for  schedules  running  to  10  inches  and 
up,  but  our  preference  b  to  sell  the  larger  dimension  and  the  small 
together  at  the  average  price  of  $12,  this  would  enable  us  to  handle 
allof  our  stumpage.  We  are  selling  No.  2  common  below  cost  but 
not  at  a  loss.  This  grade  is  selling  at  the  mill  to-day  fort?  per  thousand 
feet.  This  is  practically  what  it  costs  us  to  manufacture,  not  putting 
any  value  on  stumpage. 

It  is  impossible  to  grade  lumber  in  the  standing  tree,  therefore  we 
bring  logs  to  our  mill  that  will  not  make  better  than  No.  2  common. 
We  have  got  at  the  rate  of  S3  per  thousand  invested  in  a  log  before 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  its  grade  in  the  way  of  logging  expense; 
now,  rather  than  to  bum  it  up  and  lose  the  cost  of  logging,  we  prefer 
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to  invest  $4  more  in  it  and  complete  its  manufacture  and  then  sell  it 
for  $7  per  thousand,  by  doing  this  we  have  saved  the  cost  of  logging 
which  we  have  invested  in  it  unintentionally  and  yet  sold  it  dSow 
cost  at  practicallv  no  loss.  This  is  a  grade  of  lumber  that  Canada 
could  furnish  witli  the  tariff  removed,  at  a  price  that  we  could  not 
compete  with,  forcing  us  to  put  ours  in  the  slab  pit.  Taking  into  con- 
si<leratioQ  the  above  facts,  wriich  can  be  substantiated,  I  consider  that 
the  retaining  of  the  present  tariff  is  preserving  the  forasts. 

THB   QUBSTtOK   OV    A   EIOHEB   TAEIFP. 

The  question  was  raised  in  Mr.  Tift's  examination,  if  the  tariff  is  a 
^d  thing  for  lumber  men  why  not  make  it  higher  4  I  wish  to  answer 
it  in  this  way :  To  raise  the  present  tariff  would  naturally  increase  the 
price  of  small  dimension  and  the  low-grade  lumber.  This  would  natu- 
rally encour^e  home  production  to  the  extent  of  starting  numerous 
small  operations  on  lands  that  have  been  denuded  of  alltheir  lai^e 
timber  years  ago  and  create  an  overproduction  in  our  home  market 
and  work  an  injury  on  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  as  the  timber 
lands  that  would  be  used  in  these  small  operations  are  lands  that  were 
worked  out  for  turpentine  and  saw  mill  purposes  years  ago  when  the 
turpentine  operators  did  not  box  their  timber  near  as  small  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past  few  yeara,  and  the  price  of  lumber  did  not  per- 
mit of  the  sawmill  operator  cutting  his  small  timber.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  timbered  lands  of  the  above  description  in  the 
South  that  the  timber  is  improving  on  each  year  that  it  is  left  standii^. 

It  might  be  said  that  a  substantial  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  would 
hare  the  same  effect  as  to  increase  the  tariff.     I  contend  that  it 


would  not,  for  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand  would  govern  a  rise  in 
price,  and  it  might  be  high  this  year  and  low  next  ^ear,  while  the 
tariS  would  natarally  be  supposed  to  be  a  fixed  condition. 

OHEAF  LABOR  IN  THB  SOUTH. 

Beferring  to  our  cheap  labor  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  in  the  South,  I  have  worked  the  foreigner  in  the  North,  paying 
himonedollar  and  ahalf  per  day,  and  the  native  negro  of  theSouth,p^y- 
ing  him  $1  per  day.  I  could  save  at  least  25  per  cent  on  the  same  class 
of  work  by  using  the  foreigner  at  $1.50  per  day  rather  than  the  native, 
negro  at  SI  per  day,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  the  foreigner;  but  that 
is  not  possible,  so  we  are  obliged  to  use  our  native  negro,  which  makes 
our  so-called  cheap  labor  of  the  South  the  most  expensive,  as  he  is  not 
a  willing  worker,  but  has  to  be  forced.  He  has  no  regard  for  his 
position  and  seems  to  think  he  is  doing  his  employer  a  favor  when  he 
does  work  a  day.  Their  average  days'  work  a  month  is  sixteen.  It  is 
plain  to  see  we  have  no  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheap  labor  over 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Canada's  limited  labqb  dimension. 

In  my  judgment,  Canada  produces  no  lumber  but  that  we  could 
supply  from  our  own  forests;  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  produce 
large  amounts  of  high-grade  dimension  lumber  that  she  can  not 
produce,  even  for  her  home  consumption.  This  accounts  for  Cana- 
dian buyers  coming  to  our  southern  markets  for  this  class  of  timber.  ■ 
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Take  with  this  class  of  timber,  our  home  supply  is  hardly  equal 
to  our  home  demand:  We  can  not  compete  with  Canada  on  small 
dimension,  say  8  inches  and  under,  even  with  the  tariff  in  force, 
and  would  be  forced  out  of  business  if  that  was  all  we  had  to  offer; 
but  from  the  fact  that  we  can  furnish  the  lai^  dimension  we  are 
able  to  make  the  buyer  take  our  small  dimension  by  averaging  the 
price  of  the  two  sizes.  This  would  only  apply  to  dimension  lumber 
and  not  to  dressed  stock. 

PBOPOKTIONINQ   OF  THE  PRICE. 

The  question  might  arise,  Could  we  force  the  buyer  to  take  our 
small  dimension  in  order  for  him  to  eet  Our  lar^  dimension  with 
the  tariff  removed)  Possibly  we  could,  but  as  this  would  naturally 
lower  the  price  of  small  dimension  we  would  have  to  make  the 
averas^e  price  proportionately  lower,  and  rather  than  do  this  we 
would  prefer  to  sell  him  the  large  dimension  at  an  advanced  price 
and  leave  the  small  dimension  in  the  woods. 

ONLY  REASONABLE   PBOPIT   IN  L.UHBEB. 

I  can  not  recall  one  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  the  South  to-day 
who  has  made  more  than  a  reasonable  interest  on  his  investment. 
Take  with  our  operations:  We  have  about  S300,000  invested;  our 
mills  and  equipment  are  the  most  modem,  and  we  have  spared  no 
expense  in  installing  everj-  device  possible  to  produce  lumber  cheaply, 
which  is  about  $7  per  thousand  f,.  o.  b.  mill.  This  cost  does  not 
include  cost  of  stumpage,  cost  of  sellins,  or  plant  depreciation, 
which  would  amount  to  *3,50  per  thousand  feet^  making  a  total  cost 
of  S10.50  per  thousand,  against  an  average  selling  price  at  the  mill 
-  for  the  past  year  of  tl2  per  thousand,  leaving  a  margin  of  S1.50 
per  thousand.  On  our  output  of  11,000,000  feet  for  the  past  year 
it  would  amount  to  tl6,500,  or  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  on  the 
investment. 

While  we  have  operated  the  whole  year,  there  were  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  mills  of  Florida  and  Geor^a  that  were  obliged  to 
9h|^t  down  and,  in  mv  judgment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  existing 
tariff  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  mill  in  the  two  States 
able  to  operate. 

MILL   V.    STUMPAOB    ItELlVERT. 

Now,  the  average  price  at  the  mill  may  vary  some,  as  the  majority 
of  all  lumber  in  this  territory  is  sold  delivered.  To  base  the  price  at 
the  mill  it  is  neoessarv  to  take  into  consideration  fixed  chsi^ea,  such 
as  frei<;ht  an<l  handlfng  it  at  port,  and  the  mill  that  has  the  least 
freight  to  port  will  have  a  higher  average  price  per  thousand  at  the 
mill;  but  AS  the  price  of  stumpage  is  based  on  the  distance  from  port, 
the  saving  to  him  in  freight  is  consumed  in  the  higher  coat  in  stump- 
age; 80  he  has  practically  no  advantage  over  us. 

CAPPTAL    AND    TARIFF, 

I  am  a  northern  man,  and  7.5  per  cent  of  the  timber  and  lumbering 
operations  in  this  State  are  owned  by  northern  capitalbts,  who  are 
men  who  have  always  supported  the  tariff  question,  and  it  can  not 
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be  8&id  of  this  class  that  thev  have  supported  the  tree-trade  issue 
with  their  vote  and  then  askea  for  protection  on  their  products. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  if  there  is  any  further  information 
bearing  on  this  subject  that  the  committee  wishes  and  I  am  able  to 
furnish  it,  command  me;  and  I  trust  the  committed  will  give  this 
matter  their  most  worthy  consideration. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courteay  in  the  above  matter, 
I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  J.  GUKN, 

Manager  Otter  Creek  Lumber  Co.,  Otter  Greek,  Fla. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

).  E.  DEFEBAUOH,  CHICAGO,  HI.,  EDITOB   OF  THE  AMEBICAH 

LTTIIBEBKAH,  FILES  SUPFLEHEITTAI  BBIXF. 

CmcAQO,  February  18, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Waskij^on,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  vnah  to  preseqt  to  your  honorable  body,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  duty  on  forest  products,  some  facts  showing  the  number  and 
financial  character  of  those  who  are  interested  in  stump^e  and  lum- 
ber values  as  affected  by  the  duty  and  who  would  be  injured  if  the 
dufy  were  lowered. 

It  has  been  the  claim  by  those  favoring  the  removal  of  the  duty  that 
such  action  would  lower  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  United  Stales  and 
decrease  the  value  of  standing  timber.  Such  we  believe  would  be  the 
result. 

AN   ATTACK  ON   PROPEETT. 

It  has  also  been  intimated,  if  not  directly  stated,  that  the  chief 
sufferers  by  the  reduction  of  stumpage  values  would  be  sawmill 
operators  and  timber  owners  who  have  become  wealthy  by  the  ad- 
vance in  stumpage;  and  it  is  further  unphed  that  no  consideration  is 
due  them,  and  that  such  an  effect  upon  the  value  of  their  property 
would  be  just  punishment  for  their  business  foresight. 

I  wish  to  convince  you  that,  on  the  contrary,  for  every  rich  lumber 
manufacturer  or  timber  owT.er  who  will  be  mjurcd  by  reducing  or 
removing  the  present  lumber  duty,  at  least  500  farmers  and  small  real 
estate  owners  will  be  injured  in  the  same  way,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
who  will  suffer  by  disturbance  of  their  business  relationship  with  the 
lumber  industry  m  other  ways. 

I  wish  also  to  show  that  the  lumber  industry  is  not  one  for  the  rich 
men  alone,  but  for  any  man  who  understands  it  and  who  is  possessed 
of  only  small  capital;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  lum- 
ber production  is  by  mills  whose  requisite  capital  for  construction 
and  operation  is  from  $3,000  to  $25,000  only. 

AVEEAOE    8AWHU.I.   IS    A    8MAI.L   ENTERPRISE. 

I  would  refer  you  to  the  report  on  "the  lumber  cut  of  the  United 
States,  1907,"  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Forest  Service.    On  page  41,  table  46,  is  a  classiEcatiop 
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of  sawmills  according  to  the  quantity  of  lumber  sawed.    This  clasai- 
fication  applied  to  26,934  mills. 
15,168  mills  cut  50,000  feet  and  leea  than  500,000  feet. 


26,267  mills  cut  Ibbb  than  5,000,000  feet  each. 

It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  mills  of  the  first  class  average 
250,000  feet  each,  of  the  second  class  750,000  feet  each,  and  of  the 
third  class  2,500,000  feet  each.  On  that  basis  of  calculation  25,267 
sawmills  out  of  the  total  of  26.934  thus  reported  produced  20,604,- 
500,000  feet  out  of  the  total  ot  40,256,154,000  feet  of  lumber  cut  in 
the  United  States  in  1907. 

ATXBAOE  ANNUAL  PBODUOr. 

The  average  product  of  the  sawmills  ot  the  United  States  during 
1907  was  1,395,360  feet.  The  product  of  the  small  mills  cutting  less 
than  5,000,000  feet  annually  and  which  produced  one-half  of  the 
total  product,  cut  an  average  of  819,034  feet  each. 

AVEKAQB  DAILY  FBODUCT. 

Conservatively  estimating  that  the  average  year  of  the  sawmill  is 
two  hundred  working  days,  then  the  average  sawmill  of  the  United 
States  produced  6,977  feet  a  day,  while  the  httle  mills,  of  the  class 
that  cut  half  the  product,  produced  only  4,095  a  day. 

COST  OF  THE  AVBRAOE  UIU.. 

It  is  usuaUy  estimated  by  lumbermen  in  planning  for  operations  that 
the  cost  of  a  plant  is  about  11,000  for  each  1,000  feet  of  daily  capacity. 
The  cost  is  less  in  a  small  mill  which  cuts  5,000  to  10,000  leet  a  day, 
but  is  more  in  very  large  mills  which  cut  upward  of  50  000  feet  a 
day,  because  in  the  latter  case  large  investments  have  to  oe  made  in 
logging  equipment  and  with  pine  mills,  in  dry  kilns,  planing  mills,  etc. 
But  assuming  that  this  rough  method  of  estimating  is  correct— and 
it  is  sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose — the  average  sawmill  in  the  United 
States  re<)uirea  an  investment  for  plant  of  about  S7,000,  while  the 
average  little  mill  requires  an  investment  of  about  $4,000. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  Table  36  referred  to,  so  far  as  the 
totals  for  the  United  States  are  concerned: 


The  mUl  sawing  less  than  10,000  feet  a  day  is  a  little  mill,  aa  viewed 
by  the  lumber  industry;  their  capacity  is  light  and  their  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation  is  in  proportion.    A  mill  can  be  bought  and 
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set  up  and  started  running  for  $4,000  that  -will  cut  up  to  10,000  feet  a 
day. 

The  "big  mills,"  so  much  talked  about,  are  Uiose  that  cut  100,000 
feet  or  more  daily;  and  there  are  not  more  than  500  of  them  in  the 
entire  country. 

It  ia  a.  principle  of  the  statistician  that  where  the  number  of  itema 
runs  into  the  tnousands  between  arbitrarily  placed  limits  an  almost 
absolute  average  can  be  determined  by  diviaing  a  total  by  the  number 
of  items.  In  the  fourth  class— the  813  milJa  cutting  5,000,000  to 
10,000,000  feet  a  year — it  will  be  safe  to  assume  a  lower  average,  say 
7,000,000  feet.  Licluding  the  production  of  this  class  with  that  of 
the  first  three  classes  and  we  have  a  total  of  26,285,500,000  feet, 
produced  by  mills  cuttmg  less  than  10,000,000  feet  annually. 

Going  back  to  the  first  three  classes,  numbering  25,267,  we  find  that 
the  dajrjT  output  of  the  lai^est  of  the  mills  withm  the  limit  is  25,000 
feet.  Few  sawmills  cutting  less  than  25,000  feet  a  day  have  back  of 
them,  to  support  their  future  operations,  any  considerable  amount  of 
standing  timber.  Nearly  all  such  mills  purcnase  their  raw  material — 
their  logs — as  needed,  or  buy  some  tract  of  timber  which  may  suffice 
for  from  three  months  to  a  year  or  two. 


The  mills  of  25,000,000  feet  a  year  output  or  more,  which  are  the 
only  mills  that  as  a  class  have  large  reserres  of  standing  timber, 
number  only  854,  To  be  entirely  fau'  and  to  include  in  the  number 
all  the  mills  that  are  likely  to  own  timber  in  large  quantities,  we  add 
those  of  10,000,000  or  more  output,  and  have  1,667  in  the  United 
States  that  may  be  considered  timber  owners.  Many  of  these  do  not 
own  timber. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  mills  in  western  Wftshington  or  Oregon, 
even  among  the  lai^  ones,  own  timber,  but  they  buy  their  logs 
month  by  month  or  year  by  year.  Many  or  the  mills  above  10,000,000 
feet  output  all  over  the  country  supply  their  current  needs  by  current 
purchases,  but  if  every  one  of  these  1,667  mills  be  considered  as  own- 
mg  timber  the  number  which  falls  under  the  criticisms  of  the  advo- 
cates of  free  lumber  is  relatively  insignificant. 

TIHBBR    SlIPPLIES    OF   THE    SMALL    MILLS. 

The  25,267  mills  that  own  no  timber  have,  as  a  class  if  not  indi- 
vidually, as  assured  a  future  as  the  larger  mills.  Possibly  a  thousand 
sawmills  in  the  United  States  are  backed  by  sufficient  quantities  of 
timber  to  insure  their  operations  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to  come,  and 
a  few  hundred  may  be  able  to  operate  indefinitely  by  the  use  of 
forestry  methods;  but  judging  from  the  history  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, tne  continued  operation  of  the  little  mills  on  currently  bought 
timber  is  assured,  and  experience  gives  me  confidence  in  the  predic- 
tion that  their  half  of  the  product  is  backed  by  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
standing  timber  as  that  of  the  larger  mills. 

OWNEBSHIP  OF   STANDING    COMMERCIAL  TOIBBB. 

I  believe  it  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  fact  to  state  that  the 
standing  timber  of  the  United  States  is  held  as  follows:  By  tht  iGoyr>.' 
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emment,  20  per  cent;  by  lumber  manufacturers  and  heavy  timber 
owners,  35  per  cent;  by  farmere  and  smalt  timber  owners  (classing  in 
the  above  uiose  who  hold  less  than  1,280  acres),  45  per  cent. 

WHERE  THE  UTTLE  MILLS  ABE  LOCATED. 

Please  note  the  location  of  the  small  mills  bv  the  following  selection 
from  the  table  above  mentioned;  I  give  only  the  States  in  which 
mills  in  at  least  one  of  these  classes  number  100; 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Stales  with  the  lai^er  number  of  mills 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  lying  in  the  originally  timbered  sections 
of  the  United  States,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin  are  notable  examples.  Generally  speaking,  the  small 
mill  predominates  in  all  the  territory  east  oi  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  are  numerous  west  of  the  river  in  such  States  as  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Texas. 

BUY  LUQS  OB  TIUBES  AT  CUBBBNT  STUHPAQE  VALUES. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  mills  buy  their  logs  at  current 
stumpage  values.  Many  of  the  larger  mills  supplement  their  Own 
timber  reserves  in  this  way.  Many  large  mills  in  (he  South,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  been  cutting  ten  years  or  more,  have  as  much 
standing  timber  as  ever,  without  having  made  any  large  purchases, 
simply  buying  each  year  enough  to  keep  their  mills  running  that  year. 
These  purchases  are  made  from  farmers  chiefly,  yet  there  are  many 
small  mvestors  who  have  timber  to  sell.  C \i(>o|c> 
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My  own  business  puts  me  in  touch  with  this  matter,  and  I  am  con- 
stantly receiving  letters  from  people  who  wish  to  sell  some  small 
tract  of  timber,  ranging  from  10  acres  to  a  few  hundred  acres,  or 
from  those  who  wish  to  make  small  investments  in  stumpage.  Exam- 
ine the  advertising  colunms  of  some  of  the  Washington  and  Baltimore 
papers  and  there  will  be  found  many  advertisements  of  farms  and 
plantations  for  sale,  which  are  almost  mvariably  said  to  have  on  them 
commercial  timber. 

TASMS  AND  FABU  TIHBEB. 

According  to  the  last  general  census,  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Bivef  is  3,678,538.  Adding  to  this 
number  the  farms  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  States  of 
hke  condition,  and  we  have  a  total  of  4,258,087.  Many  lumber  men 
who  travel  extensively  over  the  country  believe  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  three  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  included  in  the  above  table,  have  on  them  stand- 
ing timber  of  commercial  value.  I  think  that  it  is  entirely  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  at  least  2,000,000  farms  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  more  valuable  and  produce  a  greater  average  anni'.ul 
revenue  because  of  the  timber  growing  on  them. 

I  think  this  statement  is  extremely  conser^'ative,  for  a  similar 
condition  prevails  in  parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  the  extreme  Northwestern  States. 

TWO  HILUONS  OF  PAKMER5   ABE   8TUHPA0E  OWNEB8. 

Here,  then,  are  2,000,000  farmers  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
other  small  reaJ  estate  holders  who  are  directly  interested  in  main- 
taining the  present  values  of  etumpage. 

If,  as  is  claimed,  and  as  I  admit  to  be  probable,  the  removal  or 
reduction  of  the  lumber  duty  would  result  in  lowering  the  value  of 
stumpage,  the  sufferers  would  not  merely  be  the  2,000  or  3,00lt, 
possibly  5,000,  sawmill  and  heavy  stumpage  owners,  but  all  the  small 
sawmill  owners,  so  far  as  they  are  timber -holders,  and  the  2,000,000 
or  3,000,000  farmers  and  small  timber  pwners. 

FABHEBS    GET    BBKEFIT    OP    ADVANCES    IN    STUMPAGE    PBIOEB. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  this  further  fact,  that  the  current  timber  or 
log  purcnases  by  the  more  than  25,000  sawmills,  which  supply  half  the 
lumber  product  of  the  United  States,  arc  made  at  current  prices;  that 
the  farmers  and  others  who  sell  to  these  mills  secure  the  benefit  of 
eveiy  advance  in  stumpage  values.  They  are  no  more  entitled, 
because  they  are  small  and  relatively  poor,  to  receive  an  undue  meas- 
ure of  protection  than  are  the  few  large  timber  owners,  yet  the 
removalor  reduction  of  the  present  too  small  decree  of  protection 
would  be  as  seriously  felt  by  tnem  as  by  the  others. 

VALUES  OP  I.UMBEB   AND  STUMPAGE   MOVE   TOGETHEE, 

This  fact  will  strike  you,  that  the  advance  in  lumber  prices  within 
the  last  ten  years,  which  has  attracted  so  much  pubhc  attention,  has 
been  reftecte<l  in  theTalues  of  standinf;  timber  and  that  this  increment 
in  value  has  fully  accrued  to  2,000,000  farmei3.  i  A  itlO^^le 
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About  one  month  ago  I  made  an  inquiiy  a6  to  what  this  advanta^ 
has  been.  I  distributed  cards  headed  as  follows:  "Prices  paid  at  naU 
or  railroad  shipping  station  for  small  lots  of  farmers'  logs,  by  the 
thousand  feet  b.  m.,  in  years  named.     Averages." 

The  leading  species  of  wood  were  included,  and  the  veara  were  1890, 
1895, 1899,  1902,  1906,  1908,  and  1909. 

I  received  replies  from  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  which  territory  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  though  I  should  have  been 
gled  to  have  made  a  more  extensive  inquiry. 

The  returns  indicate  a  fair  agreement  with  the  report  of  the  Forest 
Service  as  to  increase  in  stumj^ge  values.  These  values,  however, 
include  cost  of  felling  the  timber,  sawing  it  into  logs,  and  moving  them 
to  the  place  where  they  will  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  mill  men. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of  those  of  whom  I  asked  this 
information  informed  me  that  such  an  inquiry  might  be  injurious  to 
their  interests,  as  the  farmers  already  knew  too  much  about  the  value 
of  timber  and  logs. 

PRICES   rABMEBS  BECEIVE   FOB  LOOS. 

I  have  averaged  the  reports  on  each  kind  of  wood,  where  thev  were 
numerous  enough  to  be  of  value,  and  present  them  in  tlie  following 
table: 
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The  figures  for  pine  are  chiefly  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
but  include  some  or  the  Appalachian  pine;  the  spruce  figures  chiefly 
from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  the  hemlock  figures  from  the  same 
States,  with  a  few  from  Kentucky;  all  the  States  are  represented  in 
oak,  but  with  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  comparatively  unimportant : 
the  ash  figures  are  generally  distributed;  the  birch  represented  is 
almost  entirely  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  the  beech  is  reported 
chiefly  from  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Michigan;  the  poplar  from  the 
Afii)alacliian  districts,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio;  the  basswood 
chiefly  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

There  are  marked  variations  in  the  figures.  On  poplar,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  reports  substantinlly  agree  on  a  maxi- 
mum price  of  about  $30.  Two  reports  named  $35  as  having  prevailed 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  average  is  brought  down-bv  reports  from 
Wisconsin  and  Arkansas,  wliere  tlie  poplar  is  not  the  yellow  poplar 
so  valuable  in  commerce.  Oak  prices  vary  from  about  Sll  for  (he 
upper  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  to  as  high  aS  $35  for 
the  selected  oak  bought  by  an  Indiana  manufacturer. 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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These  figures  show  clearly  that  the  farmer  and  wood-lot  owner 
and  small  timber  investor  has  been  marketing  his  timber  crop  year 
by  year  and  receiving  constantly  increasing  profit  therefor, 

lliere  is  an  open  market  for  timber  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
high  market.  Even  on  the  prairies  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas  the  farmers'  wood  lots  and  shelter  tracts  of  timber  are  com- 
ing to  be  factors  in  the  local  lumber  supply,  and  in  every  State  the 
farmer  with  a  dozen  logs  to  sell  can  fina  a  mill  that  will  buy  them 
and  pay  for  them  the  current  and  constantly  advancing  prices.  He 
does  not  have  to  sell  to  a  trust  or  combination,  which  sets  the  price 
for  him.  The  sawmill  competition,  of  which  he  has  the  advantage, 
is  unlimited  and  unrestricted. 

MABKETS  FOR  LOCAL  PRODUCTS. 

Another  feature  of  thb  situation  which  is  of  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  many  thousands  of  sawmills  scattered  almost  broadcast 
over  the  country  furnish  nearby  markets,  often  at  high  prices,  for 
the  farm  products  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  located. 

In  the  more  important  lumbering  sections,  where  the  proportion 
of  land  in  timber  is  large,  the  farmers  are  often  unable  to  supply  the 
local  demand.  The  mill  man  has  to  brin^  from  a  distance  portions 
of  his  supplies,  and  to  the  farmer  is  saved  the  cost  of  transportation. 

THE   SETTLERS   GHEATLT   BENEFIT. 

The  increase  in  value  of  forest  products  has  also  assisted  in  the  set- 
tlement of  once  exclusively  timbered  sections.  Thousands  of  farmers  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  have  paid  for  their  farms,  in  whole 
or  in  large  part,  by  the  sale  of  the  timber  that  the  lumbermen  left. 
Many  hundreds  of  these  settlers  have  not  only  realized  in  this  way  the 
fuD  price  they  paid  for  their  lands,  but  in  addition  have  been  able, 
by  tneir  winter  a  work  in  cleaning  up  their  lands,  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  until  their  lands  were  cleared  and  became 
agriculturally  productive. 

TIHBEB    OBOWINO   EVBBYWHERE. 

This  process  is  going  on  everywhere,  and  in  addition  timber  is  grow- 
ing on  every  farm  and  reafforestation  is  an  everywhere  present  fact  in 
all  the  origmally  timbered  areas  of  the  United  States. 

This  timber  is  plentiful  enough,  but  not  so  situated  or  in  such  com- 
pact bodies  as  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  great  sawmill,  but  given  a 
value,  and  with  its  present  value  retained  by  the  retention  of  the 
duty  on  lumber,  it  promises  forever  to  supplv  the  raw  material  for  at  ' 
least  half  of  the  present  lumber  product  of  tne  United  States. 

THE  CHANCES   FOB  THE   POOR   MAN. 

I  trust  that  in  the  above,  in  which  I  have  depended  largely  upon 

Sublished  statistics,  compiled  by  government  agencies,  anS  have 
rawn  inferences  which  I  believe  will  appeal  to  the  good  judgment  of 
every  well-informed  man,  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  lumber  manu- 
facturing industry  is  not  a  rich  man's  business  alone,  but  one  into 
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which  anyone  with  a  capital  that  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
comer  grocery  or  drug  store  in  a  medium-sized  town,  provided  he 
have  the  necessary  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  the  business,  can 
enter  as  freely  as  the  individual  or  company  with  millions  of  capital. 

!  think  I  nave  shown  also  that  the  advancinjg  price  of  stumpage, 
which  has  been  deplored  by  some,  has  been,  in  proportion  to  tlie 
quantity  held,  as  profitable  to  millions  of  small  timber-land  holders 
and  investors  as  to  the  very  few  thousand  lai^  sawmill  operators 
and  timber  owners. 

Incidentally,  and  aside  from  the  particular  subject,  I  have  pointed 

out  the  error  m  so  many  estimates  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United 

States  resulting  from  iji^noring  the  small  tracts,  and  have  indicated  a 

more  hopeful  future  for  our  timber  supply  than  usually  is  prophesied. 

very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  E.  Defebauqh, 
Editor  American  Lumberman. 


PROTECTION  FOR  LUMBER. 

BBIEF  FUED  BT  THE  BEPBESEirrATIVES  OF  TEE  ITATIOFAI 
ITTMBEB  ASSOCIATION,  BEFLYINO  TO  CEBTADT  ABOUHENTS 
FAVOBINO  DUTY-FREE  LUKBEB. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Gentlemen:  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  in  one  of  his  supplemental 
statements,  says: 

Richtly  or  wrongly  the  CantLdiiLnB  feel  that  the  United  States  has  not  treated  them 
in  a  brotherly  way  in  trade  and  tariff  relations,  and  they  especially  resented  the  impo- 
sition of  a  %2  duty  on  lumber  in  1897.     A  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff  at  thi!  time  by 


ixlendinjr  the  market  oi  a  great  Canadian  mduHtry  might  lead  to  concessions  by  Cauadi 
o  the  United  States,  and  would  in  any  event  tend  to  stay  the  rising  tide  of  feeling  il 
Canada  in  favor  of  tarifl  diacri  mi  nation  against  the  United  States. 

The  above  is  written  by  a  man  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Immigration  Association,  composed  of  com- 
panies selling  farm  lands  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  aad  colo- 
nizing vast  areas  of  western  Canadian  territory  with  men  representing 
the  brain  and  brawn  of  our  Central  States. 

It  is  needless  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Canada  repre- 
sents a  market  of  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  of  people  compared  with  the 
American  market  of  over  80,000,000.  Because  of  nor  proximity 
('anada  is  one  of  our  best  customers  and  will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  Knappen  gives  no  consideration  to  the  great  American  lumber- 
manufacturing  industry.  What,  if  anything,  would  this  industry 
receive  in  return  for  giving  Canada  an  opportunity  to  sell  in  our 
markets) 

THE   SCOPE  OP  THE   LUMBER  INDU8TBT. 

The  lumber  industry  in  the  Unitt-d  States  is  national  in  its  8Poi>e. 
Lumbcrinp  operations  are  conducted  to  b  more  or  less  extent  in  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union — is  a  principal  industry  in  25  States. 
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In  12'States  it  is  the  chief  induatry.  There  are  over  28,000  sawmills 
in  this  countiT,  whose  annual  output  exceeds  40,000,000,000  of  feet. 
More  than  half  of  this  product  is  manufactured  hy  small  mills  cost- 
ing on  an  average  less  than  S5,000  each.  Statistics  of  the  Census 
Bureau  show  that  36,000,000,000  of  the  40,000,000,000  feet  of  annual 
lumber  production  was  manufactured  by  mills  producing  less  than 
'2-5,000,000  feet  annually.  Mills  producing  less  than  tms  amount 
arc  classed  as  small  operations,  as  some  of  the  larger  mills  produce 
mure  than  100,000,000  feet  per  year.  The  lumber  ousiness  is  there- 
fore in  the  hands  of  a  vast  number  of  operators,  whose  interests, 
together  with  that  of  their  employees,  should  not  be  sacrihced  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  lumbermen. 

It  is  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber  which 
the  Canadian  seeks  to  dump  upon  the  American  market  is  his  low- 
grade  product,  as  he  has  a  demand  at  home  and  for  export  more 
than  sufficient  to  take  his  upper  grades  of  lumber  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  suitable  for  ordinary  construction  purposes.  The  lower 
grades  of  lumber  are  principally  used  for  the  makmg  of  boxes,  crat- 
ing packages,  etc.,  which  the  average  American  consumer  or  home 
builder  does  not  purchase  directly.  The  admission  of  this  class  of 
lumber  from  Canada  would  benefit  chiefly  those  manufacturers  who 
use  boxes  in  which  to  ship  their  various  products.  This  lumber  now 
conies  from  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  $2  duty,  in  taige  quantities  and 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  lumber  now  imported. 

CONSERVATION    AND   THE    TARIFF. 

Mr.  Knappen  states: 

The  tariff  on  low-giude  lumber  tenda  Vo  increase  the  destructioD  apd  cutting  of  amall 
trees  ftnd  the  consequent  destruction  of  out  future  forests. 

This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  views  held  by  many  practical  forest- 
ers, and  is,  indeed,  a  statement  not  based  upon  the  facts.  The  way 
to  conserve  and  husband  any  article  is  to  make  it  valuable.  When 
it  is  cheapened  it  is  not  used  with  the  economy  necessary  to  safeguard 
and  preserve  it.  Foresters  tell  us  that  scientific  principles  of  forestry 
can  only  be  applied  to  logging  operations  when  standm^  timber  has 
reached  that  vaJue  where  such  methods  can  be  adopted  without  actual 
loss.  The  experience  of  lumbermen  in  this  country  during  the  past 
few  years  amply  verifies  this  fact.  When  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
profit  tor  low-grade  material,  that  portion  of  the  timber  from  which 
this  class  of  stuff  is  obtained  ia  fully  utilized.  Where  formerly,  in 
some  sections,  but  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  timber  were  obtained 
from  an  acre  of  land,  it  has  been  pos.sible  to  more  than  double  this 
output  when  the  prices  for  lumber  have  been  such  as  to  cover  the 
cost  of  logging  the  entire  tree.  In  some  classes  of  timber  fully  60 
per  cent  of  the  present  output  consists  of  low-grade  lumber.  This 
IS  true,  however,  only  where  it  ia  possible  to  find  a  market  for  all 
classes  of  products  which  can  be  obtiiined  from  the  raw  material. 
When  low-grade  lumber  can  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  it  results  in  a  tre- 
mendous loss  in  the  available  forest  resources,  and  this  is  shared  by 
labor,  transportation  lines,  and  in  the  decreased  purchase  of  all  mate- 
rials consumed  by  the  lumber  manufacturers. 

When  the  top  logs,  butt  logs,  and  defective  pieces  are  left  in  the 
woods  because  they  can  not  be  logged,  manufactured,  and  sold  at  a 
(il3lS— AP— 01) 21 
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profit,  they  rot  and  burn  and  are  lost  forever.  Ijeaving  this  Diatehal 
in  the  woods  does  not  perpetuate  the  forest  nor  assist  the  growth  of 
a  second  crop  of  timber.  Leaving  uncut  small  unprotected  trees  of 
the  coniferous  species,  which  furnish  about  threeK|uarters  of  our  lum- 
ber product,  does  not  insure  their  growth,  because  when  they  stand 
alone  unprotected  by  the  larger  timber  they  invariably  blow  down 
and  in  turn  are  burned  up.  The  inability  of'^the  American  manufac- 
turer to  utilize  his  raw  material  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  not 
only  represents  a  direct  loss  to  labor  engaged  in  logging  the  same, 
but  to  the  American  farmer  in  decri>asin^  the  amount  of  supphes 
which  would  be  consumed  in  this  operation  and  to  the  American 
railroads  in  the  loss  of  tonnage. 

A  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  cut  enough  logs  to  keep  his  mill  in 
operation,  but  when  he  is  unable  to  convert  the  poor  lots  and  sell  at 
a  proSt  the  low-grade  material  which  they  produce,  it  is  necessarv 
for  him  to  cut  over  a  correspondingly  larger  area  in  order  to  stock  his 
mill  with  that  class  of  logs  which  ns  can  afford  to  handle. 

This  is  not  idle  theory,  but  is  a  condition  which  has  been  demoD- 
strated  by  our  experiences  of  the  past  and  which  any  practical  for- 
ester can  easily  verify. 

If  the  lumber  duty  bs  removed,  thus  turning  the  American  market? 
over  to  tho  Canadian  mills,  which  can  produce  low-grade  lumber  at  a 
lesser  cost  than  it  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  we  shall  have  tc 
destroy  our  forests  at  least  25  per  cent  faster  in  order  that  our  oper- 
ators mav  obtain  the  class  of  timber  necessarv  to  keep  their  mills 
busy.  This  would  hasten  rather  than  delay  the  destruction  of  the 
American  forests  and  woufd  be  an  economic  waste  of  stupendous 
proportions. 

TIHBEB   GROWING   MUST    BE    PBOTECTED. 

Mx.  Enappen  states 

The  taiaiiiK  of  timbei  u  not  tn  induBtry  in  the  TToited  States.  The  hand  of  tnan  ii 
Bot  invDlved. 

We  contend  that  the  raising  of  timber  should  be  an  industry'  in  this 
country.  Lumbermen  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  adopt  sui^  meas- 
ures as  would  perpetuate  their  supplies  of  raw  material,  and  inci- 
dentally their  business  of  manufacturing  lumber,  but  such  methods 
can  not  be  adopted  at  a  loss,  no  matter  how  much  men  may  be 
prompted  by  sentiment. 

The  repeal  of  the  present  duty,  or  its  material  reduction,  would 
postpone  the  day  when  methods  of  reforestation  and  preservation 
can  be  considered. 

LUMBER   DUTY    IX)WEST   ON    TARIFF   SCHEDULE. 

Mr.  Ejiappen  states,  "the  lumber  tariff  is  not  merely  S2  a  thou- 
sand." 

He  seeks  to  ^ive  the  wrong  impression  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fin- 
ished product  imported  into  this  country.  He  does  not  at  ail  refer 
to  the  fact  that  tne  duty  on  what  are  known  as  timbers,  consisting 
of  pieces  8  by  8  inches  square  and  lai^er,  is  only  83J  cents  per  thou- 
sand feet. 

The  duty  on  rough  lumber  is  $2  per  thousand  feet,  or  about  11  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  and  is  the  only  protection  afforded  the  sawmill  in- 
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dustiy.  The  added  duty  of  60  cents  per  thousand  for  each  side  of  the 
lumber  which  is  surfaced  or  finished  is  entirely  a  measure  protective 
of  American  labor,  purely  for  the  encouragement  of  the  American 
industry  of  planing,  matching,  and  finishing  the  rough  lumber.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Knappen's  theoiy  this  mechanical  labor  should  be  done 
by  Canadian  workingmen  instead  of  in  American  planingmilb, 

WHY    NOT   PROTECT    AMERICAN    I.ARORJ 

Ke  again  states: 

American  rash  and 

It  is  only  necessary  to  aay  that  the  mill  worker  always  purchases 
his  lumber  in  the  rou^h  and  finishes  it  in  the  various  forms  required 
in  his  own  factory.  Mr.  Knappen  would  give  the  impression  that 
the  Amencan  sash  and  door  manufacturer  usually  purchases  his 
luiobw  surfaced,  which  is  not  the  truth. 

NOT   AN    AHGUMENT. 

Mr.  Knappen  refers  to  the  fact  that  only  one  Minnesota  lumberman 
appeared  before  your  committee  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the 
lumber  tariff.  He  wishes  to  convey  tlie  impression  that  the  lum- 
bermen of  Minnesota  have  but  little  interest  in  the  question.  The 
facts  are  that  there  was  only  time  for  a  limited  number  of  representa- 
tives to  appear  before  your  committee  on  November  20,  1908,  and 
it  was  desired  that  ail  of  the  lumber-producing  sections  of  the  country 
should  be  represented. 

The  lumbermen  of  Minnesota  are  as  keenly  alive  to  the  detri- 
ment^ effects  which  would  follow  the  removal  or  a  material  reduc- 
tion of  the  existing  tariff  on  their  interests  and  all  dependent  upon 
them  as  are  the  lumbermen  of  any  other  section. 

Mr.  Knappen  quotes  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Daniel  Wells,  of  the  White 
Pine  Lumber  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  low-grade  lumber 
question,  who  states  tnat  Canada  should  be  considered  as  another 
State  of  the  Union,  and  that  there  should  be  no  tariff  wall  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  any  more  than  there  is  between  any 
of  our  States.  Mr.  Wells's  chief  financial  interest  is  in  a  sawmill 
and  Canadian  tipiber  limits,  located  at  Blind  Kiver.  Ontario.  You 
may  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  motive  of  his  testimony, 

HOLDING    PUBLIC    OPINION. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  supplemental  brief  submitted  by 
Mr.  fCnappen  is  the  newspaper  articles  quoted  by  him  from  the. 
\finneapolis  Journal,  of  November  26  and  27,  1908'.  These  articles 
stated  that  Messrs.  Hines,  Walker,  and  others  were  engaged  in 
forming  a  gigantic  white-pine  combination  to  include  the  Weyer- 
haueser  properties.  There  was  absolutely  no  truth  whatever  in  ' 
these  reports,  but  they  were  written  by  Sir.  Knappen  himself  and 
published  by  the  Minneapolis  Journal  for  the  majiifest  purpose  of 
prejudicing  the  public  against  the  lumbermen  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Knappen  might  have  included  the  third  article  of  this  serie& 
also  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  which  stated  that  a  >eo^C 
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pany  was  being  organized  to  control  the  timber  lands  of  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Mexico.  The  artidej*  quoted  by  him  in  his 
brief  are  no  more  tme  than  the  last  one  referred  to,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly omitted  liecause  the  statements  were  so  grossly  ex^^er- 
ttted  that  they  would  not  for  one  moment  be  accepted  by  any  member 
of  vour  committee, 

Previous  to  hia  employment  as  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Immigni- 
tion  Association,  and  later  as  press  ^ent  for  the  Canadian  timlior 
interests  in  their  efforts  to  create  public  sentiment  against  the  lumlx-r 
tariff,  Mr.  Knappen  was  a  reporter  on  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  ami 
has  maintainea  close  personal  relations  with  the  staff  of  that  paper, 
which  has  been  glad  to  publish  many  articles  written  by  him  in  oelialf 
of  his  present  chents.  Ail  these  grossly  exaggerated  articles  of  whicli 
he  has  been  the  author,  the  two  referred  to  by  him  being  only  sampler 
of  many  others  even  more  sensational,  have  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated tnrough  the  papers  of  the  Middle  Western  and  Northwestern 
States. 

"technicai,  dust"  essential, 

Mr.  Knappen  has  the  temerity  to  say  that  the  questions  of  railroai! 
rates,  competition  on  low  grades,  etc.,  are  "technical  dust  Ibroun 
into  the  eyes  of  the  committee. "  We  consider  tliis  a  reflection  upon 
the  intelli^nce  of  your  honorable  body,  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
bearing  of  freight  rates  upon  final  jirices  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Knappen,  with  the  evident  mtention  of  misleading  your  com- 
mittee, refers  almost  wholly  to  white  pine.     He  says: 

Doee  the  committee  wish  by  legislatioD  b 

sumere  of  this  white  pine  which  will  soon  be  i 

He  purposely  overlooks  the  fact  that  white  pine  does  not  represent 
10  per  cent  of  the  lumber  oixiinarily  used  for  building  material,  and  is 
careful  not  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  yellow  pine  con- 
stitutes 75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  building  material  consumed  in  this 
country. 

We  direct  your  attention  to  the  statistics  of  lumber  production  for 
1907,  as  compiled  jointly  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Of  a  total  lumber  production  of  40,256, 1 54,0t)0  feet,  13,2 15, 185. (KM) 
feet  was  of  yellow  pme.  The  total  production  of  white  pine,  which 
includes  Norway  or  red  pine,  and  a  considerablei  amount  of  olbor 
species,  was  4,192,708,000  feel,  or  10.4  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This 
was  produced  by  6.369  mills,  located  in  28  different  States. 

Mr,  Knappen  refere  to  white  pine  as  a  "luxury."  We  conten<l 
that  low-grade  lumber,  of  which  every  species  of  timber  produces  a 
large  proportion,  especially  the  hemlock  of  the  Northern  States  and 
the  yellow  pine  of  tlie  Southern  States,  not  to  speak  of  fir  and  other 
woods  of  the  Pacific  coast  States,  is  in  need  of  protection  from  serious 
competition  from  Canada. 

We  have  no  fear  whatever  of  competition  from  liigh-grade  white 
pine,  which  is  largely  exported  from  Canada  to  foreign  markets,  or  is 
used  for  certain  special  puqwscw.  but  which  Mr.  TCnappen  would 
have  you  believe  should  receive  your  first  consideration. 
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In  what  he  lias  to  say  regarding  the  comparative  cost  ofproduc- 
lion  of  lumber  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Mr.  Knappea 
submits  a  statement  of  wages  paid  by  the  Brooka-Scanlon  Lumoer 
("ompany,  of  Scanlon,  Minn:  Little  comment  is  necessary  on  this 
((uestion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  standard  of  living  in  tnis  coun- 
Irv  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  in  Canada  among  nearly  all  classes 
iif  employees  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  Amencan  tabor  must 
be  protected  in  order  that  it  may  continue  to  pay  the  high  cost  of 
foodstuffs  and  general  living  expenses  if  national  prosperity  is  to  be 
continued.  SuDJect  American  labor  to  competition  with  the  lower 
v&gfis  paid  by  other  countries  and  the  effect  will  be  quickly  felt  in 
all  the  avenues  of  business  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  pliotograplis 
filed  with  your  committee,  showmg  (he  employment  of  oriental 
common  labor  in  the  mills  of  western  Canada.  The  Chinese,  Hindus, 
and  Japanese  do  not  receive  the  same  wage  scale  as  is  paid  the  white 
men,  and  wherever  they  are  introduced  they  seriously  threaten  the 
American  standard  of  living  among  wage-earners.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  men  employed  in  woods  work  m  Canada  are  glad  to  come  to 
tlip  States  for  the  higher  wages  paid. 

It  is  true  that  certain  kinds  of  skilled  labor  in  some  mills  receive 
higher  wages  than  are  paid  in  this  country,  but  they  are  American 
workingmen  who  have  been  taken  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
quickly  establishing  lumber  industries,  and  educating  the  Canadian 
employees,  and  receive  these  high  wages  as  a  bonus  for  removing  to  a 
foreign  country  and  living  under  alien  conditions.  It  is  quite  sig- 
nificant that  tne  tables  or  wages  paid  to  various  classes  of  labor  in 
Canada  are  submitted  from  those  firms  in  which  the  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  you  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  are  financially 
interested. 

COMPARATIVE    PRICES    OF    COMM 


The  statement  by  Mr.  Knap])en  that  lumber  is  relatively  higher 
than  other  commodities  is  nu'sleailing.  He  quotes  on  page  4373  of 
the  tariff  hearings  Bulletin  Xo.  75  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Labor,  which 
shows  that  "lumber  and  other  building  materials"  have  advanced 
somewhat  more  than  other  general  commodities  for  the  years  1902 
to  1907.  "Other  buildinr^  materials"  includes  a  variety  of  articles, 
such  as  cement,  steel,  brick,  stone,  etc.,  some  of  which  aie  proiluced 
by  high-priced  labor,  an<l  a  number  of  which  have  advimred  more 
tfan  has  lumber.  In  the  statement  referred  to,  the  high  prices  are 
shown  in  1907,  since  when  there  has  been  a  decline  of  from  25  to  35 
IMT  cent  in  the  prices  of  lumber,  while  the  prices  on  many  other  com- 
modities, especially  farm  products,  show  advances  over  those  which 
prevailed  in  1907.  The  truth  is  that  a  bushel  of  grain  of  any  kind, 
a  hundredweight  of  live  stock,  or  a  team  of  work  horses  will  puivhase 
more  lumber  to-day  than  ever  before. 

SIIIN'OLE    MANUrAtTmiSG    CONDITIONS    AND   CONSERVATION. 

In  resiMjnse  to  Mr.  Knappcn's  reference  to  the  tariff  on  shingles, 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  II,  Boedel, 
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of  Bellingliam,  Wasti.,  showin<r  the  importation  of  shingles  last  year 
from  Canada  to  have  been  9S8,O00j000  pieces. 

There  is  no  sawed  forest  product  into  whirli  labor  enters  so  la^ly 
in  its  cost  as  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles.  The  American  shingle 
manufacturer  utilizes  a  lai^e  part  of  the  raw  material  wliich  would 
be  absolutely  wasted  were  he  to  be  subjected  to  Canadian  competition. 

Mr.  Knappen  says 

The  WaahinKton  ehiDgle  mEinufacturer  can  make  ae  good  a  shingle  aa  is  made  in 
Briti^  Columbia,  but  he  prefers  not  tc,  and  Askg  that  he  be  protected  in  the  [woduc- 
tion  of  an  inferior  article. 

Tlie  shingle  manufacturer  of  our  Northwestern  States  uses  up  that 
portion  of  tne  logs  which  the  lumberman  is  unable  to  take  to  the  mill, 
and  he  therefore  acts  as  a  scavenger  of  the  forest,  converting  into 
shingles  everything  that  the  lumberman  is  imable  to  use. 

Tlie  Canadian  shingle  manufacturer,  cutting  timber  owned  by  the 
govermnent,  is  able  to  select  the  better  logs,  and  the  waste  of  valuable 
raw  material  which  follows  his  operations  is  enormous.  He  is  able 
to  make  a  better  shingle  than  is  the  American  producer  simply  be- 
cause the  government  ia  willing  to  take  the  loss  consequent  upon  his 
methods. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  also  has  a  decided  advantage  because 
liis  shingles  are  packed  bv  Chinamen,  who  work  on  a  piece  basis, 
netting  wages  on  wiii4rh  the  average  American  laborer  can  not  live. 

Mr.  Knapi)en  quotes  F,  L.  Meares,  of  the  Olympic  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Alaska  Buildmg,  Seattle,  who  says  that  if  the  American  shingle 
manufacturer  were  not  protected  by  a  tariff  he  would  be  obliged  to 
make  a  better  shin^e.  Tliis  is  poor  logic  in  view  of  the  decidedly 
different  conditions  under  which  the  American  and  Canadian  shingle 
manufactui-ers  operate,  as  explained  above. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  your  committee  to  know  that  Mr.  Mearea 
is  not  a  manufacturer  but  is  an  agent  of  British  Columbia  mills, 
selling  Canadian  shingles  in  the  United  States. 

AS    AUTHORITY    ON    CONSERVATION    AND   THE   TARIFF. 

Mr.  K  rial) (ten  states  that  the  tariff  does  not  favor  forest  conserva- 
tion. We  nave  already  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  most  economic 
use  of  the  forest  can  be  made  when  it  is  possible  to  conserve  it  because 
■of  its  vidne.  In  this  connection  we  quote  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  for- 
estry commissioner  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  the  dean  of  the  foresters  of  the  United 
States.     He  says: 


I  do  not  think  the  renio^'al  nF  the  duty  on  lumber  would  conserve  American  foreeta. 
My  reaMiii  fur  thi)i  opinion  is  that  a  lat^e  part  ot  tho  American  forest  is  physically  and 
linaiicJHlly  rii>e.  ana  would  entail  lose  to  the  onrieTs  if  not  cut  as  fast  as  there  ia  a  good 
niiirket.  By  financially  ripe  ia  meant  when  the  trees  c6ase  to  earn  good  interest  by 
their  growth,  f^uch  forest''  KhouM  then  be  cut.  and  where  land  is  nonagricultural 
Hh»uld  be  replaced  by  new  plantstiuns. 

If  the  market  conditions  are  such  that  the  land  being  cut  over  will 
nut  produce  the  highest  quantitv  of  material  possible,  then  the 
reniamder  must  be  left  in  the  woods  in  the  shape  of  poor  timber  and 
young  growing  trees.  Under  these  conditionsj  the  latter,  unpro- 
tectell  by  the  surrounding  timber  an<l  mingled  with  the  htter  and 
debris  friim  logging  oiieratiotis,  top  logs,  branchesj  etc.,  are  soon 
destroyed  by  lire  and  uiwHse.  /—  r 
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.\gain  to  quote  Mi.  Knappen : 


This  is  not  a  threat,  but  is  the  statement  of  an  economic  fact. 
^Vheii  the  price  of  low-grade  lumber  will  not  net  the  manufacturer  a 
-sufBcient  return  to'enable  him  to  utilize  all  of  the  product  of  the  tree, "' 
lie  must  leave  it  in  the  woods  to  waste. 

\o  eejLsible  manufacturer  will  leave  in  the  woods  any  portion  of 
his  raw  materia!  from  which  he  can  realize  a  proiit.  What  he  may 
be  obliged  to  leave  is  not  only  a  loss  of  resource  but  is  a  loss  to 
labor,  to  the  fanner  because  of  the  reduced  consumption  of  his  prod- 
ucts in  the  operation,  a  loss  to  transportation  lines,  and  a  loss  to 
posterity. 

LOW   GRADES — QUANTIXr  AND  USB. 

In  his  comments  r^arding  "percentage  of  low  grades,"  w©  cm 
say  that  this  term  means  nothmg  unless  described,  because  it  is 
understood  differently  when  applied  to  different  kinds  of  timber. 
Generally  speaking,  "low  grade  means  lumber  ordinarily  suitable 
for  boxes,  coarse  sheathing,  etc.  As  was  testified  by  several  witnesses 
before  your  committee,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  boards  of  northern  pine 
constitute  about  60  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  sawmills.  Only 
a  ^maU  portion  of  the  No.  3  product  can  be  used  in  any  way  for  con- 
struction purposes.  The  Nos.  4  and  5  boards,  referred  to  by  other 
witnesses,  constitute  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the 
mills  sawing  northern  pine. 

Mr.  Knappen  refers  to  one  of  the  large  Minneapolis  mills  which 
from  1896  to  J903  produce4  only  16.2  per  cent  of  No.  4  and  No.  5 
hoards.  This  information  is  imdoubtedly  based  upon  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Arthur  R,  Rogers,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  C.  A.  Smith 
Lumber  Company,  of  Minneapolis.  This  was  probably  correct  at  the 
period  given,  when  low  prices  at  which  these  grades  were  selling  pro- 
nibited  the  manufacture  of  that  portion  of  the  timber  which  prin- 
pipiJly  produces  them.  The  No.  4  and  No.  5  boards  obtained  at  that 
time  were  cut  from  the  slabs  and  defective  pieces  from  the  better 
grade  of  logs,  and  the  poor  logs  which  produce  little  less  than  boards 
of  this  type  were  left  in  the  woods.  The  proportion  of  No.  4  and  No.  5 
hoards  wnich  has  been  obtained  in  the  t,otal  productioa  of  the  average 
northern  pine  miD  for  the  past  five  years,  during  which,  with  the 
exception  of  1908,  the  general  prosperity  haa  created  a  large  demand 
for  box  material,  has  been  40  per  cent, 

SAWUILL   OFEKATIOX    HAS    SHALL   PBOFITS. 

Mr.  Knappen  further  states:  "During  the  seven  years  preceding 
190S  the  profits  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  generally  speaking, 
have  been  lavish." 

It  is  well  known  among  lumbermen  that  lumber  manufacturers,  as 
.  such,  have  never  made  lai^e  profits,  the  greatest  profit  arising  from 
their  incidental  ownership  of  timber.  Hundreds  of  firms  within 
the  time  specified  have  attempted  to  buy  logs  on  the  open  market  and 
saw  them  into  lumber,  but  have  found  that  the  profits  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  continued  operations.     In  Miimeapolis,  where  Mr.' 
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Knappen  livesj  several  sawmill  concerns  have  gone  out  of  business 
within  this  period  for  the  reason  stated. 

Unquestionably  the  profits  which  are  credited  to  the  lumber 
business  have  chiefly  been  niade  from  the  increased  valuation  of 
standing  timber  and  hardly  without  exception  those  benefited 
from  this  fact  have  held  their  timber  for  many  years,  and  are  as 
much  entitled  to  the  increased  value  of  their  property  as  are  those 
who  have  realized  pi-ofits  from  enhanced  values  or  farm  or  cit^'  reiil 
estate. 

Mr.  Kna|>pen  quotes  Chief  Forester  E,  O.  Westfall,  of  the  \Va.sh- 
ington  State  Reforestry  Association,  to  the  effect  that  the  admisstoD 
of  lumber  from  Canada  free  of  duty  would  conserve  American  forests. 
Against  this  opinion  we  again  refer  you  to  the  opinion  of  such  com- 
petent and  widely  known '  foresters  as  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  for- 
estry commissioner  of  Minnesota,  and  to  other  equally  competent 
foresters. 

In  what  Mr.  Knappen  has  to  say  regarding  the  "California  mar- 
ket," he  admits  the  contention  of  American  lumbermen  as  to  the 
advantage  which  British  Columbia  manufacturers  have  in  that 
market  in  vessels'  freight  rates.  We  invite  your  attention  to  the 
period  of  the  Wilson-Gonnan  bill  when  the  British  Columbia  mills 

firactically  controlled  the  entire  lumber  trade  of  the  State  of  C'ali- 
omia. 

THE    TIMBER   HOLDINGS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES,, 

In  concluding  his  statement  Mr.  Knappen  says  that  instead  of 
three  large  interests  controlling  one-third  of  the  standing  timber  of 
this  country,  as  he  orally  testified  before  your  committee,  he  finds 
upon  further  investigation  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  timber  is 
owned  by  three  great  interests. 

Had  Sir.  Knappen  pursued  his  investigations  further  he  woidd 
have  found  that  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  of 
the  United  States  is  controlled  by  any  one  interest  or  group  of  attili- 
ated  interests.  This  fact  is  beyond  dispute  and  can  be  verified  to 
the  satisfaction  of  your  committee. 

What  are  known  as  the  "Weyerhaueser  interests,"  wliich  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  though  not  under  one  cx)ntrol,  constitute  the  largest 
group  of  individual  timber-owning  companies  in  the  United  States. 
do  not  own  3  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  of  this  country;  and 
if  the  statement  made  February  9,  1909,  bv  Mr.  R.  S.  Kelloge,  assist- 
ant forester  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  to  the  effect  that 
the  timber  of  this  country  amounts  to  2,500,000,000,000  feet,  1* 
correct,  then  no  other  interest  in  the  United  -States  owns  to  exceed 
one-quarter  of  1  p'er  cent  of  the  standing  timber,  and  those  would 
include  the  properties  of  C.  A.  Smith,  T.  B.  Walker,  the  Kirby  Lum- 
ber Company,  and  others  who  were  mentioned  as  being  very  larse 
holders. 

We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  standing  timber  of  the  Unilcd 
States  is  didded  into  holdings  about  as  follows: 

Pit  i-nt, 

Unitod  SUlpa  Oovfirnment 20 

Sawmill  operatontand  heavy  timber  iiivcsCora ;V. 

Small  holdinga,  not  nianufi»i;tiirere 
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To  remove  or  lower  the  duty  on  lumber  will  decrease  the  value 
of  standing  timber  and  injure  not  only  the  actual  manufacturers  of 
lumber  but  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  throughout 
every  section  of  the  country,  who  own  commercial  timber  in  smalt 
tracts. 

In  concluding  our  comments  regarding  Mr,  Knappen's  brief,  we 
think  it  only  necessary,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  prejudice  which 
iMTmeates  lua  testimony,  to  refer  to  the  admission  which  he  made 
Itefore  your  committee  when,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  who  lie 
represented,  he  stated,  "The  National  Forest  Conservation  League," 
and  in  explaining  its  personnel  said:  "I  am  mostly  it." 

Relative  to  the  brief  of  W.  S.  Dwinneli,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
committee  to  know  that  Mr,  DwinneH  is  treasurer  of  the  American 
Timber  Holding  Company,  a  $6,000,000  corporation  which  wos 
organized  February  1,  controlling  timber  licenses  in  British  Columbia, 
iind  now  offering  stock  to  the  American  public.  Mr.  Dwinneli  is 
interested  with  Arthur  K.  Rogers,  M.  J.  Scanlon,  and  S.  II.  Bowman, 
all  of  Minneapolis,  and  to  whom  he  refers  in  his  brief  in  an  effort  to 
.substantiate  his  claims.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  heavily  inter- 
ested in  Canadian  timber  lands,  and  are  promoters  of  the  American 
Timber  Holding  Company,  which  ia  being  exploited  purely  on  the 
basis  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber. 

Mr.  I>winnell  is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  mantifacture  of  lumber, 
l>eing  an  attorney  at  law.  In  the  main,  he  attempts  to  show  that  the 
timber  of  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  a  comjiaratively  few  in<li- 
viduals.  We  have  illustrated  the  fallacy  of  this  ai^ument  in  our 
reply  to  the  brief  filed  by  Mr,  Knappen.  The  price  of  standing 
timber  is  of  interest  to  all  of  the  people,  because  the  people,  entirely 
apart  from  the  sawmill  operators  and  lumber  manufacturers,  own  the 
majority  of  the  stump^e  of  this  country. 

IMPORTATIONS    CONSIST   LARGELY   OF    COMMON    LUMBER. 

Quoting  Mr.  Dwinneli: 

Fmm  the  Geoixiaa  Bay  couDtry  there  mftv  be,  and  probably  ia,  Bome  Bbi)}nients  iiS 
low-p«de  lumber,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  the  bulk  of  the  importations  from 
<ieori>un  Bay  mills  ia  of  high-^sde  pine.  Moreover,  the  timber  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
iiiUDtry  is  ot  limited  extent  and  the  life  ot  the  millH  there  of  limited  duration. 

This  is  not  a  statement  of  the  tacts,  because  the  greater  part  of  the 
liigher  grades  ot  lumber  produced  in  Canada  is  consumed  at  home  and 
shipped  to  England.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lumber  imported 
from  Canada  to  this  country  is  of  low  grade.  The  records  of  the 
Treasiiiy  Department  show  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  lumber  im- 
ported from  Canada  comes  from  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  east  thereof, 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  life  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Geoigian  Ba>  milts  on  the 
ba-sis  of  their  present  produetion 'is  calculated  by  Canadian  author- 
ities to  be  more  tlian  fifty  years. 

IlIGH    FBICES   C0NDU<;E  TO    COMPLETE    UTILIZATION    OF    PRODUCT. 

Mr.  Dwinneli  further  says: 

The  wasle  ao  often  referred  to  is  that  of  the  sanniille,  lliere  often  tieiiig  no  market 
for  (he  ilabd.  Hhavinfrs.  aawduBt,  and  lath,  and  in  the  fir  mille  iii  ihe  Pacitic  r«BKjtk_' 
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the  uninitiated  the  fcrakteat  wasU  cornea  from  what  appean  to  be  a  sacrifice  oi  good 
lumber,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  so  filled  with  pitch  as  to  b«  unusable  For  any  knovL 
meif  ban  table  purpose. 

This  argument  is  true  exoept  as  to  pitf  h,  and  simply  proves  thai 
higher  prices  permit  tlip  complete  utilization  of  the  raw  material. 

ADVOCATES   OF  TARIFF   REPEAL   1KTERE8TED   IN   CANADIAN   TIMBEH, 

Mr.  Dwinnell  states: 

All  of  the  lumbermeD  appeoring  before  your  committee  in  advocacy  of  the  removi 
ol  the  tariff  were  large  holaere  of  American  timber,  and  some  ol  them  among  the  larffsi 
tnaiiufactuTeiB. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  everv 
<)nc  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to  is  largely  interested  in  Canadian 
timber^  and  only  one  of  them  is  a  manufacturer  conducting  iai^ 
operations. 

Indeed  all  of  the  hriefs  and  statements  which  have  been  filed  with 
your  committee  in  advocacy  of  the  repeal  or  material  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber  have  been  prepared  by  men  who  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  Canadian  lumber  industry,  either  manufacturing 
or  selling. 

It  is  also  significant  that  since  some  of  these  gentlemen  apceareil 
before  your  committee  they  have  organized  the  American  Timber 
Holding  Coinpany,  which  holds  1,500,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  British 
Cohimbia.  In  atldition  to  that,  M.  J,  Scanlon,  president  of  this  com- 
pany, owns  large  quantities  of  limber  on  the  Bahama  Islands  and  on 
Vancouver  Island. 

CANADIAN    TIMBER    BROKER    FAVOSS    FREE    LUMBER. 

Mr.  Dwinnell  refers  to  W.  I.  Ewart  as  a  timberman  who  favors  the 
rej-eal  of  the  duty  on  lumber.  It  is  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ewart  is  a  timber  broker  at  present  engage<i  in  seUjng 
li<'pnses  issued  by  the  British  Columbia  government  on  Canadian 
timber,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  he  has  endeavored  to  ea- 
coui-iige  the  sale  of  these  hcenaes  by  announcing  that  the  removal  of 
the  duty  would  increase  the  value  "of  Canadian  stumpage  from  Jl  to 
$2  per  thousand  feet. 

CANADIAN    8TUMPA<iE    COSTS    LESS    THAN    AMERICAN   TIMBER. 

Mr.  Dwinnell  claims  that  Canadian  timber,  including  the  land  rents 
and  royalties,  is  worth  as  much  in  accessible  localities  as  is  American 
timber.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  original  holders  of  some  Cana- 
tlian  timber  have  paid  in  a  few  cases  more  than  was  paid  by  original 
holders  of  American  timber  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  average  Ameri- 
can timber  owner  to-day  has  paid  not  less  than  $3  per  thousand  feet 
for  his  stumpage,  whci-eas  the  average  Canadian  timber  holder  to-day 
has  paid  not  over  35  cents  per  thousand  feet  and  assumes  no  fire  risk. 
The  American  holder,  in  addition  to  having  a  heavy  carrying  charge 
on  a  larger  initial  investment,  carries  a  heavy  fire  nsk  besides. 

At  the  same  period  of  purchase  statistics  prove  a  lesser  coat  in 

Canada  for  timber  than  in  this  countrj',  coupled  with  more  favorable 

ixation  and  lighter  carrying  chaises,  thus  each  year  making  a  pn)- 
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portioDately  less  carrying  chai%e  and  hence  a  lesser  investment  to  the 
Canadian  operator  as  comparea  with  the  American. 

Relative  to  the  supplemental  brief  submitted  bj  A.  R.  Rogers 
telalive  to  lumber,  Mr  .Rogers  mainly  seeks  to  show  that  the  testimony 
of  Edward  Hines  before  your  committee  relative  to  the  comparative 
coat  of  transportation  was  misleading,  when  Mr.  Hines  said  that  it 
coets  about  $7  per  thousand  feet  to  ship  lumber  by  rail  from  Hayward, 
Wis.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  railroad  freight  rate  from  Hayward,  Wis,,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
surrounding  territory  is  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  averse 
weight  of  rough  lumber  is  from  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  per  thousand 
feet,  showing  conclusively  that  the  freight  is  from  $6  to  $7.50  per 
thousand  feet.  When  rough  lumber  is  worked  into  flooring,  or  other 
similar  finished  product,  it  reduces  its  weight  approximately  400 
pounds  per  thousand,  but  the  saving  in  freight  rate  by  the  process  is 
offset  by  the  additional  expense  of  putting  the  lumber  through  the 
pianingmill,  to  which  Mr,  Rc^rs  has  failed  to  call  your  attention. 

Mr,  Rogers  seeks  to  show  that  the  testimony  or  Mr.  Hines  with 
respect  to  the  we^hts  of  lumber  was  erroneous.  Mr.  Hines's  testi- 
mony was  to  the  effect  that  yellow  pine  timber  weighs  4,000  pounds  to 
the  Uiousand  feet,  and  this  is  verified  by  the  table  of  weiehts  issued 
by  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  to  which  Mr.  Rogers 
himself  refers. 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  this  connection,  states  tliat  lumber  is  seldom  shipped 
rough:  Timbers  of  yellow  pine,  or  any  other  wood,  are  invanably 
shipped  rough. 

ADVANTAGE   TAKEN    OP    A    MISUNDERSTANDINQ. 

In  the  print  of  the  tariff  hearings,  under  the  subheading  "As  to 
^tumpage  values,"  Mr.  Rogers  takes  advantage  of  a  very  evident  anil 
uaiotentional  error  in  Mr.  Hines's  testimony  to  place  him  in  tlic 
wrong  hght.     Mr.  Clark  asked: 

"1b  the  lumber  output,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  greater  in  the 
United  States  now  than  it  was,  for  instance,  in  18971" 

''No,  sir,"  was  Mr.  Hines's  reply. 

"Is  it  smaller?"  asked  Mr,  Clarlt,  to  which  Mr,  Hines  replied: 

'It  must  necessarily  be  smaller  by  the  amount  which  has  been 
cut." 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  Mr.  Hines  misunderstood  Mr. 
(lark's  question,  as  his  reply  referred  to,the  amount  of  standing  tim- 
lier  and  not  to  the  amount  cut,  which  Mr.  Rogers  himself  must  have 
imderatood  when  reading  the  record. 

THE    EVIDENT   FALLACY    OF   THE    FREE-LUMBER    ARGUMENTS. 

The  brief  •f  Mr,  Rogers,  together  with  the  statements  and  briefs 
submitted  by  his  associates,  endeavor  to  show  from  the  comparative 
statements  of  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Canada,  from  the 
statements  regarding  relative  costs  of  farm  supplies  and  the  value 
of  standing  timber,  tnat  the  cost  of  producing  lumoer  in  Canada  is  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  case  no  <]oubt  your  committee  can  arrive  at  but  one  con- 
clusion, namely:  If  it  costs  more  money  to  produce  lumber  in  C|a||^^^> 
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tbao  in  the  United  States,  how  can  the  American  consumer  hope  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  importations  of  free  lumber  ttoai  that 
oouDtryt  The  admission  of  lumber  from  Canada  free  of  duty,  or 
under  a  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff,  under  those  conditions,  would 
not  reduce  the  price  to  the  American  consumer  and  would  deprive 
our  GoTPrnment  of  a  much-needed  revenue. 

XaTIONAL    LuUBEB   MANtlFACTfRERS'    AsSOflATION. 

By  board  of  governors; 

Edward  Hine:s. 

William  Irvine. 

J.  B.  White. 

Geo.  K.  Smith,  Secretary. 

FREE  CANADIAN  LVMBER. 

THE  WOLTEBIHE  CEDAS  AJTD  IVIEBEK  COHPAHT,  MEHOIOHEE. 
MICE.,  THIHES  FBEE  CAVADIAH  LUMBER  WIU  BEVEHT 
UABT  ABD  HUBT  HO  OHE. 

Menominee,  Mich.,  February  20,  19<l!).    .. 
linn.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Ctinimiltee,  ^ 

WasMnfjton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  notice  a  great  deal  of  discus.sion  going  on  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  particularly  the  American  Lumbennan, 
of  Chicago,  regaming  the  proposed  tariff  reduction  on  lumber.  The 
editiir  of  the  American  Lumoerman  is  probably  influenced  by  his 
holdings  of  yellow  pine,  as  we  understand  tie  is  quite  largely  inten-sted 
in  a  manufacturing  plant  down  South, 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  cost  of  product  i»m  in  Canada  and  on 
the  north  shore  of  Geoi^ian  Bay;  the  logging  bill  is  from  $10  to  $13 
per  M  feet;  that  is,  thecostof  get  ting  the  logs  to  the  stream  or  railrond. 
There  are  no  logging  railroads  in  that  vicinity,  however,  as  it  is  too 
rocky  to  permit  of  railroads  being  built,  but  the  general  method  is  to 
put  them  in  the  river  and  drive  tfiem  do\vn  to  tlie  bay  and  tow  them 
to  the  mills.  The  cost  of  labor  also  is  high,  if  not  higher,  and  sup- 
plies are  about  the  same. 

Against  the  above  is  the  cost  of  logging  in  the  South,  which  is  about 
$2  to  S3  per  1,000  feet  for  railroading  the  logs  to  the  mill.  The  mills 
of  Washington  are  flooding  the  Prairie  States  ea.-it  of  Moosejaw  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta  with  their  lumber,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  British  Columbia  lumberman,  and  there  are  millions  of  feet  of 
Wisconsin  hemlock  shipped  every  year  into  western  Ontario  around 
London,  Ingersal,  and  Dorcliester.  Yellow  pine  is  finding  its  way  up 
into  Muskota,  Ottawa.  Montreal,  and  Toronto,  so  we  fail  to  see  why 
the  Canadians  should  be  expected  to  take  our  lumber  free  when  there 
is  a  duty  against  their  lumber.  In  our  opinion  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  the  price  of  yellow  pine  product,  any  more  than  il 
might  prohibit  some  multimilhonairc  who  o;ot  for  little  or  nothing  or 
by  other  means  than  fair  a  million  or  two  dollars'  worth  of  timber  from 
cutting  that  said  timber  and  Hooding  the  market  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other  lumbermen  who  go  into  the  market  and  pay  for  their 
atumpage  what  it  is  worth.  DicizedbyGoO^lc 
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The  &bov«  is  our  opinion.     Our  timber  holdiims  are  largely  ou  the 
Escanaba  and  Lake  Superior  Railroad  in  NortEland,  Mich.,  and  we 
expect  to  get  just  as  much  if  not  more  for  our  material  if  the  duty  on 
(Vinadian  timber  is  removed  as  we  do  now. 
yours,  truly, 

Wolverine  Cedar  and  Lumber  Co., 
Per  Thompson. 


FOREST  CONSERVATION. 

6IFF0RD  PUICHOT,  CHXBF  OF  FOREST  SESTICE  OF  THE  VHITED 
STATES,  MAKES  STATEMENT  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE  RELATIVE 
I     TO  COHSERVATIOE  OF  FORESTS. 

*  Wednesday,  February  24,  1909. 

Q.  *  *  *  Concerning  the  very  important  question  of  the  pies- 
ervation  of  tho  American  mrests,  I  suggested  to  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  our  natural  American  supply  was  diminishing,  and  it  seemed  to 
develop  that  Canada  would  be  almost  our  exclusive  source  of  supply, 
and  it  then  developed  that  the  plan  for  conserving  the  American 
forests  would  lead  to  a  much  more  speedy  denuding  of  the  Canadian 
forests,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  any  plan  of  conservation 
nf  forests  would  be  madequate  if  we  did  not  taKe  into  consideration 
the  preservation  of  the  Canadian  supply;  in  other  worda,  there  was 
a  mutual  interest  in  the  adjoining  countries  in  doing  wbiit  was  nec- 
essary for  forest  preservation,  and  that  seemed  to  be  assented  to.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  subject. — A.  It  is  rather 
interesting  that  late  last  night  a  conference  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  on  the  conservation  of  natural  r^ources 
ended  its  work  and  signed  a  declaration  of  principles,  in  w^h  the 
delegates  of  the  three  countries  united  in  a  very  strong  statai^nt  as 
to  the  necessity  of  forest  conservation  in  general,  so  that  I  affi  fully 
of  the  opinion  that  any  plan  for  the  conservation  of  forest^  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  attended,  so  far  as  it  can  be  attended,  by 
agreement  between  the  three  nations,  covering  the  territory  of  encli 
of  the  three  nations,  assisted  by  the  people  from  eiich  of  the  others. 

Q.  What  is  being  done  by  the  three  governments  toward  brinf^in^ 
about  such  an  end! — A.  This  is  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  and 
what  will  happen  will  be  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  confer- 
ence will  be  laid  before  the  three  governments,  and  then  it  will  be  a 
question  of  their  acting.  A  particular  recommendation  is  for  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  conservation  commission  in  each 
couiitrv. 

Q.  What  advance  is  being  made  by  the  lumbermen  themselves  in 
this  matter  of  conservation  of  the  forests? — A,  Very  little.  When 
the  white  men  first  came  into  this  country,  we  had  about  850,000,000 
acres  of  forests;  we  now  have  about  550,000,000.  Of  that  550,000,000 
there  are  about  200,000,000  acres  of  mature  forests  in  which  growth  is 
offset  by  death  and  decajy.  There  are  250,000,000  acres  which  is 
reproducing  fully  enough  to  produce  a  fair  second  crop,  and 
100,000,000  acres  which  will  not  yield  another  crop  without  forest 
planting.     That,  of  course,  is  a  very  rough  figure.     As  to  the  growth 
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on  the  total  area  of  forest  land  in  this  country  it  is  estimated  at  about 
12  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  annum.  That  ia  because  so  much  of  the 
forest  is  in  bad  condition.  There  probably  would  be  40  cubic  feet 
per  ^cre  per  annum  if  our  forests  were  properly  handled.  We  are 
cuttmg  timber  three  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as  we  grow  it,  and  this 
is  very  rapidly  reducii^  the  supply.  Of  all  the  forests  in  the  United 
States  about  one-fourth  of  the  acreage  is  held  by  the  nation  and  tho 
States  and  three-fourths  in  private  ownership.  This  three-fourths 
contains  about  four-fifths  of  the  standing  timber.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  privately  owned  timber  is  beii^ 
handled  In  a  conservative  way;  the  rest  is  being  cut  without  anv 
reference  to  the  future.  About  18  per  cent  of  the  whole  area,  includ- 
ing the  national  and  state  forests,  is  being  handled  in  a  conservative 
way.  This  means,  briefly,  that  although  our  forests  at  present  are 
producing  onlyone-third  of  what  we  use,  we  are  still  taking  no  thoughl 
of  the  future  and  are  allowing  them  to  be  destroyed,  practically  un- 
checked, except  for  the  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  that  is  in  the 
government  or  state  ownership,  so  that  the  forest  situation  is  a  most 
seriotis  one.  We  use  four  or  nve  times  as  much  timber  per  capita  a.'^ 
the  other  large  nations.  Our  whole  civilization  has  been  accustomed 
to  an  enormous  use  of  wood,  and  when  the  shortage  comes,  as  it  is 
coming,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  The  destruction  of  our 
forests  will  a&o  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  our  water  supply. 

We  estimate  now  that  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500,000,- 
000,000  feet  of  timber  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  total  use  of 
wood  for  all  purposes  is  about  100,000,000,000  feet  a  year.  At  thai 
rate  our  forests  would  be  exliauated  in  about  twenty-five  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  will  not  be  exhausted  in  that  time  because  of  the 

fjrowth  which  will  take  place  and  a  lessened  consumption  caused  by 
ligher  prices;  but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching very  rapidly  a  position  where  we  are  going  to  suffer  as  a 
nation  very  seriously  from  a  shortage  of  wood. 

Q.  In  that  connection  it  has  also  developed  in  the  oral  hearings 
that  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  what  we  call  a  "frame  house"  or  any  fence  dividing 
line  constructed  of  lumber.  What  part  in  the  annual  consumption  of 
lumber  is  borne  by  house  and  st^u<^lu^al  building  and  fencing  in  the 
United  States?  In  other  words,  how  great  a  change  would  it  make  if 
we  followed  in  the  European  way  in  building  our  structures  of  brick 
and  stone? — A.  It  probably  would  make  very  little  change  in  the 
total  consumption.  Tlie  history  of  the  matter  has  been  that  as  sub- 
stitutes for  wood  come  in  they  have  failed  entirely  to  reduce  the 
consumption:  I  do  not  mean  the  per  capita  consumption,  but  the 
total  consumption.  There  is  vastly  more  lumber  used  now,  when 
many  of  our  structures  are  of  iron  and  steel,  than  when  all  were  built 
of  wood.  There  is  vastly  more  used  now  in  building  ships  than  when 
the  whole  ship  was  built  of  wood.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  total 
exhaustion  will  come,  but  we  shall  certainly  have  a  very  serious  timber 
famine.  I  think  it  will  make  very  little  difference  to  the  consumer 
whether  he  is  restricted  in  the  use  of  wood  by  the  absence  of  wood  or 
by  an  excessively  high  price. 

My  judgment  is  that  free  lumber  under  present  conditions  would 
have  practically  no  effect  on  the  price  to  the  consumer. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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Q.  How  do  you  figure  that? — A.  I  believe  the  Canadian  stmnp- 
age  holder  and  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  in  the  United  States 
would  practically  take  up  all  the  profits,  so  that  whatever  benefit 
resulted  would  not  come  to  the  man  who  finally  used  the  lumber. 

I  have  QO  definite  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  Canadian  stump^e 
owned  or  controlled  by  leases,  etc.  I  think  that  in  British  Columbia 
peffaaps  half  of  the  timber  that  is  under  leases  is  held  by  men  from 
the  United  States,  not  more  than  half  is  my  best  judgment;  it  has 
been  stated  by  some  to  be  four-fifths,  but  the  best  information  we 
can  get  is  not  more  than  half. 

Q.  How  in  the  rest  of  Canada) — A.  I  do  not  think  the  proportion 
is  nearly  as  lat^e;  I  would  not  attempt  to  put  in  percentage:  there 
is  considerable  held  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Q.  It  appeared  that  the  price  of.  stumpage  had  increased  very  rap- 
idly in  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  States,  and  I  ask  you  what 
tlie  effect  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  be,  whether  it 
would  operate  as  a  check  on  that  increaset— A.  So  far  as  it  had  any 
effect,  it  would  operate  as  a  check  to  that  increase,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  effect  would  be  large. 

As  things  go  now,  of  every  thousand  feet  of  timber  standing  in  the 
forest  the  quantity  which  actually  goes  into  use  is  about  320  feet,  and 
the  rest  is  waste  of  difTerent  kinds — about  two-thirds  waste.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  standing  timber  that  might  he  used  is  wasted  in 
the  woods.  That  waste  consists,  of  course,  of  the  tow-grade  stuff, 
defective  l(^,  etc.  There  are  two  ways  of  increasing  our  timber 
supply:  One  by  saving  what  we  have  and  getting  all  we  can  out  of 
it,  and  the  other  by  practicing  forestry— using  our  forest  lands  to 
grow  wood.  If  prices  rise  so  that  it  pays  to  get  out  the  low-grade 
logs,  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
timber  cut  from  a  given  area.  If  prices  sink  so  that  low-grade  logs 
can  not  be  gol  t^n  out,  the  area  cut  over  will  probably  T>e  larger, 
but  there  will  be  a  large  percentage  of  logs  left  in  the  woods.  There- 
fore a  low  price  of  lumber  does  not  tend  to  forest  conservation. 
We  can  not  reproduce  the  standing  timber  at  the  present  price  of 
stumpage  over  a  very  large  part  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  low  price  of  lumber  does  not  tend 
to  forest  conservation.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible  again 
for  us  to  have  as  low-priced  lumber  as  in  the  past.  I  do  believe  that 
with  the  rapid  destruction  of  our  forests  the  price  will  rapidly  rise. 
The  lumbermen  are  persuaded,  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  their 
destruction  lies  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  My  personal  opinion 
is  that  the  effect  upon  them  would  be  slight  and  temporary.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  conservation  of  the  forests  requires  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  or  would  be  aided  by  a  reductinn  of  the  tariff. 

Q.  If  the  result  of  taking  off  the  tariff  on  lumber  should  be  a  large 
importation  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber  from  Canada  to  fill  the 
place  of  cheaper  grades  of  American  lumber,  the  result  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  leaving  of  a  great  deal  of  the  smaller  portions  of  the  cut 
trees  in  the  woods  that  are  now  taken  out  of  the  woods? — A.  So  far 
as  it  had  any  effect  on  the  price  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Q.  Would  that  not  increase  the  danger  of  forest  fires  and  the 
destruction  of  the  timber  by  such  fires)—  A.  It  would. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  expected  by  forestry  experts  that  clean  lum- 
bering tends  to  the  reduction  of  the  danger  of  forest  fires. — A.  It  does. 

.ooglc 
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(^.  So  that  if  tliP  ar|rtiinent  of  these  people  who  are  in  the  lumber 
business  be  correct,  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  will  lead  to  impor- 
tations from  Canatia  which  will  lar^lv  supplant  the  lower  grade  of 
American  lumber,  the  tcndencv  woultf  be  toward  forest  destructioE, 
if  they  are  correct  in  their  theory  of  what  would  happen? — A.  It 
would  t^nd  not  so  much  toward  forest  destruction  as  to  the  waste  of 
our  standing  timber.  To  ^ow  timber  a  man  must  be  reasonably 
siife  against  lire  and  the  fixed  charges  must  be  reduced  to  &  poiiil 
where  he  can  make  a  profit-  The  greatest  charge  at  present  is  taxoj. 
I  have  known  cases  in  Minnesota  where  the  tax  was  6  per  cent  on » 
fair  valuation  of  the  timber.  That  means  that  the  owner  must  cut 
down  the  timber  and  get  rid  of  it  just  as  soon  as  he  can.  One  of  the 
compelling  reasons  why  lumlxrmen  do  not  practice  forestry  is  the 

Iiresent  bad  system  of  taxation.  We  have  recommended  that  the 
and  be  taxed  separately,  and  that  the  timber  be  taxed  separately. 
Xow  they  tax  the  whole  thing  aa  timber  land  at  a  very  high  rate,  anil 
in  order  to  save  himself  the  owner  has  to  cut  the  timber  oiT, 

Q.  While  there  is  no  real  provision  of  law  in  Washington  and  Mis- 
sissippi, they  are  there  assessing  the  timber  separately  from  the  land 
where  the  timber  is  owned  separately. — A.  It  is  a  question  whether 
that  can  be  done,  whether  if  you  own  the  timber  and  I  own  the  fee, 
and  you  pay  the  taxes  on  the  timber  and  I  fail  to  pay  on  the  fee, 
the  question  whether  my  fee  to  the  land  does  not  carry  with  it  your 
fee  to  the  timber, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  system  is  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  The 
land  and  timber  are  taxed  together. 

Q.  The  question  of  tariff  would  not  have  much  to  do  with  staif 
taxes  1 — A.  Xo. 

Q.  Suppose  the  lumbermen  are  right,  and  the  removal  of  this  tsx 
of  $2  should  bring  a  Hood  of  lumber  in  from  Canada,  would  it  help 
supply  our  demand? — A.  It  would  help  supply  our  demand,  bul  it 
it  led  to  a  greater  waste  of  our  forests  it  would  retard  our  getting  a 
permanent  timber  supply  of  our  ow^l. 

Q.  If  you  are  right  in  the  assumption  tlmt  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  price,  they  would  have  the  same 
incentive  still  to  take  care  of  the  low-grade  lumber,  whether  from 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  so  that  would  not  be  a  very  important 
factor. — A.  Yes, 

Q.  These  lumbermen  admitted  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  make  no  appreciable  difference  on  the  price  of  lumber* — A.  I 
tlo  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  the  consumer;  a  very 
little  to  the  stumpnge  owner.  My  gue.-ss  has  been  tljit  the  demanij 
for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  has  not  been  so  much  from  men  who 
wanted  a  reduction  of  price  to  the  consumer  as  from  a  general  idea 
that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  tend  to  forest  conservation. 
The  origin  of  the  thing,  I  think,  lies  in  a  desire  to  save  the  forests 
rathcr'tlinn  in  a  desire  to  affect  the  price.  The  lumbermen  of  the 
United  States  have  gone  right  ahead  cutting  their  timber  without 
reference  to  the  future,  and  if  we  are  not  to  have  a  great  calamity 
from  lack  of  timber  tlmt  has  got  to  be  stopped.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  tariff  question  is  .lubordintite  to  this  great  question  of  getting  our 
forests  saved.  The  himbermen  now  say,  and  have  said  for  a  great 
manv  years,  that  they  are  anxious  for  forestry.  It  seems  to  me  it  i* 
the  iluty  of  the  lumbermen  to  assist  in  bringing  about^ystenis  of  fire 
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proteotioD,  wiser  taxation,  etc.,  which  will  save  the  forests,  and  if 
the;  do  not  do  it  voluntarily,  then  the  nation  and  States  must  either 
force  the  lumbermen  to  conserve  the  forests  or  do  it  themselves. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  standing  timber  in  private  ownership 
is  held  by  lumber  companies  and  corporations  for  speculation  t— A.  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  a  considerable  percentage;  there  has  been  an 
investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  I  think  the  figures 
are  not  complete  yet.     It  is  an  increasing  percentage,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Descnbe  what  you  mean  by  low-grade  lumber. — A.  You  take 
a  24-inch  tree  in  the  woodsj  cut  that  tree  down;  say  there  are  four 
kigs  in  it.  The  first  log  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  clear 
lumber,  the  second  a  smaller  percentage,  and  the  third  a  large  per- 
centage of  common  lumber,  and  the  fourth  still  poorer  lumber.  The 
cost  of  logging  1,000  feet  of  clear  lumber  as  compared  with  1,000 
feet  of  common  lumber  is  the  same  in  the  woods;  cost  of  sawing  is 
the  same.  At  certain  prices  it  will  pay  to  take  out  two  logs,  because 
the  third  log  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  logging  and  sawing.  At  higher 
prices  you  would  take  three  logs.  That  is  an  exact  ulustratiou,  I 
think,  of  the  wav  the  price  affects  the  waste  in  the  woods.  So  the 
lower  priced  lumber  is,  the  more  logs  would  be  allowed  to  remain  to 
rot  or  num. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  whole  tree  ia 
taken  out* — A.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  it  has  not; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  the  South  and  West  yet. 

Q.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  price  of  the  lower  grade  of  lumber 
has  advanced  from  SIO  to  S20  a  thousand;  at  S20  a  thousand  there 
is  a  good  profit  in  taking  the  common  gra(les  and  shipping  it  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  price  to  the  con- 
sumer and  not  to  the  manufacturer,  but  the  price  the  manufacturer 
gets  decides  what  he  can  take  out. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  that  tlie  advance  of  100  per  cent  has  not  had 
the  effect  of  taking  the  entire  tree  to  be  cut  up  into  merchantable 
shape  and  that  we  nave  not  reached  the  point  where  low  grades  are 
all  consumed  f— A.  I  think  not.  There  has  not  been  an  advance  of 
100  per  cent  in  the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  new  factor  coming  in  in  the  production  of 

Eaper;  what  effect  has  that  had  on  the  price? — A.  It  is  limited  so 
a,  aunost  entirely  to  one  or  two  species,  and  has  had  no  effect  on 
ordinary  logging-  I  mean  it  has  had  very  little  effect  on  the  method 
of  ordinary  logging.  The  total  consumption  for  paper  is  very  small. 
I  want  to  make  clear  the  difference  between  saving  waste  and  grow- 
ing forests.  What  the  lumbermen  have  spoken  of  mainly  was  saving 
the  waste. 

Q.  The  higher  the  price  of  lumber  goes,  the  more  rapidly  it  is  cut 
off?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  inducement  has  the  lumbermen  to  hold  logs  in  the  face 
of  very  high  prices? — A.  There  is  certain  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  mills  now.  That  capital,  if  it  is  allowed  to  lie  idle,  involves  a  very 
large  loea.  It  pays  a  man  better  to  keep  his  mill  running,  even  at  a 
Bmul  loss.  Therefore  the  change  of  price  does  not  have  as  rapid 
^ect  as  it  otherwise  would  have.  A  man  who  would  othern-ise  shut 
down  bis  mill  simi^v  leaves  a  few  logs  in  the  woods,  and  takes  out 
from  each  tree  the  best  and  fewer  logs.  The  lumbermen  take  from 
the  tree  now  eveiything  that  they  can  get  out  at  a  profit;  no  doubt 
sms—MX—o& 22  "*^  o 
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about  that.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  left  in  the  woods.  As  the 
price  rises  it  will  pay  to  market  the  standing  timber  much  more 
closely;  they  can  then  use  the  low-grade  lumber.  We  do  not  begb 
to  use  our  forests  aavthin^  like  as  closely  as  they  do  in  Europe;  I 
mean  as  to  what  we  leave  m  the  woods.  The  brush  is  the  greatest 
source  of  fire  danger.  If  the  stumpage  owner  gets  50  cents  more 
from  the  lo^  than  he  otherwise  would,  he  can  anord  to  put  a  larger 
part  of  that  into  the  disposal  of  the  brush  than  he  could  if  the  mai^ 
was  small. 

Q.  Then  your  aigument  would  tend  toward  a  higher  duty  to  pre- 
vent importation  ?— A.  I  think  the  trend,  whether  there  is  addition 
to  the  tariff  or  not,  is  toward  higher  prices;  that  nothing  will  prevent 
it,  not  even  taking  the  tariff  oa. 

Q.  You  have  l»en  investigating  for  some  two  or  three  years  the 
question  of  trusts  or  combinations  on  lumber;  state  what  you  have 
found. — ^A.  I  can  not  state  what  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  has 
found,  but  my  own  conclusion  is  purely  of  a  negative  nature.  I  have 
not  now  and  never  have  had  any  evidence  of  a  lumber  trust.  My 
information  does  not  lead  me  to  beheve  that  there  is  any  great  lum- 
ber trust. 

Q.  The  high  price  prevailing  at  the  retail  yards  is  not  due  to  the 
high  price  oilumber  at  the  point  of  manufacture? — -A.  You  ask  there 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  questions;  the  relation  between 
the  manufacturers,  retailers,  and  line  yards  is  one  of  the  things  I  do 
not  understand.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  investigating  them 
and  have  not  yet  reached  a  conclusion,  and  I  have  no  mformation 
sufficient  to  permit  me  to  speak  about  it.  Whether  there  are  com- 
binations to  affect  the  price  in  restricted  localities  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  think  the  situation  is  at  present  such  as  to  make 
possible  a  lumber  trust  affecting  the  whole  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  number  of  capitalists  have  been  engaged  during  the 
last  few  years  buying  up  the  stumpage.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  a  greater  profit  has  been  made  from  rises  in  stumpage  prices 
than  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

Q.  Then  your  position  is  there  is  no  hope  for  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer!— ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  ever  get  lumber  much  cheaper 
than  he  does  now. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  member  of  this  committee,  would  you  vote  to 
leave  the  tariff  on  as  it  is,  to  reduce  it  to  $1,  or  make  it  free? — A. 
Personally  I  would  be  in  favor  of  letting  the  tariff  alone.  I  believe 
the  best  results,  all  things  considered,  will  follow  if  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  as  it  is. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  if  the  Canadian  supply  was  stoppedl — ^A.  The  Canadian 
supply  is  only  about  5  percent;  less  than  5  per  cent  is  imported. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Canadian  supply  is  5  per 
centi — ^A.  Less  than  5  per  cent. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  marketable  commodity;  is  it  not  larger 
than  5  per  cent? — A.  I  understand  not.  The  total  annual  importa- 
tion is  less  than  a  bilUon  feet  of  lumber  now;  we  cut  fortv  billion  feet 
from  our  own  forests.  Were  the  importations  of  lumber  from  Canada 
to  be  doubled  with  free  lumber  they  would  then  amount  to  only  5 
per  cent  of  our  own  cut. 
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Q.  Ad  important  element  in  forest  conservation,  from  your  stand- 
point, is  to  make  the  price  of  lumber  so  high  as  wUl  pay  the  lumber- 
men to  reforest? — ^A.  That  is  an  important  element.  If  the  duty 
was  removed  from  lumber  it  probably  would  not  affect  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  If  it  had  any  effect  it  would  be  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  price  that  the  stumpage  holder — the  man  who  owns  the  timber 
Iand--Tget9  for  hia  timber. 

Q.  it  the  price  here  was  the  same,  it  seems  to- me  that  the  value  of 
stumpage  would  remain  the  same? — A.  I  think  there  would  be  very 
little  change  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  costs  substantially  as  much  to 
produce  lumber  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  Substantially, 
yea. 

Q.  What  effect  would  an  increased  tariff  have) — -A.  If  it  worked  as 
usual,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  lumber.  I  do  not  think  the  con- 
sumer is  ever  ^oing  to  get  cheaper  lumber,  unless  in  a  panic. 

Q.  At  one  tmie  your  opinion  waa  that  the  conservation  of  spruce 
timber  in  this  countiy  could  be  obtained  by  allowing  wood  pulp  and 
print  paper  to  come  m  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty? — A.  I  am  in  a  rather 
unfortunate  position  to  answer  that  question.  I  have  not  taken  that 
matter  up  again,  but  shall  take  it  up  within  the  next  week. 

Q.  We  cut  timber  only  for  profit;  is  there  any  place  in  the  world 
where  thev  grow  timber  for  profit  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  where  they  grow  timber  for  profit  unless 
their  cutting  is  regulated  by  the  (Government? — ^A.  Yes;  England, 
France,  Germany,  etc.,  all  over  Europe. 


HEW  TOBK   niPORTEBS  AVD   MAIHTFACTITXEBS   OF   BASKETS 
AHD  WHLOW  WABE  ass  a  specific  CLASSIFICATION. 

New  Yohk  City,  February  6,  1909. 

To  THE    COMMTTTEB    ON    WaYS    AND    MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Gbntlehbn:  We,  the  undersigned  importers  and  manufacturers 
of  baskets  and  willow  ware,  desire  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  a  moderate 
and  equitable  rate  of  duty  upon  baskets  and  the  raw  material  for 
baskets. 

We  would,  first  of  all,  call  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
providing  for  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  upon  baskets.  Under  the  pres- 
ent act,  and,  indeed,  under  all  tariff  acts  since  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
1883,  baskets  have  paid  duty  as  manufactures  of  the  material  of 
which  they  were  composed.  Under  the  Dingley  Act,  for  example. 
manufactures  of  the  different  materials  take  difierent  rates  of  duty. 
Thus,  to  illustrate,  baskets  composed  of  straw  pay  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  imder  paragraph  449  as  manufactures  of  straw.  Baskets  com- 
posed of  chip  take  tne  same  rate  under  the  same  paragraph.  On  the 
other  hand,  baskets  composed  of  willow  pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  206  as  manufactures  of  wUlow.    It  is  a  well-^mntt^ 
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fact,  under,  the  development  of  the  bfisket  industry,  ttiat  baskets  are 
composed  in  part  of  one  material  and  in  part  of  uiother.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  one  composed  of  several  materials.  Great  difficult}' 
is  found  bv  the  classifying  ofRcials,  and,  indeed,  by  experts  in  the 
trade,  in  deterraininc  tlie  component  material  of  chief  value.  The 
result  has  been  much  controversy,  litigation,  and  annoyance,  which 
could  all  be  obviated  by  a  uniform  rate  for  baskets.  VFe  strongly 
urge  upon  this  committee  a  return  to  the  policy  of  the  act  of  1883, 
which  contained  this  provision,  known  as  paragraph  395: 

Baskets  and  all  oti 
willow,  or  Htrftw,  not 
centum  ad  valorem. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  sound  reason  for  not  providing  for  such 
a  well-known  article  of  commerce  specifically. 

Osier,  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket  makers'  use  is  a  well-known 
article  of  commerce,  which  under  the  present  act  is  provided  for  under 
paragraph  206  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  the  raw  material 
which  is  absolutely  necessarj'  to  manufacturers  of  baskets,  and  as 
such  is  indispensable.  We  understand  that  representations  have 
been  made  to  this  committee  alleging  the  necessity  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  high  rate  of  diitv  upon  this  material,  on  the  ground  that 
excessive  protection  is  nee(!ed  to  build  up  what  is  now  conceded  to  be 
a  scarcely  existing  industry.  We  are  informed  that  a  rate  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  has  been  su^csted  upon  peeled  willow.  Such  a  rate 
would  be  harsh  and  absolutely  destructive.  The  American  variety 
of  willow  is  not  adapted  for  use  in  making  the  superior  ^rade  of 
baskets.  The  area  producing  such  osier,  or  willow,  is  limited  practi- 
cally to  certain  lowland  sections  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
imported  willow  has  a  peculiar  fiber  and  quality,  due  doubtless  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  which  the  native  willow  utterly  lacks.  We 
append  to  this  petition  three  letters  fr«m  well-known  manufactiirers 
of  willow  ware,  which  corroborate  and  emphasize  these  assertions. 
We  commend  them  earnestly  to  serious  consideration  as  the  practical 
statements  of  practical  men  who  speak  from  experience.  We  submit 
that  instead  or  imposing  what  would  practically  be  a  prohibitive  rate 
of  duty  upon  this  necessary  raw  material,  the  same  quality  of  which 
experience  has  shown  can  not  be  grown  in  tliis  country,  would  not  only 
impose  a  needless  burden  upon  .American  manufacturers  of  baskets, 
but  also  result  in  a  serious  shrinkage  of  revenue. 

The  liighest  rate  imposed  upon  any  grade  of  baskets  for  many  years 
has  been  the  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  willow  baskets.  XJnder 
the  present  act  baskets  of  straw,  as  above  pointed  out,  pay  30  per 
cent.  Under'the  act  of  1894  baskets  paid  a  practically  uniform  rate 
of  25  per  cent,  the  rate  for  manufactures  of  willow,  chip,  straw,  etc., 
happening  to  be  the  same.  We  would  suggest  as  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  jiarties  a  return  to  this  rate,  and  a  special  provision  for  osier 
or  willow  prepared  for  basket  makers'  use  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  that  the  finer  ^^es 
of  ba.skets  and  fancy  baskets  in  general  make  up  the  great  bulk  of 
those  imported.  They  are  not,'  and  can  not  be,  made  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  got  the  workmen. 

We  strenuously  deny  that  "importers  are  allowed  to  make  their 
own  valuation  on  willows  and  baskets."  Such  goods  are  subjected 
to  the  same  supervision  as  other  varieties  of  merchandise.    There 
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has  been  no  undervaluation,  and  no  official  complaint  of  undervalua- 
tion. The  volume  of  importations  has,  indeed,  scarcely  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population.  It  is  absolutely  absurd  to  multiply 
the  value  of  importations  for  one  year  by  three,  on  the  ground  that 
the  invoice  prices  "ere  often  only  one-third  of  the  original  price," 
Such  assertions  are  flagrantly  misleading,  and  have  no  foundation 
in  facts. 

We  suggest  in  the  new  tariff  a  provision  substantially  as  follows: 

Baskets  composed  ot  gnv,  osier,  pftln  leaf,  willow,  chip,  straw,  or  other  vegetable 

fiber,  or  of  which  these  sub«t&Dcefl  oi  eithei  of  them  is  the  cumponent  material  of 

chief  value,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valMem. 

Oner  or  willow  prepared  lor  basket  makera'  use,  fifte«n  fier  centum  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  Zinn  &  Co., 

IS8-I4O  Qmnd  street,  New  York. 
A.  Leipzig  (Inc.), 

4^6  Broome  street,  New  York. 
Kkauss  &  Co., 

11  and  IS  W.  Houston  street,  New  York. 
The  Basket  Importing  Co.  (Inc.), 

139  Duane  street,  New  York. 


Exuierr  A. 

138  ANb  140  ORakd  Strbbt, 

New  Vork,  February  4,  1909. 
Watb  and  Mbans  CoHum-BK, 

Waikinglon,  D.  C. 
Gsntleubn:  We,  Clharlea  Zian  &  Co.,  ea  the  largeat  importera  of  willows,  am  ap- 
proached by  the  underaigned  New  York  manufacturers  of  willow  Fiimiture,  toprot«st 
to  your  bonorable  body  ags'^Bt  an  inereaae  of  duty  on  imported  French  and  German 

The  reasons  are  as  follows:  The  United  States  grows  only  about  40  per  cent  of  (he 
willows  consumed  by  manufacturers  in  this  Country,  and  we  are  compelled  to  buy  in 
Europe  the  qualities  of  willows  which  are  principally  used  for  manufacturing  furni- 
ture. The  willows  that  grow  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States  are  consumed 
in  those  eections  and  are  bv  far  not  enough  for  their  immediate  needa,  as  we 
can  show  by  sales  of  imported  willows  to  the  manufacturers  in'all  the  individual 
Slates  in  the  United  States.  The  willows  that  are  produced  in  this  country  are  cheaper 
than  any  good  quality  French  or  German  willow,  nevertheless  the  manufacturer  can 
not  get  along  without  French  or  German  willows. 

The  willow  growers  in  this  countrv  will  not  be  able  to  produce  in  the  next  ten  yeara 
one-half  of  the  raw  material  that  will  be  needed  by  the  manufacturer  of  willow  eoods. 

On  the  above  grounds  we  respectfully  submit  that  a  lower  tariff  on  imported  French 
and  German  willows  will  work  toward  the  upbuilding  of  willow  ware  manufacturing  In 
this  country,  while  a  higher  tariff  will  drive  the  oest  established  factories  out  of 
existence.  Therefore  we  aak  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  raw  material  (willows)  to 
10  per  cent. 

CaARLEH  ZiNN  &  Co., 

138-140  Grand  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Fablow  Reed  &  Willow  Mfg.  Co., 
12s  Wat  T/tir^/-third  Sbreet. 
it.  Fraenebl,  Treasurer. 
Ajjbrt  SfEsaiNO, 

354  Third  Avenue. 
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Exhibit  B. 

New  Yobk,  Ftbnuzry  4, 1909. 
Watb  and  Ubaks  Committeb, 

WaihingCon,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  invitation  oIMeBsre.  Charles  ZinD  4  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  we 
are  pleaeed  to  place  before  youi  committee  some  facts  regarding  willows  taken  froin 
practical  everyday  experience  in  our  shopH. 

The  wiliowB  grown  io  this  country,  wtiicb  we  try  from  time  to  time,  are  eotirely 
inadequate  to  our  needs.  They  wei^h  much  heavier  than  the  French  or  German 
willows,  that  is,  there  are  many  lese  willows  to  the  pound,  and  the  email  sisea,  espe- 
ciully,  areao  far  inferior  to  the  imported  willows  that  we  have  actually  never  been  able 
' e  them  for  our  purposes.     The  French  and  German  willow?  are  also  far  er"—  '— 


tlie  workmen  to  handle,  being  le^  lougb  and  more  pliable,  and  we  have  found  finally 
that  OUT  goods  are  of  much  better  workmanship,  and  therefore  of  better  appe&rance 
(which  is  one  of  our  aims  in  manufacturing)  when  made  of  the  imported  willows. 


Speakine  for  oumelvefl,  we  should  prefer  and  earnestly  hope  (or  a  decrease  ii 
rate  from  the  present  tariff,  certainly  no  increase,  especially  at  the  present  time  wb») 
the  raw  material  grown  in  this  country  is  so  far  inferior  to  Ifae  imported  as  to  alm«et 
place  them  in  separate  classes. 

Wo  manufacture  all  of  our  products  in  this  country,  and  with  the  price  of  good 
willows  conHtantly  soaring  in  European  markets,  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  m 
the  raw  material  would  certainly  curtail  our  production  of  merchuidise,  as  well  as 
consumption  of  willows,  forcing  the  prices  of  our  finished  products  beyond  an  equitable 

We  look  to  your  committee  for  a  just  protection  of  ourselves  as  manufactureis,  and 
solemnly  believe  that  any  change  to  a  higher  tariff  on  imported  willows  will  t«nd  to 
greatly  diminish  the  output  of  the  industrv  in  which  our  company  ie  engaged,  a  result 
which  we  are  confident  your  committee  does  not  wish  to  obtain. 

We  shall  consider  it  a  privilege  to  place  before  your  honorable  body  any  furtfaer 
information  we  may  be  capable  of  giving  you,  and  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  youre, 

The  Fahlow  Reed  and  Willow  tiro,  Co., 
A.  F.  Heurnaney,  SeereUtry. 


CHAIR  CANE  AND  REEDS. 

[Paragraphs  206  and  700.] 

THE  AMEKICAH  EATTAV  ASD  KEED  HAFUFACTUSIHO  COX- 
FAITY  BBOOKLYir.  H.  T.,  SUBMITS  STATEHEHT  KELATIVE  TO 
TBAHSPOKTATIOir  OF  RAW  XATESIAL. 

CoKNEE  Norman  and  Kinosland  Avenues, 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y.,  January  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  Confirming  our  respects  of  November  18,  1908,  in  re 
tariff,  chair  cane,  reeds,  etc.,  a  subject  has  just  come  to  our  notice 
which  we  have  been  tiring  to  do  something  with  for  the  past  year,  and 
which  is  doomed  to  failure.  This  is  the  transportation  of  our  raw 
material  from  the  East.  We  find  that  owing  to  no  shipping  facilities, 
having  no  direct  steamers,  that  the  German-Australian  Line,  and  aJso 
the  Dutch  Line  are  now  having  their  steamers  regularly  stop  at  all  the 
small  Islands  in  Java,  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  wherever  they 
can  collect  any  cai^o,  and  are  taking  this  cai^  direct  to  Europe;  and 
owing  to  our  not  having  transportation  facilities  direct  thev  ask  us  to 
pay  an  additional  25  ahillings  per  ton  to  New  York,  whach  means 
an  enormous  freight  rate.     This  extra  freight  rate  prohibits  us  from 
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hsndlmg  this  class  of  stock  and  which  the  German  manufacturer 
receives  at  a  very  low  rate  of  freight,  and  ia  then  able  to  [Jace  this 
stock  in  this  countiy  at  the  present  ridiculous  tarifT.  which  is  really 
no  tariff,  as  50  per  cent  of  the  manufacture  from  this  stock  comes  in 
free,  and  the  other  50  per  cent  pays  the  ridiculous  low  tariff  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  declared  value  whatever  that  may  be. 

We  understand  that  many  thousands  of  tons  of  this  rattan  from 
the  Celebes  Islands  are  shipped  annually  into  Germany,  and  we  have 
no  facilities  for  meeting  this  competition. 

We  also  wish  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  considerable  stock  ie 
now  coming  from  the  Chinese  port  of  Canton,  shipped  via  Hongkong, 
and  we  find  that  about  4,000  tons  of  raw  material  has  gone  into 
China  from  which  they  manufacture  the  Chinese  reed,  which  comes 
to  this  country  and  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  This  class  of  stock 
is  mostly  shipped  from  the  Celebes  on  native  craft,  or  other  craft, 
which  go  to  JHongkong. 

We  could  not  embody  this  in  om  former  Utter  of  November  18, 
1908,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  as  yet  fully  acquainted  with 
the  above  ^cts. 

We  furthermore  imderstand  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  resi- 
dent agents  in  this  country  of  the  German  and  Chinese  factories,  that 
a  petition  has  been  circulated  through  the  trade  or  consumers  of 
reeds,  chair  cane,  etc.,  requesting  your  commission  to  give  no  relief 
to  we  American  manufacturers.  We  have  not  seen  this  petition,  nor 
heard  of  its  contents,  but  we  presume  that  is  the  purport  of  it,  and  no 
doubt  many  signatures  were  obtained  for  this  petition,  irrespective  of 
any  justice  in  the  subject-matter;  as  when  a  petition  of  this  nature 
13  circulated  under  these  conditions,  all  the  consumers  will  naturally 
sign  it,  fearing  that  if  proper  relief  is  afforded  to  the  industry  that  he 
may  have  to  pay  a  slight  advance;  but  it  has  always  been  evidenced 
whenever  this  slight  advance  has  been  made  in  order  to  protect  home 
industries  that  the  consumer  raised  his  price  considerably  more  than 
the  advance  that  he  may  have  to  pay. 

We  know  as  a  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  chairs  who  use  chair 
cane  for  the  seat  of  the  chair,  whenever  the  price  has  been  raised  for 
this  chair  cane,  he  advances  the  price  on  the  whole  chair;  so  not  alone 
b  the  advance  in  the  chair  cane  (which  only  goes  into  the  seat  of  the 
chair)  returned  to  him,  but  he  also  makes  an  extra  profit  upon  the 
other  part  of  the  chair,  which  is  all  wood.  The  same  also  applies  to 
whips,  baskets,  and  go-carts,  and  all  other  articles  wherein  this  prod- 
uct IS  used. 

We  understand  that  the  petition  above  referred  to  has  been  signed 
by  manufacturers  of  whips,  baskets,  rattan  furniture,  etc.,  and  we 
certainly  believe  the  above  manufacturers  would  find  it  very  dis- 
tasteful if  the  German  and  Chinese  manufacturers  of  their  products 
were  allowed  to  place  these  articles  in  this  country  at  almost  no  duty, 
which  we  consider  is  the  case  with  our  product  to-day. 

We  have  always  considered  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  that  same  was 
done  in  an  impartial  manner,  and  without  respect  to  biased  petitions, 
etc.,  which  petition  will  naturally  be  signed  by  any  number  of  con- 
sumers, as  in  the  case  above  referred  to.  We  simply  have  stated  our 
case  and  rely  upon  your  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
■Sord  UB  the  relief  which  we  are  entitled  to  as  American  manufacturers. 
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Our  ideas  of  tariff,  exactly  coincide  with  the  statement  by  our 
worthy  President-elect  in  Danville,  Va.,  of  December  17,  1908,  and 
which  distinctly  states  "that  the  measure  of  the  tariff  should  be  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  of  the  article  m  this  country, 
and  such  cost  abroad,  and  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  products  here, 
there  should  be  included,  among  other  elements,  what  is  regarded  in 
each  place,  as  a  reasonable  manufacturers'  profit." 

All  we  ask  for  is  a  fair  tariff;  we  do  not  wish  any  exorbitant  profit, 
which,  in  our  ideas,  would  be  foplish,  as  there  is  enough  home  compe- 
tition to  destroy  any  idea  of  an  exorbitant  profit^  but  under  present 
conditions,  we  can  not  exist,  and  unless  relief  is  afforded,  we  will 
either  have  to  close  up  our  works  or  bo  abroad  and  manufacture,  and 
send  the  manufactured  product  into  tnis  country,  as  it  seems  Qermany 
takes  better  care  of  their  industries  than  the  United  States. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

AuERicAN  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufactubinq  Co. 
Jas.  Salomon,  Secretary. 


THE  AM£RICAH  EATTAV  AHD  REED  XAFTTFACTUBnTe  COX- 
PAET,  BROOKLTlir,  V.  Y.,  SITBKITS  IHFORXATIOH  RELATIVE 
TO  COST  OF  LABOR  IH  QERKAK  RATTAH  FACTORIES. 

Corner  Nobhan  and  Kinosland  Atendes, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  27,  1909. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Repreaentatives,  WasJiiTi^n,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sib:  We  have  just  received  advice  from  Germany  from  an 
undoubted  authority  what  the  German  rattan  factories  are  paying  their 
help  at  present.  These  advices  show  that  they  are  paying  their  men 
from  20  marks  to  22  marks  weekly,  which  would  equal  15  to  S5.S0 
per  week,  and  some  of  the  better  olass  or  skilled  workmen  are  paid 
irom  25  marks  to  26  marks  weekly,  which  would  equal  about  S6.25  to 
$6.50.  Whereas  we  are  compelled  to  pay  our  labor  an  average  of 
SI2  per  week,  and  for  the  skilled  labor  from  $20  to  $25  per  week. 

You  can  readily  reco^ize  that  at  this  ri<liculoiis  low  rate  of  waees, 
how  we  American  manufacturers  can  compete  under  the  present  con- 
ditions where  hardly  any  duty  is  imposed  whatsoever  on  these  prod- 
ucts from  the  German  and  Chinese  rattan  factories. 

The  wages  paid  by  the  Chinese  manufacturers  are  no  doubt  at 
least  50  per  cent  less  than  paid  by  the  German  manufacturers. 

We  thought  it  advisable  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  above 
facts,  in  order  to  evidence  that  our  petition  for  relief  is  just,  notwith- 
standing any  request  you  may  have  to  the  contrary,  and  which  re- 
quests merely  come  from  consumers  of  our  product  here  in  the  ITnitod 
States  and  who  sign  such  petitions,  irrespective  of  any  justioe  what- 
soever. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturimq  Co., 
Jos.  Solomon,  Secreiary. 
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TABIOTS   FEW   TOSK    IKPOXTEBS    ASS   FOB   BEDUCTIOV   OF 
TH£  DUTT  OV  CABIHET  FUBNITURE  OF  WOOD. 

251  Fifth  Avenue, 
NewYoTk  CUy,  February  1,  1909. 

COUHITTEE   ON  WaTS   AND   MeaNS, 

Waahi'ngton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  following  brief  in  the  interest  of  the  undersigned 
importers  and  dealers  in  furniture,  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  house  or  cabinet  furniture  of 
wood,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  committee  for  consideration. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  brief,  and  to  the  end  that  a  clear  explanation 
of  their  claims  may  be  made,  the  various  important  classes  of  fi  r- 
niture  imported  into  this  country  will  be  divided  as  follows:  (1)  Bent- 
wood  furniture;  X2)  antique  furniture;  (3)  modem  carved  furniture. 

BENTWOOD  FURNrrURB. 

All  of  the  metal  parts  are  purchased  in  the  United  States  and  30 
per  cent  of  the"  labor  necessary  to  put  the  merchandise  in  a  market 
able  condition  is  performed  in  this  country  by  American  workmen. 

This  class  of  imported  furniture  is  made  almost  exclusively  in 
Austria,  the  wood  being  grown  in  forests  established  for  the  partic- 
ular purpose  and  the  growth  supervised  with  a  high  degree  of  caw 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  largest  possible  uniformitv  of  texture 
sad  strength,  to  the  end  that  the  output  shall  be  durable  and  r^ru- 
lar  in  appearance.  This  furniture  is  all  made  of  beech  wood  and  the 
various  parts  of  each  piece  are  subjected  to  steam  and  bent  to  the 
required  shape.  When  the  bending  process  is  completed,  the  parts 
sre  either  shipped  in  that  condition  or  are  finished  in  the  desired 
color  in  imitation  of  mahogany,  oak,  etc.;  when  shipped  unstained, 
the  cane  for  the  backs  ana  seats  is  attached  in  the  United  States; 
when  shipped  stained,  the  cane  ia  attached  before  leaving  the  facto- 
ries in  Austria.  In  both  cases,  all  of  the  metal  parts,  screws,  nuts, 
Wts,  etc.,  are  made  here,  and  about  30  per  cent  of  the  labor  attend- 
ing completion  is  performed  in  this  country  by  American  workmen, 
about  200  wage-earners  being  employed  in  New  York  City  alone  in 

iireparing  the  merchandise  for  distrioution  from  the  agencies  there 
ocated.  About  1300,000  worth  of  Austrian  bentwood  furniture 
was  imported  into  this  country  during  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  and  a  comparison  of  the  prices  at  which  some 
standard  types  of  this  furniture  are  sold  in  wholesale  quantities  to 
jobbers  and  the  trade  generally  in  New  York  City,  with  the  prices 
of  similar  types  made  in  this  country,  furnishes  a  forceful  argument 
for  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  duty.  For  example,  chairs  No 
697  (Thonet,  Austrian),  corresponding  with  Nos.  1546-5  and  1546-5  V 
(Hevwood  Brothers  and  Wakefield  Company,  American),  are  sold 
in  this  countiy — the  Austrina,  at  (42  per  dozen,  and  the  American 
atS36  per  dozen;  and  chair  No.  501  (Thonet,  Austrian)  correspond- 
ing to  No.  453  (Heywood  Brothere  and  Wakefield  Company,  Ameri- 
can), are  sold  in  this  country — the  Austrian  at  $19.50  per  dozen,  and 
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the  American  at  S16.50  per  dozen.  A  reduction  in  the  present  rate 
to  equalize  this  difference  would,  it  is  believed,  result  in  an  increased 
importation  and  a  greater  revenue  without  weakening  the  principle 
of  protection  to  American  labor  to  which  our  country  is  conmiitted. 
(See  Exhibits  C  and  D  attached.) 

AKTIQUE   FURNrrUBE. 

This  class  consists  entirely  of  original  productions  of  the  English 
Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  and  Sheraton,  and  the  Louis  XlV  to 
XVI  periods  with  their  various  renaissance  influences,  or  artistic 
reproductions  of  the  originaJ  types  worked  out  with  a  high  regard  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  In  this  subdivision,  the  cost  of  labor  could  not 
be  fairly  compared  on  a  per  diem  basis  with  copies  or  reproductions 
made  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  whereas  any  piece  made  by 
hand  in  Europe  requires  the  services  of  a  workman,  or  a  set  of  work- 
men, for  a  period  of  from  one  to  four  weeks,  a  similar  piece  made  in 
this  country  by  machinery  and  resulting  in  the  same  general  effect, 
could  be  produced  in  the  same  number  of  days.  Probably  90  per 
cent  of  this  class  is  purchased  by  American  artists,  collectors,  and 
decorators  for  use  in  the  highest  type  of  architectural  productions 
and  interior  furnishings,  many  examples  being  on  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  m  New  York  and  various  other  art  and 
educaticnal  institutions  throughout  the  country,  serving  a  purpose 
in  that  line  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  is  no  less  worthy 
of  encouragement  than  any  of  the  various  means  by  which  the  iDl*-!!!- 
gence  of  the  American  jieople  is  stimulated  and  improved.  From 
an  artistic  view  point,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  there  is  no 
ground  for  comparbon  possible  between  this  class  of  furniture  and  its 
American  prototype,  while  from  the  utilitarian,  the  American  product 
serves  its  intended  purpose  and  can  be  produced  at  a  comparatively 
low  price.     (See  Exhibits  E  and  F  attached.) 

MODERN    CARVED    FURNnURB. 

Forty  per  cent  of  labor  necessary  to  completion  performed  in  the 
United  States.  No  competition  with  American  workmen  on  account 
of  superior  durability  of  the  American  product.  Less  restricte<l  im- 
portation desirable  principally  on  account  of  the  wealth  and  beauty 
m  design  which  would  stimulate  the  American  producer  to  emulation. 

About  75  per  cent  of  this  class  of  furniture  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  made  in  Italy  by  peasant  labor.  The  use  of  machinery  in 
this  connection  is  absolutely  nil,  but  the  time  necessary  for  its  manu- 
facture more  than  makes  up  for  the  difference  in  the  daily  wage  of 
the  peasant  and  the  American  workman,  in  proportion  to  their  output, 

Tnis  class  of  furniture  is  also  imported  into  the  United  States  in  a 
comparatively  unfinished  state,  and  consists  at  the  time  of  importa- 
tion of  carved  parts  only,  which  are  put  together  and  stained  or 
gilded  for  the  American  market  by  Amencan  workmen.  The  demand 
for  it  in  this  country  is,  however,  comparatively  small,  for  the  reason 
that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  are  not  properly  seasoned  for 
this  climate;  but  slight  as  are  its  wearing  qualities,  a  freer  importa- 
tion is  believed  desirable  for  educational  purposes,  and  particniftdy 
because  it  interferes  to  no  extent  with  the  interests  of  the  Amencan 
workman, 
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The  American  furniture  interests  do  not  need  as  high  protection  as 
they  at  present  enjoy.  The  conservation  of  American  forests  would 
be  aided  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  furniture  of  wood. 

According  to  a  report  of  your  honorable  body  (see  Notes  on  Tariff 
Revision  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives,  at  p.  264)  there  were  2,482  establishments 
in  the  United  States  in  1905  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
representing  an  investment  of  $152,712,732,  and  emplovment  was 
furnished  118,442  wage-earners  and  salaried  offlcials,  who  received 
$59,014,592,  the  value  of  the  product  being  $]70,446,825.  In  1907 
the  United  States  exported  furniture  valued  at  $1,132,667,  Europe 
taking  $1,077,901  of  this,  Great  Britain  standing  first'  in  amount 

furchased,  France  second,  Austria-Hungary  third,  and  Italy  fourth, 
t  is  believed  that  the  United  States  customs  records  would  show  the 
total  importations  of  furniture  by  this  country  during  the  year  1908 
to  be  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  but  tlie  amount  invested  in 
this  country  by  importers  in  furniture  and  high-art  objects  (furniture 
probably  representmg  25  per  cent  of  the  amount)  would  approximate 
$20,000,000. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  imdersigned  importers  and  dealers,  there  is  no 
principle  of  protection  to  American  workmen  involved  in  this  class 
of  merchandise.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  a  less  re- 
stricted importation  in  this  line  would  further  the  cause  of  forest 
conservation  in  this  country  and  would  afford  opportunity  for  a 
greater  exercise  and  improvement  of  the  American  imitative  genius. 
We  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  incorporate  in  the  proposed 
new  tariff  law  a  provision  as  follows: 

Honse  or  cabinet  furniture  o(  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  component  materi&l  of 
chief  value,  twenty-Eve  per  cent  ad  valoTem. 

Or  if  the  method  of  fixing  the  value  of  imports  be  changed  so  that 
the  American  wholesale  pnce,  rather  than  the  foreign  market  value, 
shall  be  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  duty,  that  a  proportionate 
reduction  be  made,  as  above  indicated. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

"Charles,"  251  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City;  A.  Vil- 
loresi,  155  East  Twenty-third  street.  New  York  City; 
Austrian  Bent  Wood  Furniture  Company,  62  Ninth 
avenue,  New  York  City;  E.  Dreyfous,  582  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  City;  A.  Lowenbeins  Sons,  383 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City;  Thonet  Bros.,  860 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  A.  Olivotti  &  Co.,  305 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City;  J.  &  J.  Kohn,  110 
West  Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York  City; 
"Adams,"  239  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City; 
L.  Alavoine  &  Co.,  712  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City;  S.  Levison,  356  Pearl  street,  New  York  City; 
Wm.  Baumgarten  &  Co.,  323  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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ExHiBtv  A. 

Nbw  Yosb,  Fehrvaiy  JS,  1909. 
Nbw  York  Coumtt,  Kew  Fori: 

I,  Walter  D.  Schmita,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  Jacob  &  Joeef  K<An, 
maDufacturen  of  uid  dealen  in  Augtrian  bentwood  furniture,  depose  and  ny  that  I 
have  been  anociated  with  the  Austrian  bentwood  furniture  trade  for  a  period  of 
tiurt«en  yean,  and  that  in  my  opinion  I  am  qualified  aa  an  expert  in  that  Line:  that 
I  have  TMd8ubdiviuoii(l)of  a  brief  tobe  presented  ta  the  Way*  and  Means CcHnmittee 
of  llie  HoUM  of  Bepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  unr|Uali(iedly  ioduiw  th« 
Btatementa  made  therein;  that  1  am  prepued  on  miRicient  notice  from  the  naid  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  appear  before  that  body  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  support 
of  the  sUtementa  herein  miuie. 

Walter  D.  Schmits.  JAm^Tcr. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,  1909. 
[s«Ai..]  A.  J.  GmsuN, 

Notary  Public  No.  116,  Ntvi  York  Countf. 


Nbw  York.  Ftbmary  16,  t9M. 
Niw  York  Cocwtt,  Ntw  Torh: 

I,  Albert  Wanner,  jr.,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  Thonet  Brothers,  manu- 
hcturers  of  and  dealers  in  Austrian  bentwood  furniture,  depose  and  say  that  I  have 
been  associated  with  the  Austrian  bentwood  furniture  trade  Iih'  b  period  of  ei^teon 
yean,  and  that  in  my  opinion  1  am  qualified  as  an  expert  in  that  line:  that  I  have 
read  Bubdiviaidn  (1)  of  a  brief  to  be  preaeoted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  BouBe  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  unqualified iy  indorse  the  state- 
ments made  therein;  that  I  am  prepared  on  sufficient  notice  from  the  said  ftays  and 
Ueans  Committee  to  appear  before  that  body  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  support  of  the 
Ratements  herein  made, 

Albrrt  Wahhbb,  Jt, 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  o(  February,  1909. 

[seal.]  Tbonas  B.Walunq. 

ExHiBn  C. 

Nbw  York,  Fetnwry  IS,  1909. 
I,  H.  F.  DawRoti,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Charles,  importers  and  dealeni  in  antiquen, 
at  251  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  Cit^,  N.  Y.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  b«en 
asHOciated  in  business  with  furniture  imporlem  and  dealers  for  a  period  of  eleven  year!-; 
that  I  consider  mynelf  qualified  as  an  expert  on  antique  furniture,  and  that  1  have  nmd 
the  brief  dealing  with  antique  furniture  and  do  vouch  for  its  accuracv;  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  appear  before  the  Wayf  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  ol  Representatives 
t  WashitigtoD,  D.  C,  on  reasonable  notice  from  them,  to  testify  in  support  of  these 


H.  F.  Dawson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  February,  1909. 
[seal.] 


Exhibit  D. 

New  York,  Ftbruary  IS,  1909. 
I,  Ernest  Lowenbein,  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  A.Lowenbcin'sSons,  dealers  and  importers  in  furniture,  works  of  art,  and  antiques, 
at  No.  383  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  N,  Y.,  that  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  importation  of  such  merchandise  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  (35)  years ;  and  that 
I  believe  myself  qualified  aa  an  expert  in  those  lines;  that  I  have  read  subdivisiun 
No.  2  of  the  accompanying  brief  dealing  with  antique  furniture,  and  do  vouch  fnr 
its  accuracy;  that  I  am  prepared  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  reasonable  notice  from  them, 
to  testify  in  support  of  these  statements. 

Ebnbbt  Lowbnbbik. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  l&th  day  February,  1909. 
'bbal.J  ~ 
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[Paisgnph  209.] 

HOH.  B.  B.  EAWLET,  OALVESTOIT,  TEX.,  USGES  THE  COHTnrUED 
PSOTECTIOV  OF  THE  SUQAK  UTDUSTRT. 

Chapahra,  Cuba,  January  20,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Paynk, 

Washin^n,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Payne:  It  has  been  my  purpose  not  to  obtrude 
myself  into  the  pending  <!iscus6ion  of  the  tanff  &nd  its  proposed  revi- 
sion, due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  need  to  do  so,  that  it 
was  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  did  not  require  advice. 

Briefly,  however,  I  b^  to  submit  a  few  points  affecting  the  sugar 
.schedule,  whieh  may  appear  eEcmental,  but  which  I  think  can  not 
b«  said  t<M>  often.  The  basis  of  our  tariff  regulation — "  for  the  purpose 
of  encour^ng  American  industries" — is  plainly  that  the  Amencan 
people  shall  be  supplied  «ith  what  they  need  or  want  under  the  most 
favoring  conditions  that  can  be  established.  This  was  the  declared 
policy  under  the  "  Dingley  schedule,"  and,  consonant  with  this  policy, 
tbere  looms  a  palpably  indisputable  fact,  that  under  the  influence  of 
a  protection  of  nearly  2  cents  per  pound  the  American  people  to-day 
are  con.suming  table  sugar  at  a  pnce  lower  than  the  avere^e  cost  to 
them  of  granulated  sugar  during  the  three  years  running  of  1891, 
1892,  1893,  under  a  free-su^r  schedule.  This  has  taken  place  under 
the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  a  slight  favor  to  Cuba,  but  more 
largely,  much  more,  to  the  cheapening  cost  of  production  encouraged 
by  the  tariff  and  existing  conditions  in  the  tJnited  States ;  whereas, 
in  this  period  the  coat  of  production  has  not  decreased  in  Europe  but' 
is  rather  higher  now  than  then.  Had  we  abandoned  our  svstera  and 
depended  on  Europe  for  supplies,  the  result  is  obvious — while  taxing 
us  to  the  limit  for  our  wants  they  would  have  monopolized  the  trade 
of  the  world  with  all  its  attending  advantages. 

It  is  observable  that  some  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  com- 
mittee to  reduce  the  general  duty  one-half  cent  per  pound,  retaining 
the  presentrebatetoOuba  of  33.70.  The  result  of  thislegislation  would 
as  ^ectually  destroy  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  as 
the  announcement  of  free  trade.  The  cost  of  field  labor  in  Europe 
is  scarcely  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  with  us,  and  in  most  of  the  factories 
rather  less  than  50  per  cent;  in  Java  less  than  one-fifth  of  our  labor 
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cost,  and  in  Mauritius  and  Brazil,  both  actively  developing  the  siigar 
industry,  the  cost  ia  not  comparable. 

Under  what  law  of  trade  or  compensation  should  these  countries 
be  admitted  to  the  market  of  the  United  States,  when  we  have  our 
own,  or  at  our  door  which  we  dominate,  supplies  that  we  command 
on  favoring  conditions  that  in  return  give  us  exclusive  markets  for  the 
products  and  commodities  created  by  our  consumers  ? 

United  States  produces  lo-day 750,  OOO 

Porto  Rico 250.000 

Hawaii 500,000 

Cuba 1,300,000 

ToUl 2,800,000 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  being  3,000,000  tons. 

If  we  are  looking  for  more  sugar  and  cheaper  sugar,  let  us  find  it  as 
before,  though  the  system  has  given  employment  to  producer  aad 
consumer  alike,  and  withal  cheaper  sugar  tnan  the  world  sold  us  when 
our  ports  were  free  and  our  industry  only  sustained  by  an  obnoxious 
bounty. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  we  could  truly  "keep  the  tariff  to  trade  on;" 
that  we  should  maintain  the  status  quo  upon  the  assurance  of  the 
past  that  we  will  soon  be  eating  the  cheapest  sugars  in  the  world; 
extending  favors — if  any — only  to  those  who  are  near  us  and  essen- 
tially a  part  of  us  geographically  and  commercially,  and  gradually 
improve  our  relations  m  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another  as 
now,  under  conditions  which  would  injure  no  vested  interests  and 
would  maintain  our  production  equally  with  our  increasing  demands. 

With  reference  to  the  PhiUppines,  whether  the  300,000  tons  sug- 
gested be  brought  in  under  an  immediately  effective  or  graduated 
schedule,  the  same  concessions  should  certamly  he  given  the  Amer* 
ican  manufacturer  to  supply  the  material  needed  for  its  production. 

With  assurance  of  high  regard,  sincerely  yours, 

K.  B.  Hawlet. 
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E.  S.  FBYE,  OF  WHTDSOB,  COVH.,  FOBWABDS  STTPPUJCEITTAI 
STATEMEHT  KELATITE  TO  TOBACCO  CLASSIFICATION. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  February  10, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

WaekxngUm,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  specialist  of  over  twenty-five  years'  exhaustive 
study  on  leaf  tobacco  and  cigars,  tariff,  revenue,  trade,  etc.,  this  and 
otber  countries,  I  beg  to  submit  the  two  inclosures,  together  with  a 
proof  sheet  (statistics)  sent  you  recently  through  Mr.  HiJl,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Connecticut^  and  suggest  they  be  read  in  order 
numbered,  to  wit:  First,  statistics;  second,  rebuttal  v.  Hamilton 
et  al.;  and,  third,  tariff  for  revenue.  This  will  give  you  as  clear  and 
conclusive  a  statement  of  facts  as  I  can  write,  for  I  have  devoted 
close,  careful  thought  to  it,  with  the  sole  view  of  making  it  as  reliable 
03  finite  judgment  can  make  it.  I  urge  nu  policy,  am  absolutely' 
unbiased  (personally,  now  have  no  interest  in  tobacco),  though,  of 
course,  the  wrapper-leaf  interests  have,mv  full  sympathy,  for  I  know 
better  than  most  of  the  farmers  do  what  the  facts  are  and  how 
utterly  useless  it  is  at  this  late  day  to  talk  of  or  even  attempt  to.  get 
a  reafly  protective  rate  of  duty  as  against  Sumatra,  one  that  would 
actually  check  imports  and  lessen  competition.  It  can  not  be  done. 
1  know  that,  but  a  little  more  revenue  could  be  raised  from  that 
source  by  a  small  increase  in  duty.  Not  long  ago  I  was  still  under 
the  impression  that  some  increase  in  revenue  from  cigars  might  be 
obtained  by  a  lower  rate  in  duty;  that  imports  would  increase  to  more 
than  make  up  the  loss  in  lower  specific  rate.  But  to  be  sure  about 
that,  I  made  more  recent  investigations  and  found  the  process  of 
transferring  the  Ilabana  cigar  industry  to  the  United  States  had  gone 
on  more  rapidly  of  late  years  than  ever  before — one  reason  being 
the  better  Tampa  and  Key  West  factories.  Discriminating  amokers 
slowly  learned  that,  excepting  a  few  Habana  independents,  better 
Habana  cigars  were  turned  out  in  Florida  (New  York  City,  too)  than 
most  of  those  in  Habana,  Cuba.  So,  on  the  whole,  I  had  to  abandon 
that  theory,  in  view  of  later  knowledge,  because  no  lai^e  increase  in 
Habana  cigar  imports  could  be  expected,  even  at  a  one-half  reduo 
tion,  unless  Tampa  and  Key  West  manufacturers  should  be  drivenback 
to  Cuba  by  a  large  increase  in  duty  on  Habana  filler.  Reciprocity  with 
(^iba,  too,  has  been  a  factor,  reaucing  the  duty  7  cents  a  pound,  or 
to  28  cents.  I  suspect  that  no  one  from  foreknowledge  (I  didn't) 
ever  worked  out  in  bis  own  mind  what  the  result  (transferring  a  large 
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maaufacturing  industry  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States)  of  present 
rates  of  duty  on  bothfiller,  leaf,  and  cigars  wouldbe.  But  we  know  now, 
and  can  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  It  is  an  awful  job  for  me  to 
write  out  (as  I  have  to  here)  copies,  so  beg  to  suggest  you  have  a  few 
typewritten  copies  made  for  your  and  colleague's  use.  Mr.  HiJl  has  s 
written  one.  If  there  are  any  points  not  clear,  I  will  be  glad  to  make 
them  so;  but,  briefly  bs  possible  to  cover  the  ground,  I  have  done 
best  I  could,  with  no  expectations  or  objects  other  than  to  help  a 
little  if  I  could  in  best  possible  adjustment  of  Schedule  F. 

IN   EEBUTTAL  V.  HAMILTON,  ETC. 

Having  noted"  with  surprise  and  regret  that  no  official  action  rela- 
tive to  revision  of  the  tariff  (Schedule  F  especially)  has  been  taken 
by  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  no  brief  on  record 
and  none  in  reouttal  filed  against  arguments  of  eight  men  and  firms 
on  record  as  urging  schemes  detrimental  not  only  to  tobacco  farmers 
but  large  cigar  mterests  as  well,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  take  some  action, 
and  b^  indulgence  in  consideration  of  the  following  in  rebuttal  v.  Mr. 
F.  E.  Hamilton's  statements  on  record,  especially  so  since  whatever 
might  be  said  regarding  the  other  seven  opponents  of  present  schedule 
(not  one  statement  among  them  all  substantiated  by  a  single  fact, 
statistical  or  other)  Mr.  Hamilton's  contentions  embody  within 
themselvesthewor8t,most  vicious,features  of  all  the  others.  Stripped 
of  its  verbosity  and  chicanery,  his  whole  argument  is  summed  up  in 
his  opening  proposition  for  more  revenue  by  50  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
all  leaf  tobacco  and  cigar  duty  reduced  to  $2.26  per  pound  specific 
(ad  valorem  same  as  now,  25  per  cent) ,  a  reduction  of  $1 .35  a  pound  on 
wrapper  leaf,  an  increase  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  fillers,  and  a  reduction 
of  one-half  specific  duty  on  cigars.  Beautiful  scheme  for  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton and  his  two  associates  named,  especially  so  when  based  on  the 
alluring  "more  revenue"  argument.  First,  we  will  consider  his  SI. 35 
reduction  on  wrapper  leaf.  As  imports  "for  consumption"  1903- 
1907,  inclusive,  five  years  (see  statistics),  have  been  nearly  6,000,000 
pounds  annually  (5,956,244,  to  be  exact),  he  would  have  to  about 
quadruple  present  imports  under  that  reduction  to  50  cents  a  pound  to 
obtain  any  material  increase  in  revenue  from  that  source,  and  as 
Sumatra  alone  now  wraps  85  per  cent  of  all  cigars  covered  with  a 
"commercially"  known"wrapper,"knownin  the  trade  as  "wrapper," 
and  selling  at  "wrapper"  prices,  2,000,000  pounds  more,  or  R,000,000 
in  all,  would  far  more  than  wrap  all  the  cigars  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  as  four  times  present  imports  (about  B,000,000 
pounds)  would  be  24,000,000  pounds,  what  willhe  do  with  the  surplus 
of  16,000,000  pounds,  that  surplus  alone  being  amply  sufiicient  to  wrap 
all  the  United  States  cigar  output  for  over  two  years?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  result  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  of  revenue.  Allowing 
that  the  8,000,000  pounds  wraps  all  the  cigars  made  (no  market  left 
for  a  single  pound  of  domestic  wrappers),  the  8,000,000  poimds  at  50 
cents  a  pound  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $4,000,000,  and  as  the  average 
revenue  actually  collected  on  wrapper  leaf  for  five  years,  1903-J907. 
inclusive,  has  been  over  $11,000,000  a  year  (see  statistics)  the  actual 
loss  on  wrapper  imports  alone  would  oe  over  $7,000,000,  and  over 
$6,000,000  after  he  had  increased  imports  to  8,000,000  fwunds.  I 
beg  to  submit  Mr.  Hamilton  must  have  an  exalted  opinion  of  the 
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inteUi^ence  of  Congress  to  submit  and  have  placed  on  record  such 
at^^iertions,  but  he  may  say ' '  all  filler  leaf  would  have  to  pay  50  cents, 
or  16  cents  a  pound  more  duty  than  now."  Admitted;  and  on  the 
face  of  it,  as  Cuban  filler  (practically  all  imported)  imports  for  the  last 
SL\  years,  1903-1908,  inclusive,  have  averaged  over  21,000,000  pounds 
anQually,15  cents  added  to  present  duty  would  yield  some  $3,150,000 
more  revenue.  A  poor  trade,  though,  against  an  undoubted  loss  of 
$11,000,000  to  over  $7,000,000  on  wrapper,  provided  (and  here 
is  concealed  the  Etheopian  in  his  wood  pile)  Tampa  and  Key 
West  manufacturers  would  submit  to  the  extortion  and  "stay 
put"  where  they  are.  But  will  they?  Not  if  Mr.  Hamilton  s 
M'heme  to  reduce  duty  on  Habana  cigars  to  $2,25,  specific,  works;  as 
in  that  event  probably  most  of  Tampa  and  Key  West  manufacturers 
would  move  over  to  Habana,  Cuba,  as  thev  have  previously  intended 
lo  do  in  case  of  adverse  tariff  legislation  here — would  have  to,  with 
■iO  cents  a  pound  duty  on  all  their  raw  material,  and  the  duty  on 
Hahana  (competing)  cigars  reduced  one-half.  So  now  we  are  getting 
H  glimpse  of  the"cu[rdg'rm'n"  (Mr.  Hamilton's  pro t^4).  When  the 
inist  absorbed  the  Habana-Commercial,  and  the  Henry  Clay  and  Bock 
lompanies  after  the  Spanish  war,  I  was  told  by  well-informed  Habana 
interests  that  it  then  controlled  two-thirds  of  all  Habana  cigar 
oulput,  leaving  only  on^-third  as  independents,  and  as  Mr.  Hamilton 
ami  his  a8S0ciat«9,  presumably,  can  handle  only  that  restricted  output, 
his  manifest  object  in  driving  Tampa  and  K!ey  West  manufacturers 
over  to  Habana  becomes  very  apparent.  True,  there  would  be  some 
mcr^ase  in  revenue  from  cigar  imports,  provided  same  should  be 
more  than  doubled  (hardly  a  million,  though,  at  the  outside),  but  not  ■ 
one-third  enough  to  make  up  the  loss  by  decrease  in  Habana  filler 
imports  (some  wrapper,  too)  when  bv  far  the  largest  importers  of 
Habana  tobacco  had  moved  over  to  Habana,  Cuba,  not  counting  the 
loss  of  six  to  over  seven  million  dollars  on  WTapper  imports.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  evil  concealed  in  this  nefarious  scheme,  masque- 
rading as  a  "revenue"  measuri.  Large  amounts  of  Habana  fillers 
are  used  in  the  "  seed  and  Habana,"  the  best  cigar  made  in  the  United 
States  outside  "clear  Habana,"  and,  quality  and  price  considered, 
the  best  and  cheapest;  but  the  filler  duty  is  now  almost  at  the  pro- 
hibitive point — is  about  100  percent  more  than  the  best  Connecticut 
Valley  crops  can  be  sold  for  now,  wrappers  and  all,  and  three  times 
the  average  value  of  all  product  of  northern  seed-leaf  States.  At  50 
cents  duty  the  whole  "seed  and  Habana"  industry  would  be  destroyed. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  Connecticut  broadleaf,  used  exclusively 
"n  those  cigars,  selling  on  their  merit  (quality),  not  looks,  as  does  the 
Sumatfa-wrapped  imposter?  Then  too,  the  best  5-cent  cigar,  with 
a  little  Habana  filler  in  it  to  give  it  a  trace  of  that  delectable  Habana 
aroma,  so  essential  to  a  really  good  cigar.  No  more  .good  smokes 
for  the  millions,  the  really  great  coasumers  of  this  country.  True, 
Mr.  Hamilton's  customers,  the  millionaires,  would  get  their  imported 
Ilabanas  a  little  cheaper,  perhaps,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  con- 
!>unier8  would  pay  as  much  as  now  for  poorer,  not  better,  cigars,  the 
exact  reverse  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  contentions. 

I  pass  over  his  reckless  promise  to  "save  over  $25,000,000"  to  the 
consumer  as  too  absurd  for  patient  consideration.     His  "  $2,000,000 
increase  in  revenue  "  would  certainly  result  in  a  deficit  of  many  mil- 
lions.    Not  one  single  fact,  statistical  or  other,  to  substantiate  his  , 
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specious  sophistry,  and  all  statistical  facts  (that  no  one  can  question) 
disproving,  utterly  annihilating,  his  whole  "revenue"  argument  from 
start  to  finish,  these  being  the  salient  points  for  consideration  now 
by  men  not  biased  by  preed  and  self-interest. 

TARIFF    RBVI8IOM    (SCHBDCLB    f)    FOB   REVENUE. 

Duty  on  wrapper  leaf.— Alter  twenty-five  years'  struggle  and  con- 
tention to  obtain  a  protective  rate  on  wrapper  leaf  adequate  to  save 
the  industry  from  annihilation  by  Sumatra  competition  with  no  results 
other  than  a  large  increase  in  revenue  from  Sumatra  imports  ami 

Ctponement  of  the  inevitable,  I  admit  it  is  useless  now  to  longer 
^le  for  the  unattainable.  The  domestic-wrapper  industry  is  doomeil 
to  extinction.  With  Sumatra-wrapper  imports  continuaily  increas- 
ing and  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  home  market  already  lost  and 
no  duty  ever  yet  obtainable  anywhere  near  high  enougli  to  even 
check  I'mports  of  same,  the  end  is  plainly  in  sight.  The  wrapper 
product  of  State  after  State  has  been  driven  out  of  the  market 
as  any  factor  in  wrapper-leaf  production,  until  only  the  Connectinii 
valley  remains,  and  there  wrapper  prices  are  now  so  low  as  to 
bring  the  average  value  of  crops  down  to  cost  of  production  *^or 
less),  so  there  only  remains  the  poasibihty  of  getting  a  little  more 
revenue  from  the  flood  of  Sumatra  constantly  pouring  into  the 
home  market.  Statistics  show  that  during  five  years  {1903-1907. 
inclusive)  over  14,367,000  more  revenue  might  have  been  raised  from 
that  source  had  the  duty  been  only  15  cents  a  pound  more,  provi<ie(i. 
of  course,  the  added  1 5  cents  would  not  have  (in  itself  alone)  decreaseil 
imports;  and  it  would  not,  as  every  well-informed  leaf  and  cigar  man 
knows,  since  every  brand  of  cigars  once  wTappe<l  with  Sumatra  miist 
continue  to  be  so  wTapped,  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  that  small 
increase  in  duty  would  nave  increased  the  cost  here  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  since  aEl  Sumatra  tobacco  is  sold  under  sealed  bids,  the  Ameri- 
can buyer  at  the  inscriptions  could  (as  he  surely  would)  discount  the 
extra  15  cents  on  all  his  bids.  Therefore,  the  result  of  the  Senate's 
refusal  to  adopt  the  rate  passed  by  the  House  in  the  Dingley  bill  has 
been  an  undoubted  loss  of  many  million  dollars  revenue  during  the 
life  of  that  law  to  date,  with  no  resultant  benefit  to  any  American 
industry-,  simply  adding  that  amount  to  the  plethoric  profits  of  the 
Dutch  syndicates.  It  therefore  follows  that  mistake  should  be  reme- 
died by  restoration  of  the  1890  or  $2  duty  on  wTapper  leaf,  since 
Sumatra-wrapper  iniports  will  even  then  continue  to  increase  until  all 
cigars  made  in  the  United  States  (except  clear  Habana)  are  wrappe<l 
with  same,  the  only  factor  preventing  which  being  the  possible  sul»- 
stitution  to  some  extent  of  the  domestic  "shade  grown,"  that  con- 
tingency, however,  being  as  yet  a  problem  for  future  solution.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  somewhere  around  a  million  dollars 
more  revenue  annually  might  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  duty  on 
wrapper  leaf  15  cents  a  pound,  with  no  appreciable  injury  to  any 
domestic  cigar  interests,  since  none  but  "clear  Habana"  have  any 
foreign  competition  at  all. 

Fuler  leaf. — As  previously  shown  the  present  duty  is  about  at  the 
highest  point  possible  as  a  "revenue"  measure,  because  any  increase 
in  rate  (to  which  the  trade  has  been  adjusted  for  many  decaldes)  musl 
surely  result  in  such  decrease  in  imports  as  to  yield  less  rather  than 
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more  revenue  from  that  source,  besides  crippling  if  not  destroying 
the  domestic  "seed  and  Habana"  industry,  and  deterioration  in 
quality  of  other  domestic  output. 

Oigar  duft/. — Whether  from  the  standpoint  of  "revenue  only"  a 
lower  specific  rate  on  cigars  would  yield  more  revenue  by  increase  of 
imports  would  depend  altogether  on  the  combination  of  two  factors, 
to  wit,  lower  cigar  duty  coupled  with  a  much  higher  rate  an  filler  leaf. 
Retain  the  present  rate  of  35  cents  (or  less)  and  Tampa  and  Key  West 
would  still  be  able  to  continue  business  "  at  the  old  stand,"  even  with  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  on  cigars ;  Habana  imports  (leaf)  and  revenue  would 
still  increase;  also  output  of  cigars,  with  resulting  decrease  of  Habana 
ci^  imports  of  quality  good  enough  for  consumption  here  in  compe- 
tition With  the  cheaper  domestic  cigar;  and,  as  under  present  rates 
of  duty  on  both  cigars  and  filler  leaf,  the  result  has  been  to  gradually 
transfer  the  "clear  Habana"  industrj' from  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
unless  that  policy  is  reversed  by  a  prohibitive  duty  on  Habana  fillers 
fit  is  now  prohibitive  on  all  other  filler  leaf)  for  the  express  purpose  of 
driving  that  industry  back  to  Cuba,  no  considerable  increase  in 
Habana  cigar  imports  could  be  expected.  Therefore,  no  increase  in 
revenue  could  result,  but  a  loss  be  more  probable,  prohibitive  as  it 
sliil  would  be  on  all  but  Habana  cigar  imports.  So  it  would  appear 
(hat  unless  Congress  is  prepared  to  commit  hara-kiri  with  the  tariff 
(Schedule  F)  by  adoption  or  the  one  proposition  (H'r)  now  on  record 
of  couphng  abolition  of  one-half  the  cigar  duty  with  an  increase  of 
nearly  43  per  cent  in  duty  on  filler  leaf,  and  consequent  exodus  of  the 
large  Tampa  and  Key  West  "clear  Habana"  industry  to  Habana, 
Cuba  (the  plain  intent  and  purpose  of  that  proposition)  (see  Brief 
'■.  Hamilton  et  al.),  it  better  leave  the  pre-sent  (futy  on  cigars  and  filler 
leaf  severely  alone. 

Admitting  "more  revenue"  is  the  groat  desideratum  now,  I  appre- 
hend Congress  will  hesitate  long  before  legislating  well-establisncd 
industries  (created,  too,  by  its  own  act)  out  of  the  country  in  order  to 
have  the  finished  product  (cigars)  available  as  foreign  imports  to 
raise  "more  revenue"  on,  especially  so,  as  it  uppears  the  cigar  duty 
now  is  nearly  as  possible  at  the  point  of  largest  possible  revenue  from 
that  source,  it  not  being  possible  to  increase  the  supply  of  leaf  suitable 
for  Habana  cigars  of  quality  good  enough  to  compete  with  domestic 
(duty  added)  short  of  driving  the  "clear  Habana  '  industry  back  to 
Cuba.  1  am  but  too  well  aware  that  since  1890  all  writers  on  tobacco 
tariff  have  seemed  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
hurling  all  their  shafts  of  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  anathema  at  the 
wrapper  rate  of  duty,  ($1.85  a  pound  or  $4.62  J  per  thousand  cigars). 
entirely  ignoring  the  enormous  specific  rate  of  $4.50  a  pound  on 
cigars  (or  $.54  specific  duty  alone  per  thousand,  at  12  pounds  per 
thousand;  indeed,  to  such  an  extent,  I  doubt  if  one  in  ten  of 
these  penny-a-line  writers  coiild  tell  offhand  what  the  tiuty  on  cigars 
was,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wrapper  duty  has  never  yet  been 
h^h  enough  to  yield  the  maximum  revenue  possible,  and,  us  shown 
in  enormous  increase  of  imports  and  prostration  of  domestic  wiappcr 
industrj",  falling  far  short  of  a  reasonably  protective  measure,  while 
the  cigar  duty  was  at  a  point  so  nearly  prohibitive  as  to  have  yielded 
no  revenue  at  all,  but  for  the  exceptionafly  fine  qiialitv  of  the  one  cigar 
in  the  world,  "clear  Habanii,"  that  could  l>e  imported  here  inider  that 
rate  of  duty,  resulting  in  a  heavy  decrease  in  llabana  (Cuba)  ^^i^^^Hlc 
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snd  as  a  setjuencf,  transferring  more  than  half  the  "clear  Habans" 
industry  to  the  United  States,  building  up  large  cities  in  Florida 
establisoing  a  great  industry  here  and  employing  thousands  of  ekilld 
workmen,  Dotu  in  Florida  and  some  northern  cities.  These  being 
well-known  facts,  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  Congress  could  be 
inveigled  into  the  folly  of  driving  tJiat  industry  back  to  Cuba  for  a 
mere  political  sentiment,  and  involving  a  loss,  too,  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  revenue.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  present  schedule 
(F)  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  revenue  measure  as  is  possible,  unless 
some  more  revonup  can  !«•  raised  from  Sumatra  imports  by  a  small 
increase  in  uTapper  rate,  but  even  that  I  candidly  admit  is  nol  a 
certainty.  Not  that  it  alone  would  result  in  loss  of  revenue  by  de- 
crease of  imports  solely  because  of  increase  in  duty,  but  becait* 
domestic  manufacturers  may  possibly  more  and  more  substitute  the 
"shade-grown"  counterfeit,  the  only  leaf  that  can  possibly  be  used 
in  place  of  the  imported  article.  That  contingency,  however,  is  stillan 
unsolved  problem,  with  indications,  though,  that  the  "shade-grown" 
competitor  may  in  time  prove  a  more  powerful  factor  in  driving  out 
the  "Sumatrainvader"  tnan  ever  Congress  has.  In  retrospect:  Some 
dozen  years  ago  it  would  have  been  possible  to  increase  revenue  from 
cigar  imports  by  some  reduction  in  duty  (as  I  then  contended),  but 
conditions  then  existiiig  do  not  obtain  now;  have  rapidly  changed. 
Owing  to  the  natural  effect  of  a  high  specific  duty  on  cigars  (Hab&ua. 
Cuba),  coupled  with  a  revenue  dutv on  filler  leaf,  the  result  has  been  lo 
largelytransfer  the  manufacture  of  llabana  cigars  to  the  United  States. 
As  a  measure  of  political  economy  (stealing  our  neighbors'  chief  manu- 
facturing industry),  I  admit  it  was  a  brilliant  success,  albeit  mn 
contemplated  or  intended  by  Congress,  but  brought  about  solely  by 
the  tobacco  farmers'  successful  efforts  to  get  a  $2  rate  on  wrapper  leaf 
in  tariff  of  1891),  resulting  in  the  manufacturers'  demand  for  $2  per 
pound  increase  m  the  specific  duty  on  cigars  as  a  "compensatory" 
measure. 

Neither  Congress  nor  any  toba<'co  farmer  (or  manufacturer)  antici- 
pated or  even  thought  the  result  would  be  the  gradual  transfer  of 
•Cuba's  chief  manufiicturing  industry  to  the  United  States,  but  that 
result  in  its  entirety  is  rapidly  approaching.  If  Schedule  F  comes 
out  of  the  revision  fiimacc  with  present  rates  on  cigars  and  filler  leaf 
unchanged,  it  will  not  be  long  in  the  future  before  the  Habana  (Cuba) 
output  will  be  confined  practically  to  home  consumption  and  the 
European  market,  this  country  manufacturing  all  its  consumption  of 
"clear  Habana"  cigars.  Another  factor  that  will  hasten  the  change 
is  an  uudoubtcti  fact  that  owing  to  certain  changes  that  have  taken 
piac^  in  the  Habana  (Cuba)  trade  of  Inter  years  even  the  wealthy 
-spendthrift,  to  whom  the  cost  of  a  cigar  is  of  no  moment,  is  slowlv 
learning  that  an  "import  stamp"  is  no  guaranty  of  qualitv;  indeed. 
there  are  experts  whose  suspicions  would  be  more  actively  aroused 
than  quieted  by  a  too  glaringly  displayed  ''import  stamp,"  ofttinies 
a.s  arrant  a  humbug  as  the  "Sumatra  wrapped  fraud  masquerading 
IIS  a  cigar  of  merit  and  sold  as  such  because  some  cane-sucking  dudes 
set  the  fashion  to  himt  for  a  pretty  slick-looking  article  rather  than 
for  sane  enjovment  of  a  really  good  smoke. 

Respectfully  submitted.  H.  S.  Fbte. 
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J.  B.  HAHBT,   OF  TBIVIDAD.  COLO.,  STATES   THAT  THE  DUTT 
IMPOSED  OH  HEZICAH  SHEEP  IS  PBOHIBITITE. 

TsiNroAD,  Colo.,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washingtnn,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  prohibitive  duty  on 
sheep  from  old  Mexico  imported  to  the  United  States.  At  present 
the  duty  on  lambs  is  75  cents  per  head  and  on  all  sheep  over  12 
months  old  the  duty  is  S1.50  per  head.  This  rate  also  am>lies  to 
Canada,  but  as  the  Canadian  sheep  are  twice  as  large  as  the  Mexican 
sheep,  twice  as  many  pounds  of  Canadian  sheep  may  be  imported  for 
the  same  revenue  as  can  be  from  Mexico. 

For  instance,  a  lamb  from  Canada  under  12  months  of  age  weighing 
100  pounds  can  be  imported  to  the  United  States  for  75  cents,  while 
the  Mexican  lamb  weighing  45  pounds  has  to  pay  75  cents. 

A  2-year-old  wether  from  Canada  weighing  200  pounds  is  charged 
$1.50.  A  2-year-old  wether  from  Mexico  weighmg  75  pounds  is 
chained  SI. 50.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  for  Congress  to  amend 
the  tariff  so  as  to  charge  by  the  weight  instead  of  by  the  head. 

I  have  been  importing  sheep  from  Mexico  for  fifteen  years,  none  of 
them  have  made  any  money  since  the  Dingley  hilt  went  into  effect; 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  sell  to  the  same  party  twice.  The  busi- 
ness being  done  with  sheep  feeders  who  had  a  large  amount  of  feed  on 
hand,  and  were  unable  to  secure  feeders  in  the  United  States  on 
account  of  local  weather  conditions,  and  they  preferred  to  take 
chances  on  an  importation  from  Mexico  rather  than  lose  the  feed 
they  had  on  hand. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  B.  Manbt, 

Dealer  in  Live  Stock. 
8097 
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MACARONI. 


THE  ATLANTIC  KACAKONI  COHPAITT,  LONG  ISIUTS  CITY,  ASKS 
AH  nCBEASE  OF  OHE  CEVT  A  FOtnTD  OK  HACASORI. 

Long  Island  City,  March  S,  1909. 
lion.  Sbeeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  the  duty 
oa  macaroni  as  fixed  in  the  Dtnginj  Act  of  July  24, 1897,  be  increased 
1  cent  per  pound,  thereby  making  the  rate  of  duty  2}  cents  per  pound. 

Our  reasons  for  making  this  request  are,  succinctly,  that  m  this 
manner  will  the  revenue  be  increased  anywhere  from  S100,000  to 
approximately  $1,000,000  per  annum,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  of  macaroni  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  article  on  the  basis  of  a  fair,  living  profit,  a 
condition  which  ha*  not  existed  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  or,  in 
other  words,  never  since  the  Wilson  Act  oi  August  28,  1894,  was 
passed. 

During  that  period,  if  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  macaroni 
in  this  country  were  to  be  written,  the  most  characteristic  fact  would 
be  the  list  of  failui'es  and  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  lost 
in  the  enterprise.  For  instance,  the  American  Macaroni  Company 
was  succeeded  by  the  National,  of  Chicago,  which  had  plants  at 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Libertyville,  Ohio,  Chicago,  and  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  This  company  finally  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  fight 
and  quit  the  business.  The  same  story  is  true  of  the  Eagle  Macan>ni 
Company ;  the  Chardon  Macaroni  Company,  of  Chs^don,  Ohio : 
the  Royal  Macanmi  Company,  of  Slinneapolis;  and,  in  fact,  the  list 
might  be  increased  indefinitely.  A.  Zerega's  Sons  (Consolidated) 
have  not  declared  a  dividend  in  six  years,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
lit  the  National  Association  of  Macaroni  Majiufacturers  in  1904  there 
wore  present  at  least  20  or  30  manufacturers  who  claimed  that 
they  had  not  made  a  penny  in  five  years. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  importations  of  macaroni  have 
increased  regularly  from  year  to  year  until  to-day  they  amount  in 
round  numbers  to  86,500,000  pounds.  This  fact  is  due  primarily  to 
the  more  fa^'o^able  coiufitions  as  to  labor  cost,  cheap  raw  material, 
and  fine  climate,  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  enjoy,  and  secon- 
darily to  the  inadequate  protection  which  is  afforded  by  the  present 
tarifl  act. 

The  average  labor  cost  in  tlus  country  as  compared  with  that  in 
Italy,  where  tlier<'  are  no  restrictions  as  to  nunor  labor,  is  practically 
five  to  one,  or  $12,51)  ]i«'r  week  as  gainst  $2.50.  This  condition  was 
brought  out  in  the  statement  filed  by  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchaiiiie,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  concise  statement  of 
existing  facts.  Acconiing  to  the  records  winch  are  before  your  com- 
mittee, it  will  appear  that  the  unit  of  value  per  pound  is  about  4  cents, 
and  with  the  dut}-  at  \\  cents  per  pound  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  is 
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nlxmt  35  per  cent-     This  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  tlie  difference  in 
Ubor  cost. 

To-day  high-grade  macaroni  is  being  sold  f.  o.  b.  Naples  at  4.65 
frsncs.  or  90  cents,  per  case  of  22  pounds.  This  merchandise  can  be 
Inndea  at  New  York,  freight,  insurance,  and  duty  paid,  at  $1.30. 
The  same  gnde  of  macaroni  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  market  by  the 
(lomestic  manufacturer  for  less  than  SI. 45  or  SI. 50  per  case. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  contended  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  is 
as  cheap  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  It^.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
labor  cost  there  is  very  much  less.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  the  cap- 
ital investment  here  is  necessarily  vei^  much  greater,  and  one  element 
which  plays  a  veir  important  part  m  the  cost  of  production  is  the 
f-xttemely  favorable  climatic  condition  that  the  Italian  manufacturer 
enjoys.  There,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  stable  condition  of  the 
weather,  the  merchandise  can  be  sun  dried  on  the  open  highways, 
whereas  in  this  country  special  buildings  must  be  erected  and  meehan- 
i<'al  devices  installed  for  the  purpose  of  artificially  equalizing  tha  tem- 
jierature.  This  naturally  can  only  be  accomplished  at  a  very  much 
increased  cost  of  manufacture. 

These,  however,  do  not  constitute  all  of  the  advantages  which  the 
Italian  manufacturer  has.  The  duty  under  the  Italian  law  on 
imported  wheat  is  75  lire  per  ton,  and  the  Government  refunds  this 
duty  upon  the  exportation  of  the  macaroni,  which  amounts  to  a  con- 
cession of  approximately  I2i  cents  per  case.  Naturally  no  such  priv- 
ilege can  be  enjoyed  by  the  American  manufacturer  who  is  producing 
his  merchandise  for  the  home  market.  There  ia  aiao  a  further  con- 
<lition  attaching  to  the  sale  of  Italian  macaroni  in  this  country,  which 
constitutes  a  very  substantial  benefit  or  advantage  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  namely,  the  ybtv  general  belief  that  the  foreign  article  ■ 
is  superior  to  the  domestic.  This  advantage  can  be  very  accurately 
measured,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  necessary  to  undersell  the  Italian 
product  from  10  to  15  cents  per  case  in  order  to  induce  the  purchase 
of  the  domestic  article  of  the  same  or  even  superior  quahtjy. 

The  next  question  arises  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  if  tne  present 
(hity  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  were  increased  to  2  or  21  cents  per  pound. 
The  present  importations  may  be  stated  at  86,500,000  pounds,  the 
duty  collected  is  $1,300,000.  Practically  90  per  cent  of  the  imports 
are  consumed  by  the  Italian  population  of  this  country,  whose  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  Italian  product  would  be  difficult  to  overcome. 
f\.  large  number  of  Americans  also  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  the 
foreign  article,  and  therefore  it  ia  a  most  reasonable  assumption  that 
the  imports  would  not  be  lessened  in  any  appreciable  degree  by  the 
imposition  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

But  to  state  tlie  case  most  unfavorably  to  our  contention  and 
jissume  that  the  imports  would  decrease,  they  unquestionably  would 
not  fall  off  more  than  20  per  cent.  On  this  basis,  if  the  duty  wi-re 
increased  one-half  cent  per  pound  the  Government  would  collect 
$S4,OO0  more  revenue  than  at  present.  If  the  duty  were  increased 
I  cent  per  pound,  thus  fixing  the  rate  at  21  cents  per  pound,  the  addi- 
tional revenue  collected  on  this  basis  would  be  $430,000.  What  we 
contend,  however,  is  that  the  imports  would  not  decrease  at  all,  and 
if  our  judgment  in  this  regard  is  correct,  and  we  believe  it  is,  the 
increased  revenue  on  the  basis  of  2i  cents  would  be  $865,000. 
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We  are  not  seeking  to  proliibit  the  importation  of  this  merchan- 
dise; we  are  not  seekmg  even  to  curtail  the  amount  of  importations. 
It  is  simply  our  desire  to  be  placed  in  a  position  whereby  we  canpro- 
duce  macaroni  of  a  quality  equal  in  grade  to  that  imported  from  Italy 
and  to  secure  a  fair  living  profit  in  the  face  of  the  absolute  aecessity 
of  selling  our  product  at  approximately  10  cents  per  case  less  thtm 
the  price  at  which  the  Italian  article  of  the  same  quality  is  sold. 
The  imposition  of  an  additional  cent  per  pound  duty  would  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  goods  of  a  better  quality,  it 
being  a  fact  at  the  present  time  that  in  order  to  dispose  or  bis  mer- 
chandise in  competition  with  the  Italian  it  is  necessary  for  the  Ameri- 
can to  sacrifice  quality.  This  naturally  operates  to  tne  ultimate  dis- 
advantage of  the  American  manufacturer,  and  if  the  duty  be  allowed 
to  remain  where  it  is  to-day,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
Italian  manufacturer,  whose  exports  to  this  country  are  constantly 
increasing,  will  have  the  entire  control  of  this  market. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  rate  be  fixed  at  2)  cents  per  pound,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  revenue  S865,000  and  giving  to  the  American 
people  merchandise  of  a  standard  of  quality  which  can  be  sold  on  its 
merits  in  competition  with  the  foreign  article. 
Very  respectfully, 

Atlantic  Macaroni  Company. 


EDWAKD  E.  SCHABFF,  OF  ST.  LOUIS  XEBCHAITTS'  EZCHAVOE, 
imOES  BEKOVAL  OF  DUTY  FAOH  OATS  FOB  SEED. 

St.  IjOuis,  Februari/  6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

HouM  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  At  the  National  Corn  Exposition  held  at  Omaha  last 
December,  the  fact  was  demonstrated  tliat  the  selection  of  com  for 
seed  purposes  had  increased  not  only  the  volume  of  the  crop  but  the 
character  of  same. 

Attention  was  also  forcibly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  oat  crop  was 
deteriorating  both  in  ({uality  and  volume.  A  good  portion  of  the 
oats  received  at  the  principal  markets  of  last  year's  crop  weighed  as 
low  as  20  to  2.'i  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  deterioration  in  the  oat  crop  finds  the  fanner  with  a  very  poor 
selection  of  oats  for  seed,  the  planting  of  this  impoverished  seed 

fiointa  to  a  further  decline  in  the  oat  crop,  which  means  a  loss  to  the 
armer,  grain  dealer,  and  miller,  and  increased  cost  to  the  consumer, 
and  the  mtroduction  of  new  seed  is  imperative. 

It  is  believed  that  this  condition  can  be  very  materially  improved 
by  the  use  of  imported  oats  for  seed  purposes,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate this  movement  it  is  believed  that  if  the  import  duty  of  15  cents 
per  bushel  was  removed  on  oats  imported  for  seed  purposes  only,  it 
would  result  in  a  great  advantage  to  this  important  cereal.     In  behalf 
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of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  of  St.  Louis,  I  call  jour  attention  to 
this  im{>ortant  matter. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  action  in  the  tariff  bill 
looking  to  this  end,  I  am, 
1  ours,  very  truly, 

Edwabd  E.  Schabff, 
President  St.  Louie  MercharUa'  Exchange. 


CHINA  SOY. 


EDWABD  BEKVfiCHE  ft  BBO.,  HEW  TOBE  CITY,  PETITIOH  FOB 
A  KEDUCTIOS  OF  DTTTT  OB  THICK  CHIVA  SOT. 

New  Yobk,  February  I,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Paynb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representaiives,  Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  We  hereby  beg  to  petition  your  honorable  body  to  consider 
reducing  the  tluty  on  tnick  China  soy  in  casks  from  40  to  20  per  cent. 
This  soy  is  a  senucrude  article,  inasmuch  as  the  only  use  to  which  it 
can  possibly  l>e  put  is  the  manufacture  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  of 
which  it  is  only  one  of  its  many  ingredients.  As  it  is  imported  it  can 
not  possibly  be  used  as  a  sauce,  it  being  thick  and  sweet,  in  taste  some- 
what resembling  black-strap  molasses,  as  you  may  convince  yourselves 
from  the  sample  sent  you  to-day.  We  repeat,  China  soy  alone  is  no 
more  a  sauce  tnan  a  heap  of  stones  would  be  a  house.  As  to  its  weight, 
the  same  is  very  nearly  12  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

No  similar  article  is  made  in  this  country,  and  China  soy  being  an 
article  which  can  only,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other  ingre- 
dients, be  used  to  make  Worcestershire  sauce,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  it  should  pay  as  high  a  duty  as  40  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  soy  ipiported  from  Japan  in  bottles  and  kegs  is  a 
thin  liquid  resembling  in  taste  walnut  catsup,  may  be  used  as  a  table 
sauce,  though  so  far  it  has  not  met  with  any  favor.  The  necessary 
distinction  may  be  made  thus; 

China  soy  weighing  over  11  pounds  per  {rsilon,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Japan  soy  weighing  less  than  11  pounds  per  gallon,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  above  rates  of  duty  to  c^iver  only  soy  in  casks  of  40  gallons  or 
more,  all  soy  in  bottles  or  jars  and  in  barrels  of  less  than  40  gallons,  to 
pay  40  per  cent. 


Soy  pays  now  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  sauce,  parafrraph  241. 
We  hope  that  the  above  will  receive  your  kind  consideration,  and 

B  &  Bbo. 
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remain. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Edwabd  BfiNNfeciiK  &  Beo. 
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CABBAGES. 


3.  D.  HAGE  ft  CO.,  VEW  YOKE  CITT,  CLAIM  THAT  THE  Dim 
OS  CABBAGES  PBXTBETS  DfPORTATIOHS. 

80  Wall  Street,  New  Yobk, 

January  16,  1909. 
lion.  Sereno  E-  Paxnb. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meana  Cominittee, 

WasUngUm,  D.  C. 

Sib:  Referring  to  our  letter  of  November  19  on  the  subject  of  cab- 
bage, the  developments  juat  now,  we  believe,  make  a  few  further 
reinarka  pertinent,  as  the  working  of  the  3-cent  duty  is  being  cleulj 
illustrated. 

Owing  to  the  great  drought  from  which  this  country  suffered  dur- 
ing most  of  last  summer  the  late  "winter  cabbage"  was  a  failure,  &nd 
a  great  scarcity  of  native  cabbage  has  already  existed  for  some  time, 
resulting  in  high  prices  all  over  the  countrv  lor  what  remnants  there 
are  left.  Between  now  and  the  end  of  March  there  will  be  hardly 
any  cabbage  to  be  had  anywhere.  If  there  was  no  duty  on  impor- 
tations, large  quantities  would  be  coming  over  from  Denmark,  reliev- 
iiig  the  scarcity.  This  is  what  took  place  in  former  years,  when,  in 
a  certain  winter  of  great  scarcity,  Danish  cabbage  was  shipped  in 
carloads  from  here  aU  over  the  country,  even  into  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  supplying  the  requirements  oi  the  country  at  a  fair  price. 

The  3-cent  duty  per  head,  however,  marks  up  the  price  so  high  that 
importing  always  becomes  next  to  impossible.  And  this  year  it  so 
happens  that  Germany  and  Russia  have  sent  unusually  heavy  orders 
for  Danish  cabbage  and  are  gradually  absorbing  the  whole  supply 
there  at  a  steady  increase  in  price.  The  consequence  is  that  when 
we  tried  to  start  importations  we  were  informed  by  our  correspon- 
dents in  Copenhagen,  the  Largest  dealers  of  cabbage  there  for  export, 
that  the  price  is  now  so  high  as  to  be  equal  to  8  cents  per  head  on 
dock  in  New  York,  without  any  profit  added  either  in  Copenhagen  or 
here.  Expenses  for  handUng  here  amount  to  fully  1  cent  per  head. 
and  with  3  cents  duty  we  are  up  to  a  first  cost  of  12  cents  per  head. 
This  is  so  high  that  it  is  prohibitive.  There  is  always  some  risk  of 
the  goods  spoiling  during  the  voyage  over,  and  with  such  a  high  cost 
price  there  is  no  chance  of  making  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  business, 
much  more  a  risk  of  loss.  ^Ye  would  have  to  count  on  getting  at 
lea-st  13  cents  wholesale,  and  we  can  not  get  it. 

This  business  can  only  be  handled  in  large  lots,  each  shipment  to 
be  cleared  out  promptly  before  the  next  one  comes  in.  Before  the 
cabbuge  reaches  the  comsumers  at  the  retail  .store  it  has  of  necessity 
to  pass  tlirough  several  hands,  and  in  case  of  shipping  it  out  West, 
where  most  of  it  would  go,  freight  and  other  expenses  always  will  add 
a  good  deal  to  the  price.  When  starting  with  13  cents,  nobody  can 
take  hold,  because  the  various  markets  can  not  absorb  it.  There  is 
a  limit  to  what  the  people  who  consume  cabbage  can  pay,  as  they  are 
mostly  all  poor. 

If  there  was  no  duty,  large  quantities  of  fine  Danish  cabbage  would 
now  be  coining  in  here  and  would  be  obtainable  at  fair  prices  all  over. 
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But  under  existing  circumstances  nothing  cftu  be  done,  and  wliile  a 
(ew  occasional  conetgnments  may  atrive,  there  will  be  no  real  relief 
of  the  actual  scarcity  existing  here. 

We  beg,  therefore,  again  to  present  our  recommendation  to  put 
cabbage  back  on  the  free  list,  or  verr  near  toil.  Asarevenue  producer 
the  article  is  negligible,  while  the  auty  does  keep  away  just  now  from 
the  people  of  this  country  an  excellent  and  fiivorite  vegetable  without 
benefiting  anybody. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  D.  Haoe  &  Co. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

[Paragraph  252.] 

THE  HETHEBLASD  CHAMBER  OF  COKMEECE  IH  AJEEKICA  SUB- 
lUTS  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  KITRSERT  STOCK. 

Washington,  U.  C,  February  6, 1909. 

COMUITTEB  ON    WaYS    AND   MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlbhen:  The  Xetherland  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  America, 
having  read  with  much  interest  the  arguments  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  favor  of  a  liigner  tariff  on  nursery 
stock,  herewith  respectfully  submits  some  counter  ai^uments  laid 
before  them  by  some  importers  of  Holland  nursery  stock  in  this 
country. 

Keferring  to  the  mixed  duties  which  are  now  levied  on  some  stock, 
it  is  argued  that  the  claimed  hardship  imposed  on  this  account  on 
the  nurseryman  b  more  imaginary  than  real,  and  that  the  re^ultint; 
tines  and  [tenatties  are  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  shippers  regarding  the  rulings  of  the  custom-house.  In  this 
way  the  importing  of  such  stock  does  not  differ  from  any  otiier  import 
business,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  Importers  in  this  country 
supply  their  correspondents  abroad  with  the  necessary  information 
to  enable  them  to  have  their  consular  invoices  made  out  correctly. 

Treating  the  matter  as  an  issue  for  protection  of  home  iiuhistry, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  goods  imported  in  this  country  do  not  come  into 
competition  with  native  stock,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  partly  of 
other  kinds  which  are  not  grown  in  this  country  at  all  or  are  better 
(lualitics  than  those  which  the  home  market  offers. 

It  is  feared  that  some  of  the  proposed  increased  duties  would  be 
prohibitive  and  would  cause  cessation  of  import  of  some  kinds  en- 
tirely, thus  depriving  the  Government  of  revenue.  The  public  would 
have  to  fall  back  entirely  on  the  inferior  quahties  protiuced  by  the 
home  industry,  for  which  the  nurserymen  would  not  fail  to  charge  as 
high  a  price  as  compatible  with  the  import  duty.  The  only  ones  who 
would  consequently  reap  benefits  from  such  increased  duties  would 
be  the  nurserymen,  while  the  consuming  public  and  the  Government 
would  be  the  sufferers. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  Holland  is  lower  than  in  this 
country^  but  takinginto  consideration  that  the  nurseryman  in  Holland 
keeps  nis  hands  in  his  service  the  whole  year  round,  while  his  col- 
leagues in  the  United  States  only  hire  their  men  for  the  planting  and 
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packing  season  and  Bend  them  awey  as  sooo  &a  this  is  over,  do  not  pay 
them  any  day  when  rain  or  other  weather  conditions  prevent  them 
from  working,  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  per  year  to  each  laborer 
which,  as  a  very  important  item  has  to  be  figured  in  on  the  cost  pricp 
of  the  stock,  is  about  the  same  in  both  countries. 

The  system  in  vogue  in  Holland  has  resulted  in  creating  a  class  of 
skilled  laborers,  while  the  temporary  employment  which  the  same 
class  of  people  can  get  here  makes  it  necessary  for  the  nursefyooan 
to  engage  a  new  crew  every  season.  This  causes  that  he  can  seldom 
get  anybody  who  is  acquamted  with  the  trade,  and  under  these  con- 
ditions it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  he  can  only  grow  the  coarse 
varieties  of  stock.  Furthermore,  the  Holland  nurseryman  is  our- 
seryman  and  nothing  else,  doing  all  he  can  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
results  by  choosing  the  best  suitable  location  for  his  nursery,  putting 
the  soil  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible,  etc.  The  nurseryman  in 
the  United  States,  however,  in  many  instances  is  land  speculator 
first  and  nurseryman  as  a  second  consideration  only.  By  this  i.'^ 
meant  that  nurseries  are  often  started  in  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city, 
on  soil  entirely  unsuited  for  this  purpose,  but  solely  with  a  view 
toward  selling  this  property  later  as  building  lots.  It  is  claimed 
that  if  the  nurseryman  in  this  country  followed  the  same  careful 
methods  as  are  in  vogue  abroad,  kept  his  employees  through  the  whole 
year,  keeping  them  busy  during  the  winter  months  making  mats  for 
protecting  the  young  stock  in  spring,  and  similar  kinds  of  work,  thf 
results  they  could  obtain  would  soon  put  them  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  any  imported  stock,  which,  over  and  above 
the  tariff,  has  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  ocean  freight,  which  is 
certainly  no  small  item  on  b.  bulky  article  like  nursery  stock.  An 
increase  in  duties  would  mean  a  continuation  of  inefficient  methods, 
while  a  lowering  of  the  tarilf  would  force  the  American  nurserymen 
to  improve  their  methods  and  to  employ  their  labor  for  a  longer  time 
than  IS  now  the  case. 

As  claimed  above,  the  increase  of  duty  in  many  cases  would 
mean  that  the  public  is  forced  to  buy  inferior  stoclc  at  top  prices 
and  wosld  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue,  in  illustration  of 
which  we  give  the  following  exaniples: 

Kose  plants. — It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on  these  from  2 Jcents 
to  4  cents  per  plant.  Considering  that  these  cost  only  $24  per  1,00(1 
or  about  2i  cents  per  plant,  it  would  seem  that  the  present  duty  of 
about  100  per  cent  ought  to  give  the  home  grower  sufficient  protection 
and  that  an  increase  of  duty  to  4  cents  per  plant  would  be  an  impo- 
sition on  the  public.  Such  duty  would  make  importation  impossible 
and  would  throw  the  public  back  entirely  on  the  noine-grown  article, 
which  is  of  inferior  ouahtj'. 

Coniferse,  on  whicn  the  duty  is  now  25  per  cent,  it  is  asked  that  a 
duty  be  pliiced  of  15  cents  per  foot  on  all  coniferse,  2  or  more  feet  in 
height.  Considering  the  large  range  of  valuer  of  coniferH>,  in  some 
cases  this  would  be  a  low  rate  of  duty  and  in  other  cases  preposterously 
high.  Such  duty  would  entirely  prevent  the  importation  of  the  lower 
grades,  which  are  anyway  only  imported  when  there  is  a  shortage  in 
the  home  supply,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  can  not  be 
sold  at  a  low  enough  price  to  compete  with  the  home-grown  article. 
This  rate,  however,  would  not  prevent  the  importation  of  the  better 
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grades,  which  are  not  grown  here  at  all.  For  these  reasons  it  ia 
&i^ed  that  the  existing  rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  should 
be  maintained. 

PROPOSED  DUTY  OP  5  CENTS  PER  PLANT  ON  DECIDUOUS  SHEUBS  2  FEET 
OR   HOKE   IN   BEIOHT. 

Ab  an  example  we  quote  Hydrangea  panicuUUa  grandifiora,  of  which 
annually  thousands  of  planta  are  imported.  These  cost  S30  per  1,0U0 
planta  or,  plus  the  existing  duty  of  25  per  cent,  $37.50-  The  proposed 
duty  of  5  cents  per  plant  would  make  the  coat  $80  per  1,000,  while 
even  now  American  growers  sell  their  product  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
imported  article  and  make  a  profit,  and  the  fact  that  the  foreign- 
grown  plants  bring  higher  price  is  only  due  to  quality. 

Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  bulbs  are  asked  to  6e  placed  on  the 
free  list,  as  they  are  not  grown  in  this  country.  As  the  free  admission 
of  these  articles  would  certainly  increase  the  consumption  and  foster 
trade,  we  can  only  welcome  such  proposal,  but  if  the  Govemment 
6nds  it  advisable  to  levy  a  duty  on  these  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
we  have  no  arguments  to  offer  against  such  taxation. 
,    Submitted  by; 

The  Nbtubhland  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  America, 
D.  G.  Boissevain,  President. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS. 

[Paragraph  252.] 

EIXICOTT  D.  CUKTIS.  HEW  TORE  CITY,  THUTES  DUTT  SHOITLD 
BE  BEHOVED  FBOH  EVERQEEEN  SEEDLIITeS. 

62  William  Street,  New  York  City, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa.'<hington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  Forest  planting  is  confined  almost  enliiTly  to  lands 
uiisuite<l  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  especially  to  lands  wliich  have 
heen  abandoned  as  farm  lands  and  are  now  growing  up  to  brush. 
This  type  of  land  is  extensive  in  all  the  States  in  and  ea,st  of  the 
Ajipals^ian  Mountains.  Almost  every  farm  of  any  size  in  these 
States  includes  a  certain  amount  of  this  sort  of  land. 

The  plants  used  for  reforesting  are  almost  entirely  evergreens,  and 
th«  sizes  which  have  been  found  most  suitable  are  two-year-old  seed- 
lings and  three-year-old  transplants.  Ono-yoar-old  trees  are  hardly 
e*<T  large  enough  for  planting  out,  and  four-year  transplants  have 
Uk>  slight  an  advantage  over  the  three-3'ear-old  trees  to  justify  their 
uKt-,  except  in  exceptional  cases. 

'Fhe  most  approved  method  in  New  Yoik  and  New  Engian<l  is  to 
plant  these  trees  at  the  rate  of  about  S  by  6  feet,  miiking  nearly 
1..TIK)  trees  to  each  acre.  The  labor  cost  of  setting  out  trees  of  this 
kind  under  favorable  circumstances  is  about  S2.25  per  acre.  The 
largest  item  in  the  cost  of  reforesling  Ls,  therefore,  the  cost  of  the 
trens.     In  gi-neral,  it  may  bo  said  (hat  oxiwrience  in  New  Vof^^f^* 
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New  Giifcland  prov«s  tbftt  two-year  seedlinj^  can  be  used  for  ihis 
purpose  when  they  do  not  have  to  be  shipped  far,  but,  in  eeneral, 
three-year-old  transplanted  trees  are  much  oetter  and  are  well  vortli 
the  auditional  cost. 

With  2-jear  seedhngs  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  replanting 
necessary,  which  will  increase  the  labor  cost  considerably,  while 
with  transplanted  trees  the  loss  should  not  be  ereater  than  10  per 
cent,  which  will  make  no  material  diflference  in  the  future  forest. 

I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the  cost  of  trees  both 
in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  together  with  the  cost  of  importing 
nitd  the  per  cent  of  duty  at  the  present  rate. 

For  the  expense  of  raising  similar  trees  in  the  United  States  iIk 
fi^rui*^  have  been  taken  from  a  bulletin  in  course  of  preparation  br 
the  Division  of  Forestry,  and  they  are  corroborated  by  mformalion 
which  I  have  obtained  from  independent  sources. 

The  species  of  trees  which  I  have  selected  for  this  table  are  the  onfs 
which  are  moat  used  in  this  work  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  prices  given  below  are  per  thousand  trees. 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coat  of  reforesting ' 
acre  of  land  with  white-pine  seedlings,  imported  from  Gennany  sod 
planted  at  the  rate  of  1,500  per  acre,  will  amount  to  $3.90,  and  if 
3-year  transplanted  trees  are  used  the  cost  wUI  be  increased  toverj 
nearly  $7  per  acre,  /^  ~  i 
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For  the  spring  of  1908  white  pines  could  be  obtained  in  Germany 
for  $1.51  per  thousand  and  could  be  delivered  in  New  York  at  a  cost 
notexceeding  f3.50  per  thousand,  which  reduced  the  C08t  of  plants 
per  acre  to  S5.2f>,  at  which  price  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily  done. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ordinary  farmer  or  landowner  can  be 
induced  to  reforest  his  waste  land  where  the  cost  of  material  is  over 
S5.50  per  acre,  for  the  labor  cost  will  increase  this  to  a  total  per  acre 
cost  of  $7.75,  which  is  often  considerably  more  than  the  land  is  worth, 

A  point  particularly  to  be  noticed  about  the  above  table  is,  however, 
that  even  with  a  dutv  of  from  68  to  265  per  cent  on  German  seedlings 
they  can  yet  be  sola  in  this  country  at  a  less  price  than  American- 
raised  seedlings,  and  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  would  not 
change  this  resiilt. 

It  should  further  be  noticed,  and  tliis  is  the  most  important  fact 
to  which  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee,  that  trans- 
planted trees,  upon  which  the  ordmary  landowner  or  farmer  without 
forestry  experience  must  place  his  cluef  reliance,  can  practicallj'  not 
be  bought  in  this  coimtry  at  any  reasonable  price.  It  is  impossible 
to  use  white  pine,  the  most  important  lumber  tree  in  this  country 
for  reforesting  land,  when  the  transplanted  trees  c^st  $18  per  tliou- 
sand,  the  lowest  price  at  which  they  were  offered  by  any  nurserv'mon 
in  this  country  m  the  spring  of  1908.  The  nurserymen  mentioned 
above  are  among  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  the  prices  which 
I  have  given  are  all  from  their  printed  catalojjues  sent  me  in  the 
spring  of  1908  in  reply  to  my  request  for  quotations  on  stock  for  forest 
planting. 

I  desire  further  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  raising  of  trees  for  forest  planting  is  a  comparatively  new 
industry,  that  very  little  capital  has  been  invested  in  it,  and  that  the 
entire  removal  of  the  duty  on  this  class  of  trees  will  be  attended  with 
Ho  great  loss  to  anyone. 

"flie  statement  in  Mr.  Hill's  letter  to  the  committee  that  he  lias 
200,000,000  evei^reen  seedlings  for  forest  planting  is  evidently  a 
typc^raphical  error.  These  trees  for  forest  planting  will  not  average 
over  3  years  old,  so  that  if  the  statement  were  true  Mr.  Hill  would  be 
selling  about  70,000,000  seedlings  per  annum,  or  enough  to  forest 
about  45,000  acres.  It  can  be  positively  stated  that  no  reforestation 
is  being  done  on  this  scale.  Probably  no  concern  is  planting  more 
than  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  Adirondack  forests,  and  the  total 
area  planted  by  them  in  1907  was  about  300  acres.  Less  than  500 
acres  were  planted  in  1907  in  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  m  the  whole  United  States  10,000  acres  of  evergreen  forest 
seedlings  have  ever  been  planted  in  any  one  year.  Mr.  Hill's  state- 
ment, therefore,  is,  as  printed,  not  correct. 

It  should  further  be  stated  that  comparatively  few  importations  of 
forest  seedhngs  are  made  by  the  consumer,  most  of  this  business 
being  in  the  hands  of  nurserymen  who  make  a  specialty  of  importing 
the  stock.  Further  than  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  European  stocK 
can  be  successfully  shipped  very  far  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as 
the  trees  will  not  stand  a  longer  journey.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  any  tariff  on  evergreen  seedhngs  is  a  biinlen  (m  the  eastern  con- 
sumer and  does  not  affect  the  western  market  of  the  western  producer 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 
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Wheti  we  conxider  the  latge  aatOB  that  the  national  and  state 
governnient-s  are  spending  on  forestry  propaganda  and  that  the 
landowner  must  wait  some  forty  years  for  liis  crop,  it  seems  both 
unwise  an<l  imnecessary  to  put  any  additional  burden  on  the  cost  oF 
planting  fort-sts.  It  ia  only  the  very  wealthy  who  will  use  planting 
stock  ttt  a  cost  of  $4.05  per  thousana,  which  is  the  cost  of  woite-pine 
traiL»plaiits  delivered  in  New  York  this  spring.  The  elimination  of 
the  dutv  will  bring  thia  cost  down  to  $3.25  per  thousand,  placing  tlie 
trees  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  The  continuance  of  the  duty 
will  restrict  planting  to  persons  of  wealth  or  to  lai^e  corporatioD$ 
who  will  raise  their  own  planfg.  The  status  of  the  Ainerican  grower 
of  seedlings  will  not  be  affected  by  the  removal  of  this  duty,  while 
forestry  will  at  least  be  made  possible  to  many  millions  of  lanaowners. 

KesiM-ct  fully  submitted. 

Elucott  D.  Cubtis. 


IParagrapli  254.] 

C.  C.  HORSE  A  CO.,  SAH  FSABCISCO,  CA£.,  SEED  aROWESS  AMD 

DEALERS.  RECOKHEND  SPECIFIC  DUTIES   FOR  ALL  CLASSES 

OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

48-56  Jackson  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal,,  January  IS,  1909. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Neeuham, 

House  of  Ileprent-rittitives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  various  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Meaii.'^ 
Committee  you  have  probably  heard  from  the  American  Seed  Tratle 
Association,  and  the  Wholesale  Seetlsmen's  League,  in  regard  to 
clianiiing  the  duty  on  seeds  to  read  "siiecific"  instead  of  "  ad  valorem." 

while  the  im])ortetion  of  seeds  is  a  smalt  item  as  compared  with  the 
majority  of  the  list  that  your  honorable  body  must  consider,  we  trust 
that  the  commit  tee  will  feel  disposed  to  make  the  changes  as  requfsteit 
by  the  seed  trade. 

irnderseparatecover  we  are  mailing  you  one  of  our  retail  catalogues. 
You  will  find  in  the  seed  portion  of  tnii*  catalogue  we  list  1.360  items, 
of  which  55l>  items  are  vegetable,  farm,  and  field  seeds.  Of  this 
latter  division,  14!)  items  are  usually  imported  by  us,  having  a  value 
of  HO  per  cent  of  our  total  requirements;  224  items  purchasetlby  usin 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have  a  value  of  70  per  cent  of 
our  total  requirements:  1S3  itenLsare  grown  by  ourselves,  and  havei 
value  of  10  per  cent  of  our  total  requirements.  Of  flower  seeds,  we 
list  804  items,  and  of  these  591  items  are  imported  by  us  and  reprosenl 
a  value  of  50  percent  of  our  total  requirements;  62  items  are  purcbaseil 
by  us  in  various  parts  of  (he  I'nited  States,  and  have  a  value  of  10  per 
cent  of  our  total  requirements:  151  items  are  grown  by  ourselves 
(mostly  sweet  pcasj,  and  represent  a  value  of  40  per  cent  of  our  t^ital 
requirements. 

You  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely  nec^ssair  that  we  import  quite 
a  large  percentHge  of  the  seeds  that  we  handle.  There  is  no  duty  Bt 
present  on  flower  seeds,  but  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per 
cent  iyi\  vegetable  seeds,  and  the  present  method  of  importing  maW 
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it  ftlmoBt  impossible  to  nYoid  constant  misunderstandings  with  the 
customs  authorities,  although  all  of  these  officials  do  their  utmost 
to  be  fair  and  just. 

Moflt  of  the  vegetable  seeds  we  import  are  contracted  for  twoyears 
ii)  advance,  and  there  are  so  many  changes  in  conditions  and  crops 
before  the  seed  is  delivered  that  there  is  almost  sure  to  he  a  change 
iu  the  price  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  alt  that  a  specific  duty  will  be  the  fairest 
tariff,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee  can  make  this 
change  in  the  schedule. 

Knowing  that  you  understand  California  conditions  rather  better 
than  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you,  and.  thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  we  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co., 

Seed  Growers  and  Dealers. 
Per  Lester  L.  Morse, 

President  and  Manager, 

CODFISH,  MACKEREL,  AND  HERRING. 

[Paragraphfi  260  and  261.] 

TEE  QLOUGES'raK  (MASS.)  BOARD  OF  TRADE  URGES  THAT  THERE 
BE  NO  REDUCTION  OF  DITTIES  ON  FISH. 

Washington,  January  15,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Sib:  I  inclose  herewith  a  brief  from  the  president  of  the 
Gloucester  Board  of  Trade,  representing  the  fish  producers  of  that  . 
city. 

In  this  brief  he  protests  against  any  reduction  in  the  present  duty 
on  codfish,  herring,  and  mackerel.  He  points  out  that  the  wages  of 
fish  handlers  are  about  twice  as  high  in  the  United  States  as  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  ho  also  invites  attention  to  the  comparative  cost  last  year 
of  building  the  fishing  schooner  Clintonia,  of  Gloucester,  and  its  twin, 
the  fishing  schooner  Clintonia,  of  Liinenberg,  Nova  Scotia.  The_ 
Clintonia,  of  Lunenberg,  cost,  fully  equipped,  $9,400,  while  the  Olin^ 
ionia.  of  Gloucester,  fuUy  equipped,  cost  $15,600. 

It  is  also  stated  in  -the  letter  that  the  fish  business  in  Gloucester 
has  never  produced  a  man  wealthy  enough  to  retire  from  the  business. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  P.  Gaednbh. 

Gloucester  Board  op  Trade, 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  January  I4,  1909. 
Congressman  A.  P.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  Having  learned  that  certain  commission  men  in  other 
cities  have  started  an  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty 
on  salt  fish,  and  knowing  that  any  reduction  of  duties  would  be  a  greajt 
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hftrdsbip  on  the  producers  of  this  commodity,  I  considered  it  wise  to 
present  our  case  to  you  and  ask  you  to  landly  put  it  before  the 
proper  authorities. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  protection  is  necessary,  but  the 
principal  ones  are: 

First.  The  great  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  here  and  in  the 
provinces  and  Newfoundland. 

Second.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  our  vessels  and  the 
cost  of  those  made  in  these  other  countries. 

Third.  The  greater  cost  and  higher  standard  of  hving  of  our  people 
as  compared  with  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

Labor.- — I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the  lai^  producers  and  vessel 
owners  in  Nova  Scotia  in  which  he  states  that  men  who  work  on  fish 
are  paid  from  12  to  15  cents  per  hour,  while  our  men  are  paid  from 
27^  to  32^  cents  per  hour.  It  is  impossible  to  state  just  what  pro- 
portion the  labor  cost  is  to  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  product 
on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  price  of  codfish.  The  fact  tnat  our 
men  on  board  the  vessels  catching  fish  are  not  paid  by  the  day  or 
month  but  are  shareholders  in  the  voyage  and  are  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  monejy  that  the  whole  trip  sells  for  when  the  vessel 
arrives,  also  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  making  an  accurate  estimate 
of  what  proportion  the  labor  cost  is  to  the  whole.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  state  that  the  sanie  ratio  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  on 
board  the  vessels  exists  as  in  handling  the  fish  on  the  wharf  after 
they  are  landed  from  the  vessels. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  accurate  account  of  the  wages  paid 
in  Newfoundland  from  men  working  on  fish,  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  lower  than  Nova  Scotia,  I  do  know,  however,  that 
on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  cod- 
fish that  are  dressed  ashore  are  caught,  the  men  catch  the  fish  and 
the  women  and  children  dress  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
in  the  Green  Bay  and  White  Bay  districts,  and  also  farther  north 
on  this  Newfoundland  coast,  the  men  go  out  in  their  boats  in  the 
morning  and  bring  the  fish  in  round  just  as  they  are  caught,  and 
the  women  and  children  of  the  family  take  out  the  entrails,  cut  off 
the  heads,  and  remove  the  backbone  of  the  fish,  and  also  salt  it ;  so 
that  the  only  part  of  the  business  done  by  the  men  is  the  actual 
catching  of  the  fish.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this,  and  to  the  comparatively  light  cost  of 
labor  there. 

We  have  a  great  many  different  grades  and  styles  of  packing  cod- 
fish, which  makes  it  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  preparing  for  the  market,  but  on  the  higher  grades  of  fish,  where 
the  bones  are  all  removed,  I  consider  that  approximately  2  cents  per 
pound  labor  cost  from  the  time  the  fish  comes  from  the  vessel  until 
it  is  packed  in  the  small  package  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  This 
together  with  the  extra  cost  of  producing  the  fish  on  board  of  our 
vessels  will  more  than  offset  the  protection  that  we  are  getting,  and 
we  could  not  compete  even  with  the  duty  were  it  not  for  tte  fact 
that  our  men  work  harder,  and  on  a  great  part  of  our  product  we  are 
nearer  the  consuming  centers  than  they  are  and  thereby  make  a 
saving  in  freight- 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  lumber,  labor,  and  most  everything  that 
goes  into  the  construction  of  our  vesaelB  is  so  much  higher  here  than 
m  NoTa  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  our  vessels  cost  us  a  great  deal 
more  than  theirs.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  will  take  the  schooner 
Cliiitonia,  which  was  built  here  last  year  for  Orlando  Merchant,  and 
the  schooner  Clintonia  of  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  built  at  the  same 
time  and  off  the  same  model,  beini;  exactly  the  same  size,  and  there- 
fore should  be  of  equal  value.  The  captain  and  part  owner  of  the 
Nora  Scotia  vessel,  however,  told  me  that  he  considered  his  vessel 
better  on  account  of  the  larger  amount  of  hard  wood  being  put  in  her 
than  in  the  Gloucester  schooner.  This  Nova  Scotia  Clintonia  cost, 
ready  for  the  Banks,  $9,400,  while  the  Gloucester  Clintonia  cost 
$15,600.  Part  of  this  difference  was  due  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
fishing  gear,  dories,  hooks,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  lower  standard  of 
living  01  their  men  than  ours,  as  this  amount  included  provisions  as 
weL. 

Now,  please  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  vessel  of  this 
type  in  Gloucester  will  depreciate  S2,000  the  hrst  year,  $1,500  the 
second,  $1,000  the  third,  and  so  on  in  proportion  until  she  gets  down 
to  about  $7,000,  at  which  figure  we  carry  her  for  some  time. 

There  is  also  the  dai^er  of  losing  a  vessel,  which  is  always  with  us, 
and  you  will  readily  see  that  we  are  taking  the  same  chance  with  a 
vessel  that  costs  $15,600  as  they  are  with  theii-s  that  costs  $9,400. 
The  Newfoundland  vessels  are  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  the  Nova 
Scotia;  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  vessels  that  have  done 
service  here  and  become  too  old  and  unsafe  for  our  men  to  go  in. 
The  Newfoundlanders,  however,  can  use  them,  as  they  are  so  near 
the  fishing  grounds,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  fish  right  near  the 
shore  and  escape  the  storms.  Our  vessels,  however,  are  used  in  the 
deep-sea  fisheiy,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  have  the  very 
Jinest  type  in  order  to  enable  them  to  stand  the  batthng  that  they 
get  in  the  winter  time  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  Banks 

All  that  I  have  said  in  reference  to  the  codfish  applies  to  the  her- 
ring, excepting  there  is  not  so  much  labor  on  the  herring  after  they 
are  landed  from  the  vessel  as  on  codfish.  We  are  at  the  same  dis- 
advantage, however,  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the  vessels  and  running 
them  is  concerned.  This,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  w^es 
paid  to  the  men,  is  fully  equal  to  the  amount  of  protection  we  get 
from  the  United  States  Government.  On  an  ordinary  Newfoundland 
herring  voyage  a  Nova  Scotia  vessel  has  advantages  enough  to  offset 
the  protection  we  get.  To  substantiate  this  statement  I  can  show 
you  that  Gloucester  men  have  gone  to  Nova  Scotia  and  chartered 
Nova  Scotia  vessels  to  go  to  Newfoundland  for  frozen  herring  and 

E ay  the  duty  rather  than  charter  a  Gloucester  vessel  and  have  the 
erring  admitted  free.  As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  we  have  very 
little  argument  for  a  duty  on  mackerel,  as  there  is  very  little  labor 
on  this  class  of  goods.  However,  we  still  have  the  cost  of  ve^els 
and  also  their  maintenance  to  contend  with,  and  we  therefore  feel 
that  the  duty  on  mackerel  is  a  necessity.  In  addition  to  these  other 
advantages  that  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  have,  there  is  the  bounty 
paid  by  the  government,  and  I  also  understand  that  the  government 
has  heipeil  to  build  cold  storage  plants  along  the  coast  in  order  to 
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enable  the  fishermen  to  get  their  bait  cheaper  and  also  to  have  it 
ready  for  them  at  all  times. 

We  can  not  continue  to  carry  on  the  salt-fish  business  without 
the  protection  we  are  now  getting,  and  if  it  ia  removed  the  result 
will  be  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  Nova  Scotian  with 
his  cheaper  vessels,  cheaper  labor,  etc.,  wiil  have  the  business.  I 
can  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any  advantage  derived  by  the  con- 
sumer if  this  condition  ia  brought  about,  as  there  will  be  Dotbing  to 
prevent  the  Nova  Scotia  dealer  getting  as  much  for  his  fish  as  we 
do  now,  when  he  has  the  market  to  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  merely  add  that  there  is  no  monopoly  here 
in  the  salt-fiah  business,  antf  our  business  is  carried  on  at  a  very 
small  margin  of  profit.  There  are  many  concerns  here  all  acting 
independently,  competing  all  the  time,  both  in  buying  and  selhng, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  there  is  not  a  rich  man  engaged  in  the 
business.  In  all  the  years  that  this  business  has  been  carried  on  in 
Gloucester  the  industry  has  never  produced  a  man  wealthy  enough 
to  retire  from  business. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thos.  J.  Carroll, 

President  Ghuceater  Board  of  Trade. 


PINEAPPLES. 

tParagrtiphs  263  aod  268.] 

EON.  J.   EALAiriAirAOLE,   DEIEQATE   FBOH  HAWAn,   STJBKITS 
BSIEF  SELATITE  TO  CANKED  AND  FBESH  PINEAPPLES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Janvari/  18, 1909. 
Hon.  Seheno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Since  you  have  personally  visited  Hawaii  and  have 
s  general  knowledge  of  tlie  great  importance  of  the  pineapple  industry 
to  the  best  development  of  those  islands,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  pineapples. 

First,  in  respect  to  the  last  clause  of  par^raph  263,  recent  court 
decisions  have  almost  wholly  changed  the  apparent  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Dingley  Act,  and  now  admit  all  canned  pineapples  as 
"preserved  in  their  own  juice,"  even  though  containing  as  high  as  3.3 
per  cent  of  sugar.  As  a  result,  canned  pineapples,  instead  or  having 
the  protection  of  1  cent  per  i)ound  plus  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  ac- 
corded to  all  other  caimed  fniifs,  have  only  the  25  per  c*nt  ad  valorem, 
which  amounts  in  practice  to  aliout  one-half  the  other  duty. 

When  the  Dingloy  Act  passed  the  House  it  did  not  contain  the 
sejiarate  clause  of  paragraph  :*fi3  for  pineapples;  as  inserted  in  the 
Senate  and  ngrei'il  to  by  the  House  it  was  understood  to  cover  only 
piiwapplcs  coiiliiiiii'il  in  tlicir  own  juice. 

Under  the  iircscnt  misinterpretation  of  the  law  it  is  clear  that  the 
Sinsiai»()re  and  Balinina  packci's  have  the  benefit  of  free  entiy  forthe 
sugar  contained  in  the  pineapples,  beside  the  advantage  of  free  tin 
and  immensely  clicai)cr  labor. 

To  correct  this,  the  lust  clause  of  paragraph  263  should  have  added 
to  it  the  wonls  ''without  sugar  or  spirits  added  thereto^" qo [r 
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With  respect  to  freSh  pineapples  the  present  duty  is  very  insuffi- 
cient and  is  far  below  that  provided  for  all  other  American-grown 
fniita. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Florida  and  Hawaiian  growers  can  now  supply  the 
larger  part  of  the  fresh  pineapples  consumed  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  subject  them  to  a  ruinous  competition  with 
foreign  growers,  such  as  is  not  permitted  in  the  case  of  any  other 
fruit,  and  clearly  should  not  be  in  any  line  of  American  industry. 

As  regards  the  request  of  the  Baltimore  packers  that  they  should 
have  free  entry  of  fresh  pineapples  for  cannmg,  this  is  merely  a  move 
on  their  part  to  prevent  a  proper  increase  in  the  duty  on  the  fresh 
pines.  Clearly  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  have  free 
pineapples  for  canning  than  there  is  why  packers  of  orange  marma- 
Ude  should  have  duty-free  oranges. 

The  present  insufhcient  duty  on  fresh  pineapples  is  not  only  a 
barrier  to  the  domestic  producer  for  the  fretih-fruit  trade,  but  it  also 
undermines  the  canned  pineapple  business  by  admitting  fruit  for 
packing  that  is  produced  under  enormously  cheaper  conditions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  cubic  foot  rate  of  paragraph  268  is  based 
on  an  estimate  of  10  pineapples  to  the  foot,  whereas  the  actual  aver- 
se is  15  per  cubic  foot,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  cubic 
foot  rate  oy  one-half,  merely  to  make  it  a  proper  equivalent  to  the 
present  low  rate  per  thousand. 

-If  a  rate  of  112  or  $15  per  thousand  were  made  on  fresh  pineapples 
and  the  equivalent  made  on  a  basis  of  15  pines  to  the  cubic  foot,  it 
would  not  be  a  prohibitive  rate  for  the  fresh  fruit  trade;  it  would 
merely  prevent  the  dumping  of  surplus  stock  fi-om  Cuba,  and  such  a 
rate  would  doubtless  yield  lully  as  much  revenue  as  the  present  rate. 
Even  that  would  be  a  far  lower  rate  than  is  imposed  on  any  other 
variety  of  fresh  fruit  that  competes  with  domestic  production. 

The  pineapple  industry  of  Hawaii  is  one  that  greatly  helps  in  mak- 
ing possible  a  citizen  agricultural  population  in  those  islands.  For 
this  important  reason,  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  of  protec- 
tion, it  is  earnestly  desired  and  highly  proper  that  pineapples  should 
be  given  protection  more  nearly  appruaclung  that  accorded  to  other 
domestic  fruits. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  K.  Kalanianaoi.e, 

Delegate  from  Hawaii. 


TAAIOnS  HEW  TOBK  IKFOETERS  OF  CUBAK  PINEAPPLES  FILE 
StrPPLEHENTAL  BRIEF  XS  FAVOR  OF  THE  DtTTT  FREE  AD- 
HSSIOir  OF  CTTBAH  FRUIT. 

New  York  City,  Fehrmry  16,  1909. 

COMMITTEB   ON   WaYS    AND   MeASS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  importers  of  pineapples  from  Cuba, 
beg  to  submit  this  supplementary  statement  pertaimng  to  the  matter 
of  tariff  duty  on  Cuban  pineapples. 

We  refer  the  committee  to  our  first  statement,  and  would  here 
emphasize  and  repeat  that  the  industry  of  pinonpplc  growing,  har- 
vesting, transporting,  and  marketing  is  chiefly  an  American  indnstp^^t: 
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wherein  s  large  portion  of  the  capital  invested  &nd  labor  employed  is 
American,  and  also  wherein  the  wrapping  paper,  ste*I  nails,  and  box 
materials  are  all  purchased  from  the  factories  and  dealers  located  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  transportation  of  these  supplies  to  Cubs 
and  of  the  pineapples  from  Cuba  to  the  several  ports  of  entry  in  ibe 
United  States  is  in  American  bottoms. 

And  in  addition  to  the  above  repetition  and  claim  that  we  represent 
that  which  is  largely  an  American  enterprise,  we  beg  to  state  that  in 
the  three  questions  or  points  involved  in  tne  assessment  of  tariiT  duties, 
namely,  the  protection  of  American  industries,  capital,  and  labor,  the 
revenue  derived  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  the  interests 
of  the  people  at  large  in  the  articles  taxed,  there  is  little  or  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  levying  a  duty  upon  Cuban  pineapples,  because — 

First.  As  to  the  feature  of  prof^cfion  to  American  industries,  it  is 
well  known  that  pineapples  are  produced  in  lai^e  marketable  quan- 
tities in  the  State  of  Florida  only,  and  90  per  cent  or  more  of  these 
are  raised  along  the  Florida  east  coast — from  Fort  Pierce  to  Miami.  A 
list  of  pineapple  growers  in  this  territory,  prepared  by  reliable  trans- 
portiition  agents,  shows  that  there  are  less  than  200  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  pineapples  for  market,  but  over  80  percent 
of  these  are  engaged  also  in  addition  to  pineapple  production  Jn  rais- 
ing vegetables  and  other  fruits.  Then,  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  by  these  pineapple  growers,  it  is  fairly  within  the  facts  to 
allege  that  the  lai^est  item  of  their  investment  in  Florida  pineapple 
fields  is  not  cash  or  money  capital,  but  it  is  the  personal  time  and 
labor  of  the  o-a  nerfi.  Tlie  firat  cost  of  the  land  avera^s  less  than  $25 
an  acre,  to  which  is  added  expenses  for  clearing,  fertiUzing,  planting, 
cultivating  up  to  the  time  of  fruitage,  which  aggregate  about  S50  per 
acre,  from  which  is  gathered  the  first  season  tiom  100  to  300  crates 
of  pineapples  that  return  a  net  average  to  the  grower  of  $1  per  crate, 
or  from  8150  to  8300  per  acre  net  profit  per  year,  which  increases 
yearly  for  five  years  with  a  decrease  of  expenses  equal  to  the  firsi 
expenditures  for  laud,  clearing,  planting,  and  the  greater  part  of 
exi>pns<'s  for  labor  in  cultivation. 

Wherefore  the  amount  of  capital  involved  in  the  Florida  pineapple 
industry  is  in  fact  a  minimum  element  and  finds  its  highest  reward  in 
the  profit  derived  therefrom  and  does  not  require  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  high  tariff  duty  on  imported  similar  products. 

And  now,  as  to  the  labor  feature  of  this  matter,  we  can  state  that 
during  the  harvesting  and  shipping  season  from  June  to  the  middle 
of  August,  when  the  largest  nurooer  of  laborers  are  at  work,  the 
total  number  does  not  exceed  1,000  men,  and  many  of  these  laborers 
are  imported  from  the  Bahamas  and  other  nearby  islands,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;  and  only  a  very  few,  probably  not  100 
laborers  in  all,  gain  their  only  support  from  work  in  pineapple  fields. 

The  Florida  pineapple  has  peculiar  characteristics,  which  make  it 
almost  wholly  a  special  commodity  in  all  markets,  commanding 
higher  prices  for  eating  in  its  fresh  state  than  any  other  pineapples 
from  any  section  whatsoever,  and  it  matures  at  a  time  when  the 
bulk  of  the  Cuban  pineapples  in  particular  have  been  consumed,  so 
that  in  reality  the  Florida  pineapple  does  not  require  any  protection 
from  competition  with  imported  pineapples,  as  it  enjoys  a  monopoly 
alreadjf  in  its  peculiar  features  and  by  the  fact  that  it  has  the  mar- 
kets almost  entirely  alone  when  the  crop  is  ready  for  sale  and  distri- 
bution. 
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Again,  protection  by  a  high-tariff  duty  is  granted  when  it  will 
encourage  the  development  or  an  industry  which  can  auppiy  all  the 
requirements  of  the  people  at  lai^e  for  the  article  produceid;  and  on 
th^  point  Floridians  can  not  maintain  a  demand  tor  an  increase  in 
the  duty  on  Cuban  pineapples,  because  of  the  limited  area  of  land 
on  which  pineapples  can  be  produced  as  on  the  east  coast.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact  by  those  interested  in  and  who  have  knowledge  of 
the  lands  in  the  aforesaid  section  of  Florida  that  the  area  of  land 
suitable  for  the  raising  of  the  red  Spanish  pineapple  had  been  pretty 
nearly  taken  up  and  used;  and  it  is  therefore  a  fan-  inference  to  make 
that  the  utmost  capacity  for  raising  pineapples  is  confined  to  this 
limited  area  which  could  not,  if  all  planted  and  under  cultivation, 
produce  a  total  crop  of  pineapples  sufficient  to  supply  the  normal 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  pineapples  for  all  purposes. 

Then,  too,  the  Florida  pineapple  is  comparatively  dry  and  has  a 
lai^,  coarse  core  or  heart,  and  on  account  of  these  characteristics 
does  not  yield  enough  juice  and  saccharine  matter  to  make  it  desir- 
able for  packing  and  preserving. 

This  feature  of  the  question  applies  and  includes  that  portion  of 
the  pineapple  trade  which  consumes  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
Cuban  pineapple  imports  for  packing,  canning,  and  preserving  pur- 
poses, covering  a  large  number  of  manufactui-ers  in  avery  part  of  the 
United  States,  whose  plants  and  capital  and  labor  would  suffer  ma- 
terial financial  losses  if  the  importation  o^  Cuban  pineapples  is  pro- 
hibited by  an  increased  tariff  duty,  bec&use,  as  described  above,  the 
Florida  pineapples  are  not  suitable  for  packing  purposes. 

Taking  all  these  foregoing  points  and  tacts  into  consideration,  there- 
fore, we  claim  that,  so  far  as  the  element  of  protection  is  concerned 
to  this  American  industry,  it  is  reduced  to  such  an  insignificant 
quantity  as  not  to  justify  a  tariff  duty  on  pineapples  at  least  so  high 
as  would  prohibit  altogether  or  lessen  in  quantity  the  importation 
of  pineapples  from  Cuba,  where  this  industry  is,  as  stated  above, 
equal  in  alt  respects  to  the  American  elements  of  the  Florida  industry. 

It  is  well  to  state  at  this  point  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  Cuban 
pineapples  is  now  so  small  under  the  prevailing  conditions,  cost,  and 
expenses  of  producing,  shipping  and  marketing  the  product,  with  the 
duty  of  14  cent3  per  crate,  as  to  make  any  added  burden  of  cost  pro- 
hibitive, and  an  increase  of  duty  would  mean  the  abandonment  of 
the  pineapple  industry  in  Cuba. 

Second,  as  to  revenue.  The  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
Cuban  pineapples  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  about  $150,000 
per  annum. 

As  a  matter  of  business  principle  that  revenue  will  be  decreased 
under  a  higher  tariS  duty  because  of  the  decrease  in  quantities  of 
pineapples  imported,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  revenue 
will  be  increased  under  a  lower  tariff  duty  because  of  the  increase  in 
imports. 

Third.  As  to  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large  so  far  as  pineapples 
are  concerned,  it  can  be  stated  as  being  within  the  knowledge  of  many 
that  as  an  article  of  food  desired  for  its  pleasant  flavor;  for  its  dietetic 

3ualities  in  aid  of  digestion;  for  its  medicinal  elements  in  cases  of 
iphtheria  and  other  pulmonary  diseases,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  normal  demand  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  for  all  pur- 
poses of  nearly  3,000,000  crates,  which  demand  seems  to  be  increasing 
year  by  year.     It  is  right  and  just  that  this  demand  of  the  people  for 
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pineapples  shoulil  be  supplied  at  the  most  reasonable  rate  when  it  can 
De  withoiA  injury  or  loss  to  larger  interests  if  such  exist. 

The  east  coast  of  Florida  can  not  produce  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  one-half  of  the  normal  demand  for  pineapples  in  this  coun- 
try, but  on  account  of  dama^  by  cold  waves  the  product  of  Florida  is 
variable,  some  seasons  failing  entirely  because  of  a  freeze,  sometimes 
having  only  a  portion  of  a  normal  crop,  and  only  once  in  five  yeare,  aa 
a  rule,  having  a  full  yield  of  about  700,000  crates. 

Even  now,  on  account  of  a  visitation  of  a  cold  wave  January  31, 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  pending  crop  of  pineapples  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  were  destroyed,  and  the  possible  quantity  to  suppiv 
the  demand  in  the  United  States  of  3,000,000  crates,  as  before  stated, 
is  reduced  to  about  400,000  crates. 

Referring'to  the  "Supplemental  statement  submitted  by  E.  P. 
Poroher"  Friday,  December  11,  1908,  we  would  beg  to  state  that 
we  hcrebv  make  a  general  denial  of  every  material  statement  made 
by  said  torcher.  He  has  exaggerated  the  statistical  data  of  cost 
and  expenses  of  pineapple  raising  and  marketing  in  Florida,  and  he 
has  depreciated  tlie  cost  and  expenses  of  the  same  industry  in  Cuba 
bevond  all  possible  cases  within  the  range  of  truth. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  if  tliere  is  a  difference  in  cost  and 
expenses  between  the  Florida  and  Cuban  pineapples  the  advantages 
of  the  leaser  amount  is  on  the  side  of  Florida's  product.  And  also 
the  fact  that  as  the  Florida  fruit  soils  at  prices  averagii^  50  cents 
per  crate  more  than  is  obtained  for  Cuban  pineapples,  even  during  a 
season  when  the  greatost  quantities  of  pineapples  have  been  imported 
from  Cuba,  whicn,  being  added  to  the  lesser  cost  of  production  in 
favor  of  the  Floridas,  places  them  high  and  dry  from  any  possible 
darker  of  a  diminution  of  their  good  and  easily  earned  profits. 

Ajid  to  summarize,  we  beg  to  state  on  the  vital  point  of  competi- 
tion as  between  Florida  and  Cuban  pineapples  that  such  competition 
is  reduced  to  a  meager,  almost  imperceptible,  quantity  because— 

First.  The  Florida  pineapple  pos.sesses  a  Quality  and  natural  char- 
acteristic which  diiferentiate  it  from  ail  otner  pineapples  as  a  lus- 
cious table  delicacy  and  make  it  a  distinct  specialty  in  the  fruit  trade, 
which  protects  it  more  surely  from  competition  from  other  pineapples 
than  anything  else  could  do. 

Second.  The  Cuban  pineapples  arrive  and  are  consumed  very 
larsielv  before  the  Floridas  are  ready  for  market. 

Thfrd.  The  normal  total  consumption  of  pineapples  in  the  United 
StatPB  is  3,000,000  crates,  of  which  I"  lorida  could  not  supply  more  than 
1.(1(10,000  crates  at  the  utmost,  so  that  there  is  no  competition  dan- 
gerous to  Florida  in  the  supply  to  this  c^untrr  of  the  needed  quantity 
over  and  above  that  which  can  be  produced  from  Florida. 

Ki'spect fully  submitted. 

L.  J.  P.  Bishop  Company, 
Bv  P.  J.  P.  Bishop,  President. 
AV.  II.  Brown-  &  Co. 

McCoilMICK,  HUBBS   &   Co. 

Bum,  Mills  Co., 
D.  W.  BuiiL,  President. 
A.  Bkssett  &  Co, 
TirK  K0.1A8  HuTCUESOS  Co., 
Per  W.  A.  IltTCiiEsoN,  1 'ice-ZVeswent. 
PiiiLLiPS  (t  Sons. 
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I  S.  70HH8OH  CO.,  KEW  TOBK  CITT,  ASKS  THAT  THE  DUTT  OV 
CASHED  PHTEAPPLES  be  SEDirCED  TO  TWEHTT  PER  CEHT. 

17  Batteut  Place, 
New  York  CHty,  February  £S,  1909. 

COUHITTEE    ON   WaTS   AND   MeANS, 

WaahiTigton,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  combination 
of  Hawaiian  pineapple  packers  has  asked  Ck)ngress  for  an  increase  in 
the  duty  on  canned  pineapples  when  containing  a  little  su^ar.  This 
small  quantity  of  sugar  is  for  sweetening,  not  for  preserving.  The 
fruit  is  preserved  by  sealing  and  sterihzing — not  by  sugar.  It  is  not 
a  ^^eserve,  but  ordinary  canned  fruit. 

We  are  packers  of  pineapples  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  Baha- 
mas buy  about  75  per  cent  of  their  imports  in  the  United  States.  We 
buy  our  sugar,  tins,  labels,  cases,  and  even  the  nails,  in  the  United 
States. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  "  pineapples  preserved  in  their  own  juice" 
(par.  263  of  the  present  law)  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  or  at  most 
be  left  at  the  present  rate,  25  per  cent,  and  submit  the  following 
reasons  in  support  of  our  request: 

The  indications  are  that  the  Hawaiian  Packers'  Association  is  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  We  inclose  herewith  a  pamphlet 
issued  to  the  trade  by  the  Hawaiian  association  which  we  nave 
marked  "Exhibit  A,  submitted  by  the  J.  S.  Johnson  Company," 
This  shows  that  eight  different  companies  join  in  one  advertisement, 
which  says,  "We  do  not  advertise  any  particular  brand." 

We  also  submit  three  price  lists  of  Hawaiian  pineapples,  which 
agree  in  price,  except  that  there  are  one  or  two  reductions  in  the 
price  lists  of  later  date.  One  is  issued  by  J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.,  who> 
as  shown  by  Exhibit  A,  are  agents  of  one  of  the  Hawaiian  concerns ; 
another  is  issued  by  Hunt  Brothers  &  Co.,  agents  of  another  concern 
in  Exhibit  A,  and  the  third  is  issued  by  Johnson,  North  &  Co.,  of 
111  Hudson  street.  New  York,  which  is  the  address  of  another  agent 
as  given  in  Exhibit  A.  These  are  marked  Exhibits  B,  C,  and  D, 
submitted  by  J.  S.  Johnson  Company. 

The  companies  in  this  association  apparently  include  the  entire 
pineapple  packing  indi:stry  of  Hawaii,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
able  to  control  the  price  at  which  they  purchase  from  the  individual 
farmer,  and  they  can  also  control  the  selling  price,  if  the  tariff  is 
surh  as  to  eliminate  competition. 

The  Hawaiian  packers  do  not  need  protection.  We  understand 
that  pineapples  are  ripening  in  Hawaii  almost  alt  the  time,  and  that 
the  canning  season  is  from  ten  to  eleven  months  in  each  year.  In 
the  B^amas  our  packing  season  only  lasts  three  months. 

Hawaiian  pineapples  are  being  sold  to-day  in  New  York  for  less 
than  Bahamas.  The  price  lists  above  referred  to  show  that  the 
Xo.  2  extra  sliced  is  sold  at  $1.65  per  dozen  ($1.45  f.  o.  b.  Honolulu, 
plus  20  cents  for  freight).  Our  price  for  the  same  kind  of  a  can  of 
Bahamas  is  $1.75  per  dozen. 

The  Hawaiian  packers  have  the  latest  improved  machinery,  and 
with  the  best  possible  quality  of  fiatural  rn;it  in  nbundant  and 
continuous  crops,  and  with  the  adtlitional  advantoge  of  the  present 
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di:ty,  they  will  probably  be  ab!e  to  drive  all  other  pineapples  out  of 
the  market  and  then  fix  prices  to  suit  themselves. 

The  statement  made  to  your  committee  and  publbhed  on  page  4635 
of  the  tariff  hearings  states  in  effect  that  the  Treasury  Department 
properly  construed  paragraph  263  of  the  present  law  and  that  the 
decision  of  the  United  Stat«s  circuit  court  of  appeals  is  "misinterpre- 
tation." It  is  also  stated  that  recent  court  decisions  practically  hold 
that  all  Panned  pineapples  may  be  entered  at  the  lower  rate  irrespec- 
tive of  the  quantity  of  sugar  added,  and  that  canned  pineapples  con- 
taining 33  per  cent  of  sugar  have  been  held  dutiable  as  preserved 
in  their  own  juice. 

The  court  of  appeals,  we  believe,  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law,  that  the  higher  duty  applied  to  the 
more  luxurious  and  expensive  article,  preserved  fruits,  where  sugar 
is  the  preservative,  and  that  the  ordinary  canned  pineapple  was 
dutiable  at  the  lower  rate,  whether  packed  in  water  only  or  sweetened. 

In  the  single  case  where  33  per  cent  of  sugar  was  found  in  Bahama 
pineapples  by  analysis,  that  included  the  sugar  occurring  naturally 
in  the  pineapple,  which  ranges  from  perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent.  The 
sugar  added  to  Bahama  pineapples  is  2}  to  3  ounces  m  a  No.  2  can, 
which  contains  about  one  ana  one-fourth  pounds.  There  is  never  a 
fixed  amount  of  sugar  found  by  analysis,  because,  if  the  fruit  be  a 
little  riper,  it  contains  more  sugar.  The  statement,  therefore,  that 
the  sugar  runs  from  8  to  47  per  cent,  is  not  true  of  Bahama  pine- 
apples, as  the  natural  sugar  in  the  fruit  averages  about  14  per  cent 
and  the  highest  total  sugar  ever  found  was  33  per  cent,  including  the 
large  amount  of  sugar  inherent  in  the  fruit,  and  that  was  oilly  in 
one  instance. 

Tlie  Hawaiian  packers  do  not  object  to  the  admission  of  pine- 
apples without  added  sugar  at  25  per  cent,  the  present  rate,  but  if 
&  little  sugar  be  iMlded,  they  want  more  than  double  duty. 

For  these  reasons,  we  recommend  the  following  provision,  which 
we  believe  would  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  present  law,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the  litigation  now  in  progress,  and  do 
away  with  chemical  analysis: 

Pineapples  in  tiaa,  sweetened  or  unnweetened,  but  aot  preserved  by  Bugsr  oi 
alcohol,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S,  Johnson  Co., 
John  O.  Godwin, 
Walden  &  Websteh,  Attomeyg, 

17  BaUery  Place,  New  Toft. 

(Exhibit  A  filed  with  committee.) 


^dbyGoogle 
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CmcAOO,  III.,  Febntary  10,  r. 


GiHnxMKN:  Supplemeiitary  to  our  advice  No.  14,  quoting  reduced  prices  on 
tlioinaa  Pineapple  Company's  packing,  we  beg  to  announce  that  theee  prices  i^>ply 
to  Rummer  pack  of  1909,  »e  well  aa  spot  etocka,  and  are  as  follows: 


Braod 

"Thomaa'i 

beat"  (ei- 

tr.). 

Brand 

"Pride  o( 
Hawaii" 
(.Jandard). 

fflicfd: 

11.  TS 
1.46 

1.00 

IS 

anted  Hid  cnuhed: 

Inmlir  cut  plKu: 

*^ 

1 

The  above  prices  are  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Honolulu  or  San  Francisco,  seller's  option. 
If  shipped  from  Honolulu,  freight  guaranteed,  same  rate  as  from  San  Francisco. 

To  the  f.  o.  b.  pricee  add  for  spot  stocks,  on  No.  8,  85  cents  per  dozen;  on  No.  2), 
tall,  2S  cents  per  dozen;  on  No.  2,  tall,  20  cenla  per  dozen. 

')ou  will  then  have  the  f.  o.  b.  pricee  at  the  pointe  above  referred  to. 

The  Hawaiian  pineapple  advertising  campaign  has  stimulated  an  active  demand, 
eeperiallv  tor  futures,  at  these  low  prices,  and  we  solicit  your  orders  for  the  Thomas 
bauds,  the  quality  of  wUch  we  will  be  pleased  to  demonstiate  by  sample  if  you  are 
Dot  already  familiar  with  tiie  excellence  of  this  packing. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  witb  your  liberal  orders,  we  ate. 
Yours,  truly, 

Tbs  J.  K.  Abusbt  a  Co. 


San  Fkancibco,  Jimuary  t6, 1909. 
Fi^owiiw  are  the  prices  quoted  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  subject  to 
change  without  notice: 


Blloed. 

anted. 

Crushed. 

E«« 

'il 

I1.W 

:bo 

1.00 

B.6D 
S.OO 

sioo 

4.  SO 

Bun'd^;  ' 

ti 

Pricee  are  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco  or  Honolulu,  seller's  option.  If  shipped  from 
Honolulu,  freight  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  rate  from  San  Francisco.  Price*  guaran- 
teed against  our  own  decline  up  to  July  1   "^™' 


Other  terms  as  per  our  regular  pineapple 


r  Brothers  Cos  fa 
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Following  up  our  circul&r  of  February  5,  vk  incloee  samples  of  our  extra  Ubela 
"Hawaiian  Crown,"  "Griffon,''  "Del  Monte." 

In  sending  your  orders  for  direct  Bhipmenta  from  the  islands  U)  get  in  on  proper 
basis,  specify  brand  you  desire.    The  principal  sellers  are 

Price*/,  o.  6.  Semolidu. 

No.  %i  extra  sliced $1. 75 

No.  21  extra  grated L50 

No.  2i  standard  slici'd L50 

No.  2  extra  sliced 1. 45 

No.  2  extra  grated 1. 35 

No.  2  extra  Udbits 1.50 

No.  2  elaiidard  slici'l 1. 25 

No.  2  standard  grated L  25 

The  freight  would  figure  atraut  20  cents  per  doKen  on  No.  2  and  25  cents  per  doisen 
on  No.  2j.    Let  us  have  your  requirements,  so  as  to  give  you  early  shipments. 

We  have  the  following  spot  goods  to  offer: 

100  cases  No.  1  tall  extra  sliced 11.35 

10  cases  No.  1  squat  sliced L  io 

10  cases  No.  1  picnic  grated 1.00 

25  cases  No.  2  Royal  Hawaiian  extra  grated 1.55 

24  casee  No,  2  Mission  standard 1.45 

41  cases  Gal.  Royal  Hawaiian  extra  grated  in  sirup 5.75 

2  cases  G^.  Royal  Hawaiian  tidbits  in  sirup 6.25 

2casM  Gal.  Royal  Hawaiiaji  tidbits  in  juice 5.75 

8  casee  Gal,  Mission  standard  grated  in  sirup 5. 50 

100  cases  Gal.  Royal  Hawaiian  extra  crushed  in  sirup 5.75 

SOcaeee  No.  a-Royal  Hawaiian  extra  tidbits L70 

99  casee  No.  3Hoyal  Hawaiian  extra  sliced 1. 60 

250  cases  No.  8  Mission  standard  sliced 1.4S 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you,  we  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Johnston,  Nobtb  &  Co., 

Canned  Good*. 

B.  TTNES  SHITH,  BAITIHOBE,  3G).,  REPBESENTDVe  THE  J.  S. 
70HKS0N  COMFANT,  OPPOSES  ANT  UrCBEASE  IN  THE  DITTT 
ON  CANNED  PINEAPPLES. 

Nassau,  New  Providence,  February  ^4,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  ;  Since  the  writer  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  in 
person  a  few  weeks  ago  a  suggestion  for  amendment  of  the  pan^iraph 
in  the  present  tariff  relating  to  canned  pineapples,  I  am  informed  that 
you  have  been  requested  to  change  said  paragraph  so  as  to  impose  a 
duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound  specific  on 
canned  pineapples  containing  sugar  or  alcohol. 

The  J.  S.  Johnson  Company,  whose  interests  I  am  especially  repre- 
senting aa  its  vice-president,  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation  with  princi- 
pal office  in  New  York.  A  lai^c  majority  of  its  stock  is  owned  and  its 
affairs  controlled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Because  of  this 
we  confidently  ask  of  vour  bo{ly  that  our  interests  be  considered  and 
treated  equally  with  those  of  other  citizens. 

Our  company  has  for  many  years  been  canning  pineapples  in  the 
Bahama  Islands,  where  it  has  large  interests  in  land  and  other  proper- 
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ties.  Annually  for  about  twenty  years  we  have  paid  many  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  toe  United  States  by  way  of  duties. 

All  our  cans,  cases,  labms,  supplies,  and  machinery  are  purchased 
in  the  United  States  and  transported  to  the  Bahamas,  and  our  goods 
brought  back  in  American  vessels.  Everything  we  use  in  our  business 
except  the  fruit  and  the  labor  of  preparation  is  American,  and  as 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  of  the  Bahamas  is  from 
the  United  States  it  is  apparent  that  every  dollar  we  pay  out  for  fruit 
and  labor,  about  70  per  cent  is  expended  by  the  natives  in  purchasing 
products  of  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  u'hile  the  Bahamas,  politically,  are  a  foreign  country, 
industrially  and  commercially  they  are,  perhaps,  more  American 
than  some  of  our  own  insular  possessions. 

The  canned  pineapples  we  produce  are  of  two  classes — Buo;ared  and 
natural.  In  everj'  respect  but  sugar  the  two  classes  are  identical  in 
character  and  cost.  To  illustrate,  a  case  of  our  No.  2  shced  pine- 
apples contains  24  cans,  in  which  are  packed  18  pounds  of  fruit.  The 
cost  of  this  fruit  and  labor  of  preparation  is  about  90  cents  for  the 
case.  To  make  sugared  goods  we  add  about  10  cents'  worth  of  sugar 
to  the  case,  bringing  up  the  cost  of  this  to  about  SI.  Under  the  tariff 
we  understand  you  are  asked  to  impose,  we  would  pay  25  per  cent  on 
tbe  cost  of  a  case  of  our  natural  goods,  or  2'2\  cents,  while  on  a  case 
of  our  siigared  goods  we  would  pay  35  per  cent  on  SI  cost  and  18 
cents  specific,  or  53^  cents.  This  difference  of  30i  cents  per  case  is 
equivalent  to  a  tariff  of  over  300  per  cent  on  the  sugar  we  use. 

The  effect  of  such  a  tariff  would  be  to  compel  us  to  abandon  the 
production  of  the  sugared  goods,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  object 
sought  by  those  who  have  suggested  the  rate  to  you. 

We  protest  that  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  for  the  Government 
to  destroy  the  business  of  one  group  of  its  citizens,  in  order  that  some 
other  group  may  enjoy  a  monopoly,  and,  further,  it  would  be  unwise 
in  that  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government  would  be  cut  off. 

The  packers  of  pineapples  in  Hawaii  are  probably  most  interested 
in  urging  the  higher  duty,  but  the  marvelous  growth  of  their  business 
in  the  last  five  years — from  20,000  cases  in  1904  to  370,000  cases  in 
1908,  and  a  probable  700,000  cases  in  1909 — would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  flat  on  both  natural  and  sugared  goods, 
as  suggested  by  the  writer,  is  an  amply  sufficient  protective  measure 
for  them,  and  would  leave  their  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Bahamas  industry  at  least  a  fighting  chance  to  retain  their  httle 
business. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  importation  of  canned  pineapples  from 
Singapore  may  complicate  the  situation,  for,  while  some  of  my  argu- 
ments would  apply  m  the  ca-ie  of  these  goods  too,  others  would  not. 
So  far  as  I  know  American  citizens  are  not  owners  of  the  Singapore 
factories  and  our  commercial  relations  not  nearly  so  close  and  intimate 
as  with  the  Bahamas. 

I  venture  to  surest  for  your  consideration  the  adoption  of  a  clause 
in  the  new  tariff  bill  embodying  substantially  the  following  idea: 

When  it  can  be  ehoira  to  the  Batiafaction  of  the  Preaident  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nry  that  more  than  60  per  cent  in  value  of  the  total  impwrtationBof  any  foreiijn  country 
conaUtB  of  the  domestic  products  of  the  United  States,  auch  country  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  rebate  of  60  per  cent  of  the  re|a;iilar  schedule  on  imporUitinae  of  ita  own  domestic 
producU  into  the  United  States,  provided  that  ao  export  duties  are  levied  by  such 
country  on  such  products.  C^t^OO  C 
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Some  such  simple,  automatically  operating  law  would  prrovide  a 
powerful  and  wideapread  stimulant  to  mcreased  use  of  American  pro- 
ducts, perhaps  particularly  in  West  Indian  and  Soutli  American  coun- 
tries, and  supply  a  form  of  reciprocity  well  calculated  to  increase  the 
foreigb  commerce  of  our  countiy,  especially  of  the  exports  of  our 
domestic  products. 
Respectfully  suhmitted. 

R.  Ttnes  Smith, 
607  American  Building,  Baltimore,  Mi. 


KAISINS  AND  CUBBANTS. 


H.  F.   TASFET,   FSESNO,   CAl.,   FILES  STTPPIEHEHTAL  STATS- 
MEITT  KELATI7E  TO  THE  RAISIV  nTDUSTBT. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  January  11,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Permit  me  to  reply  to  the  communication  of  Wm.  A. 
Higgins  &  Co.,  addressed  to  your  nonorable  body  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1908. 

That  communication,  as  printed  in  the  record^  specifically  states 
that  it  is  put  forth  because  of  my  presentation  of  CaUfomia's  position 
on  the  raisin  and  currant  schedule  on  November  18,  1908, 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Higgins  &  Co.  have  not  once  in  tne  said  communication  challenged  or 
assumed  to  controvert  the  tacts  set  forth  by  me  in  the  paper  filed  with 
your  committee  on  November  19,  1908;  their  paper  is  the  special  plea 
of  the  iinporter  in  the  unending  struggle  between  importer  and  pro- 
ducer. They  assume  to  decide  for  the  producer,  which  accords  with 
the  importer's  usual  assumption  that  the  producer  is  incapable  of 
deciding  for  himself,  and  condescend  to  advise  what  they  consider 
is  necessary  and  unnecessary  for  him. 

I  stated  that  the  so-called  Zante  currant  is  a  dried  grape,  and  there- 
fore a  raisin,  and  I  now  refer  you  to  the  full  report  of  Mr.  David  G. 
Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  April  5, 
1901,  printed  by  the  Government  (from  which  an  extract  only  was 
included  in  my  above-mentioned  paper  of  November  19,  1908),  in 
which  Mr.  Fairchild  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  so-called  Zante 
currant  from  the  planting  of  the  vine  to  the  marketing  of  the  crop. 
Mr.  Fairchild  unequivoc allv  states  that  it  is  a  grape  grown  on  a  vine 
(and,  of  course,  in  its  dried  state  a  raisin).  I  therefore  put  forward 
Mr.  Fairchild  (a  government  representative,  ofhcially  reporting  to 
his  Government)  as  my  "unbiased  expert"  in  answer  to  Messrs. 
Higgins's  statement  that  "  Mr.  Tarpey  stated  that  Zante  currants  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  seedless  raisins,  but  no  unbiased  expert 
will  agree  with  that  statement." 

To  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Higgins  that  "  currants  are  used  simply 
because  they  have  a  flavor  desired  and  preferred  by  some  consumere 
in  preference  to  any  seedless  varieties  of  raisins,"  they  (Zante  cur- 
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nmts)  are  very  dissimilar,  both  in  appearance  and  flavor,  or  I  again 
biing  forward  my  unbiased  official  expert,  Mr.  Fairchild,  who 
minutely  describes  the  method  of  curine  the  so-called  Zante  currant, 
which  method  is,  in  itself,  enough  to  change  both  tlkeir  appearance 
and  flavor,  for  he  describes  them  as  being  (universally)  spread  to  dry 
on  a  paste  matle  from  cow  dung,  which  I  freely  admit  should  unques- 
tionably change  the  fruit  in  appearance  ana  impart  to  it  a  flavor 
peculiarly  its  own. 

People  have,  by  use,  become  accustomed  to  accept  and  even  crave 
many  strange  flavors,  but  I  believe  this  latter  to  be  the  strangest  of 
all  flavors  to  grow  into  a  demand. 

To  the  statement  of  the  Messrs.  Higgins  that  "if  the  time  was  not 
BO  limited  we  could  find  a  T  Tnited  States  court  decision  in  support  of  this 
contention"  (the  dissimilarity  in  appearance  and  flavors),  this  action 
was  brought  in  the  interest  of  the  California  growers  during  the  life 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  under  which  currants  were  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  the  action  sought  to  have  currants  declared  to  be  raisins, 
on  which  a  duty  was  imposed  under  the  same  tariff  law,  and  the 
action,  we  repeat,  was  unsuccessful. 

I  have  only  to  say  that  California  raisin  growers  disclaim  all  knowl- 
edge of  any  such  suit  and  do  not  believe  any  such  was  ever  filed ;  if 
any  such  m-tion  was  ever  brought  it  was  not  either  inspired,  initiated 
or  prosecuted  by  the  California  raisin  growers,  who  disclaim  ail 
knowledge  of  or  responsibility  for  such  a  proceeding  and  who  aver 
thai  if  such  a  suit  was  brought  it  must  have  been  a  collusive  one. 

As  to  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  which  brought  the  California  raisin 
growers  (among  the  rest)  to  the  verge  of  bauKruptcy,  they  recall  it  as 
a  frightful  nightmare. 

As  to  the  industry  of  cleaning  so-called  currants,  pleaded  for  by 
both  Wm.  A.  Higgins  &  Co.  and  the  W.  H.  Marvin  Company, 
have  to  say  that,  primarily,  I  am  delighted  to  leam  that  a  process  or 
cleaning  them  has  been  mstituted,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  merit  of 
hampering  and  injuring  an  industry  in  which  over  4,000  male  adult 
producers  (average  5  to  a  family,  20,000  people)  are  exclusivelv 
engaged  and  upon  which  they  are  dependent  for  a  livelihood;  whicb 
furnishes  employment  to  thousands  of  others;  which  is  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  industries  and  activities  carried  on  by  about  40,000  peo- 
ple engjiged  in  all  the  ramified  arts,  professions,  and  occupations  of 
life;  which  represents  an  investment  of  some  $40,000,000  of  taxpay- 
ing  property,  for  the  pleasure  of  entrenching  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Co. 
and  the  W.  H.  Marvin  Company  in  the  business  of  taking  the  sand 
out  of  (while  preserving  the  peculiar  flavor)  so-called  Zante  currants. 

As  the  mouthpiece  of  my  people,  for  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
speak,  I  stated  in  my  former  paper  that  raisins  under  the  stimulus  of 
tne  tariff  had  grown  from  nothing  to  its  present  proportions ;  that  in 
BO  developing  the  consumer  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  much  reduced 
price  for  tiie  commodity  as  the  industry  developed  and  the  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  producer  was  weakened;  that  the  consumer  to-day  was 
getting  raisins  at  almost  the  cost  of  production,  manufacture,  and  car- 
riage, all  of  which  would  be  altered  were  any  decrease  in  the  tariff 
carried;  all  of  which  I  reiterate  and  affirm.  I  also  set  forth  that 
we  are  sorely  oppressed  by  the  admission  of  so-called  Zante  currants 
(untler  a  misnomer  and  subterfuge)  at  less  than  raisin  (which  they 
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are)  rates;  and  asked  your  honorable  body  to  rectify  that  wrong. 
In  the  same  behalf  1  now  again  avow  and  petition: 

That  the  present  duty  of  2\  cents  per  pound  is  indispensable  to 
the  presorration  of  the  raisin  industry  in  America. 

That  the  American  consumer  has  largely  benefited  from  the 
foundation  of  the  industry  in  America. 

That  the  American  Government  has  benefited  by  the  revenues 
collected  on  raisins  under  the  tariff. 

That  so-called  Zante  currants  be  required  to  be  entered  for  import 
as  what  they  really  are,  seedless  raisins,  and  so  take  their  proper 
place  on  the'  tariff  lists,  supporting  their  proper  tariff  impost  of  2i 
cents  per  pound. 

The  population  of  America  is  increasing  amazinjgly;  the  promotion 
of  every  leKitimate  industrj'  is  judicious  for  their  employment;  in- 
creasing foodstuffs  proiiuction  is  requisite  for  their  maintenance;  we 
now  produce  annually  about  1  pound  of  raisins  per  capita;  we  should 
produce  and  con^mne  (for  raisins  are  not  only  delectable  and  whole- 
some, but  are  also  as  nutritious,  pound  for  pound,  as  the  best  fresh 
beef)  2  pounds  percapita  monthly  {less  than  1  ounce  per  dav  per 
capita),  or  24  times  our  present  pro<luction:  and  this  most  desirable 
condition  we  hope  to  attain  by  intelligent,  laborious  exertion  on  our 

5 art,  aided  by  the  soil,  water,  and  climate  God  gave  us  and  the  wise 
ete.rmination  of  you  gentlemen  who  hold  the  fate  of  us  all  in  your 
hands. 

M.  F.  Tahpey, 
President  Fresno  County  {Cal.)  Chamber  of  Commerte. 


OLIVES. 

[Paragraph  264.] 

E.  C.  NEWCOMB,  PHILADELPHIA.  FA.,  CHAIUCAIT  THE  OUTi 
IMPOKTEKS'  COHHITTEE,  CLAIHS  THAT  THE  CALIFOBVU 
OLIVE  OBOWES  NEEDS  NO  PHOTECTIOH. 

FuiLADELPUiA,  January  IS,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  liefresentatives,  yfashington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  a  letter  filed  with  your  committee  by  Mr. 
W.  O.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  American  Olive  Company,  of  Lo3 
Ansrelos,  Cal.,  under  date  of  December  18,  in  which  he  states  that  a 
redurti<m  of  5  cents  per  gallon  in  the  duty  on  olives  means  less  than 
one-third  of  a  cent  per  l>ottle  to  the  consumer,  and  that  a  reduction 
of  5  cents  jior  gallon  will  throw  the  California  grower  out  of  business- 

To  this  the  ohve  importers'  conunittee  make  answer  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  a  question  asked  by  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Griggs,  of  your  rommittec,  when  we  appeared  before  you, 
viz,  "Are  you  ahle  to  slate  how  much  the  reduction  would  bo  on  a 
pint  jar  (if  olives  T'  To  this  latter  inquiry  Mr.  Bode  replied  that  the 
smajl  olive  when  sold  in  the  bottle  would  probably  not  De  reduced  in 
^rice,  hut  he  omitted  to  State  that  that  bottle  could  be  increased  in 
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Since  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  evinces  an  interest  in  the  California 
grower  and  the  general  consumer,  it  is  proper  to  consider  those  two 
intereaU  at  this  time. 

The  consumer.— After  careful  figuring,  this  committee  is  able  to 
state  that  the  present  popular  size  bottle  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
25  cents  when  filled  with  the  same  size  olives  as  are  produced  in 
California  contains  about  75  olives;  a  reduction  of  5  cents  per  gallon 
in  the  cost  of  those  olives  would  make  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
buy  a  bott'.e  for  25  cents  which  would  contain  10  more  olives  than 
at  present. 

The  grower.— The  California  committee  state  that  the  grower  gets 
only  $31.25  per  ton  for  his  olives,  and  that  his  net  return  peT  acre  for 
labor  and  investment  is  only  $17.50;  that  there  are  about  300  galloas 
of  olives  to  the  ton. 

Oalifomia  olives. — At  the  end  of  December,  1908,  the  Chicago  agent 
of  the  American  Olive  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  able  to  furnish 
only  three  barrels  of  so-called  green-cured  California  olives,  for  which 
he  stated  that  the  standard  price  at  Los  Angeles  was  75  cents  per 
gallon  in  barrels  ready  to  go  to  the  bottler,  which  is  to  say  $225  per 
ton.  The  cost  of  picking,  cartage,  curing  and  the  barrels  can  not 
possibly  exceed  $60  per  ton,  which  added  to  the  price  paid  the 
grower  makes  a  total  of  $91.25  cost  to  the  curer  ready  for  deUvery. 
With  a  aelUng  price  of  $225  per  ton  the  curer  has  then  a  cross  profit  of 
$133.75.  Obviously  the  curer  needs  no  protection  wnen  the  gross 
profit  in  barrels  amounts  to  120  per  cent. 

Spanish  olives. — The  California  grower  needs  no  protection  gainst 
the  cheap  labor  and  alleged  low  cost  of  edible  olives  in  Spain.  The 
cost  of  Spanish  olives  on  the  trees,  of  the  same  size  as  those  grown  in 
Cahfomia,  has  averaged  during  the  last  ten  years  about  $42.50  for 
the  same  size  ton.  This  shows  that  the  Spanish  grower  gets  $11.25 
per  ton  more  than  the  California  grower,  and  also  shows  that  the  Cali- 
tomia  curer  does  not  pay  enough  to  the  grower. 

The  curer  can  not  allege  that  ho  can  not  pay  any  more  to  the 
grower  on  account  of  a  low  tariff,  because  the  prices  to  the  consumer 
of  California  ripe  olives  under  the  present  tariff  are  about  63  per  cent 
more  than  for  Spanish  olives,  while  the  California  curer  pays  to  the 
grower  36  per  cent  less  than  the  Spanish  curer  pays  to  uie  Spanish 
grower. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  lai^e  margins  taken  from  the  grower  and 
the  consumer,  the  California  committee  now  ask  Congress  to  increase 
the  duty  10  cents  per  gallon,  or  $30  per  ton,  or  about  100  per  cent  on 
what  they  are  now  paying  the  grower. 

Our  committee  have  already  stated  that  California  olives  are  non 
competitive  with  the  Spanish  ohves,  and  the  important  bottlers  and 
dealers  la  California  have  substantiated  our  statements  in  communi- 
cations to  your  honorable  committee. 

Even  if  Congress  should  fix  an  absolutely  prohibitory  tariff  on 
olives  the  consumers  would  not  be  induced  to  accept  the  inferior 
California  olives.  As  prohibiting  the  importation  of  a  good  article 
results  in  the  sellers  of  inferior  imitations  asking  higher  prices  for 
their  product,  it  is  probable  the  California  producers  would  then 
Bsk  more  than  their  present  high  prices,  yet  they  can  not  to-day  sell 
their  product  or  5  per  cent  of  the  quantity  annually  imported. 
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In  all  the  years  California  producers  have  been  cultivating  olives 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  produce  an  olive  that  is  at  all  like 
the  Spanish  olive,  and  furthermore,  from  past  experience,  there  is 
not  now  an  indication  that  they  ever  will  produce  an  equal  to  the 
Spanish  olive.  There  is  a  similarity  much  the  same  as  between  an 
orange  and  a  tangerine,  but  such  a  great  difference  that  one  could 
not  be  used  and  is  not  used  in  place  of  the  other. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  C.  Newcomb, 
Chairman  Olive  Importers'  CommitUe. 


H.  C.  VEWCOHB,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  GHAIBMAH  OF  OLITE 
IHFOKTESS'  COHHITTEE,  SUBHITS  IHFOBHATIOir  BELATIVE 
TO  DtPOETATIONS  OF  OLIVES. 

302  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  March  9, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  book  "Notes  on  tariff  revision"  pre- 

Eared  for  the  use  of  your  committee,  I  notice  on  page  331,  under  the 
eading  of  "Importations  of  olives  in  other  coverings,"  the  quantity 
is  given  as  2,5S9,925.80  gallons;  value,  11,412,126.92;  duties  col- 
lected, 1388,488.92;  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  27.51  per  cent. 

I  see  that  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  govemiuent  book 
"Imports  and  Duties,  1894  to  1907,"  and  on  page  409  of  that  book  I 
see  the  above  figures  represent  only  the  importations  of  olives  grirn 
or  prepared  "in  other  coverings,"  at  15  cents  per  gallon.  This  brings 
an  average  duty  of  27.51  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  I  think,  is  nii-<- 
leading  to  your  committee,  because  on  going  over  the  average  for  ten 
years  I  get  altogether  another  result,  which  I  hasten  to  correct, 
Delieving  you  want  to  get  at  the  actual  facts.  The  number  of  gallons 
imported  in  those  ten  years  was  18,641,855.32,  an  average  for  the  ten 
years  of  1,864,185.53.  The  declared  value  of  these  olives  during  the 
ten  years  was  $7,947,079.04,  an  average  of  $794,707.90  per  year.  The 
total  duty  collected  during  that  period  was  $2,792,278.42,  an  average- 
of  $279,6"27.84.  The  ad  valorem  rate  for  those  ten  years  was  then 
35.645  per  cent. 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  your  coininittee  in 
November  you  remarked  that  the  duty  would  be  40  per  cent  on  a  part 
of  the  olives  imported,  and  on  the  remainder  it  would  be  from  27 
to  30  per  cent,  and  I  ventured  to  reply  "It  is  pretty  close  to  40  ppr 
cent  average,  ranging  from  20  to  100  per  cent."  The  above  statistics 
for  ten  years  showing  35.64  per  cent  confirm  my  statement,  as  I  wa-i 
talking  of  the  ten  years,  and  you  evidently  were  only  thinking  of  1907. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  page  from  our  book  entitled  "Condenseil 
facts."  In  it  you  Mill  note  we  have  stated  the  value  of  the  ohves 
imported  annually  at  $760,000,  whereas  the  above  statistics  show 
$794,707.90.  We  state  the  duty  paid  as  $240,000  per  annum,  while 
the  above  statistics  show  $279,627.84.  We  gave  the  quantity  of 
olives  annually  imported  as  1,600,000  gallons,  while  the  above  sta- 
tistics show  1,864,185.53  gallons. 
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The  discrepancy  between  our  statements  and  these  statistics  is 
easily  explained  when  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
emmeDt  statistics  include  Greek  olives,  which  are  black  and  dry, 
aod  some  Itahan  olives,  while  ours  refer  only  to  Spanish  olives. 
The  v^ue  of  the  ohvee  given  is  probably  more  or  less  correct,  and 
the  same  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  olives  coming  from 
Greece  and  Italy,  "nie  discrepancy  between  the  ad  valorem  averse 
of  1907  and  the  preceding  nine  years  comes  from  the  fact  that  last 
year's  olives  were  of  a  large  crop  and  seUing  veiy  low,  with  the  result 
that  the  importers  took  many  of  the  large  sizes,  which  naturally 
reduced  the  ad  valorem  percentage,  but  for  the  ten  years  it  is,  as 
stated,  practically  36  per  cent. 

We  therefore  contend  that  36  per  cent  on  a  crude  material,  which 
is  repacked  in  America  in  American-made  containers,  which  cost 
much  more  than  the  fruit  itself,  is  too  high  a  percentage,  and  that 
our  petition  for  5  cents  reduction  is  reasonaole,  I  even  permit 
rnvself  to  further  suggest  that  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  would 
bnng  more  revenue  to  this  Government  than  10  cents  per  gallon, 
because  it  would  enable  us  to  sell  the  small  size  fruit,  which  the  15 
cents  specific  duty  or  36  per  cent  average  ad  valorem  duty — being 
equivalent  to  from  80  to  100  per  cent  on  the  small  fruit^has  prac- 
tically prohibited  our  doing  in  large  quantities,  thereby  preventing 
the  growth  of  that  branch  of  the  business. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  C,  Nbwcomb, 
Chairman  Olive  Importers'  Committee, 

Exhibit  A. 

CONDENSED  PACTS  ABODT  THE  OLIVE  INSUBTRy  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Value  of  Spanish  olives  an niully  imported,  freight  paid (760,000 

Duty  thereon 240, 000 

Value  of  American-made  bottles,  caaee,  labob,  etc.,  annually  used  in  the 

Gniehed  prod  uct 1, 200, 000 

Salaries  ana  wages  per  annum  to  Amerintn  citizens 500,000 

Profit  of  the  induBtry 300, 000 

Total  of  the  industry  in  Spanish  olives 3, 000, 000 

Above  litres  show  the  imported  Spanish-grown  ohve  is  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  American  industry  of  bottling  ohvea. 

This  raw  material  can  not  be  furnished  by  California  under  any  circumstances,  the 
California  olive  being  unsuitable  for  hotlling,  and  no  amount  of  injury  to  the  Ameri- 
can industry  of  olive  bottling  through  higher  duty  will  change  the  (California  olive  or 
make  it  more  suitable. 

Id  the  name  of  protection  to  onAmerican  industry  we  submit  the  duty  on  Spanish 
olives  should  be  reduced  from  15  to  10  cents  per  gallon,  these  olives  beii^  a  foreign 
nw  material  not  produced  here  and  necesnary  to  the  home  industry. 

Average  quantity  annually  imported  during  ten  years gallons..  1,600,000 

Approximate  quantity  imported,  campaign  1907-S do 2,  750, 000 

Avenge  annual  revenue  to  the  Unitea  IStates,  at  15  cents  per  gallon (240,000 

EMimated  annual  importations  under  a.  tariff  of  10  cents  per  gallon .  gallons . .  4, 000, 000 

Estimated  revenue  to  the  Goverument  at  10  cents  per  gallon »400, 000 

Quantity  California  so-called  green-cured  olives  producible  under  present 

acreage gallons..        30,000 

Revenue  to  Uie  Government None. 
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ALMERIA  GRAPES. 


IKPOBTEBS   OF  ALHEBIA   6BAPES,   TEBOUOH   COTIirSEI.  iniQS 
ABOLITION  OB  MATEBIAl  BEDUCTION  OF  DUTY. 

Makch  1,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  had  the  honor  to  file  with  your  committee  on 
December  10,  1908,  a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  importers  of  Ahneria 
grapes.  Upon  January  29  inatant  the  Grape  Growers'  Association 
of  California  filed  with  vou  a  brief,  in  which  they  denied  certain  of  the 
data  contained  in  the  first  above-mentioned  brief,  ami,  as  we  are  now 
in  pospession  of  certified  figures  from  Spain  touching  the  c[uestioD  at 
issue,  on  behalf  of  my  clients  I  beg  to  submit  the  toUowing  as  sup- 
plemental information  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  asserted  by  the  Cahfomia  Grape  Growers' 
Association,  that  at  times  the  California  fruit  has  sold  at  a  loss  in  the 
New  York  market.  But  the  same  is  true  to  a  far  greater  extent  with 
the  Almeria  grapes^  and  it  must  be  kept  in  mmd  that  while  the 
Almeria  grape  has  virtually  only  the  New  York  market,  the  California 

f  rapes  may  be  sold  in  a  d,ozen  trade  centers  throughout  the  United 
tates,  at  any  one  of  which  they  can  be  laid  down  at  less  cost  than  in 
the  New  York  market. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Almeria  grapes  are  selling  at  a  loss  in  the 
New  York  market,  they  would  necessarily  sell  at  a  greater  loss  in 
other  markets,  freight  being  added,  while  in  the  case  or  the  California 
grape  the  loss  if  sold  in  the  New  York  market  might  easily  be  turned 
mto  profit  if  the  grapes  were  sold  nearer  home,  thus  saving  freight. 

We  do  not  rejiard  this  question  as  vital,  however,  for  we  can  not 
consider  the  tariff  as  a  fair\'  godmother  created  to  touch  with  her 
wand  all  products  and  turn  loss  into  fcain.  If  California  can  not  sell 
her  grapes  in  New  Yqrk  at  a  profit  but  can  sell  them  in  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  or  Cnicago  at  a  profit,  those  cities  should 
be  her  markets.  If  Almeria  grapes  can  not  be  imported  and  sold  at 
a  profit  in  New  York,  they  can  not  be  imported  at  all.  In  that  case 
the  people  must  go  without,  for  California  can  not  yet  wholly  supply 
the  demand  for  table  grapes;  and  that  demand  is  increasing  yearly. 
If  grapes  are  to  be  an  article  of  general  consumption,  both  tfie 
California  and  the  Almeria  grapes  are  required  to  meet  the  demand. 

To  us,  then,  it  appears  that  the  crux  of  the  question  is  whether 
the  present  duty  is  suilicient  to  protect — for  it  is  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cussed from  a  revenue  standpoint — or  whether  it  prohibits.  So  Ions 
as  the  imported  table  grapes  are  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  consumed  they  do  not  affect  the  price  of  the  home  fruit. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  grapes  have  become  almost  if  not  quite 
"necessities,"  not  "luxuries,"  For  table  use  the  California  product 
comes  first  upon  the  market  and  must  be  eaten  within  seventy-two 
hours  after  it  has  left  the  refrigerating  car,  while  the  Almeria  fruit, 
arriving  somewhat  later,  is  almost  entirely  kept  for  consumption  lonp 
after  the  California  grape  has  entirely  disappeared.     Even  the  Califor- 
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nia  growers  do  not  claim  their  grape  is  in  the  market  after  December 
5  to  8,  v/hile  fresh  arrivals  of  Almeria  grapes  are  still  being  auctioned 
.\ferch  9. 

For  these  reasons  the  two  types  of  grape  do  not  compete  anj  more 
than  strawberries  compete  with  peachea.  Both  are  table  fruits,  but 
they  are  in  the  markets  for  consumption  at  different  times,  and  the 
man  who  purchases  the  California  grape  wants  it  and  pays  for  it 
with  no  regard  that  he  can  buy  Ahneria  grapes  at  less  or  more,  and 
the  same  holds  true  to  the  Almerian. 

As  we  urged  in  our  former  brief,  the  present  duty  upon  Almeria 
?rapes  is  almost  prohibitive.  It  is  true  tnat  thoy  are  still  imported, 
t)ut  it  is  also  true  that  unless  the  present  duty  is  greatly  reduced  the 
importation  of  Almeria  grapes  will  of  necessity  rapidly  dwindle 
toward  extinction.  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  data  to  estab- 
iisli  this  proposition. 

I  quote  fii-st  the  questions  and  answers  affecting  the  cost  of  grape 
raising  in  Almeria,  as  submitted  by  Manuel  Orozco  &  Co.,  of  date 
February  10,  1909: 

Q.   What  does  frapo  land  cost  per  a<Te7 — A,  Five  hwndred  dollars, 

Q .  'What  is  a  Rrar*  vineyard  worth  per  aero? — A.  Oiio  thousand  dfillars. 

Q .   What  rental  does  a  Rrape  vinevard  demand  per  acre? — -A.  Sixty  diillara. 

(J.  How  many  men  are  employed  on  a  vineyard  producing  500  barrels  grapes,  for 
the  entire  year  and  at  what  waees? — A.  One  m&n  at  50  cents  constantly  and  two 
men  more  for  two  months  at  50  cents  each  per  day. 

Q.  liow  many  ejitra  hands,  men'or  women,  are  required  to  pick  and  pack  500 
l.arrcl.s,  and  at  what  wagea?— A.  Two  men  at  50  cents  and  20  women  fifteen  days  at 
■JO  cents. 

tf.  What  do  the  barrels  coet?— A.  Fifty-five  cents. 

ii.  What  does  the  cork  packing  cost? — A.  Fifteen  cents. 

Q.  State  accurately  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  a  vineyard  producing  600  barrels, 
ai^ido  from  labor. — A.  Sulphate  of  copper,  510;  sulphur,  ilO;  fertilizers,  120;  irriga- 
tion, »10— aiW^ther,  $80. 

Q.  State  what  the  net  returns  to  the  grower  have  been  on  the  average  during  the 
past  five  years. — A.  Almost  nothing,  and  losses  in  many  cases, 

<{.  State  the  entire  amount  of  production  of  Almeria  grai>eH  in  .Spain  for  the  yeara 
ItWo,  1906,  1907,  and  1908.— A.  1905,  1,364,783  barrelB,  10,l(il  half  barrels;  1906, 
l.HX,H,3i6  barrels,  4.H98  half  barrels;  1907,  2.444,297  barrels.  13,2f)3  half  barrels;  1908, 
l..o8w,941  barrels,  10,355  half  barrels.  It  is  neceseary  to  have  4  acres  of  land  to 
mther  500  barrels,  as  an  average. 

Almeria,  February  10,  1909. 

Manuel  Ohozco  &  Cii. 

■  The  above  is  signe{l  under  tlie  seal  of  the  American  consular 
agency  at  Almeria,  Spain. 

According  to  the  best  obtainable  figures,  the  cost  of  Almeria  grapes 
laid  down  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  ia  $3.26  per  barrel. 

According  to  our  figures,  500  barrels  grown  on  4  acres  cost: 

Rer.t - $240 

Mfii 242 

Pii-k  and  pack - 120 

llarreb  and  cork  dust 360 

I  n<'idcntal  expenses 80 

1,032 

Aven^  cost  of  1  barrel  to  Sew  York,  J1.20,  SliOO  for  .500  barrel.^j;  total  I'lwt,  $1,632, 
or  93.26  per  barrel. 

The  average  price  for  five  years  is  $H.25  per  barrel, 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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Also,  we  refer  to  the  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Mar. 
1906,  No,  308,  page  100,  where  Mr.  Carlton,  c<)nsular  agent  of  tfce 
United  States  or  Anierira  at  Almeria,  wTitea  as  follows: 

COST  or   RAieiNG    ANn   KARKETINQ. 

The  following  MatiaticB  relative  to  the  ne<-e»Bary  eipensee  in  gnpe  culture  h*ve 
been  obtained  from  vtiriouB  opctione  of  the  province,  so  that  the  figurex  repr««eiii  i 
re«Bonablo  average.  I  ha^c  taken  1  het'tare  (2.5  acref)  as  the  baais,  and  the  fintcwi 
is  that  of  the  plantation,  the  value  of  tho  land  not  being  inoludedi  360  vin«e,  $29.40; 
250p«leti,  161.63;  wire,  $172.62;  work,  M2.96;  total,  $296.70. 

The  average  cost  per  year  tor  the  culli^■atioll  of  1  hectare  would  be  tl70.97,  and  Ihe 
vineti  will  not  bear  fruit  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Ah  the  email  properties  are  &i 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  this  annual  coct  of  cultivation  would  represent  a  fair  averaEe 
lor  the  entire  province.  The  only  expenses  represented  in  the  above  amount  »n 
labor  and  fertilizers. 

The  following  statement  givee  an  idea  uf  the  coet  of  placing  one  barrel  of  grapes  on 
the  markets  of  America  and  England.  The  rieures  indicate  avera^  coet  of  the  bar- 
rel and  contents  without  considering  the  market  value  of  the  fruit:  For  barrel  utd 
cork  dust,  $0.67;  cutting,  cleaniiig,  and  packing,  90.03;   transportation,  fO.lZ;  cveKi 


averaged  at  11.30  and  to  all  English  ports  tO.bH.     Total  expenses  of  the  placing  one 
barreloD  each  market  would  be  (3  and  $2.07,  respectively. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  order  toproduce  a  mar^n  of  profit  to  the  grower  each  baitel 
must  brmg  at  least  $3.50  in  America  and  $2.19  in  England.  In  making  these  calcu- 
lations the  recent  drop  in  th«  rate  of  exchange  of  tne  peeeta  hafi  been  taken  inio 
consideration. 

You  must  consider  that  the  expenses  he  points  are  higher  now  than 
they  used  to  be  in  1906  and  the  exchange  is  lower,  and  in  spite  of 
that  he  recognized  the  price  must  be  over  S3.50  per  barrel  ttf  produce 
a  marein  of  profit  to  the  grower. 

If  the  duty  is  eliminated  or  materially  reduced  the  importation 
will  continue,  and  doubtless  will  increase,  to  the  benefit  of  the  rcTenup 
and  the  consumer  and  in  no  possibility  to  the  injury  of  the  California 
fruit. 

The  duty  should  be  removed,  but  if  made  10  cents  per  cubic  lool 
rather  than  20,  as  at  present,  the  trade  would  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
continue.  In  any  event,  if  a  dutv  exists  it  must  not  depend  upon 
weight,  but  upon  cubic  measure,  for  otherwise  the  handling  of  the 
fruit  will  destroy  it.  In  this  the  customs  authorities  agree  with  us. 
Importers  of  Almeria  Grapes, 
Francis  E.  Hamilton,  Attorney. 
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[Paragraph  266.] 

THE  HEW  TOBK  FSUTT  EXCHAHOE  SUBMITS  BRIEF  BEUTITE 
TO  COHFAHATIVE  COST  OF  PRODUCIHa  LEKONS. 

New  York,  January  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee,  Waskinffton,  D.  0. 
GENTLEME^:  The  Xew  York  Fruit  Exchange  on  December  19  sub- 
mitted you  their  memorial  r^arding  the  duty  on  lemons.     You  cour- 
teously gave  us  permission  to  present  an  oral  ailment  in  its  behal/- 
As  your  committee  was  very  much  pressed,  closing  the  public  hearings. 
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we  deferred  this  opportunity  until  you  {^ve  special  attention  to  the 
lemon  schedule. 

In  reading  over  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  we  find 
a  great  variance,  conflicting  statements;  etc.,  because  each  is  so 
directly  interested  as  to  be  more  or  less  prejudiced.  We  feel  that  by 
our  intermediate  relation  in  the  trade  and  long  experience  we  can 
furnish  you  with  information  that  is  impartial  and  of  direct  interest 
to  the  Government  and  beneficial  to  us. 

The  Government  is  anxious  to  do  justice  and  to  maintain  its 
revenue.  We,  dealers,  brokers,  and  buyers,  do  not  want  the  foreign 
business  further  decreased,  as  we  would  lose  our  most  important 
article  of  trade;  and  those  associated  with  us  as  carmen,  clerks,  trans- 
portation companies,  laborers,  etc.,  would  sufi^er.  Hence  we  are 
aroused  in  the  relation  of  duty  to  prosperity. 

One  of  the  points  of  contradictoiy  evid.ence  is  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing; for  instance,  the  CaUfomia  growers  claim  the  coat  of  labor  on 
each  box  of  lemons  is  $1,  while  the  entire  cost  per  box  is  only  $1.48 
f.  o.  b.  On  oranges  the  labor  coat,  they  claim,  is  .59  cents,  while  the 
entire  cost  per  box  is  $1.05  f.  o.  b.  Their  combining  orange  and 
lemon  statistics  in  regard  to  cost  of  production  is  for  their  purpose. 
From  all  our  sources  of  information  we  are  unable  to  confirm  this 
labor  cost  on  lemons.  It  is  given  from  an  organized  source  in  the 
growers'  interest  and  doubtless  made  to  suit  their  reasoning  in  order 
to  substantiate  their  claim  of  high-priced  labor,  which  is  skilled  labor, 
and  with  their  improved  facilities  accomplish  double  that  of  the 
antiquated  foreign  methods  in  Italy's  climate.  Laborers  are  "pro- 
ducing units  of  value."  Labor  when  compared  to  the  whole  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  not  entitled  to  so  much 
prominence. 

By  accepting  the  claim  of  the  CaUfomia  growers  of  the  cost  for 
fruit,  packmg,  labor,  etc.,  $1.48  f.  o.  b.,  and  with  the  "blanket  rate" 
of  freight  equal  to  84  cents  a  box,  makes  them  cost  laid  down  in  New 
York  a  uniform  price  throughout  the  year,  $2.32.  This  statement  of 
cost  is  unreliable.  Therefore  their  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  foreign 
lemons  is  naturally  unrehable. 

The  foreign  product  is  handled  differently.  The  New  York  importer 
buys  his  fruit  from  the  Sicihan  exporter,  who  makes  his  profit  on  pur- 
chases from  the  grower.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  LFnited  States 
Government  has  a  ri^t  to  protect  the  profits  made  by  the  Sicilian 
exporter.  So  for  a  fair  comparison  we  should  take  the  cost  to  produce 
■foreign  lemons  by  the  grower,  which  varies  with  the  seasons,  Rehable 
importers  state  that  the  grower's  cost  of  lemons,  which  are  cheapest 
now  during  the  winter  when  few  are  used,  and  delivered  subsequent 
to  December  15,  1908,  for  a  period  covering  about  two  months,  is 
$1.65  per  thousand  for  the  fruit,  three  hundreds  and  three  sixty  size 
(there  are  but  few  five  hundred  size,  which  come  near  the  end  of  the 
season,  late  in  the  summer,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  above  cost), 
half  fii^t  grade  and  half  second  grade. 

A  thousand  lemons  will  pack  three  boxes — 

UaJcing  tho  fruit  of  each  box  to  cost JO.  65 

Empty  box  put  together,  cost '. 20 

Packing,  paper,  coopering,  etc 24 

Caitsjfe  from  grower  b  to  eiporter'a  magazine 03 

Cartage  from  exporter's  magazine  to  steamer ,02 

Therefore  the  gtoirer's  cost  f.  o.  b.  steamer  at  Sicily  is '...V.'.S'jlt^lr^ 
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To  this  add  the  following: 

Freight  to  New  York  {no  rfbale  on  1  hi?) JO.  31 

Insurance  and  incideotal* 05 

Duty  on  fruit 76 

Duty  on  Bhooka 05 

P- 17 

Cost  laid  down  in  New  York  during  the  winter 2.31 

During  the  spring  the  fruit  is  kept  at  additional  expense  for  summer 
delivery,  and  in  New  York  during  June,  July,  ana  August,  in  this 
same  way,  thev  generally  cost  $3. 

The  above  allows  no  profit  to  the  Sicilian  e-xporter  or  the  New  York 
importer. 

You  see,  the  cost  to  lay  down  California  lemons  in  New  York  is  said 
to  be  $2.32  all  the  year,  and  the  foreign  lemons  during  the  winter  $2.31, 
which  appears  to  oe  an  even  cost  during  the  winter,  and  is  sufficient 
to  throw  the  demand  to  California  lemons  because  of  their  superiority. 
During  the  summer  foreicn  lemons  cost  about  69  cents  more  laid 
down  in  New  York  than 'the  California  lemons. 

When  we  argue  that  foreign  lemons  when  in  heaviest  receipts  cost 
69  cents  per  box  in  New  York  more  than  the  California  lemons  we  are 
handicapped.  "We  should  have  the  duty  reduced  from  76  cents  a  box 
to  30  cents,  in  order  to  increase  importationa,  as  they  are  rapidly 
decreasing  now.'  California  would  still  find  a  lai^e  and  profitable 
market  for  her  product. 

Better  conditions  will  be  established  by  two  interests  striving  for 
the  business. 

All  the  Sicilian  growers  sell  thoir  lemons  to  Sicilian  exporters  at  a ' 
profit.  The  New  York  importer  is  obliged  to  buy  from  the  exporters 
at  a  profit,  lie  then  disposes  of  them  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  it  is  Ids  sole  means  of  distribution  and  the  market  is  not 
subject  to  any  control.  He  must  depend  upon  the  demand  being 
sufficient  to  pay  him  a  profit. 

The  demand  for  foreign  lemons  has  decreased,  and  heavy  losses, 
especially  last  year,  have  been  sustained.  They  sell  at  a  range,  gen- 
erally, at  auction  from  $1.75  to  $3.50,  according  to  the  demand,  and 
during  the  summer  season  for  a  short  period  in  July  excessive  prices 
are  sometimes  realize<l,  ranging  at  auction  from  84,50  to  $5,  There 
is  little  or  no  encouragement  to  import  lemons.  As  for  the  value 
wliich  Californians  at  times  claim  they  realize,  naming  as  high  as  SS 
to  $10,  it  is  absolutely  untrue. 

The  domestic  production  has  so  increased  and  b  so  superior  in 
every  respect,  except  in  keeping  qualities,  that  it  protects  itself,  dmi 
always  brings  $1  and  more  a  box  above  the  foreign  lemons. 

As  the  foreign  lemons  leave  New  York  for  shipment  into  the 
interior,  freight  charsies  increase  the  cost  of  delivery,  more  especially 
in  less  than  carload  lots.  In  carload  lots,  take,  for  instance,  Chicago, 
the  lowest  rate  is  a  commodity  rate  of  40  cents  a  100  pounds,  equiva- 
lent to  34  cents  a  box.  By  taking  the  grower's  winter  cost  in  New 
York  and  adding  34  cents  makes  them  cost  in  Chicago  S2.65,  and  in 
summer  $3.34.  In  comparison  with  the  California  product  their 
"blanket  rate  "of  freight,  84  cents  a  box,  applies  to  all  points  between 
the  Hocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  enables 
California  to  deliver  in  Chicago  for  $2.32  a  box  which  is  33  cents  less 
than  the  foreign  winter  cost  of  $2.65  and  $1.02  less  than  the  sum- 
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mer  coat.  To  Missouri  River  points,  the  winter  co8t  of  foreign 
lemons  is  $2.79  against  12,32  for  Califomian,  and  the  Bummer  $3.40 
against  the  Califomian  $2,32.  Therefore  th^  are  compelled  to  huy 
California  lemons.  The  farther  west  the  foreign  lemons  go  the 
greatep  the  cost,  and  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the  CaUfomian 
product.  The  farther  east  the  California  lemons  come  does  npt 
increase  their  cost,  on  account  of  the  protection  afforded  in  the  freight 
rate,  California  lemons  can  be  delivered  in  Maine  at  the  same  cost 
as  in  Utah.  They  also  have  the  advantage  of  deUvering  in  New  York 
in  eight  days,  while  it  takes  the  foreign  lemons  sixteen  to  eighteen  days. 

Another  phase  to  consider  is  the  Government  standpoint.  The 
Repubhcan  protective  act  of  March  3,  1883,  is  the  tariff  act  we 
seek  to  have  renewed.  It  places  lemons,  2^  cubic  feet,  30  cents  a 
box;  half  boxes  16  cents;  bulk  $2  per  thousand.  Oranges,  25  cents  a 
box;  13  cents  a  half  box;  bulk,  $1.60  per  thousand;  barrels,  196 
pounds,  55  cents  a  barrel.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  when  not 
otherwise  specked,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.     No  duty  on  shooks. 

The  tariif  act  of  October  1,  1890,  McKinley  bill,  was  the  same; 
except  the  duty  on  shooks  was  mentioned  separately. 

The  tariff  act  of  August  28,  1894,  Wilson  bill,  retroactive,  in  effect 
August  1,  1894,  on  a  basis  of  8  cents  a  cubic  foot  was  about  5  cents 
per  box  lower  than  the  two  previous  Repubhcan  tariffs. 

Under  these  tariffs  up  to  1897,  eleven  years  ago,  at  25  cents  to  30 
cents  a  box,  the  Government  received  an  annual  revenue  averaging 
about  a  million  dollars  on  lemons  and  oranges. 

The  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  Dingley  bill,  increased  the  duty  to 
1  cent  per  pound,  which  is  equal  to  an  advance  of  200  per  cent,  what 
Califomians  call  a  "beneficent  tariff:"  ao  great  that  they  are  feasting 
at  the  Government's  expense.  Their  increased  shipments  of  lemons 
have  decreased  imports  20  per  cent,  and  a  continuous  loss  of  revenue 
will  ensue  the  same  as  was  lost  on  oranges.  That  proves  that  at 
the  present  1  cent  a  pound  duty  the  supply  of  lemons  will  further 
dpcrease  in  greater  proportion,  and  in  the  next  seven  to  ten  years 
by  decreasing  will  be  eliminated.  Califomians  boast  of  being  able 
to  drive  out  foreign  lemons,  and  with  the  entire  control  we  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  producers  who  will  raise  their  prices  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  tne  injury  of  consumers. 

Tariff  does  not  affect  tne  selling  price  directly ;  it  affects  the  volume 
of  importation.  The  amount  of  decayed  lemons  in  a  box  affects 
the  selling  price,  and  the  Government  provides  a  proportionate 
refund. 

The  Government  has  only  to  regulate  the  supply  by  a  rate  fixed 
by  experience  and  not  by  experiment,  as  in  1897,  which  benefited  ft 
few  growers  rather  than  the  many  users,  and  allow  an  increased 
eotntDce. 

The  Dingley  bill  has  eliminated  foreign  oranges  almost  completely. 
In  1908,  according  to  government  returns,  there  were  about  17,500 
boxes  from  Italy  and  a  few  cases  from  Spain,  together  furnishing  a 
revenue  of  about  $12,000,  which  is  practically  nothing. 

We  desire  your  honorable  committee  to  restore  us  the  tariff  act  of 
March  3, 1883,  with  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  box  on  lemons,  2  i  cubic  feet. 
It  is  better  aaapted  than  the  Wilson  bill  stated  in  our  memorial.  It 
will  insure  a  greater  revenue  to  the  Government.  It  will  save  the 
immense  cost  of  weighing  and  the  great  damage  done  the  friiit,Wi. 
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disturbing  its  contents  in  determining  the  tare  of  the  box;  also  con- 
sequent delays  in  making  deliveries  of  so  perishable  an  article  bs 
lemons,  whicii  can  not  stand  either  extreme  heat  or  cold  and  must 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  dispatch  and  care. 

The  foreign  suppn^  when  properly  r^ulated  sufficient  to-  allow 
increased  imports  will  produce  a  permanent  revenue  for  the  Govern- 


ment. The  Government  is  relying  upon  its  revenue,  and  there  ia 
the  necessity  of  establishing  it  on  such  a  basis  as  will  produce  what 
they  estimate,  and  furnish  the  country  with  what  supply  of  lemons 
.  and  oranges  is  needed  at  fair  valuations. 

At  any  greater  duty  than  30  cents  a  box  the  supply  would  be  cur- 
tailed to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  no  relief  from  the  disastrous  con- 
ditions now  being  exiierienced.  If  a  minimum  and  a  maximum 
arrangement  or  some  reciprocity  ag;reement  "be  made  with  Italy, 
this  country  would  receive  the  benefit  of  importations,  and  not 
interfere  with  the  restriction  against  Mexico  or  Cuba,  as  the  people 
of  California  fear. 

We  are  making  no  effort  whatever  to  urge  you  not  to  increase  the 
present  duty,  because  nothing  but  the  most  selfish  interests  could 
possibly  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  grant  such  an  unreason- 
able request,  aa  adding  another  half  a  cent  per  pound,  which  would 
make  the  duty  $1.15  per  box,  which  is  the  value  of  the  foreign  lemons 
f.  o.  b.  Sicily,  and  which  is  about  the  value  of  a  box  of  lemons  f .  o.  b. 
California.  California  apparently  expects  the  Government  to 
guarantee  their  profits  to  be  increased  from  100  to  200  per  cent. 
This  position  is  not  at  all  approved  of  by  western  fruit  jobbers,  for 
in  their  annua!  convention  at  Minneapolis  recently  by  a  unanimous 
vote  they  recorded  their  opposition. 

The  ease  with  which  California  growers  in  1897  secured  their 
200  per  cent  advance  in  duty  from  a  tliird  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  a  pound, 
and  their  experience  as  to  its  profitableness  have  induced  them,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  to  want  more.  Therefore,  thej'  ask  for  a  half 
a  cent  increase.  They  even  have  had  duty  placed  on  several  articles 
they  do  not  produce,  such  as  currants,  iilherts,  Almeria  grapes,  etc. 
They  alone  are  requesting  a  higher  tariff  on  lemons.  Their  method 
of  figuring  is  very  adroit  in  representing  cost.  They  do  not  state 
what  high  prices  their  fruit  sells  for,  but  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  confirmed  our  knowledge  of  that  fact.  These  profits  are 
so  large  they  need  no  tariff  to  protect  them.  Their  profits  are  enor- 
mous at  such  times  of  the  year  when  the  demand  is  greatest  and  no 
competition.  Their  oranges  and  lemons  have  not  been  sellii^  at 
reduced  prices  in  recent  years  as  they  would  lead  you  to  beUeve. 
Their  r^ulated  methods  enable  them  to  name  the  selling  price  of 
lemons  and  oranges  at  private  sale.  When  offered  at  auction  in 
various  lai^e  cities,  they  only  furnish  such  supply  as  will  be  readily 
absorbed,  and  only  occasionally  sell  with  any  loss.  Thus  they  con- 
stantly reserve  entire  control  and  consequently  seldom  sell  bdow 
cost.  They  are  offering  lemons  in  excess  quantities  in  all  lai^  cities 
in  New  England  States. 

The  trouble  California  is  experiencing  jrith  irrigation  does  not 
enable  them  to  furnish  three  times  their  present  production  and  at^ 
for  any  less  price,  as  they  claim  to  be  able  to  do  soon.  They  antici- 
pate in  ten  years,  if  paid  enough  by  the  Government,  to  not  only  pro- 
vide for  the  excess  demand  occasioned  by  our  increasing  population, 
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but  to  be  able  to  continue  the  same.     She  has  no  way  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  except  at  extravagant  prices. 

Her  lemon  groves  are  more  valuable  in  producing,  and  no  more 
expensive  as  they  grow  older.  Their  young  bearing  trees  are  fast 
developing.  In  some  localities  the  lemon  trees  dicf  not  thrive,  so 
they  budded  them  with  oranges;  while  in  other  localities  conditions 
were  more  favorable  and  they  acknowledge  their  ability  to  compete 
at  present  with  the  fore^  supply.  Tl^  California  lemon  groves 
bftve  a  greater  danger  from  the  frost  than  the  foreign. 

The  burden  of  deriving  a  revenue  for  the  Government,  if  divided 
generally  amoi^  the  people  would  be  more  equitable  than  an  ovei^ 
tevy  of  duty  on  a  special  business.  Bananas  are  suggested  as  a 
medium  for  duty,  but  they  are  not  produced  here.  They  are  a  trust 
controlled  article  anyhow. 

Will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  additional  infonnation,  and 
appear  before  you  at  your  pleasure. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  New  York  FRtnr  Exchange, 
Edwaed  Andrews,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
WniiAM  A.  Camp, 
Wm.  R.  Phall, 
H.  M.  Jones, 
Chas.  W.  Maxfibld, 

Tariff  Committee. 


THE  CUBA  NATIONAL  HOBTICTJlTintAL  SOCIETY  CLAIKS  THAT 

COST  OF  BAISPra  CITBTTS  FRUITS  IH  CUBA  EXCEEDS  THAT 

IS  THE  UHITEO  STATES. 

Habana,  March  £,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Patne, 

Chainnan  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sm:  At  a  recent  .meeting  of  the  Cuba  National  Horticultural 
Society  the  undersigned  committee  was  instructed  to  ask  your 
attention  to  the  followii^  facts  and  to  request  that  you  present  them 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  United  States  Congress  for 
their  consideration. 

The  proceedings  of  your  committeej  as  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
show  that  representatives  of  the  Cahfomia  and  Florida  citrus  fruit 
industries  persistently,  and  with  apparent  sincerity,  stated  that  the 
coat  of  labor  in  Cuba  is' only  from  25  to  50  cents  per  day,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  such  cheap  labor  their  interests  absolutely  required 
a  retention  of  the  present  duties  to  protect  them  from  unequal  and 
niiuoua  competition. 

These  representations  are  so  at  variance  with  the  actual  facts  that 
we  regard  it  as  essential  to  intelligent  and  just  action  by  your  com- 
mittee that  we  should  correct  the  deceptive  and  misleading  state- 
ments BO  vigorously  pressed  upon  your  attention. 

An  examination  or  the  facts  will  show  that  the  cost  of  production 
in  Cuba  is  greater  than  in  either  California  or  Florida,  and  that  no 
protection  whatever  is  necessary ;  and  we  respectfully  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  those  facts.  rmiz  dbXioC^lc 
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The  cost  of  labor  in  Cuba  is  even  greater  than  in  the  United  Stat«. 
Xominally,  common,  unskilled  labor  is  about  the  same,  but  most  of 
the  labor  employpd  in  citrus-fruit  culture  and  regetable  production 
comes  from  tlie  United  States.  The  proper  fertilization  and  Bpray- 
ing;  the  periods  and  methods  of  cultivation;  the  picking,  paclcing, 
and  shipment  of  fruits  can  not  be  intrusted  to  common  Iadoi;  and 
the  experienced  labor  required,  which  comes,  and  must  comejroin 
the  Umtcd  States,  does  not  come  here  for  less  th.  n  it  could  command 
there.  It  commands  the  same  and  even  more  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban 
laborer  has  had  little  experience  outside  of  cane  fields  and  tobac<M> 
plantations,  and  in  the  use  of  oxen,  and  is  inefficient  and  expenave 
m  other  fields  of  labor — more  expensive  than  the  common  American 
laborer. 

The  demand  for  labor  in  Cuba  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  con- 
siderable amounts  of  cane  are  annually  lost  because  oi  the  lack  of 
sufficient  labor  to  harvest  it;  and  the  Cuban  Government  has  appro- 

firiated  considerable  sums  or  money  to  be  used  in  obtainiii^  laborers 
rom  Europe  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Under  such  conditions  there 
is  no  "cheap"  labor  in  Cuba. 

It  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  truth  to  say  that  so  far  as  labor 
enters  into  the  cost  of  pnxluction  of  citrus  fruits  it  is  more  expensive 
than  in  either  California  or  Florida. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Cuban  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  labor  for  laborers  in  the  United  States.  All  of  their 
implements,  tools,  etc.,  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
imported  here.  All  crates  and  other  materials  used  in  shipments,  nil 
fertilizers  and  spraying  materials  are  manufactured  there  also.  Upon 
all  these  things  heavy  duties  are  paid  to  the  Cuban  (Jovermnent,  and 
these  duties,  with  heavy  trarufportation  charges  and  custom-house 
expenses,  make  them  cost  the  Cuban  producer  more  than  50  per  cent 
more  than  they  cost  the  pro<lucers  in  California  and  Flori<la.  All  of 
the  teams,  wagons,  and  harness  used  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  groyes 
and  upon  theve^ctablefarmsarebrought  from  the  United  States  also, 
and  cost  more  than  50  per  cent  more  than  their  price  there. 

Added  to  the  foregoing  is  the  further  fact  that  the  flour,  bacon, 
potatoes,  beans,  and  in  fact  the  greater  bulk  of  all  the  foodstuffs  con- 
sumed in  Cuba,  and  the  clothing  worn  by  the  people  are  products  of 
American  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  duties,  comnus- 
siotLs,  and  prolits  of  dealers,  cost  here  fuily  100  per  cent  more  than  the 
prices  there.  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  nce<I  not  be  so,  but  it  is  so. 
And  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  Cuban  can  be  induced  to  aban- 
<lon  the  cane  and  t«)bncco  fields  and  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  other 
crops  with  which  he  is  not  familiar. 

When  all  the  facts  are  considered,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
cost  of  production  in  Cuba  Is  considerably  greater  than  in  Califomift 
and  Florida  and  that  no  protection  is  necessary;  that  those  States 
have  an  abundant  protection  in  the  conditions  tnat  exbt.  And  it  is 
very  clear  thiit  it  is  not  a  tariff  for  protection  that  California  and 
Florida  producers  want.  They  really  want  a  tariff  for  prohibition 
and  for  the  per]>etuatinn  of  their  monopoly,  which  they  fear  may  be 
diHturl)ed  by  future  Cuban  competition  if  equal  chances  are  per- 
mitted; and  to  secure  it  they  do  not  he-sitate  to  make  the  grossest 
misrepresentations  as  to  the  facts  that  bear  upon  the  subject. 

DidilizedbyGoO^^IC 
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li  the  policy  of  equalizing  the  cost  of  reaching  the  markets  throush 
a  tariff  sufficient  to  compeiisate  for  the  greater  cost  of  labor  in  the 
United  States — which  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  party  in  power — 
should  be  regarded  in  good  faith,  then  there  will  be  no  tariff  placed 
upoifCuban  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  any  tariff  so  placed  would  be  a 
tariff  in  the  direction  of  prohibition  and  monopoly  and  not  of  protec- 
tion. ATurther  consideration  which  should  have  some  weight  is  that 
Cuba-  does  not  and  can  not  export  v^etables  except  durii^  the  late  ' 
fall  and  winter  seasons,  and  does  not  come  in  competition  with  north- 
em  growers  to  any  material  extent  during  their  seasons  of  production. 
Flonda,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  Southern  States,  might  have  to 
meet  competition  in  the  late  fall  and  early  spring;  but  with  no  tariff 
duties  it  would  be  an  equal  and  fair  competition,  except  as  the  condi- 
tions above  stated  would  give  Florida  some  advantage. 

With  scarcely  any  exceptions  all  of  the  growers  of  citrus  fruits  in 
Cuba,  including  the  laiger  part  of  the  laborers,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Substantiallv  all  of  the  capital  invested  is  owned  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  probably  three-fourths  of  whom 
reside  there,  and  any  injustice  done  or  unfairness  establi^d  by 
unnecessary  duties  would  strike  only  American  citizens  and  American 
capital,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba,  and  the  ea^mess  of 
California  growers  for  a  monopoly  ought  not  to  outweigh  justice  to 
other  American  citizens,  even  though  their  interests  and  uie  residence 
of  some  of  them  may  be  in  Cuba. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  statements  should  be  qualified  as  to  the 
production  of  lemons,  on  account  of  the  importations  of  lemons  from 
Sicily,  where  labor  is  no  doubt  cheaper,  but  no  such  condition  exists 
as  to  other  citrus  fruits  or  vegetables. 

As  to  these,  California  and  Florida  have  no  serious  competition  at 
this  time,  and  are  not  likely  to  have,  except  as  it  may  come  from 
Cuba  in  the  future. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Cuba  National  Hobticlxtural  Association, 
By  H.  E.  Havens,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

[Paragraph  281.] 

STEPHEH  X.  BABTLETT  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  CLAZK  TEAT 
THE  DUTIES  PLACED  OJ  COCOA  ABD  CHOCOLATE  ABE  PRAC- 
TICAIL7  PBOHIBrnTE. 

68  India  Street, 
BosUm,  February  S,  1909. 
CoMMmiEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentleuen:  At  the  time  I  appeared  before  your  committee,  on 
NoTember  19  last,  and  made  statement  that  the  present  tariff  did  not 
encourage  importations  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  your  chairman 
referred  to  the  relativelv  large  importations  of  cocoa  and  chocolate 
during  the  past  two  and  three  years,  which  sales  I  stated  were  the 
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result  of  unusual  advertising  expenditure  by  foreign  manufacturera 
endeaToring  to  introduce  new  goods  into  this  market.  I  further 
stated  that  when  such  advertising  expenditure  was  lessened  the 
importations  would  materially  decrease.  Confirming  this  statement 
of  mine,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  figures  recently  reccaved 
by  me  aom  the  Bureau  of  Statistics: 

ImportatioQB  of  chocolate  iDto  the  United  StatoB  from  Switzerkiul  for  nine  moDths 
eoding  October  1,  1908,  779,287  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  1,039,048  pounds  per  yeu- 
importatioua  from  July  1,  1908,  to  November  1,  1908,  284,9C9  poumk,  at  the  rate  of 
854,727  pounda  per  yeai. 

These  figures  emphasize  my  contention  that  the  existing  tariff  is  to 
a  large  extent  prohibitory,  as  any  temporary  increase  in  importations 
is  the  result  of  unwarranted  advertising  expenditure. 

If  in  the  bill  you  are  now  framing  you  will  reduce  the  rates  on 
mtmufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate  to  such  figures  that  goods  can  be 
shipped  here  in  increased  quantities,  I  know  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer will  take  more  interest  to  do  bo,  and  the  result  will  be  an 
increased  amount  of  duty  collected. 

At  present  the  law  practically  prohibits  the  importation  of  all 
low-pnced  cocoas  and  cnocolates,  $2.50  per  100  pounds  being  more 
than  the  profit  on  such  low-priced  goods.  I  a:3k  that  in  framm^  the 
new  bill  the  same  specific  rate  of  S2.50  per  100  pounds  be  retamed, 
but  that  the  limit  on  which  this  rate  applies  be  raised  to  20  cents  and 
that  a  higher  specific  rate  be  made  on  goods  of  this  class  to  a  limit 
of  valuation  at  35  cents  per  pound,  and  above  such  SS-cect  value  the 
goods  be  dutiable  as  they  now  are. 

The  present  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  manufactured  cocoa 
is  unreasonably  high,  particularly  on  low-priced  cocoas,  which  low- 
priced  cocoas,  as  I  have  stated  before  your  committee,  are  raw 
material  used  only  for  manufacturing  purposes.  On  such  goods  in 
bulk  the  rate  of.  duty  should  be  materially  lower  than  on  goods 
imported  in  small  packages  for  direct  consumption.  Under  the 
existing  tariff  a  barrel  of  200  pounds  pavs  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
a  1-pound  tin,  which  is  not  equitable.  In  accord  with  the  above,  1 
suggest  the  following,  and  ask  that  it  be  embodied  in  the  framing 
of  me  new  bill. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  of  manufoctured,  and  not  specially  provided  ioe  in 
this  act,  valued  at  not  over  twenty  cents  per  pound,  two  and  one-half  cent^  per 
pound;  valued  at  above  twenty  cents  per  pound  and  not  over  thirty -five  cenia  pa 
pound,  four  cents  per  pound;  valued  ai  above  thiity-five  centa  per  pound,  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  The  weight  and  value  of  all  covering  other  than  the  necemirr 
wrappings  and  wooden  cartons  and  cbbbb  shall  be  included  in  tba  dutiable  weight  and 
value  of  the  foregoing  merchandise. 

Powdered  cocoa,  unsweetened,  loose  in  bulk  in  barrels,  kege,  and  tins  contuniif 
not  lesx  the  twenty-four  pounds  net  weight  each,  two  cents  per  pound;   in  pack^ea 
containing  less  thui  twenty-four  pounds  net  weight,  four  cents  per  pound. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  respectfully,  yours, 

Stephen  L.  Bahtlett, 

Jmporteri. 
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POTATO  STARCH. 


THE  QKEELET  (COLO.)  STASCE  ASD  POTATO  CO.  STATES  THAT 
BEXOVAL  OF  DT7TY  FBOX  STAKCS  WILL  BTTDT  IVDUSTBT. 

Gbeeley,  Colo.,  December  15,  1908. 
Hob,  Robert  W.  Bontnqe,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sir:  We  are  reliably  advised  that  an  effort  will  be  mad©  at 
thia  session  of  Congress  to  abrogate  the  duty  on  potato  flour  and. 
potato  starch. 

The  duty  on  this  commodity  is  IJ  cents  per  pound,  and  if  this 
duty  is  cut  off  our  industry  wUl  be  compelled  to  close,  and  an  invest- 
ment of  nearly  5100,000  which  we  have  here  will  be  a  total  loss. 
We  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  low  prices  at  which  starch  is 
made  in  Gennany  and  the  low  cost  of  transportation  to  America. 

The  Greeley  Starch  and  Potato  Company  enables  the  farmers  in 
this  section  of  Colorado  to  find  a  market  for  their  cull  potatoes.  It 
its  true  that,  with  the  excessive  cost  of  freight  to  the  markets  of 
the  East,  where  a  large  portion  of  our  starcn  is  used,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  ciills,  from  which  our  starch 
ia  made.  The  net  results  from  our  operations  do  not  yield  us  to 
exceed  1  cent  per  pound,  and  you  can  readily  see  that  if  German 
starch  is  allowed  to  come  into  this  country  dutv  free  we  will  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  finding  oi  a  market  for  our 
commodity.  Even  as  it  is,  the  German  starch  undersells  lis  in  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Boston  to-day,  but  we  are  advised  that 
on  account  of  the  imported  starch  being  impure,  as  against  our 
starch  which  is  absolutely  piu-e,  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  undersell 
in  the  markets  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many  consumers  prefer 
thepure  domestic  to  the  impure  foreign  product 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tapioca  flour, 
which  takes  the  place  of  potato  and  cornstarch  to  a  great  extent, 
wmes  into  thia  country  duty  free,  and  last  year  there  were  more  than 
1,000  car  lots  imported  into  this  country. 

If  you  will  kindly  confer  with  the  Mame  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  regard  to  this  matter  they  will  be  able  to  give  you  more 
details  in  regard-to  the  importance  of  this  matter  than  the  ivriter  can. 

We  ask,  therefore,  on  oehalf  of  a  young  and  growing  Colorado 
industiy,  that  you  give  this  matter  your  attention. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Greeley  Starch  and  Potato  Co., 
By  A.  L.  Lindner,  Manager. 


^dbyGoogle 
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SPICES,  COFFEE,  AND  TEA. 

[Pwagraphs  287,  529,  md  079  ] 

OEOROE  W.  LAITE  ft  CO.,  OF  HEW  YOBK  CITT,  DEPRECATE  THE 
IMPOSITION  OF  AS  IHPOBT  DTTTT  OH  TEA. 

93  Front  Street, 
New  York,  January  12,  1909. 
lion.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C,        ' 

Waekington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  toa  importers  of  fifty  years'  standing,  perhapsyou 
will  give  consideration  to  our  testimony  regarding  the  sentiment  of 
the  trade  as  to  a  duty  on  tea. 

To  our  knowledge  there  are  hardly  more  than  five  firms  in  the 
United  States  favoring  a  duty,  gainst  several  hundred  importen 
and  wholesale  grocers  opposed. 

We  had  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  during  the  Spanish  war,  and 
it  nearly  ruined  the  business.  You  will  hear  the  argument  from  the 
four  or  five  houses  favoring  duty,  obviously  for  a  temporan' 
advantage  to  their  present  holdings,  that  the  consumer  will  not  fe«l 
the  <luty  because  the  retailer  will  not  raise  the  price.  This  state- 
ment is  misleading.  The  retailer  will  be  obliged  to  raise  his  price  if 
he  gives  the  consumer  the  same  quality,  but  our  experience  during 
the  last  duty  proved  that  he  sold  at  the  same  price  and  reduced  the 
,  quality  from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Consequently  the  American 
public  were  practically  deprived  of  th:?  higher  grades  of  tea.  Such 
qualities  disappeared  from  the  market,  and  the  lowest  grades  doubled 
in  importation  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer  and  the  trade. 

A  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  is  absurdly  onerous  to  dealer  and 
consumer  alike,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  cost  of  importation 
is  about  IS  cents  per  pound.  Consequently  such  a.  duty  wouM 
equal  70  per  cent  on  the  original  cost.  Even  a  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound  would  be  20  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Such  a  tax  upon  the  necessities  of  the  poorest  would  seem  very 
inopportune  after  a  panic,  with  50  per  cent  of  the  working  class 
still  unemployed  in  several  sections. 

The  grades  of  tea  which  are  sure  to  feel  the  entire  duty  are  the 
lowest,  which  furmsh  the  impecunious  with  their  chief  beverage. 
The  tax  on  these  grades  would  be  10  cents  per  pound  on  a  10-cent 
costing  tea,  or  the  equivalent  of  100  per  cent. 

We  understand  on  the  other  hand  that  the  coffee  interests  are 
petitioning  for  a  duty,  and  with  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  A 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  coffee  would  yield  a  revenue  of  about 
$45,000,000  and  perhaps  render  it  unnecessary  to  touch  tea. 

The  only  duty  on  tea  that  would  meet  with  the  xmanimous  indorse- 
ment of  the  trade  would  be  a  differential  against  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, as  Canada  levies  a  special  duty  agamst  the  United  States, 
prohibiting  our  selling  them,  while  they  are  free  to  sell  our  trade 
and  injure  our  business. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Geo.  W.  Lane  &  Co. 
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H.  EEHTZ  A  CO.,  SEW  TORE  CITT,  HAKE  SUOOESTIOH  RELATIVE 
TO  AHTXCXPATINO  SPECULATIVE  IKPORTS  OF  COFFEE  AVD 
OTHEB  DUTIABLE  OOODS. 

No.  22  William  Street, 
New  York,  January  12, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E,  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Waakinffton,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  There  has  been  considerable  talk  in  the  coffee  trade 
here  as  to  Congress  levying  a  duty  on  the  article,  and  about  cofifee 
being  rushed  in  here  to  take  advantage  of  the  duty. 

^\ithout  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  duty  should  or 
should  not  be  levied,  we  wrote  in  our  coffee  circular  of  yesterday  as 
follows: 
Titfie  ia  nothing  new  from  Waahingtou  regarding  the  duty  question.    The  news- 

Xra  daily  toucfi  upon  it,  pro  et  con.  Of  course  the  new  (kinpeaa,  which  will  be 
i  to  meet  in  March  next  by  President  Taft,will  decide  it,  aa  it  will  paea  upon  the 
tevaed  tariff  bill.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  head  off  importa  From  Europe 
Cougt«ea  could  make  the  duty  apply  to  all  indirect  shipmentB  made  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  might  pass  on  lOtb,  15th,  or  ZOth  of  the  month  and  pi  into 
effect  OD  the  lat  day  of  the  following  month.  This  would  stop  Europe  from  eending 
coffee  and  all  other  mercbandiee  here  that  would  be  benefited  by  advanced  dutiee. 

We  jjresume  your  committee  will  make  such  a  provision  as  stated 
above,  in  order  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  oeing  deluged  with 
coffee,  or  any  other  article  of  merchandise  that  would  be  ^nefited 
by  advanced  duties. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  Hentz  &  Co. 


CHARLES   0.    BULLARD   A   CO.,   VEV  TORE  CITY,   THDTK   TEE 
FLACnrO  OF  A  DUTY  OK  COFFEE  UNCALLED  FOB. 

100  Front  Street, 
New  Yorh,  January  I4,  1909. 
Chairman  op  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Snt:  The  present  agitation  for  a  duty  on  coffee  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  trade  and  we  hope  that  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee are  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

The  Porto  Kico  crop  at  present  does  not  exceed  200,000  be^,  and 
were  the  entire  available  land  on  the  island  planted  in  coffee  this 
vear  they  might  produce  after  five  years  400,000  bags  maximum. 
In  the  same  way  the  present  Sandwich  Islands  crop  ot  100,000  bags 
might  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of  200,000  bags  in  five  years.  It 
takes  five  years  for  a  coffee  tree  to  come  into  bearing,  as  to  what 
might  come  after  years  of  cultivation  from  the  Philippines  the  possible 
crop  would  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  considering.  Neither  Porto 
Rico  nor  Sandwich  Island  coffees  have  ever  been  liked  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  can  onl    be  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

Formerly  the  price  of  coffee  to  consumers  averaged  about  25  cents 
per  pound,  but  within  the  past  few  years  the  increase  of  supplies  and 
tlie  competition  to  sell  coffee  has  been  so  great  that  the  common  peo- 
ple generaUy  have  been  able  to  buy  their  coffee  at  about  15  cen^  pelnj 
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pound.  This  leaves  so  narrow  a  maipn  between  the  import  cost  of, 
say,  8  cents  per  pound  green  or  10  cents  roasted  and  tne  retailed' 
price  to  families,  that  any  duty  must  perforce  be  added  to  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.  The  wealthier  classes  who  use  fine  coffees 
retailing  from  35  to  45  cents  per  pound  would  not  feel  the  duty,  as  the 
margin  oetween  the  cost  to  import,  say,  15  to  20  cents,  and  the  above 
retail  price  is  so  large  that  the  duty  would  be  lost  in  that  matpn. 

Of  the  3,681,000  bags  available  in  the  United  States  to-day 
1,800,000  bags  are  owned  by  the  Brazihan  Government  which  would 
naturally  benefit  by  the  amount  of  duty  imposed.  As  laree  holders 
of  spot  coffees  we  should  gain  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  but  we  do 
not  believe  it  necessary  to  put  a  tax  upon  an  article  that  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  prime  necessities  in  everj-  home  in  the  land. 

We  respectfully  submit  these  views  for  your  consideration. 
Yours,  truly,  ' 

Chas.  G.  Bullabd  &  Co, 


CHASE  ft  SAHBOSN,  BOSTOK,  HASS.,  aiVE  THEIB  REASONS  WH7 
COFFEE  AVD  TEA  SHOULD  BEHAIIT  ON  FREE  LIST. 

200  High  Street, 
Boston,  January  88,  1909. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  protest  against  a  tax  on  coffee  for 
the  following  reasons : 

The  appeal  for  this  tax  coming  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  should 
not  be  considered  from  a  protective  standpoint,  as  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  these  growths  of  coffee  last  year  were  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  our  consumption. 

We  submit  further,  from  our  knowledge  of  stocks  and  conditions 
in  the  trade,  that  we  can  not  consider  this  movement  in  any  d^ree 
a  sincere  one,  and  this  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  best  in- 
formed in  the  trade.  An  article  recently  published  in  the  Kew  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  very  ably  confirms  this  opinion. 

Coffee  to-day  is  absolutely  an  article  of  necessity,  and  is  a  staple 
food  product  of  the  poorer  classes,  its  largest  consumers,  and  a  tax 
on  coffee  would  be  a  direct  tax  on  the  wage-eamer.  We  believe  thai 
over  60  per  cent  of  our  consumption  of  coffee  is  sold  at  retail  at  20 
cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  we  know  from  experience  of  the  recent 
tax  on  tea  that  any  tax  placed  on  coffee  would  fall  entirely  on  the 
consumer,  and,  in  view  of  the  above  statement,  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  fall  heaviest  where  it  could  be  afforded  the  least,  and  that  is 
on  the  poorer  people. 

On  account  of  an  abnormally  large  stock  of  coffee  the  present,  if 
ever,  seems  a  very  inopportune  time  to  consider  placing  a  tax  on 
this  article,  as  so  large  an  amount  could  be  brought  into  the  country 
that  Uttle  revenue  to  the  Government  from  this  source  could  be  had 
for  two  years.  We  submit  that  if  you  will  remove  the  prospects  of 
holders  of  the  lai^  stocks  of  coffee  reaping  the  benefit  of  a  tax  you 
will  at  once  remove  the  pressure  and  desire  from  these  speculators 
for  its  imposition,  whose  only  interest  it  would  seem  ia  >n  immediate 
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g&m,  however  g^at  an  injury  is  wrought  to  legitimate  merchants  in 
the  business. 

Although  a  complete  reversal  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Republican 
party,  to  which  we  have  been  loyal  adherents,  we  would  submit  that 
if  our  resources  are  so  low  that  an  article  of  necessity,  the  wage- 
earners'  food,  must  be  taxed,  it  should  be  imposed  as  a  last  resort 
and  as  a  source  of  revenue  only  and  in  a  way  that  will  insure  that 
the  money  coming  from  this  tax  will  go  from  the  poor  man's  pocket 
to  the  Treasuiy  of  the  United  States,  and  not  mto  the  hands  of 
speculators  and  present  lai^  holders  of  the  article. 

We  feel  safe  m  saying  that  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  would 
prove  so  obnoxious  that,  like  the  recently  repealed  tax  on  tea,  it 
would  soon  create  a  universal  demand  for  its  removal. 

In  behalf  of  20,000  dealers  and  customers,  we  ask  for  a  continuation 
of  their  and  our  own  present  healthy  coffee  business,  as  well  as  for 
the  interests  of  all  consumers  of  coffee. 

We  beg  you  to  consider  this  appeal  to  your  honorable  committee 
in  the  hope  that  you  may  find  good  cause  in  refraining  from  recom- 
mendiiif  a  tax  on  either  tea  or  coffee,  and  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

Chase  &  Sanborn, 

Importere. 


A.E.  DE7EBS.  POBTLAVD,  OREO.,  ADVOCATES  THE  DCPOSITIOir 
OF  A  KEVEHUE  DUTT  OF  TWO  CENTS  PER  POITin)  OK  COFFEE 
AFD  FIVE  CEITTS  ON  TEA. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  January  28,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  Hon. 
C.  W.  Fulton  regarding  tariff  matters.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  some  few  of  the  reviews  of  the  sittings  of  your  commission, 
and  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
in  all  likelihood  there  wiU  be  a  change  from  a  tariff  for  protection  to  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  at  least  to  an  extent.  Being  in  the  coffee,  tea,  and 
spice  business,  and  knowing  of  previous  agitationa  for  duty  on  these 
articles,  and  also  knowing  that  all  of  them  were  once  upon  a  time 
dutiable  articles,  I  thought  it  not  improper  for  me  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion. As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Fulton,  I  believe  it  would  cause 
a  big  commotion  if  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  were  levied  on  coffee. 
My  reason  for  making  this  statement  is  that  with  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  the  consumer  would  pay  the  entire  duty.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  could  be  so  dist  ributed  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  retailer  that  the  consumer  would  buy  his  coffee  at 
the  same  popular  prices  that  are  now  prevailing  and  the  manufac- 
turer would  stand  a  part  of  the  loss  ana  the  retailer  the  other  part, 
and  the  Government  besides  would  be  able  to  raise  from  coffee  a  duty 
of  somewhere  from  $18,000,000  to  820,000,000  per  annum,  as  against 
somewhere  from  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,000  if  a  duty  of  5  cents  were 
levied.  A  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  tea  would  raise  approximately 
$5,000,000.     You  remember  that  there  was  a  duty  of  10  centij  per,. 
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pound  on  tea  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war.  This  caused  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  tea  to  the  consumer,  whereas  the  dutv  of  5 
cents  per  pound  could  be  readily  distributed  between  the  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer  would  in  but  very  few  instances 
have  to  pay  any  more  for  his  tea,  the  reason  of  this  being  that  teas 
usually  pay  a  big  profit  and  the  retailer  at  least  would  have  this  profit 
cut  down  to  an  extent  without  any  great  injury  to  himself. 

As  regards  spices,  I  would  say  that  the  great  majority  of  apices 
are  to-day  very  cheap,  and  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  would,  in 
my  estimation,  make  little  or  no  change  in  the  retail  selling  prices, 
as  pepper  is  selling  at  more  than  5  cents  per  pound  less  than  it  sold 
for  two  or  three  years  ago.  Some  of  the  otber  spices  would  even 
stand  more  of  a  auty  than  5  cents  per  pound;  for  instance,  such  as 
nutmegs.  How  much  revenue  a  duty  or  5  cents  per  pound  on  spices 
would  produce  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  I  haven't  the  Govern- 
ment's figures  of  imports  at  hand.  Personally  I  would,  of  course, 
prefer  to  see  no  duty  whatever  put  on  coflfees,  teas,  or  spices;  but. 
realizing  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  are  growing  less  and 
the  demands  on  it  growing  greater,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  Congress  does  not  seemingly  favor  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  matter,  whichj  in  my  opinion,  would  be  an  income  tax. 

I  oifer  these  suggestions  disinterestedly  for  your  careful  considera- 
tion, and  remain. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  H.  Devers  of  Closset  &  Devers, 
Manvfacturers,  Importers,  and  Jobbers  of  Coffees, 

Teas,  Spices,  and  BaJcing  Powders. 


Portland,  Oreo.,  January  11,  1909. 


--  -    -     „„  .         » you  t     .  _ 

aad  perhapa  prevent  considerable  trouble  in  tne  rearranging  of  the  tanB.  There  faaa 
beea  quite  an  agitation  before  the  tari^  commiauon  for  a  duty  on  coffee.  The  mailer 
was  preeented  by  citizens  trom  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
tuid  agitated  also  b^  the  Philippine  islands.  The  reveoues  of  the  Government,  ae  70a 
are  well  aware,  are  short,  and  the  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  coffee  would  raise  aliout 
forty  to  fifty  million  dollata,  and  it  looks  rather  good  to  the  tariff  commiseion.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  distinctly  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  not  ^tection.  This  is  not  a  good 
Republican  idea,  but  wo  will  let  that  view  of  il  paas.  The  aide  of  the  case,  however, 
that  can  not  be  overlooked  is  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  coffee  would  raise  a 
big  nimpus  because,  ootwithstaDding  all  talk  to  the  contrary,  it  would  raise  the  price 
of  coffee  5  cents  per  pound,  or  pretty  nearly  that,  to  the  coDBumer,  and  this  would  cause 
a  big  rumpus. 

My  Huggcstion  to  you  is  that  you  advocate  a  smaller  duty  on  coffee,  eay  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  that  you  advocate  a  good  stiff  duty  on  spices,  such  as  pepper,  gin^. 
allspice,  cinnamon,  cloves,  cayenne,  nutmecs,  and  mace.  My  reason  for  si^geetme 
this  is  that  while  it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  th^e  goods  for  the  m&nubicturer,  it  would 
add  but  little  to  the  actual  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer,  and  the  price  of  all  spices 
just  now  is  very  low  and  is  likely  to  stay  low,  and  while  this  duty  would  add  consider- 
able revenue  to  help  out  the  dencit  the  consuming  public  would  feel  it  very  little.  As 
nearly  as  1  can  figure  it  out,  it  would  not  amount  to  the  consuming  public  one-tenth 
as  much  as  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  coffee,  and  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  piound  dd 
coffee  would  not  perceptibly  add  to  the  cost  of  ordinary  coffee,  because  tJus  much  could 
be  divided  up  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer.  The  retailer  has  been 
making  a  big  profit  on  coffee,  and  he  would  have  to  stand  a  reduction  on  bis  part,  and 
we  as  maDuWturers  would  assume  a  small  part  of  it  ourselves. 
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a  very  good  one,  and  one  that  will  meetwita  favor  at  the  handa  of  both^e  manu^- 
turer  and  tbe  consumer  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  a  very  good  revenue  producer, 
I  want  to  give  iJia  thing  publicity  it  you  don't  care  to  do  it  youraell. 

My  idea  aa  r^arda  a  duty  on  the  spices  would  be,  not  less  Utau  5  cents  per  pound  on 
pepper,aad,SBy,7  to  10  cents  per  pound  on  nutmegs  and  mace,  and  5  cents  per  pound 
on  Uie  other  apices.  There  is  already  a  duty  on  cayenne  pepper,  and  this  could  be 
increued  to  5  cents  per  pound  or  even  5  cents  per  pound  more  added  to  the  present 
doty. 

Please  do  me  the  favor  to  answer  promptly,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  very  truly,  A,  H.  Devbbb. 

There  ia  abo  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  duty  on  herbs  like  sage,  thyme, 
marjoram,  savory,  and  an  increase  in  duty  on  seeds  like  caraway,  coriander,  fennel, 
hemp,  tape,  etc. 

CEAKPIOir  A  STAKSIKaER,  IMPOBTESS,  FEW  TOBK  CITT,  USGE 
IMPOSITIOK  OF  DUTIES  ON  TEA,  COFFEE,  AND  SPICES. 

New  Yoek  Cixr,  February  11,  1909. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen;  As  the  urgent  need  of  tariff  revision  arises  at  this 
time,  and  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  revenues,  the  following  stat«- 
ment  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration : 

The  writer  will  endeavor  to  show  that  if  the  articles  enumerated 
are  placed  again  on  the  dutiable  list  it  ■will  be  consistent  with  protec- 
tive lines,  productive  of  increasing  the  revenues  without  being  bur- 
densome to  the  consumer. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  revenues  must  be  increased  white  cer- 
tain schedules  are  to  be  revised  and  duties  lowered  or  abolished;  the 
lose  of  revenue  from  these  schedules  must  be  offset  by  taxing  arti- 
cles now  free  or  increasing  the  rates  on  articles  now  taxed. 

It  is  urged  that  duties  be  reimposed  on  tea  (10  cents  per  pound)  and 
coffee  (3  to  5  cents  per  pound)  and  on  whole  spices  (5  and  10  cents 
per  pound)  and  on  ground  or  manufactured  spices  (20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  whole  spices). 

Also  an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  imported 
from  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  would  safe- 
guard and  protect  the  consumer  and  dealer  of  this  country  against 
goods  manipulated  in  Europe,  imported  here,  and  sold  at  great 
profit.  The  effect  of  this  clause  would  be  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
encourage  the  importations  of  such  articles  direct  from  places  of 
growth. 

The  Spanish-American  war  taxes  on  teas  was  paid  by  the  consumer 
without  imposing  hardship ;  Uttle,if  any,  complamt  was  raised.  Spices 
were  not  taxed  in  that  measure. 

The  expenses  of  the  Government  necessaiy  to  collect  the  proposed 
duties  would  be  infinitesimal,  the  duties  bemg  specific.  The  figures 
at  foot  will  enable  your  committee  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
increased  revenue  that  would  result. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  your  conmiittee  that  the  tax  per  capita  per 
annum  would  be  $2.30,  an  amount  that  could  hardly  be  called 
burdensome  to  the  American  consumer  of  spices. 

Such  duties  if  imposed  would  strenethen  the  pure-food  laws. 
Unscrupulous  foreign  manipulators  would  not  risk  the  importation 
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of  the  lower  or  manipulated  grades,  the  chance  of  seizure  being  too 
great. 

If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  free  list,  importations  of  these  undesir- 
able, unwholesome  grades  would  in  consequence  be  facilitated  and 


Respectfully, 


Champion  &  Standinger, 

Importera. 


Exhibit  A. 

Importalioni. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

IMH. 

4,S»,61T 

'■is 
•■gs 

1,079,523 

2,379,118 

■  19,604,253 

10,  fill,  M8 

S2fl,7»6 

103,773!  244 
1,042:930:890 

:  i 

!3I 

1  ISO 

2  103 

3  ISO 

90,420,858 
851,224,178 

79  4M 

3.401,372 
M,39S 

*'4k;^ 

MM 

4,)72,978 

86.405:02S 
982,254.832 

Pounii. 

Cinnamon  and  chip. 

>.0«,M' 

The  following  duties  or  tax  ia  propoeed  and  urged: 

Coffee,  3  to  5  cents  per  pouoa. 

Tea,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Pepper,  whit«,  black,  and  capsicums,  5  cents  per  pound;  manufactures  orgroiuidZO 
per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Olovea,  5  centd  p«r  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Clove  stems,  5  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Cassia,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Caseia  vera,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Cassia  buds,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Cinnamon,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Cinnamon  chipa,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad 
valorem. 

Nutm^B,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  orgTound20per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Pimento,  5  cents  per  (wund ;  manufactured  or  ground  20  per  cent  extra  ad  valorem. 

Other  spices,  not  enumerated,  10  cents  per  pound;  manufactured  or  ground,  20  per 
c«nt  extra  ad  valorem. 


WnXXAH  J.  aiBSOH,  HEW  YORK  CITY,  BECOXKEimS  A  DUTT 
OF  TEH  CEHTS  A  POUHD  OH  FBEE-LIST  SPICES. 

32  LiBEKTT  Street, 
New  York,  F^trwry  SO,  1909. 
Hon.  Seeeno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  CcnnmUtee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WaehingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  spices  particularly  referred  to  are  included  in  para- 
graph 667  of  the  free  list  of  the  present  tariff  act,  are  unground,  and 
are  cassia,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  piemento  or  allspice. 
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All  of  these  articles  are  luxuries.  They  are  not  necessaries  and  the 
people  would  be  better  off  without  them.  They  are  used  for  flavoring 
foods  and  preserves.  They  are  also  need  extensively  in  barrooms  for 
flavoring  spiced  drinks,  and  are  sometimes  denominated  "palate 
ticklers.  They  might  almost  be  classified,  so  far  as  l^eir  use  is  con- 
cerned, with  liquors  and  tobacco,  in  that  they  only  appeal  to  the 
appetite  and  cultivated  habits  of  the  people,  and  would  seem  to  be 
proper  subjects  for  duty.  While  their  use  is  pretty  general,  their  con- 
sumption per  capita  is  small.  Very  few  families  would  use  more  than 
an  ounce  of  any  one  of  these  spices  during  a  year,  yet  the  aggregate 
amount  imported  and  consumed  annually  in  this  country  is  about 
20,000,000  pounds.  These  are  sold  in  small  quantities,  usually  by  the 
ounce,  by  druggists  and  grocers  at  from  about  the  rate  of  SO  cents  a 
pound  and  upward  at  many  times  their  cost,  so  that  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pouna  would  probably  not  increase  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  at  least  not  very  much. 

The  importations  of  these  spices  in  the  unground  or  natural  con- 
dition for  the  year  1907  were  as  follows: 


Qointltjr. 

1^ 

•■•SiS 

..112,978 

•n'S 

Don  (olCIi  vblch  CM 

'ffiS 

^■1^ 

lS,(Sfi,«ll 

A  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  these  articles  would  produce  about 
$2,000,000  in  revenue  per  annum.  These  spices  wnen  imported 
ground  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  2S7  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

If  these  articles  should  be  put  on  the  dutiable  list  at  10  cents  per 
pound  in  their  natural  state  the  duty  on  them  ground  could  be  in- 
creased to,  say,  about  14  cents  per  pound. 

Sage  should  be  included  among  the  above.  It  is  already  in  para- 
graph 287  as  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  spices  above  named  were  on  the  dutiable  tariff  list  prior  to 
18S3.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  June  30,  1S64,  they  were  dutiable  in 
their  natural  unground  state,  as  follows: 

Fer  pound 

Pimento  or  allspice $0.15 

Mace 10 

Cloves  and  ca^U 20 

CinDUDoa 30 

Nutmep 50 

Such  articles  as  pepper,  black,  white,  red,  cayenne,  or  capsicum; 
ginger  root,  mustard,  wnica  are  sometimes  classified  among  the  spices,  - 
have  not  been  included  in  the  above,  as  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee has,  no  doubt,  been  called  to  these  articles. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee  the  following  pro- 
pi^ed  paragraph  on  tne  spices  above  referred  to  for  their  considera- 
tion, to  be  added  to  or  made  a  part  of  a  paragraph  to  the  proposed 
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tariff  act.  as  an  addition  to  or  part  of  paragraph  coirespoading  to 
paragrapn  287  in  the  present  act,  if  it  meet  with  their  approval: 

Spicee:  CitaaU,  caaaia  vera,  and  caaaia  buds;  cianamon  and  chipe  of;  clovee  and 
clove  BtemB;  mace;  nutm^jis;  pimento  or  allspice;  and  fe«e.  All  me  foregoing  when 
unground,  ben  cents  per  pound;  whan  ground  or  praparea,  fourteen  cents  per  pound, 

A  history  and  account  of  these  Bpices  will  be  found  in  the  commit- 
tee's printed  "Notes on  the  tariff,"  under  paragraph  667  of  the  present 
act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  J.  Gibbon. 


HATIOHAL  COFFEE  AND  TEA  ASSOCIATIOH,  ITEW  TOBK,  OPPOSES 
UCPOSITIOK  OF  DTTTT  OS  COFFEE  AITO  TEA. 

32  Broadway, 
New  Fort  Oity,  March  1,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Representiiig  important  interests  in  the  importing, 

f'obbing,  wholesaling,  roasting,  and  retail  trade,  as  wcU  as  many  rmi- 
ions  OT  consumers  of  coffee  and  tea  in  the  United  States,  we,  the 
National  Coffee  and  Tea  Association,  respectfully  present  the  following 
memorial  to  your  honorable  body : 

This  country  annually  consumes  more  than  7,000,000  bags  of  ct^ee, 
of  an  average  weight  of  130  pounds  each,  being  upward  of  950,000,000 
pounds. 

Forto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  produce  annually  a  little 
more  than  38,000,000  pounds,  33,000,000  pounds  of  which  they  sell 
in  Europe  at  good  prices.  Less  than  5,000,000  pounds  of  this  coffee 
is  sent  into  the  United  States. 

The  Philippine  Islands  produce  no  coffee  for  exportation. 

Present  coffee  conditions  are  set  forth  in  the  February  circular  of 
the  City  National  Bank  of  New  York,  from  which  we  quote: 

Current  Hentiment  ia  congressional  circlee  at  Washington  ia  in  favor  of  a  return  to 
some  if  not  all  of  the  war-revenue  schedules  as  they  appeared  in  the  act  of  June  13. 
IsyS,  with  some  readiuatment  of  cuatoma  duties  calculated  to  produce  greater  revenue 
from  that  source.  There  is  considerable  talk  of  placing  a  duty  on  conee  and  tea.  It 
Lq  generally  realized  that  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  from  $100,000,000  to 
$150,000,000  in  new  revenues  muBt  be  provided.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  serioue  retrenchment  can  be  accomplished.  *  *  '  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  his  last  report  to  Confess  estimated  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  which  will  end  June  30  next,  of  1114,000,000.  At  the  present  rate  of  outgo  this 
mimt  be  regarded  as  a  conservative  estimate,  tor  January  has  closed  with  a  deficiencj- 
of  $15,513,000  for  the  month,  and  the  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  alre&dy  psEBed 
showed  an  excens  of  expenditures  over  receipts  of  $80,000,000,  At  Uie  same  monthly 
ratio  the  deficit  for  the  year  should  approximate  .$135,000,000, 

Notice  has  been  given  that  all  outstanding  bonds  ot  the  following  imie,  State  of  San 
Faulo,  5  percent  exchequer  gold  bonds  (isBUBof  1906)  havebeencalled  for  redemption  at 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  at  par  and  interest,  exchange  at  the  rate  oi  $4.S4 
per  pound  sterling. 

Practically  all  of  the  bonds  of  this  loan  have  been  redeemed  at  terms  h^ly  salis- 
faclory  to  investors.  The  loan  was  put  out  by  the  National  City  Bank  and  fuiids  for 
its  redemption  have  been  derived  from  the  payments  of  surtai  under  the  conb«ct 
securing  it  and  by  the  sale  of  United  States  of  Brazil,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  5  percent 
treasury  gold  bonds  of  1908,  January  1,  1909-January  1,  1910. 
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was  laimly  ovenubscribed.  The  total  iseue  is  £15,0GO,O0O.  The  bonda  are  inter- 
astiaaJ  ia  character,  being  issued  in  denominationa  of  £20,  £50,  £100,  £200,  £500, 
and  £1,000,  and  equivalents,  at  fixed  ratee  of  ejtchatige  of  24.12  fmncB,  20,40  marks, 
12.05  floiiiiB,  and  $4.86.  The  public  market  in  New  York  on  the  bonds  has  advanced 
on  investment  demand  to  95A  or  96,  while  the  foreign  markets  hove  been  main- 
tained above  parity  with  New  York  prices.  The  original  circular  offering  the  bonds. 
Bet  forth  the  basie  oE  security  as  follows: 

These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  piincipal  State  of  Brazil. 

Interest  payment  and  semiannual  redemption  of  a  portion  of  the  loan  are  specifically 
provided  for  by  a  cofiee  export  gold  surtax  of  5  francs  per  bag,  which  should  produce 
about  {8,400,000  per  annum  on  the  avenge  of  the  last  five  years  and  by  the  hypotheca- 
tion of  coSee  ownnd  by  tha  Government,  as  stated  below. 

These  bonds  are  adaitionally  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  7,000,000  bags  of  coffee,  owned 
by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  now  in  warehouse  in  New  York  and  European  ports,  which 
are  sequestered  for  the  security  of  tbis  loan , 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  guarantees  that  the  surtax  and  salee  of  coffee  applicable  on 
payment  of  interest  and  lor  the  annual  redemption  of  these  bonds  shall  never  be  less 
than  45,000,000  francs,  or  approximately  $9,000,000  per  annum. 

Finally,  these  bonds  bear  the  obsolute  guaranty  of  prompt  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  DV  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil,  indorsed  in  the  fol lowing  lorm: 

"The  federal  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  for  full  consideration 
hereby  guarantees  unconditionally  the  due  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  of 
the  within  bond. 

"Should  this  guaranty  become  elective  tbe  payment  will  be  made  to  J.  Benry 
Schorder  &  Co.,  and  the  Sociele  Generale  throu^  the  Government's  financial  agents, 
Uessra.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons,  London." 

Thb  National  Ctrx  Bank  op  New  Yom. 

The  present  visible  supply  of  coffee  in  the  world  amounts  to  about- 
16,000,000  bags.     This  is  divided  as  follows: 

Seven  million  bags  owned  by  the  State  of  Sao  Faidoand  held  to  cover 
their  bonds,  of  which  about  2,000,000  bags  are  stored  in  this  country. 

Two  millions  bags  of  other  coffee,'  afloat  for  this  country,  or  stored 
here,  and  held  by  special  interests. 

Five  million  bags  held  in  Europe;  1 ,500,000  held  in  Rio  and  Santos. 

A  duty  of  5  cents  upon  coffee  would  mean  an  immediate  profit  of  at 
least  $6.50  per  bag  upon  every  bag  in  the  United  Stat«s  to  the  owners 
thereof. 

There  being  nearly  4,000,000  bags  at  present  held  here  by  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  and  Wall  Street  speculative  interests,  such, 
a  duty  would  mean  a  profit  of  $26,000,000  to  the  owners  and  holders 
thereof. 

But  it  would  not  mean  $1  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

If  such  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  coffee  there  would  naturally  gravi- 
tate to  this  country  a  considerable  part  of  the  remaining  12,0(5),00& 
bam  held  in  Europe  and  South  America. 

Enough  would  surely  come  here  to  supply  the  demand  for  at  least 
two  years,  as  it  could  easily  be  shipped  mto  the  country  beforethe 
duty  became  a  law,  thus  giving  to  the  foreign  and  speculative  owners 
profit  of  from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000  more,  but  not  $1  of  this 
amount  would  reach  the  United  States  Treasury. 

It  is  most  positive  therefore  from  the  above  facts  that  a  duty 
upon  coffee  would  give  the  Government  no  benefit  for  at  least  two 
years,  but  would  transfer  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  to  those 
of  the  large  holders,  the  bankers  and  the  speculators,  upward  of 
$50,000,000. 

Such  conditions  would  practically  create  a  trust,  would  crush  out 
the  smaljer  dealers,  and  would  place  the  entire  trade  for  years  to 
come  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  operators;  all  to  the  grea(  injury 
of  the  public.  nzedbyGoO^le 
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The  suggestion  that  a  duty  is  required  to  protect  the  "infant 
industries     of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  is  without  force. 

The  present  requirements  of  coffee  in  this  country  aggregate  nearly 
1,000,000,000  pounds  annually. 

The  total  present  production  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  less  than  40,000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  of  our 
immediate  needs. 

It  takes  fire  years  to  establish  a  coffee  plantation  and  five  more 
to  bring  to  full  Dearing,  so  that  if  the  product  of  these  dependencies 
were  at  once  increased  twenty  times  it  would  take  more  than  ten 
yeara  before  this  country  could  be  supplied  therefrom.  In  addition 
to  which  the  natural  increase  in  the  population  of  this  country  Mid 
in  ita  use  of  coffee  would  have  advanced  at  least  25  per  cent,  so  that 
even  then  the  supply  from  these  islands  would  be  insufficient. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  entire  population  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  thousands  who  might  desire  to  engage  in  the  coffee 
busiu^s. 

W©  can  recognize  no  equity,  or  national  policy  in  placing  a  duty 
upon  coffee  to  protect  the  product  of  Porto  Rico  or  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

These  dependencies  are  already  enjoying  freedom  from  import 
taxation  in  many  lines,  greatly  to  their  benefit,  and  the  Amencan 
people  do  not  owe  them  any  further  favors.  Certainly  not  bo  great  a 
favor  as  to  assume  a  burden  of  taxation  amounting  to  S50, 000,000 
in  order  to  stimulate  so  infinitesimal  an  industry  as  coffee  now  is  and 
will  be  for  many  years  to  come. 

These  same  arguments  apply  with  even  more  force  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  the  production  of  coffee  has  almost  failed,  and  wnich 
could  not  supply  the  demands  of  this  country  in  twenty  years  to 
come,  no  matter  how  highly  protected. 

A  duty  upon  tea  will  result  in  throwing  that  trade  into  the  hands  of 
a  favored  few,  thus  creating  a  trust  and  destroying  the  now  flourish- 
ing business  of  all  the  small  dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Nor  will  such  a  duty  produce  any  appreciable  income  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  present  supply  of  tea  in  this  country  is  sufficient  to  meet  all 
needs  until  the  "new  crop"  comes  in,  but  in  anticipation  of  a  duty 
and  before  it  can  become  a  law  a  large  quantity,  now  in  convenient 
ports  for  shipment,  would  be  rushed  mto  the  country  and  it  would 
m  all  probability  be  a  year  at  least  before  any  duty-paid  tea  would 
be  required  to  supply  the  market. 

The  present  consumption  of  tea  is  less  than  90,000,000  pounds 
annually,  even  while  it  la  on  the  free  list,  and  if  placed  under  a  duty 
that  quantity  would  doubtless  he  reduced  at  least  25  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  revenue  from  a  duty  upon  tea 
would  be  of  very  small  benefit  to  the  Government  in  any  event,  and 
would  not  begin  until  the  unusual  quantity  brought  in  before  the 
duty  became  a  law  was  exhausted. 

Lastly,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  either  tea  or  coffee  is  a  direct 
Tiolation  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  as  set  forth  in  its 
platform. 

The  theory  of  protection  does  not  apply  to  necessaries  which  we 
do  not  produce  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  should  be  levied  only  upon 
luxuries.  C"^,MMiL^ 
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A  duty  upon  coffee  and  tea  will  cost  every  family  who  uses  either 
of  these  beverages  from  $4.50  to  $25  additional  per  year,  and  there 
are  more  than  10,000,000  such  families  in  the  United  States. 

Such  a  duty  will  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  laboring  classes,  and 
will  be  the  most  unpopular  method  of  collecting  taxes  ever  devised. 

Such  a  duty  will  be  unjust  to  the  consumer,  detrimental  to  trade, 
irritating  to  the  masses,  and,  finally,  will  fail  to  produce  any  material 
revenue  to  the  Government  for  nearly  two  years  to  come. 

The  National  Coffee  and  Tea  Association, 
By  Fhancis  E.  Hamilton,  Counsel. 


THE  MOHSAJTO  CHEKICAX  WOSKS,  ST.  LOUIS,  HO.,  UXQES  THE 
cohtikuakce  of  tea  waste  os  tee  free  list. 

1800  South  Second  Street, 

St.  Louis,  March  1,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  atid  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sis:  In'  view  of  the  various  reports  we  hear  of  the  possibility  of  a 
duty  on  tea,  we  would  request,  if  your  committee  deem  it  advisable 
to  place  a  tariff  on  tea,  that  you  will  make  a  provision  for  the  free 
admission  of  inferior  tea,  tea  waste,  tea  sittings,  or  tea  sweepings, 
for  the  manufacture  of  caffeine,  theioe,  or  other  chemical  products, 
whereby  the  identity  and  character  of  the  original  material  is  entirely 
destroyed  or  changed,  provided  for  in  the  amendment  to  the  tea 
act,  approved  M^  11, 1908;  and  for  your  guidance  we  are  inclosing 
a  copy  of  the  Treasury  Department's  regulations,  covering  the 
importation  of  these  goods,  which  also  gives  a  full  copy  of  the  act. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  if  your  committee  decides  to  place  a 
tariff  on  tea  for  human  consumption,  you  will  make  a  provision 
specifically  providing'  for  the  free  admission  of  inferior  t«a,  tea  waste, 
tea  siftings,  or  tea  sweepings,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  now 
provided  for. 

Very  respectfully,  Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 

Per  Jno.  F.  Queenv,  President. 


PICKI.ED  LIMES. 


WK.  F.  BREHHAV,  IMFOBTEB.  BOSTOK.  MASS.,  WISHES  A   SEP- 
ARATE   CLASSIFICATION   HADE    FOR   PICKLED   LDCES. 

113  Central  Street,  Boston,  January  26,  1909. 
CoHurrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  let  me  urge  that  the 
«lBsstfication  of  pickled  limes  remain  unchanged,  as  this  commodity 
tuts  but  a  very  hmited  sale  and  confined  almost  exclusively  to  a 
few  New  England  states.  After  limes  are  immersed  in  sea  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  it  causes  such  a  physical  change  that  they 
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are  of  no  commercial  value  whateverotherthanas  a  "pickled  lime," 
because  they  can  not  be  freshened  out  or  used,  only  for  eating  in 
their  changed  condition,  and  in  this  form  they  are  consumed  mostly 
by  women  and  children  of  this  section  of  the  country  whcT'liave 
acquired  the  taste  for  them.  '•*■ 

tinder  the  Wilson  bill  they  were  charged  aa  "pickles"  at  SO  per 
cent  ad  volorem,  and  continued  bo  under  the  present  biil  until  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  to  class  them  as  limes  at  1  cent 
per  pound,  together  with  the  water  which  surrounded  the  same, 
which  ruling  was  amended  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  in  my  suit  against  the  Govenunent  for  refund 
of  duties,  since  which  time  they  have  come  in  under  paragraph  559 
and  admitted  free  as  "fruits  in  brine,  not  specially  provided  for." 

The  business  done  in  them  is  quite  small  and  positively  no  protec- 
tion is  needed  for  the  few  times  grown  in  the  United  States,  as  they 
never  pickle  them,  and  if  pickled  limes  should  again  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  "green  rruit"  it  would  be  puttmg  a  prohibition 
value  upon  them,  for  they  are  usually  sold  for  a  cent  each,  and  when 
the  retailers  can  not  do  this  the  business,  small  as  it  is,  will  be  cur- 
tailed very  materially. 

It  has  been  proven  by  the  courts  that  there  has  under  all  tariffs 
been  a  distinction  made  between  "limes"  and  "pickled  limes,"  and  I 
would  ask  that  thb  decision  remain  unchanged. 

This  merchandise  is  not  commercially  Known  as  "limes,"  and 
therefore  should  have  a  distinct  classification  if  it  is  to  be  designated 
in  any  way  in  the  new  list.  No  tariff  that  the  Government  ever 
issueo  has  classified  '  'pickled  limes,"  so  it  can  be  seen  that  they  have 
never  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  them  a  place. 
But  now  that  revision  is  under  way  the  opportunity  should  be 
embraced  to  make  provision  for  them,  and  thereby  avoid  a  mix  up 
again  with  the  general  appraisers  in  determining  the  {}roper  inter- 
pretation of  the  tariff,  and  I  present  the  subject  at  this  time  m\h 
that  end  in  view. 

I  trust  that  our  New  Englanders  may  continue  to  eat  the  fruit  as 
of  old,  which  will  be  the  case  unless  the  United  States  needs  t« 
increase  the  cost  by  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  F.  Bebnnan,  Importer. 


CASEIN  AND  LACTARENE. 

[Paragraph  594.] 

THE    CASEIN    SAmrFACTTIRnrQ   CO.,    NEW   70BK   CITT,  ASKS 
FOB  A  DUTY  ON  CASEIN  IN  TEE  FAKMES'S  UTTEKEST. 

11  Pine  Street, 
iVew  Ywk  Oity,  March  1,  1909. 
Committee  os  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:    At    the   tariff    hearing   November    19    last    there 

appeared  before  you  a  Mr.  Burdette,  representii^  practically  aU  of 

the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and 

ui^ed  upon  your  committee  the  necessity  of  amending  paragraph  594, 
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lactarene,  by  adding  the  words  "or  casein,"  so  that  a  quietus  mi^t 
be  put  on  the  controversy  as  to  whether  casein  is  or  is  not  lactarene 
and  enable  casein  to  be  brought  into  this  country  duty  free.  In 
addition  to  representing  three  companies,  with  a  combined  capital  of  ■ 
about  S20,000,000,  Mr.  Burdette  cl&imed  to  represent  the  National 
.\sBociation  of  Coated  Paper  and  Board  Manufacturers,  comprising 
at  ieast  seventeen  companies  of  large  capital  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  surface-coated  paper. 

„  REQUEST   rOK   A   DDTT   ON    CASEIN. 

Omsideiing  the  fact  that  surface-coated  papers  are  protected 
under  paragraph  398  by  a  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  the  request  of  the  National  Association  that  casein  shall 
be  entered  dut^  free  is  unfair,  to  aay  the  least.  Casein  is  a  product 
of  the  creameries  of  this  country.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  surface-coated  paper.  In  our  own  name,  as  manufacturers,  and 
speaking  also  for  other  manufacturers  and  for  hundreds  of  creameries 
in  this  countrj',  and  for  thousands  of  farmers  deUvering  their  milk  to 
such  creamenes,  we  ask  that  lactanne  be  taken  off  the  free  list  and 
that  casein  and  lactarene  be  made  dutiable,  as  follows: 

Casein  or  lactarene,  unground,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

Casein  or  lactarene,  ground,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

This  duty  is  asked  solely  with  the  object  or  protecting  the  American 
fanner,  creamery  man,  and  manufacturer  of  casein  against  the  product 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is  menacing  the  casein  industry  of 
this  country.  The  duty  asked  for  covers  merely  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  skimmed  milk  and  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  respectively. 

COMPAHATIVE   COST   OF   DOMESTIC    AND   FOBEIQN   CASEIN. 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  see  that  this  protection  is 
necessary,  we  desire  to  inform  you  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  production 
of  3,800  tons  per  annum,  ground  casein  can  be  produced  in  the 
Ai^entine  at  a  cost  of  about  lo.0347  per  pound,  which  would  make  the 
pnce  f .  o,  b.  New  York  about  10.0365  per  pound.  Based  on.  an  equal 
production  of  casein  in  this  countiy  during  1908,  the  actual  cost  of 
the  ground  casein,  New  York,  was  SO. 0615  per  pound.  You  will  see, 
therefore,  that  the  difference  in  price  of  Argentine  and  domestic 
casein,  ground,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  is  2i  cents  per  pound.  As  the 
cost  of  grinding  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  it  would  follow 
that  the  duty  on  the  unground  casein  should  be  2}  cents  per  pound. 

ACTION  BY  CONGRESS  IHFERATITE. 

Action  by  Congress  in  protecting  the  casein  industry  of  this  country 
is  the  more  imperative  because  the  United  States  courts,  interpreting 
the  law  aa  it  now  exists,  have  held  that  casein  is  lactarene  and  en- 
titled to  free  entry  as  such  under  paragraph  594,  The  casein  interests 
of  this  country  look,  therefore,  to  your  committee  to  make  such 
reconim^idatioDs  to  Congress  as  will  saf^uard  their  industry  and 
relieve  it  from  the  peril  to  which  the  interpretation  of  the  present 
tutftaothaseiposedit.  „„.,.,i,GoOglc 
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The  tenn  lactarene  was  applied  in  1S48,  in  a  British  patent,  to  the 
curd  of  milk  ustnl  as  a  substitute  for  albumen  as  a  mordant  in  calico 
printing.  The  use  was  not  successful,  and  the  industry  became 
obsolete.  Nevertheless,  the  importers  have  successfully  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  federal  courts  in  resurrecting;  th.s  obsolete  term  to 
enable  them  to  bring  their  product,  casein,  mto  the  United  States 
free  of  duty. 

HISTOET    OP  THE    CASEIN    INDUSTRY. 

The  casein  industry  of  this  country  had  its  commercial  beginning 
when  improvements  in  the  mechanical  separators  used  by  the  crecim- 
eries  for  skimming  milk  made  possible  tne  production  of  skim  milk 
practically  free  from  the  cream  or  butter  fats  used  in  butter  making. 
This,  in  turn,  made  possible  the  production  of  casein  of  commeFcwl 
purity.  The  use  of  casein  in  the  manufacture  of  surface-coated 
paper  had  its  infantile  lieginning  in  1896.  The  application  was  a  suc- 
cess; to-day  millions  of  pounds  of  casein  are  used  annually  for  this 
purpose. 

This  casein  industry  was  built  up  under  many  obstacles.  It  was 
developed  by  a  study  of  milk  statistics  in  hundreds  of  sections  of  the 
country,  and  by  locating  casein  equipments  at  creameries  in  sections 
where  milk  was  plentifuh  It  was  difficult  at  first  to  get  the  creameries 
interested.  The  machinery  had  in  most  instances  to  be  installed  for 
them  and  the  creamery  nien  instructed.  Then  it  was  necessary  l© 
introduce  the  product  to  the  paper-coating  mills.  Progress  was  made 
only  after  the  most  discouraging  experience.  But  the  product 
eventually  came  into  successful  use,  and  by  1900,  according  to  the 
United  States  census  report  of  that  year,  the  production  of  casein  in 
this  countiT  had  increased  to  about  12,000,000  pounds  for  that  year. 
The  bulk  of  this  casein  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  surfaceK:oated 
paper. 

HOW    THE    SHALL   FARMER    IS    AFFECTED. 

Casein  is  present  in  milk  in  a  very  small  amount — between  3  and  4 
per  cent,  the  yield  being  almut  3  per  cent.  On  the  basis,  therefore, 
of  a  production  of  12,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  there  must  have 
been  some  400,000,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  used  to  produce  this 
ca.sein.  This  skim  milk  was  treated  at  hundreds  of  creameries.  It  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  in  the  manipulation  of 
400,000,000  pounds  of  skim  milk  for  the  production  of  12,000,000 
pounds  of  casein,  the  process  will  be  carried  out  at  some  200  cream- 
eries, scattered  all  over  the  country  from  Maine  to  California.  The 
creameries  get  their  milk  from  the  farmers,  the  number  of  farmers  per 
creamery  ranging  from  20  to  250.  On  the  basis  of  100  farmers  deliv- 
ering their  milk  to  each  creamery,  there  would  be,  in  the  production  of 
12,000,000  pounds  of  casein  per  annum,  some  20,000  small  farmers 
involved.  By  virtue  of  the  ability  of  the  creamery  to  utilize  skim 
milk  for  the  manufacture  of  casein,  the  farmers  receive  a  higher  price 
for  their  milk  than  if  the  skim  milk  were  thrown  away  or  used  for 
feeding  purposes. 
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The  domestic  cawin  industtj  was  first  menaced  by  Argentine 
casein  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  European  market  was  then  sup- 
plied with  casern  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  United 
States.  Before  the  close  of  1905  such  was  the  volume  of  low-priced 
Argentine  casein  shipped  into  Europe  that  the  American  producers 
were  driven  from  that  territory,  and  have  never  since  been  able  to 
regain  it. 

After  driving  the  American  producers  out  of  Europe,  the  Argentine 
manufacturerB  offered  their  product  in  this  country.  In  1906  the 
price  of  casein  was  8  cents  per  pound.  It  had  stood  at  that  figure  for 
six  years.  In  1906,  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Argentine  casein, 
the  price  here  was  reduced  to  7  cents  per  pound.  The  following  year 
found  the  Ai^entine  casein  pressing  the  domestic  product  harder  than 
ever,  with  the  result  that  casein  was  offered  in  this  country  at  6*  cents 
per  pound.  The  only  way  in  which  domestic  producers  could  meet 
the  Argentine  price  was  to  offer  the  creameries  less  for  their  casein 
than  they  had  previously  been  paying. 

WTrra>UT  A  DUTT  ON  CASEIN  THE  FARMER  WILL  GET  LESS  FOS  HIS  MILK. 

Is  not  this  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  determining  factor, 
indicating  the  necessity  of  a  duty  on  casein?  To  compete  with 
Argentine  casein,  entered  free  of  dutv,  the  manufacturer  here  will  be 
obuged  to  reduce  the  price  he  pays  tne  creameries  for  casein,  and  the 
creameries  in  turn  will  reduce  the  price  they  pay  the  farmers  for  their 
milk. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  price  of  casein  below 
which  the  creameries  will  not  manufacture  it.  When  this  point  is 
reached  the  creamery  will  throw  away  the  skim  milk  or  return  it  to 
the  farmers.  Hence,  if  the  casein  industry  is  to  be  preserved,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  protected  by  a  duty  sufficiently  large  to 
overcome  the  difference  between  the  pnce  of  skim  milk  and  labor  in 
the  United  States  compared  with  those  factors  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

CASEIN  IB  THE  ONLY  PRODUCT  OF  THE  DAIRY  NOT  PROTECTED. 

We  have  heretofore  filed  with  your  committee  a  copy  of  the  gov- 
ernment brief  in  the  suit  of  The  IJnited  States  v.  Brownell  and  invite 
vour  attention  to  pages  29  to  32  of  said  brief,  covering  the  tariff 
Iiistory  of  this  countryj  so  far  as  it  relates  to  lactarene.  We  are 
satisfied  that  after  reading  same  the  opinion  of  your  committee  will 
be  unanimous  that  had  casein  been  a  commercial  quantity  when  the 
tariff  act  of  1897  was  adopted.  Congress  would  have  taken  lactarene 
from  the  free  list  and  made  casein  dutiable  in  its  stead. 

Particularly,  we  mention  the  fact  stated  in  that  brief  that^  with 
one  exception,  milk  and  milk  products  are  dutiable  in  the  tariff  act 
of  1897,  as  follows: 

Butter  at  $0.06  per  pound,  under  paragraph  236, 

Milk  (fresh)  at  S0.02  per  gallon,  under  paragraph  238. 

Milk  (preserved  or  condensed  or  sterilized)  at  $0.02  per  pound,  under 
paragraph  239. 
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Milk  sugar  at  S0.05  per  pound,  under  paraeraph  239. 

Cheese  at  SO. 06  per  pound,  under  paragrapn  237. 

It  has  always  been  the  desire  of  Congress  to  protect  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  this  country.  That  casein  was  left  out  of  the  act 
of  1897  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  commercial  entity  at 
that  time.  But  if  that  omission  was  made  in  1897,  is  it  not  now 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  good  that  omission  by  treating  casein 
the  same  as  other  products  of  tne  dairies! 

REQUEST   BENBWED    FOB,  DIHT    ON   CASEIN. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  ask  your  committee  if  it  be  fair  to  accede 
to  the  claims  of  the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers,  with  a 
capital  probably  in  excess  of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  with  an 
industry  which  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  21  cents  per  pound  and  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  casein  be  entered  free,  at  the  expense 
of  destroying  this  casein  industry,  which  has  been  built  up  so  labori- 
ously over  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  and  which  benefits  more  than 
20,000  farmers?  We  do  not  bebeve  that  your  committee  will  accede 
to  that  request. 

On  the  contrary,  we  beheve  that  a  consideration  of  the  facts  will 
make  your  committee  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion  that  for  the 
protection  and  furtherance  of  the  casein  industry  of  this  country  a 
duty  on  importations  of  casein  is  a  necessity.  We  respectfully  ask 
that  this  industry  be  protected  by  taking  lactarene,  paragraph  594, 
off  of  the  free  list  and  making  it  and  casein  dutiable  as  follows: 

Casein  or  lactarene,  ungn>und,  2}  cents  per  pound. 

Casein  or  lactarene,  ground,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  reasons,  advanced  by  our  com- 
pany, why  a  duty  should  be  placea  on  importations  of  foreign  casein 
and  why  lactarene  should  he  taken  from  the  free  list,  we  desire  lo 
reply  to  certain  statements  of  Mr.  Burdette. 

QUE    COMPANY   HAS    NO   MONOPOLY    OF   THE    CASEIN    BUSINESS. 

One  statement  made  by  Mr.  Burdette  is  that  our  compam'  has  a 
practical  monopoly  in  furnishing  casein  in  this  country.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  There  are  some  19  manufacturer 
of  casein,  creameries,  or  dealers  in  casein  at  this  time  engaged  in  active 
competition  with  our  company.  AH  of  these,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  either  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic 
casein  or  handle  the  product  of  domestic  creameries. 

MR.  BURDETTE's    UNFACK   METHOD. 

We  should  like  it  noted  here  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Burdette 
adopted  an  unfair  method  of  brining  the  claims  of  his  clients  before 
your  committee.  Again  and  agam  he  referred  to  our  company  as  a 
monopoly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  but  two  factories  of  our 
own.  Like  others,  we  buy  the  product  of  creameries  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States.  In  each  of  these  creameries  is  a  Uttle  equip- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  casein.  The  creameries  buy  their  milk 
from  the  farmers  and,  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  manufacture  casein 
from  skim  milk,  are  able  to  pay  the  farmers  a  higher  price  for  their 
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milk.  Mr.  Burdette  knew  that  if  he  presented  this  aspect  of  the  case 
be  would  receive  scant  attention  from  your  committee.  He  therefore 
directed  his  attack  upon  our  company  and  hoped,  by  characterizing 
us  as  a  monopoly,  to  secure  more  favorable  consideration  for  the 
cl&iEis  of  his  constituents. 

Another  ground  on  which  Mr.  Burdette  asks  for  the  entry  of  casein 
free  of  duty  is  that  our  company  can  not  supply  the  imperative  de- 
mand of  the  paper  manufacturers  because  we  can  not  ourselves  get 
the  raw  material.  We  sHould  like  to  mention  in  this  connection  that 
from  the  beginning  of  our  organization,  in  1900,  to  the  close  of  1905, 
it  had  been  the  invariable  practice  of  our  company  to  accumulate 
U^  quantities  of  casein  for  the  benefit  of  our  customers.  Our  stock 
at  times  ran  up  to  four  or  five  million  pounds,  and  in  all  the  contracts 
we  made  it  was  stipulated  that  our  company  should  furnish  the  full 
requirements  of  our  customers.  In  1906  the  Areentine  producers 
drove  us  out  of  Europe  and  menaced  us  here  with  their  product.  We 
had  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  product  from  8  cents  per  pound  to  7 
cents  per  pound,  and  later  to  6)  cents  per  pound  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Areentine  product.  At  6i  cents  there  was  practically 
DO  profit  in  the  business. 

^otwithstanding  that  we  had  accumulated  millions  of  pounds  of 
casein  for  the  benefit  of  the  paper  coaters,  and  had  always  furnished 
tbeir  full  requirements,  the  paper  coaters  encouraged  the  Argentine 
producers  and  would  buy  of  us  only  if  we  "met  the  price."  In  the 
absence  of  knowledge  to  what  point  the  Argentine  producers  would 
lower  the  price  of  their  product  our  company  felt  it  expedient  to 
curtail  production  and  reduce  our  stocks.  Other  manufacturers  were 
similarly  disposed.  If  therefore  the  paper  coaters  have  found  that 
their  penny-wise  policy  has  resulted  m  insufficient  stocks  of  casein 
being  held  for  their  requirements,  they  have  no  one  but  themselves  to 
blame.  Had  they  been  willing  to  purchase  the  domestic  product  at 
a  fair  price,  the  domestic  manufacturers  could  have  furnished  their 
requirements  fully. 


Mr.  Burdette  further  stated  that  the  domestic  supply  of  casein  of 
this  country  "is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  paper 
manufacturers."  We  take  issue  with  Mr.  Burdette  in  this  statement. 
Last  year  we  supplied  our  own  trade  and  in  addition  sold  to  coating 
mills  not  amongst  our  regular  customers,  showing  that  production 
equaled  consumption. 

Mr.  Burdette  imdoubtedly  referred  to  the  increasii^  laige  quantitv 
he  thought  his  clients  will  consume  during  the  present  year.  This 
extra  large  consumption  was  only  foreseen  since  the  November  elec- 
tions. If  the  elections  had  turned  out  differently,  or  if  the  country 
had  entered  on  a  period  of  industrial  stagnation,  the  surface-coated 
paper  manufacturers  would  not  have  bought  from  this  company,  nor 
from  anyone,  one  pound  more  of  casein  than  they  had  use  for.  Under 
those  circumstances,  no  manufacturer  of  casein  felt  anv  incentive  to 
accumulate  a  laige  stock  of  this  commodity.  If  there  he  a  shortage, 
the  pohcy  of  the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers,  as  shown  by 
their  attitude  toward  our  company,  will  readily  account  for  it.  ,  .^,  [ ,, 
61318— AP— Oft 27  '^      O 
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Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  there  need  not  be  other  than  a  temporary 
shortage  of  casein  in  this  country.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
development  of  the  industry.  If  Congress  will  accord  the  measure  of 
protection  that  will  equal  the  differraice  between  the  cost  of  skim 
milk  and  labor  in  this  country  as  compared  with  those  factors  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  new  creameries  will  be  equipped  with  casein 
machinery  and  the  product  of  this  country  will  be  lai^ely  increased. 
In  the  meantime,  the  QoTemment  would  nave  the  revenue. 

AN    lUFOBT    nUTT   WILL   NOT    BE    A   BAB  TO    IUPOBTATION8. 

Mr.  Burdette  stated  that  the  importations  of  casein  had  practically 
ceased,  for  two  reaaons,  one  of  wmch  was  the  imposition  of  the  then 
duty  (20j)ercent  ad  valorem).  Such  a  statement  could  only  be  made 
through  Ignorance.  We  have  already  stated  that  casein  can  be  made 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  at  a  cost  of  about  J0.0347  per  pound.  Mr. 
Burdette^  statement  that  the  collection  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on 
casein  which  can  be  produced  for  3^  cents  per  pound  in  the  Argentine 
Repubhc^  will  preclude  its  importation  mto  the  United  States  in 
competition  witn  caaein  selling  at  8  cents  per  pound,  is  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

Hi.  Burdette  stated  that  he  thought  his  clients  should  be  able  to 
buy  their  casein  at  "not  over  6i  cents  a  pound,"  and  counsel  for  cei^ 
tain  importers,  who  also  addressed  your  committee,  stated  that  his 
clients  were  not  taking  chances  on  bringing  casein  in  with  a  duty 
added  and  make  a  profit  at  6^  cents  a  pound,  Because  they  were  afraid 
that  the  Casein  Company  of  America  might  cut  under  their  price." 
As  these  parties  represent  the  laigest  producers  of  casein  in  the 
Aigentine  Republic,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  surface-coated  paper 
manufacturers  have  had  negotiations  with  those  handling  the  Argen- 
tine casein  and  are  in  a  position  to  buy  the  Argentine  product  at  a 
lower  price  than  our  company  or  other  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  sell  it.  If,  as  stated  by  counsel  for  the  importers, 
the  foreign  producer  can  sell  his  product,  with  the  duty  added,  and 
make  a  pront  at  6^  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  on  casein  will  not  be  a  bar 
to  importations. 


So  far  as  the  ability  of  our  company  to  sell  casein  at  SJ  cents  a 
pound  b  concerned,  we  state  emphatically  that,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Burdette's  representations,  we  can  not  mmish  this  commodity  at 
that  price.  If  such  stocks  of  casein  as  we  sold  last  year  had  been 
marketed  at  6i  cents  a  pound,  our  company  would  have  sustained  a 
loss  throughout  the  entire  year. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  memorandum  we  have  informed  you  that 
last  year  the  actual  cost  of  domestic  casein.  New  York,  was  $0.0615 
per  pound. 

Not  much  thought  need  be  wasted  on  whether  we  have  the  ability 
to  sell  the  product  at  6}  cents  per  pound,  from  which  must  be  de- 
ducted commissions  and  discounts,  general  expenses,  depreciation 
of  plants,  etc. 

The  business  is  not  what  might  be  called  profitable.  It  is  doubtful 
if  we  have  made,  for  the  entire  period  since  the  oi^anisation  of  our 
company  to  the  present  tune,  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  our  investment. 
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WE   HATE    lUPOSED   NO    UNUSUAL   CONDITIONB   ON   THE   TaADE. 

So  far  as  &£r.  Burdette's  statement,  that  our  company  has  hereto- 
fore required  the  surface-coated  paper  manufacturers  to  contract  that 
they  wul  not  buy  their  casein  supplies  from  any  one  else,  is  concerned, 
that  statement  is  untrue  with  respect  to  every  contract  where  we 
have  not  agreed  to  supply  the  mEkxuuum  requirements  of  the  coaters. 
If  we  agx&e  to  furnish  their  maximum  requirements,  it  is  proper  that 
they  should  bujr  their  requirements  from  us.  Beginning  1907,  it  has 
been  our  practice  to  supply  a  stipulated  quantity,  nunimum  and 
maximum  amounts.  The  minimum  we  obli^  the  coater  to  take,  the 
maximum  we  agree  to  deliver,  i  The  coater  is  privil^ed  to  buy,  out- 
side, any  amount  in  excess  of  that  which  our  company  is  imable  to 
deliver — and  from  whomsoever  he  may  wish. 


Mr.  Burdette  stated  that  if  the  three  surface-coated  paper  com- 

Eanies  which  he  represented  could  buy  their  casein  h^sm  abroad  and 
ring  it  into  this  countiy,  free  of  duty,  those  three  mills  would  make 
a  saving  of  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year.  We  do  not  notice  in  Mr.  Bur- 
dette's remarks  that  he  explained  the  details  of  this  saving.  He 
did  not,  for  instance,  tell  your  committee  that  the  coating  is  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  surface-coated  paper  and  that 
there  ia  only  about  15  per  cent  of  casein  in  the  coating,  and  that 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  casein  from  8  cents  to  64  cents  per  pound 
would  only  make  a  difference  of  about  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  in  trie  cost  of  the  coated  paper.  This  amount  is  so  insignificant 
that  the  consumer  would  certainly  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
surface-coated  paper  manufacturers  would  realize  this  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  agricultural  and  dairy  interests  of  this  country, 
very  respectfully, 

The  Casein  Manutactueino  Co., 
Maurice  Barnett, 

Aasistavi  Sfcretary. 

SAGO  AND  TAPIOCA. 

[Pttragraphs  652  and  677.] 

E.  B.  WAIBEV,  KEW  YORK,  ASKS  FOR  THE  SAME  DUTY  OV  SAOO 
FtOTTR  TEAT  IS  PUT  OH  OTHER  FORMS  OF  STARCH. 

New  York  Citt,  March  1,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gbntx.emen:  We  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  to  impose  the 
same  duty  on  sago  flour  and  other  forms  of  starch  that  is  imposed 
upon  starch. 

Paragraph  285  of  the  present  law  failed  of  its  purpose,  which  was 
to  provide  for  all  starches,  regardless  of  their  origin.  The  provision 
for"allpreparationsfit  for  use  as  starch"  turned  out  to  be  restrictive, 
as  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  "fit  for  use  as  starch" 
meant  fit  for  launtuy  purposes  (Chew  Hing  Lung  v.  United  State's, 
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176  U.  S^,  156),  and  that  tapioca  flour,  although  used  to  some  extent 
by  the  Chinese  for  laundry  purposes,  was  not  covered  by  the  para- 
graph, because  it  was  principally  used  by  cotton-cloth  manufacturers, 
calico  printers,  carpet  manufacturers,  bookbinders,  paper  makers, 
and  for  various  other  uses  which  were  not  regarded  ae  "starch 
purposes." 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  when  starch  is  spoken  of  it 
refers  to  starch  as  used  for  laundry  purposes,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  this  country  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of 
starch  produced  is  used  for  laundry  purposes,  and  the  remaming 
80  per  cent  is  used  for  sizing,  filling,  and  other  purposes  by  cotton- 
cloth  manufacturers,  carpet  manufacturers,  bookbinders,  paper 
makers,  calico  printers,  and  others. 

A  provision  for  an  article  depending  on  its  use  always  opens  the 
door  to  litigation,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  wnere  the 

frovision  is  "fit  for"  a  specific  use,  there  is  still  more  uncertainty, 
n  the  provision  for  starch  there  is  no  necessity  of  referring  to  the  use, 
as  starch  can  be  readily  recognized,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  by 
microscopical  examination. 

Another  defect  in  paragraph  285  of  the  present  law  is  that  it^ 
phraseology  is  so  broad  that  it  has  lost  the  specificness  which  should 
make  it  control  over  other  provisions. 

The  following  paragraph  is  suggested  as  a  substitute: 
SUirch,  from  whatever  BUbatADCe  produced  and  by  whatever  name  known,  iocludiog 
mgu  flour,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

The  clause  "by  whatever  name  known"  is  to  make  the  provision 
apply  to  starches  which  may  be  commercially  known 'by  special 
names.  It  is  considered  important  to  mention  sago  flour  By  name, 
because  it  has  been  the  subject  of  litigation  and  has  been  held  free  of 
duty  as  "sago,  crude."  Unless  Congress  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  to 
be  changed,  the  courts  will  continue  the  interpretation  under  the 
new  act. 

When  the  present  tariff  act  was  being  discussed  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  1897  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  starch  manu- 
facturers that  under  the  provisions  or  the  tanfiF  act  of  1894  for  "sago, 
crude  and  sago  flour"  in  the  free  list  large  importations  of  sago  flour 
were  made  and  that  it  was  used  in  competition  with  com  and  potato 
starch  by  the  mill  owners  who  use  it  in  sizing  yams  and  cloth.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  asked  by  the  starch  manufacturers 
to  omit  the  words  "sago  flour"  in  the  act  of  1897  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  imported  free  of  duty  and  so  that  it  would  have  to  pay 
duty  as  starch.  The  committee  acted  upon  the  starch  manufactur- 
ers' suggestion  and  omitted  the  words  "sago  flour"  from  the  act  of 
1897.  Although  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  number  of  years 
made  sago  flour  pay  duty  as  starch,  yet  a  lower  court  held  it  not  to 
be  a  starch  and  that  it  should  be  free  as  crude  sago,  and  it  has  been 
coming  in  free  of  duty  ever  since.  This  court  decision  was  made  on 
the  ground  that  sago  flour  was  the  crudest  form  of  sago  imported  at 
that  time,  and  that  if  it  was  not  included  in  the  words  '  'sago  crude," 
then  tjiere  would  be  nothing  for  those  words  to  apply  to  and  they 
would  have  no  effect  at  all  in  the  tariff  act.  (See  U.  S.  v.  Littlejohn, 
119  Fed.  Rep.,  483.)  At  the  time  this  decision  was  made  but  little 
sago  flour  had  been  coming  into  the  country,  because  it  had  to  pay 
a  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  as  starch,  but  since  it  has  been  made  tree 
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it  has  been  imported  in  very  large  quantities,  because  it  can  be  laid 
down  in  New  York  at  a  lower  price  tban  domestic  com  or  potato 
starch  and  it  has  been  impossible  in  consequence  for  the  corn  and 
potato  starch  manufacturers  here  to  sell  their  domestic  product  in 
competition  with  it. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  starch  manufacturers  and  which  were 
accepted  by  your  committee  in  1897  (Tariff  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  December,  1896,  January,  1897,  p.  1032), 
and  on  which  the  words  "sago  flour"  were  omitted  from  the  free  hgt  or 
the  act  of  1 897  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  then,  and  as  the  com'ts 
Dullified  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  exact  a  duty  as  starch,  we 
ask  that  your  committee  in  the  new  act  by  the  language  suggested 
above  m^e  it  certain  that  under  the  new  act  sago  nour  should  pay 
duty  as  starch.  As  sago  Qour  is  not  a  food  product  and  is  commer- 
cially a  different  article  from  the  food  product  pearl  sago,  there  can 
be  no  opposition  to  this  request  except  from  importers  and  cotton 
manufacturers.  Aa  the  cttton  manufacturers  are  already  protected 
by  an  elaborate  tariff  on  cotton  cloth,  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
ahould  be  granted  free  entry  of  SELgo  flour,  an  article  which  is  used  by 
them  to  displace  American  corn  and  potato  starch. 

It  is  thought  that  there  is  no  reason  why  one  starch  should  differ 
from  another  starch  in  duty.  Some  of  them  are  devoted  more  largeljy 
to  special  uses,  but  this  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  price  or  habit 
than  anything  else.  As  a  general  rule  any  starch  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  any  other,  if,  however,  Congress  thinks  there  should 
be  any  discrimination  between  different  sorts  of  starches,  we  at  least 
ask  for  protection  against  sago  flour,  as  it  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses OS  American-made  cornstarch,  and  is  so  much  cheaper  that 
now  when  it  comes  in  free  of  duty  it  undersells  both  potato  and  com- 
Btarch  made  here. 

Sago  flour  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient  is  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  a  pnce  lower  than  the  cost  of  making  cornstarch  in 
this  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  Treasury  Department  was 
applied  to  by  the  starch  manufacturers  in  the  last  year  to  bring  up  a 
new  case  before  the  courts  on  sago  flour  and  refused  to  do  so,  mainly 
on  the  grotmd  that  as  a  new  tariff  act  would  shortly  be  enacted  the 
matter  could  be  better  brought  before  Congress  for  appropriate 
l^ifllation. 

Respectfully,  yours,  E.  B.  Waldbn. 

BISCUITS  AND  BREAD. 

[Section  6.] 

TEE  ATTSTIir  BISCTTIT  COHPAVT,  BOSTOIT,  HASS.,  BECOHMENDS 
A  HEW  CLASSIFICATIOir  FOB  BBEASSTUFFS. 

Boston,  February  16, 1909. 
Mr.  Sbbeno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  As  per  a  partial  list  hereto  attached,  of  some  of  the 

English  and  Scotch  machinery,  that  we  have  imported  for  the  pur- 

Doae  of  reproducing  English  and  European  biscuits,  that  are  now 
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being  imported  into  this  country,  and  competing  for  the  American 
trade  on  this  class  of  ^oods  with  foreign  manufacturers,  we  wish  to 
submit  to  your  committee  the  following: 

We  find  that  on  account  of  paying  over  100  per  cent  more  for  labor 
to  manufacture  these  goods,  than  is  paid  for  sKilled  labor  by  foreign 
manufacturers,  we  are  unable  to  compete  in  prices  for  the  trade,  and 
that  the  present  duty  of  '20  per  cent  does  not  give  us  the  protection 
we  should  have  in  iiitroduciiiE!;  and  fostering  this  new  industry. 

We  now  have  in  our  employ  a  number  of  workmen  who  have 
applied  here  for  employment,  that  have  been  used  to  performing  tlie 
^am6  labor  on  the  same  machinery  in  Europe,  that  are  now  receiving 
wages  as  follows:  From  S12  to  S14  per  week,  as  against  £1  Ss.  (which 
<-((uals  in  our  money  $6.79)  per  week,  that  they  were  receiving  on 
the  other  side. 

The  wages  we  are  paying  for  labor  in  reproducing  these  foreign 
goods  are  the  same  that  we  are  paying  workmen  on  our  American 
machinery  and  ovens,  and  the  wages  that  we  are  paying  for  women 
and  girls  in  performing  part  of  this  work,  we  believe  we  are  perfectiv 
safe  in  stating,  is  from  1.50  to  200  per  cent  more  than  the  same  labor 
is  paid  in  Europe. 

All  we  ask  for  is  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis  of  cost  of  production 
as  the  foreign  manufacturers  that  are  competing  with  us  for  the 
American  trade.  It  naturally  w;ill  occur  to  your  committee  that  the 
great  difference  in  cost  of  production  is  in  wages  paid  working  people 
m  this  country  as  against  wages  paid  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

As  we  understand  it,  there  is  now  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  bread  anJ 
biscuits,  and  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  biscuits  that  are  shi|}i)cd 
into  this  country  are  what  we  term  "sweet"  goods,  we  suggest  tW 
the  present  duty  remain  as  it  is,  excepting  that  a  duty  of  SO  per  cent 
be  made  on  all  sweetened  biscuits,  or  in  other  words,  this  would  let 
the  duty  remain  as  it  now  is  on  what  we  term  "sponge"  or  "soda'" 
crackers  or  biscuits,  which  contain  no  sugar,  and  a  50  per  cent  duty 
on  all  biscuits  that  contain  sugar. 

We  trust  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  oursfating  to  your  committee 
that  on  an  importation  of  the  woolen  felt  aprons  that  we  import  to 
use  on  the  imjwrted  machinery  above  referred  to,  we  are  payinp  s 
duty  on  these  felts  at  the  rate  of  44  cents  per  pound,  and  an  additional 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  making  a  total  duty  (to  say  nothing  r^ardinfr 
freight  and  entry  charges),  of  over  134  per  cent  on  the  foreign  mvoice 
price  of  this  purchase. 

We  are  not  at  all  complaining  about  this  dutv,  but  simply  to  remind 
your  committee  that  otner  industries  seem  to  be  favored  with  protec- 
tion that  we  are  not  enjoving, 

Ilespectfully  submitted. 

ArsTiN  Biscorr  Compant, 
J.  L.  Loose,  President. 

Exhibit  A. 

Cott  of  English  and  Scotch  hisetiit  machinery  and  chain  oitm  imporltd  iy  tt«  Av^^ 
Biscuit  Company,  Boilon,  Maa. 

Machioery (20,534.72 

Duties B,25a3) 

Freightfl 876  3 
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AGES. 


WINES  AND  BRANDIES. 

WASWICK  K.  HOIXaH,  WASEDTOTOH,  D.  C,  SUBinTS  MEMO- 
RIAL OF  THE  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  LIQVOS  DEALERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION RELATIVE  TO  BRAHDIES  AND  WINES. 

701    HlBBS   BUILDINQ, 

WoiUn^ton,  D.  C,  January  IS,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Commitke  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sm:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  a  memorial  in  connection  with 
the  tariff  on  imported  wines  and  other  liquors,  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of 
America  and  presented  on  behalf  of  that  committee  and  of  the  na- 
tional association. 

KespectfuUy,  Wabwick  M.  Hough. 

The  importers  of  wines  and  spirits  do  not  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the 
present  duties  on  wines  or  brandies,  as  thej  consider  the  present  rates 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  and  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  wines 
and  spirits  of  American  production.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is 
chiefly  to  refute  the  statements  and  aiin^ments  ttiat  were  made  before 
the  committee  on  November  12,  1908,  by  several  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  American  wine  industries. 

Taking  up  first  the  statements  made  by  the  representative  of  the 
California  wine  interests:  This  gentleman  stated  that  because  the 
reciprocity  treaties  now  in  operation  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,and  other  European  countries  do  not 
distinguisn  between  wines  having  diiferent  strengths,  whether  con- 
taining more  or  less  than  14  per  cent  alcohol,  the  foreign  shippers 
send  to  this  country  wines  of  much  more  than  their  natural  strength, 
having  strengthened  them  by  putting  in  distilled  spirits.  These 
goods  he  stated  are  imported  at  85  cents  per  gallon,  the  reciprocity 
rate,  and  after  arrival  they  are  weakened  to  suit  the  taste.  This 
statement  is  both  false  and  absurd.  In  the  first  plac^  wines  of 
France,  Germany,  and  nearly  if  not  entirely  all  those  of  Italy  are 
naturally  light  m  alcoholic  strength,  «oataming  from  8  to  12  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  In  a  few  cases  possibly  even  13  per  cent,  and  are 
never  shipped  over  here  at  greater  strengths. 

The  sweet  wines  shipped  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  France  contain  normally  from  16  to  20  per  cent, 
most  of  them  being  uniformly  of  18  per  cent,  and  they  are  never 
shipped  to  this  countiy  beyond  these  strengths.     This ,  fa^t^  i^^^ilV  >1^ 

8183    '*■ 
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■easily  proven  by  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  custom-house 
at  vanous  ports  of  the  United  States,  where  wines  are  weighed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  usual  customs  purposes.  It  is  therefore  not 
alone  not  a  fact  that  wines  are  shipped  to  this  country  at  strengths 
in  excess  of  those  which  are  normal,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  such  addition  of  alcohol  without  injuring  the  wine  itself.  To 
reduce  such  fortified  wine  afterwards  by  the  addition  of  water  or 
anything  else  would  make  it  thin,  unpalatable,  and  unfit  for  use. 
The  alcohol  contained  in  wine  is  not  its  cheaf  feature,  but  is  merely 
an  incident  in  its  structure.  The  principal  characteristic  of  a  wine 
is  the  flavor  of  the  grape  with  the  aroma  which  is  developed  by  care- 
ful maturing,  and  these  two  qualities  might  be  expressed  as  repre- 
senting vinosity.  The  alcohol  contained  in  wine  is  merely  one  of 
the  attendant  ingredients,  its  function  beine  chiefly  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation of  the  nine  itself,  and  it  is  of  as  little  consequence  other- 
wise as  is  the  color  of  the  wine.  It  would  be  no  more  absurd  to 
import  a  v-nne  to  which  concentrated  coloring  matter  had  been  added 
with  the  purpose  of  reducing  that  color  after  arrival  than  to  add 
alcohol  with  the  purpose  of  weakening  it  after  arrival.  It  is  true 
that  some  wines  are  slightly  fortified  before  shipment;  but  this 
applies  principally  to  the  sweet  wines  and  is  practiced  in  connection 
with  these  wines  whenever  they  are  shipped  out  of  the  country  of 
origin,  for  the  reason  that  the  natural  sugar  contained  in  the  wines 
would  cause  a  refermentation,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  ship  them  unless 
they  are  shghtly  fortified.  Such  wines  have  a  small  percentage  of 
alcohol  added  to  them  whenever  they  are  intended  for  export, 
whether  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  country,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  cases  they  are  similarly  fortified  when  intended  and  sold 
for  home  consumption.  This  is  done  as  a  matter  of  protection  to 
the  wine  itself,  and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  tne  provisions 
of  the  United  States  tariff,  and  in  no  event  is  the  wine  fortified  to  an 
extent  which  will  make  its  alcoholic  strength  as  high  as  24  per  cent. 

The  gentleman  further  stated  that  the  California  mdustry  is  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  a  tax  on  imported  bottles  containing  wine,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  when  empty  bottles  are  imported  a  tariff  has 
to  be  paid  on  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  duty  is  being  paid  on  the 
bottles  which  contain  wine  imported  in  glass.  Wine  itself,  in  bulk, 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  is  subject  to  a  rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon. 
The  cases  of  12  bottles  or  24  half  bottles  contain  between  2.25  and 
2.4  gallons.  Taking  the  higher  figure,  the  duty  on  the  wine  itself 
contained  in  12  bottles  or  24  half  nottles  amounts  to  84  cent«;  but 
the  actual  duty  on  a  case  of  wine  is  SI  .25,  leaving  a  difference  of  41 
cents  to  cover  the  duty  on  the  12  bottles.  If  the  same  bottles  were 
imported  empty  they  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
or  about  18  cents  per  dozen.  So  that  wine  imported  in  bottles  is 
already  under  a  penalty  as  against  wine  imported  in  bulk. 

It  was  further  intimated  that  the  reciprocity  duties  had  reduced 
the  cost  to  land  of  imported  wines  to  such  a  level  as  to  make  the 
competition  by  American  wines — and  particularly  California  wines— 
as  against  the  imported  ones  difficult,  ajid  that  the  outlet  for  wines 
of  American  production  is  thereby  restricted.  In  answer  to  this 
we  would  point  out  that  when  the  earthquake  and  subsequent  fire 
occurred  in  San  Francisco  in  April,  1906,  a  part  of  the  wme  which 
was  being  stored  there  by  the  California  houses  was  destroyed.    Tfaa 
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total  quantity  thus  lost  was  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  California.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  prices  on  all 
grades  of  California  wines  were  immediately  advanced,  in  some  cases 
very  considerably,  on  account  of  the  snortage  of  stock  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  this  quantity,  and  some  nouses  had  to  have 
recourse  to  the  chea^r  grades  of  imported  wines  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  normal  demand  in  this  country.  This  fact  in  itself  proves  that 
the  present  production  of  American  wines  is  not  greater  than  the 
normal  demand,  and  that  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  through 
any  unexpected  cause,  such  as  the  San  Francisco  catastrophe,  creates 
a  shortage  in  stock  which  it  is  necessary  to  fill  by  importation  from 
other  countries.  This,  we  think,  fully  answers  the  claim  made  that 
the  imported  wines  interfere  with  or  make  in  any  way  difficult  the 
sale  of  American  wines. 

As  to  the  gentleman's  assertion  that  something  should  be  done 
toward  correcting  theinjustice  of  the  present  labeling  regulations  under 
the  pure-food  law,  we  bee  to  say  that  the  regulations  are  being  more 
stringently  enforced  with  respect  to  imported  wines  than  they  are 
in  the  case  of  American  wines,  principally  for  the  reason  that  imported 
wines  come,  at  the  time  of  their  importation,  under  the  direct  and 
immediate  supervision  of  the  pure-food  laboratories  established  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  every  port  in  the  United  States, 
whereas  domestic  wines  are  shipped  from  State  to  State  and  even 
though  mislabeled  ere  not  interfered  with  unless  some  federal  pure- 
food  officer  happens  to  become  aware  of  a  clear  case  of  misrepre- 
sentation. We  nave  yet  to  hear  of  a  case  of  California  wine  which 
has  been  held  up  even  for  examination,  whereas  every  shipment  of 
imported  wine  is  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  and  compelled  to  con- 
form to  the  most  technical  requirements  of  the  pure-food  law. 

Respectii^  the  testimony  of  the  secretary  or  the  American  Wine 
Producers'  Association,  this  gentleman  stated  that  the  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  champagne  coming  from  France  from  $8  to  t6  has 
simply  given  S2  additional  profit  to  the  importer  without  in  anj' 
way  remicing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  This  is  only  partially  true. 
The  retail  dealer  has  not  reduced  his  price;  the  wholesaler,  however, 
has  reduced  it,  in  nearly  every  case  for  the  full  amount  of  the  saving 
in  duty,  and  the  retail  liquor  dealer  who  sells  the  wine  by  the  bottle 
not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  has  reduced  his  price  by  the 
full  amount  of  the  saving  in  duty.  It  can  he  readily  proven  that 
the  selling  prices  of  any  retail  merchants  who  sell  champagne  by 
the  bottle  other  than  for  consumption  on  the  premises  are  selling 
their  wines  to-day  at  $2  a  case  less  than  they  did  previous  to  the 
reduction  in  duty,  except  in  respect  to  one  or  two  wines,  the  original 
cost  of  which  in  France  has  been  advanced  in  the  meantime. 

In  conclusion,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  duties  on  wmes  and  spirits  coming  from  countries  with  which 
reciprocity  treaties  are  in  effect  were  made  in  exchange  for  con- 
cessions that  were  allowed  by  these  countries  in  the  duties  which 
they  collect  on  goods  of  American  production  and  manufacture. 
Thus  the  duties  on  American  meats,  fresh  and  canned;  fruits,  fresh, 
.dried,  and  canned;  hops;  lumber  and  manufactured  wooden  articles; 
manufactured  and  prepared  pork  meats,  lard  and  its  compounds, 
and  other  products  of  the  United  States,  have  been  reduced  very 
considerably  upon  their  importation  into  France  in  consideration. 
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of  the  reduction  in  duty  on  wines  and  spirits  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  France.  A  withdrawal  of  these  reciproclty 
rates  by  the  United  States  would  disturb  the  existing  reciprocity 
treaties  and  immediately  result  in  a  withdrawal  of  the  preferentiu 
rates  that  are  now  being  given  to  American  products  upon  their 
importation  into  the  European  couotries  in  question.  The  slight 
sdvanta^  that  the  European  wines  and  brandies  are  ^ven  upon 
their  importation  into  this  country  is  outweighed  many  times  by  the 
advantages  under  the  reciprocal  arrangement  which  American  gooii^ 
enjoy.  If  these  slight  advantages  were  now  to  be  withdrawn  by  the 
United  States,  it  would  prove  a  heavy  blow  to  the  American  indus- 
tries whose  goods  woula  be  atTected.  The  reciproci^  treaties  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland  are  all 
similarly  based  upon  a  reduction  of  the  duty  by  these  respective 
countries  upon  the  American  raw  and  manufactured  articles  imported 
into  these  countries,  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  preferential  rates 
guaranteed  under  the  reciprocity  treaties  to  wines  and  spirits  coniiia 
from  these  countries  will  per  se  result  in  a  simultaneous  withdrawal 
of  the  preferential  rates  given  to  American  goods  upon  their  entrance 
into  the  respective  European  countries.  The  loss  to  the  AmericaL 
grower,  manufacturer,  and  exporter  would  many  times  exceed  the 
value  of  the  protection  that  would  be  given  to  the  American  wine 
producer  if  the  reciprocity  treaties  were  withdrawn. 

Irvino  K,  Taylor, 
Chairman  special  committee  of  the  National  WhoUaaU 

Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  America. 

WINES. 

[Paragraptu  2g&  and  ggo.] 

BRIEF  SUBHITTED  BT  HEVBT  E.  OOUBD,  PBESIBENT  OF  THE 
FRENCH  GEAHBER  OF  GOHHERCE  OF  NEW  TORK,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  UPOBTEBS  OF  FRENCH  WINES. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  February  S7, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
to  the  statement  made  before  it  by  Lee  J.  Vance,  secretary  of  the 
American  Wine  Growers'  Association,  which  we  read  in  tuiff  hear- 
ings of  Thursday,  November  12,  1908.     It  is  worded  as  followa: 

I  have  here  the  lant  number  of  the  Feuille  Vinicole  de  la  Giroude,  of  October  29. 
the  wine  paper  published  at  Bordeaux,  aod  which  we  receive  in  eiehaoge  at  our 
«tllce.  Tlie  quotalioDB  for  wines  at  Montpellier  and  at  Beziere  are  as  follows:  llie  nle 
of  1,500  hectoliters  from  the  aellera,  partly,  at  9  francs  50  centimea  a  hectolitn.  -*' 
Beziers  the  sale  of  different  lots  of  wine,  ranging  from  5,(XK)  to  13,(KX)  hectolitaSi  it 
9  francs  25  centimee  a  hectoliter  to  10  francs  per  hectoliter. 

I  would  say  that  a  hectoliter  is  26}  gallons.  I  would  say  alao  that  the  tranc  v 
about  20  cents  of  our  money,  and  therefore  the  prices  would  range  from  ll.SO  tdfT 
per  hectoliter,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  8  or  B  cents  per  gallon. 

Those  are  facts,  and  1  believe  that  a  pound  of  fact,  as  in  the  old  saying,  ia  worit  *■ 
ton  of  theory.  Those  are  the  faclti  as  to  the  wine  pricee  from  there,  and  tnere  should 
not  be  much  dispute  about  it.  And  that  is  very  low;  so  cheap  that  we  could  noi 
possibly,  with  our  conditions  here — the  prices  of  land,  the  labor,  the  price  of  turainS 
out  the  wine — undertake  to  compete  wiUi  anysuch  condition,  such  aa  the  production  M 
wines  at  8  and  10  ceiiL-  per  gMi>a. 
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Id  rebuttal  to  this  testimony  we  beg  to  state  that  we  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  Feuille  Vinicole  dela  Gironde  of  December  31,  which  we 
annex  and  wherein  we  find  the  following  article: 

We  are  informed  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ot  the  American  Congrees, 
which  13  holding  an  inquiry  in  view  of  the  remodeling  of  the  Upited  States  tariff,  hiw 
been  acquainted  with  the  coatents  of  a  note  published  in  our  issue  of  October  29, 
under  the  title  "EchoedeB  Vignobleeet  MarchSs."  The  repreeentativea  of  the  Amer- 
ican vineyards  would  seem  to  have  argued  from  the  fact  that  wines  from  MontpelUer 
and  Beziers  were  sold  at  9.50  francs  and  10.50  francs  pier  hectoliter,  ^at  French  wines, 
by  their  low  prices,  competed  with  American  wines. 

We  ace  hignly  flattered  to  see  the  information  given  by  the  Feuille  Vinicole  de  la 
Gironde  ueed,  but  we  would  not  like  them  to  be  misiaterpreted,  the  figures  given 
applying  only  in  fact  to  the  southern  wines  intended  for  local  consumption,  which 
vines,  on  account  of  their  nature,  could  not  be  practically  exported. 

The  peat  wines  of  France,  Burgundy,  and  Bordeaux  are  those  that  are  exported 
to  the  United  States,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  value  of  the  soil  in  the  Gironde 
and  in  Burgundy, Und  the  necessary  expenses  to  cultivate  the  same  in  order  to  produce 
these  choice  wines,  are  too  high  to  allow  uf  their  sale  at  any  such  figure  by  far  as  those 
iriiich  we  have  quoted  for  southern  wines. 

We  will  add  that  we  have  consulted  on  the  same  subject  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  Montpellier  and  Beziers,  and  their  replies  tend 
absolutely  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  they  state  most  emphatically 
that  the  prices  quoted  in  the  above-named  paper  apply  only  to  wines 
of  very  low  alcoholic  strength,  sold  as  soon  as  they  are  made  in  the 
locality  where  they  are  produced,  and  absolutely  unfit  for  transpor- 
tation, as  you  will  see  by  the  following  quotations: 

ILetUr  ot  Ibe  Chamber  ol  Commenje  ol  Uoatpclliw.] 

MoNTPELUBR,  December  10,  1908. 


It  ie  unfortunatelv  true  that  on  account  of  the  crisis  that  our  vineyards  have  gi 
through  since  already  loo  long  a  time,  and  of  which  we  hope  to  see  the  end  as  sool  _ 
poodble,  the  wines  of  the  sou tnem  part  of  France,  called  "lowland"  wines,  have  been 


Boldat9.25france  to  10  francs  per  hectoliter,  but  those  wines  are  only  made  tor  and  used 
by  the  local  consumer  as  they  are,  and  thereFore  at  the  prices  at  which  they  have  been 
sold  these  wines  could  never  be  exported.  You  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  for  export 
it  is  neceasary  to  have  wines  of  ahign  alcoholic  degree,  and  consequently  also  of  a  higher 

[Lettei  of  the  Chamber  of  Cammerce  of  Beilera.] 

Bezibbs,  December  10,  1908. 
We  wish  to  state,  in  due  justice  to  the  truth,  that  the  prices  of  9  francs  to  10  francs 
per  hectoliter,  at  which  certain  qualities  of  wines  have  been  sold  in  our  district,  only 
apply  to  sales  made  by  the  wine  grower  himself  for  very  ordinary  wines,  which  are 
only  uaed  for  the  consumption  in  the  country,  and  especially  for  local  consumption, 
Sobody  in  our  chamber  of  commerce  has  ever  heard  of  sucn  wines  being  eTported, 
no  more  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  foreign  country. 

These  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  our  counsel.  We  trust,  gen- 
tlemen, that  you  will  recognize  the  justice  of  our  contention  when  we 
ask  you  to  not  take  into  consideration  the  statement  of  Mr.  Vance, 
the  absurdity  of  which  hardly  needs  to  be  demonstrated,  as  his  con- 
clusion would  rest  on  the  fact  that,  aa  long  as  any  wines  are  sold  in 
France  at  9  francs  and  10  francs  per  hectoliter,  therefore  all  French 
wines  sboidd  be  worth  the  same  price,  which  conclusions  the  connois- 
seurs would  like  possibly  to  see  put  into  practice  for  their  benefit,  but 
anybody  who  knows  anything  aoout  the  price  of  French  wine  in  gen- 
eral will  readily  agree  that  they  are  radically  false  and  absolutely 
contradicted  by  the  facts. 

We  remain,  dear  sirs,  very  sincerely, 

The  French  Chauber  of  Cohmescg  of  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gotjrd,  Preaidejit.  cinz  db  OoC^lc 
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STTPFIEXENTAI  STATEHENT  SITBHITTED  BT  THE  ITAIIAH 
CEAHBEB  OF  COMHEBGE,  HEW  TORE,  KEUTITE  TO  PEE- 
CEHTAOE  OF  At<!OHOL  IS  ITAXIAV  WIFES. 

203  Bkoadway, 
New  York,  March  S,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Waekington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  In  a  supplementary  memorial  of  this  chamber  relK- 
tive  to  duties  9n  wines  and  spirits  submitted  to  this  honorable  com- 
mittee under  date  of  December  10,  1908,  and  published  Wednesday, 
December  23,  1908,  this  chamber,  under  the  head  "Alcoholic 
strength  of  Italian  wines,"  stated  that  the  figures  relating  to  the 
quantities  of  Italian  wines,  imfwrted  into  the  United  States  in  fiscal 
year  1907  above  and  below  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  viz, 
gallons  1,736,702  represented  as  containing  more  than  14  per  cent 
and  •prallons  64,428  represented  as  contaimng  that  amount  or  Jps, 
contftined  at  page  1020  of  the  official  statistics  relating  to  the  focei^ 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  tne  year  ending 
June,  1907,  were  incorrect,  because  not  based  upon  actual  verifica- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  strength  of  said  wines,  in  too  great  contrast  ipth 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  six  previous  years,  and  not  in  ac<K>rd 
with  the  fact  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  wines  produced  in 
Italy  contain  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  nor  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  import  trade  in  this  country  as  brought  out  by  actual 
trade  experience. 

Since  the  California  wine  interests,  in  their  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  protected  with  the  present 
100  per  cent  tariff  protection,  have  based  one  of  their  arguments  for 
revision  of  the  present  duties  on  wine  on  such  incorrect  figures,  which 
are  apt  to  mislead  and  learve  this  honorable  conmiittee  under  the 
wrong  impression,  that  the  largest  percentage  of  Italian  wines  im- 
ported into  this  country  is  represented  by  wines  containing  more  than 
14  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  this  chamber  has  applied  to  the 
Royal  Italian  Embassy  in  Washington  for  information  regarding  the 
way  in  which  the  figures  relating  to  the  amounts  of  Italian  wines 
imported  respectively  above  and  below  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  are 
collated  by  tne  custom-houses,  and  has  called  the  attention  of  said 
embassy  to  the  prejudice  deriving  to  the  interests  of  the  import 
trade  from  the  incorrectness  of  the  figures  in  question,  which  afford 
an  opportunity  for  misleading  arguments  to  those  who  represent 
interests  opposed  to  the  importation  of  foreign  wines  into  the  United 
States. 

In  reply  thereto  the  Royal  Italian  Embassy  in  Washington  has 
communicated  to  this  chamber  that  from  a  letter  received  from  the 
Department  of  State  it  appears  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  winr 
imported  from  Italy  is  not  made  in  every  case,  because,  under  the 
agreement  between  this  country  and  Italy,  the  rate  of  duty  on  wines 
is  only  one,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  appraiser  of  merchandise 
at  the  port  of  New  York  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  wine  imported 
from  Italy  contains  less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  by  this  chamber  in  further 
evidence  of  its  statement  that  the  largest  percentage  of  Italian  wines 
imported  into  the  United  States  does  not  contain  more  than  14  per 
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cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  and  therefore  that  the  arguments  adraDced 
by  the  California  wine  intereBtB,on  the  strength  of  the  erroneous  fig- 
ures quoted  by  them  in  connection  with  this  matter,  are  misleading 
and  not  according  to  actual  facts. 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

LuTGi  SoHAN,  President, 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

[Pangraph  30].] 

TEE  NATIOHAI  WATEB  CO.,   FEW   YORK    CITY,  BECOKMEVDS 
KB  ISGREA5E  DT  THE  DUTT  OH  TABLE  WATERS. 

Flat  Iron  Building, 

New  York,  January  £5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Sie:  The  importance  of  the  mineral-water  industry  of  the  United 
Stirtes,  ehown  hj  the  fact  that  there  was  produced  and  sold  in  1906 
16,036,194  dozen  quarts,  and  in  1907, 17,353,506  dozen  quarts,  justifies 
a  consideration  of  the  present  tariff  conditions  affectiM;  that  industry, 
and  of  the  discrimination  made  against  it  by  some  foreign  tariff  on 
mineral  waters. 

The  National  Water  Company,  a  Wisconsin  corporation,  owning 
and  operating  the  White  Rock  Spring  and  bottling  «stablishment  at 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  is  an  American  enteiyrise,  offering  employment  to 
man?  of  our  citizens,  and  its  ofilcers  feel  that  in  sending  you  this  com- 
munication they  are  voicing  not  only  their  views,  but  also  the  sen- 
timents of  the  many  owners  of  American  springs  whose  products  are 
put  upon  the  market.  *• 

In  the  first  place,  the  importation  of  mineral  waters  in  France  is 
prohibited  unless  authority  to  import  the  sajne  is  first  duly  obtaiafid 
(see  note,  p.  26,  "Customs  tariff  of  France,"  published  by  the  DepaW- 
ment  of  Connnerce  and  Labor).  In  the  onicial  explanatory  notes 
published  by  the  French  authorities,  1897,  voluMe  1,  page  375,  it'is 
stated  that  natural  foreign  mineral  waters  can  not  be  admitted  unless 
they  are  enumerated  among  those  of  which  the  importation  and  sale 
has  been  authorized  by  decree  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  French  law  and  on  condition  that  the  waters  are 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin,  delivered  and  attested  bv  the 
authorities  at  the  place  of  production,  which  certificate  must  be  legal- 
ized by  the  French  consular  agent  at  that  place.  And  in  case  of  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters,  it  is  provided  that  the  good  quality  of  the  water 
shall  be  ascertained  by  the  official  chemists  from  samples  taken  from 
each  importation. 

This  country  imposes  no  such  onerous,  expensive,  or  prohibitory 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  mineral  waters. 

A^uming  that  the  American  exporter  has  gone  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  required  by  France,  he  is  then  confronted  by  the  next 
proposition,  that  he  must  ship  direct  to  France  or  else  be  obliged  to 
pay  an  additional  duty^a  surtax.  The  imposition  of  this  surtax 
compels  the  American  producer  to  ship  directly  to  France,  practic^v  ,^- 
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to  Havre,  in  French  bottomB,  and  in  consequence  at  higher  rates  of 
freight  than  if  the  choice  of  route  was  oi^sn,  whereas  the  French 
importer  to  this  country  can  send  his  goods  here  from  any  Euro- 
pean port  that  he  desires,  taking  whatever  advantage  there  may 
be  in  the  rates  from  the  various  porta  arising  from  competitioD 
and  the  varying  conditions  of  business.  As  an  instance  of  the  dis- 
advantage which  the  American  product  is  in  a^  to  cost  in  the  matter 
of  transportation  as  f^ainst  foreigners,  the  rate  of  freight  from 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  the  location  of  the  springs  of  this  company  and 
other  large  bottlers,  to  New  York,  the  principal  place  of  shipment, 
is  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  whereas  these  goods  are  brought  m  from 
Antwerp,  Hambui^,  Bremen,  and  other  European  ports  to  New 
York  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  hundred. 

Statements  have  been  made  to  your  committee  which  to  say  the 
least,  are  disingenuous  and  certamly  misleading  In  the  letter  of 
the  Apollinaris  Agency  Company  to  you,  dated  December  19,  1908, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  United  States 
duty  and  the  so-called  "  minimum  '  French  duty  on  bottled  mineral 
waters,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  duty  which  France  applies 
to  our  waters  is  a  maximum  duty,  and  our  watera  are  otherwise  dis- 
criminated against,  as  we  shall  show. 

On  reference  to  the  official  "Tarif  des  Douanes  De  France"  three 
rates  of  duty  are  given,  a  general  or  "maximum"  tariff,  a  "minimum" 
tariff,  and  an  additional  "special  entrepdt  surtax,"  exacted  in  addition 
on  products  not  of  European  origin,  when  they  are  imported  info 
France  via  a  foreign  country.  In  the  list  of  countries  whose  products 
are  entitled  to  the  minimum  tariff,  given  at  page  97  of  the  publication 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  entitled  "Customs 
Tariff  of  France,"  the  United  States  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and 
the  compiler  truthfully  says,  page  14  and  footnote: 

Imports  trom  the  United  States  ore  subject  to  dutiea  under  the  TnaifirTniiii  tariS,  will) 
a  few  exceptioDR. 

And  at  page  107  the  list  of  the  few  products  of  this  country  entitled 
to  the  French  minimiun  rate  does  not  include  mineral  waters  nor  the 
bottles  in  which  they  are  imported. 

The  French  tariff  on  our  mineral  waters  is,  therefore,  the  general  or 
maximum  tariff.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  importation  be  directly  from 
the  United  States  to  France;  but,  if  the  importation  to  France  be  by 
way  of  any  other  country,  the  tariff  is  not  only  the  so-called  "maxi- 
mum," but,  in  addition,  the  "surtax," 

The  French  maximum  or  general  tariff  on  mineral  waters  is  20 
francs  per  100  kilos,  or  220  pounds,  on  the  net  weight  of  the  water. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  duty  on  the  bottles  containing  the  water 
of  4.50  francs  per  100  kilos,  and,  of  course,  as  we  have  seen  above,  there 
is  in  addition  a  surtax  of  3.60  francs  if  the  waters  are  imported  byway 
of  some  other  than  a  French  port.  These  rates  are  taken  from  the 
official  edition  of  the  French  tariff.  It  is  therefore  entirely  mislerding 
to  make  any  comparisons  with  the  minimum  French  tariff  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  inapplicable  to  the  United  States  mineral  waters. 

It  is  also  misleading  to  figure  on  "splits"  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison— "splits"  is  not  the  size  most  dealt  in  in  the  mineral-water 
trade,  either  here  or  abroad.  The  sizes  most  used  are  half  bottles,  and 
in  France  "splits"  are  a  rarity,  and,  therefore,  not  the  proper  basis 
of  calculation  for  comparison.  Mineral  waters  are  usually  shipped  in 
cases  containing  50  bottles  of  commercial  quarts  or  100  naif  bottles. 
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A  case  of  50  bottles,  commercial   quarts,  will  be  dutiable  in 
France,  under  the  general  tariff,  as  follows: 

Doty. 

GUbb,  TSpoUDds,  35.38  kilos,  at  4.5  fnnca  p«r  100  kiloa  (1.G9  francs) |0.  SI 

Water,  79  pounds,  35.63  kiloa,  at  20  ErancB  per  lOQ  kiloa  (7.167  Erancs) 1. 3» 

1.6» 
or  40^  cents  per  dozen  quarts  (and  with  the  surtax  on  71.21  kilos, 
Bt  3, CO  francs  per  100  kilos,  add  11  cents  more  per  dozen). 
A  case  of  100  half-bottles,  commercial  pints,  would  be  taxed  a» 

follows: 


or  22.56  cents  per  dozen  pints  {and  with  the  surtax  on  83.92  kiloSj  at 
3.60  francs  per  100  kilos,  add  7  cents  more  per  dozen), 

THE   UNITED   STATES   DDTT. 

The  United  States  duty  on  imports  of  foreign  mineral  waters  con- 
tained in  Schedule  H  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1S97,  is  as  follows: 

301.  All  mineral  watere  and  all  imitatione  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all  artificial 
roincial  waters  not  specifically  provided  for  in  tbia  act,  in  greeo  or  colored  glass  bottlee, 
CDDtaining  not  more  than  1  pint,  20centB  per  dozen  bottles.  If  containing  more  thaa 
1  pint  and  not  more  than  1  quart,  30  cents  per  dozen  bottles.  But  no  separate 
duty  ahall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles.  If  imporlcd  otherwise  than  in  plain  green  or 
colored  glam  bottles,  or  if  Imported  in  such  bottles  containii^  more  than  1  quart, 
24  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  addition  thereto  duty  ehall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or 
other  covering  at  the  same  rates  that  would  be  charged  thereon  if  imported  empty  or 
separately. 

That  is  to  say  the  duty  on  a  case  of  50  quarts  (4^  dozen)  is  $1.25, 
as  against  tl.69  in  France;  and  on  a  case  of  100  pints  (SJ  dozen)  SI .66, 
as  against  $1.88  in  France,  and  more  if  the  surtax  be  paid.  But  the 
bottles  are  admitted  free. 

Now  what  would  be  the  effect  of  levying  a  duty  on  these  bottles  f 

AS   TO   THE    BOTTLES. 

Before  a  fair  comparison  between  the  United  States  and  the  French 
duty  can  be  made  it  is  proper  that  we  should  ascertain  how  much 
is  ttius  conceded  to  the  importer  of  foreign  waters  by  the  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  these  bottles  free  of  duty.  If  imported  into- 
the  United  States  unfilled  they  would  pay  (under  Schedule  B,  para- 
graph 99)  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  quarts  and  1)  cents  a  pound 
on  nints.  The  bottles  in  the  case  of  50  quarts  weigh  about  78  pounds 
and  in  the  case  of  100  pints  100  pounds.  This  makes  78  cents  for 
every  case  of  50  quarts  and  $1.60  for  every  case  of  100  pints  imported 
into  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  18.72  cents  on  every  dozen 
quarts  and  18  cents  on  every  dozen  pints  which  our  Government 
loses  by  reason  of  the  short  and  costly  insertion  in  paragraph  301  of 
the  words  "no  separate  duty  shaU  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles." 

The  fact  that  the  bottles  are  admitted  free  is  a  well  recognized 
factor  in  the  coat  by  the  importer,  because  such  empty  bottles  are  itt 
great  demand  in  this  countiy  and  meet  with  a  rea<fy  sale  to  lai^e 
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and  responsible  dealers  whose  business  It  is  to  gather  up  such  bottles 
and  who  pa,^  for  them  15  cents  a  dozen  for  quarts  and  12  c«its  a 
dozen  for  pmtSj  and  upward,  practically  the  total  amount  of  duty. 

COBIPABISON. 

Bearing  the  matter  of  the  bottles  in  mind,  the  comparison  of  the 
duty  womd  be  as  follows: 
In  the  case  of  50  qusTta  the  AmericaQ  importer  would  Imve  b>  pay  in  Prance, 

both  on  the  water  and  on  the  bottles,  a  total  of |1. 69 

Whereas  the  French  importer  to  thie  country  would  pay  us  a  duty,  on  the 

water  of J1.25 

And  saveeon  bottles  a  duty  of 7S 

.47 

Making  a  discrimination  or  difference  against  the  United  Statee  of 1. 22 

Or  over  29  cents  per  dozen  quarts. 
In  the  case  of  ICK)  pints  the  American  importer  would  have  to  pay  in  Fiance, 

both  on  the  water  and  on  the  bottles,  a  total  ol i.  88 

Whereas  the  French  importer  to  this  country  would  pay  us  a  duty,  on  the 

water  of f  1. 66 

And  saves  on  bottles  a  duty  of 1.50 

.16 

Making  a  discrimination  or  difference  against  the  United  States  of 1.72 

Or  over  20}  cento  per  dozen  pints. 

AN    INCREASE    IN    RBTENUE. 

Imposition  of  a  duty  on  these  bottles  would  not  only  tend  to 
meet  the  French  discrimination  against  our  mineral  waters,  "but  would 
increase  our  revenue  as  well. 

Some  idea  of  what  this  would  amount  to  in  the  case  of  mineral 
waters  can  be  had  by  looking  at  the  tables  of  our  imports  of  mer- 
chandise, compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Ijabor: 

DouD  qnvti. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906 1, 127, 008 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907 1,156,368 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908 1, 179, 985 

Even  if  the  bottles  containing  this  water  had  all  been  quarts,  and 
the  duty  thereon  of  1  cent  a  pound  paid,  the  Government  would 
have  received  an  additional  revenue  therefrom  in  each  of  these  years 
of  over  $200,000 ;  but  of  course  a  large  quantity  came  in  pint  bottles, 
which  would  increase  the  amount. 

We  feel  called  upon  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ditions we  have  pointed  out  are  likely  to  be  further  accentuated,  to 
our  damage.  A  French  commission  is  now  preparing  a  revi^on  of 
the  French  tariff  to  be  presented  to  the  Frencn  legislature  for  its 
action,  and  this  commission  has  officially  promu^ated  schedules 
which  it  has  recommended  for  adoption,  copies  of  which  so  far  as 
completed  are  on  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
While  the  item  of  mineral  waters  and  bottles  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
we  are  informed  that  tlie  maximum  rate  has  been  increased  on  eveiy 
item  in  the  schedules  thus  far  promulgated  on  products  therein 
includotl  which  are  exported  by  the  United  States.  Therefore,  in 
fixing  a  tariff  on  mineral  waters  imported  into  the  United  States,  it 
our  products  are  to  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  French,  the 
pemfing  revision  of  the  French  tariff  and  its  effect  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  allowance  made  therefor.  (^ "miaoIc 
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We  therefore  respectfully  surest,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  reve- 
Due  of  the  Goyemmeut  would  oe  iucreased  thereby,  either  that  the 
United  States  duty  on  mineral  waters  be  raised  to  48  cents  per  dozen 
(or  quarts  and  38  cents  per  dozen  for  pints  or  that  in  addition  to  the 
present  rate  upon  the  water  a  duty  be  imposed  upon  the  bottles  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  paragraph  99  of  Schedule  B— namely,  1  cent  a 
pound  for  quarts  and  IJ  cents  a  pound  for  pints. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Water  Company, 
•By  Wm.  a.  Marbubt,  Pre»ident. 


LEE  J.  VAITCE,  HEW  TOBE  CITT,  PUBUSHEB  OF  THE  MUTEEAL 
WATER  HEWS,  ASKS  FOB  DTCBEASED  DTTTT  OH  lOHEBAI 
WATEBS  AS  A  KATTEB  OF  PBOTECTIOH. 

245  Broadwat, 
Neu)  York,  February  1,1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentij;men  :  We  beg  to  present  on  behalf  of  the  American  mineral 
water  industry  an  additional  statement  to  the  one  made  before  your 
committed  on  November  12,  1908.     We  do  this  for  two  reasons: 

First,  to  set  the  record  straight,  and  again  to  correct  some  of  the 
loose  and  misleading  statements  contained  in  the  three  briefs  filed  by 
the  foreign  or  importing  mineral  water  trade  interests. 

Second,  to  show  to  the'committee  the  necessity  of  having  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  than  the  present  one  on  such  an  article  of  luxury  as  for- 
eign table  waters,  and  thereby  increase  the  revenue. 

In  answer  to  our  first  statement,  the  Apollinaris  Agency  Company 
has  filed  two  separate  briefs,  and  Mr.  Henry  Melville,  attorney  for  the 
Apollinaris  Company  (Limited)  has  filed  another  brief. 

Therefore,  to  correct  certain  errors  and  to  lay  the  actual  facts  before 
the  committee,  the  following  is  submitted: 

The  brief  of  the  Apollinaris  Agency  Company  begins  by  stating  that 
prior  to  1879  foreign  waters  came  in  free  of  duty,  but  after  that,  from 
1879  to  1890,  there  was  imposed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  the  glass 
bottles. 

But  the  brief  of  the  Apollinaris  Agency  Company  shrewdly  omits 
to  mention  the  important  fact  that  prior  to  1879  the  United.  States 
tariff  law  required  "artificial  water"  to  pay  duty,  while  natural 
water  was  allowed  to  come  in  free, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  prior  to  1879  the  importation,  sale, 
and  consumption  of  mineral  waters  in  the  United  States  were  rather 
limited.  The  business  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  framers  of 
the  old  tariff  law  did  not  calculate  on  a  latge  revenue  which  might 
be  collected  from  such  a  luxury  as  foreign  table  waters. 

That  such  waters  are  indeed  a  luxury  may  be  seen  from  the  high 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold  to  the  public.  Thus,  at  all  of  the  leading 
restaurants,  cafes,  and  hotels  Apollinaris  water  is  listed  at  from  25 
to  40  cents  per  quart  bottle  and  at  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pint.  In 
other  words,  a  bottle  of  Apollinaris  water  sells  for  as  much  as  or  more 
than  a  bottle  of  milk,  tea,  coffee,  or  even  a  bottle  of  table  wine.  ■ 
61318— AP— 09 28  "^  **^'8 
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Now,  in  1879-80,  under  the  tariff  law  which  required  an  "arti- 
ficial water"  to  pay  duty  and  admitted  natural  water  free,  Apollinans 
was  assessed  for  duty  by  the  appraiser  at  the  port  of  New  York  as  an 
"artificial  water." 

The  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  concurred  with  the  appraiser. 
The  importers  paid  the  duties  on  Apollinaris  as  an  artificial  wat«r 
under  protest,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  deciding  the 
matter  submitted  it  to  the  United  States  Attorney-General  for  his 
opuiion. 

The  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Wayne  MacVeagh,  which  was  ren- 
dered July  26,  1881,  is  interesting,  as  it  practically  answers  the  brief 
filed  December  2,  1908,  or  over  twenty-seven  years  later,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Melville,  the  attorney  for  the  Apollinaris  Company, 

The  Attorney-General  in  his  legal  opmion  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  said,  among  other  tnings: 

Sir:  1  Teturn  herewith  the  paper?  eubmitted  to  me  with  the  letter  of  Acting  Secre- 
Utfy  French,  requesting  my  opinion  whether  Apollinarig  is  entitled  to  admiaJion 
tree  of  duty.  In  reply  thereto  1  have  the  honor  to  st&te  that  I  have  carefully  iiiviv- 
tigated  the  subject,  etc. 

The  Apollinam  water  ie  not  bottled  as  it  flows  from  tlie  spring,  but  it  is,  in  tli? 
firet  place,  heavily  surcharged  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  10  parte  of  salt  are  add«d 
to  10,000  parts  of  water. 

As  to  the  Halt,  the  importerH  allege  that  it  is  simpiy  added  to  preeen-e  the  water 
!n  ita  natural  state  and  to  prevent  contact  with  the  cork  from  altenng  it.  Thw,  hoi- 
ever,  is  also  as  eamcntly  denied,  and  it  is  insisted  that  the  salt  is  added,  like  the 
allegHd  excess  of  carlKinic-acid  gas,  (or  the  eoie  purpose  of  altering  the  natural  chii- 
acter  of  the  water  as  it  flows  from  the  spring  and  of  enhanci  ng  its  value  as  a  sp&rkliii; 
and  palatable  beverage. 

In  view  of  this  conflict  of  testiraony,  and  of  the  fact  that  Special  Agent  Adams, 
of  your  department,  Mr.  Sherer,  the  chcniint  selected  by  him,  as  well  as  Appcai^ 
Howard  and  Collector  Merritt.  of  the  port  of  New  York,  liave  after  thorough  considM- 
ation  concurred  in  finding  that  the  water  in  question  is  subjected  to  such  alteration 
after  it  leaves  the  spring  as  to  render  it  an  artificial  mineral  water,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded,  and  held  to  be  liable  to  duty. 

Six  months  later,  or  in  January,  18S2,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
decided  to  adhere  to  the  former  deci-sions  of  the  department  that  the 
water  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  addition  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  and  of  salt  did  not  so  chano;e  its  character  as  to 
render  it  an  artificial  product.  Tlie  allegation  that  "iron"  was 
taken  from  the  natural  Apollinaris  water  was  held  to  be  not  fully 
sustained  by  the  evidence  then  submitted. 

This  question,  as  to  how  far  Apollinaris  is  an  artificial  water  ami 
how  far  it  is  a  natural  water,  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  doubt 
nor  completely  settled  for  our  authorities.  It  is  likely  to  come  up 
some  time  under  our  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906. 

The  ruling  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec- 
tion, issued  May  13,  1908,  reads  as  follows: 

No  water  should  be  labeled  as  a  natural  water  unless  it  be  in  the  same  CMidilion 
as  at  source,  without  additions  or  abstracliona  of  any  aUbstence  or  subetances. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  Apollinaris  water,  shipped  and  sold  in  the 
United  States,  can  be  or  will  be  labeled  as  a  "natural"  water. 

FRENCH  RESTItlCTIONS  ON   FORBIQK   WATEES. 

The  attorney  of  the  Apollinaris  Company,  in  hia  brief,  does  not 
deny  the  statement  that  at  one  time  tne  French  authorities  com- 
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pelled  bottles  of  Apollinaris  entered  and  sold  in  France  to  be  marked 
"artificielle."  The  fftct  can  be  easily  proved.  It  ia  said,  however, 
that  the  ruling  has  been  amended,  so  that  at  the  present  time  Apol- 
linaris  "is  not  considered  as  an  artificial  water." 

The  question  still  remains:  Can  Apollinaris  water  be  considered 
as  a  natural  water  under  the  French  law  which  forbids  any  manipu- 
lation whatever  of  a  "natural  water?  " 

The  French  law  on  the  subject  of  mineral  waters  is  stated  in  the 
United  States  Consular  Reports  of  1901,  on  the  "Mineral  water 
industry"  (Vol.  XXII,  Part  II.  p.  104),  as  follows: 

Every  petition  tor  authority  to  conduct  a  mineral- water  mring  ehall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  certificate  emanating  from  the  bureau  of  mines  to  the  e&ect  tliat  the  vtXer 
basin  no  manner  been  adjusted  to  the  extraction  of  any  of  its  original  elemente  or  been 
gasified,  and  the  ownera  muet  undertake  that  no  such  maoipulationB  shall  occur. 

In  our  statement  we  quoted  the  report  of  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Sldnner, 
United  States  consul-general,  who  stated: 
o  fore^n  mineral  watem,  they  C 


tr  of  the  interior. 

Now,  how  many  American  mineral  waters  have  passed  the  neces- 
sary examination,  and  how  many  figure  upon  the  official  list  of 
authorized  mineral  waters  in  France  1 

The  whole  French  policy  seems  to  be  to  protect  their  own  mineral 
waters  and  to  bar  out  foreign  mineral  waters  by  a  prohibitive  duty. 
This  duty  is,  as  we  have  stated,  20  francs  per  100  kilos  ($3,86  per  220 
pounds)  net,  and  the  recipients  are  subjected  to  a  tax  applicable 
according  to  their  nature,  together  with  certain  restrictions. 

The  answer  of  the  Apoilinaris  Agency  Company  is  that  "the  mini- 
mum tariff  (of  France)  makes  mineral  waters  of  all  kinds  free  of  duty." 

Yes,  we  understand  that;  but  the  minimum  tariff  does  not  apply 
to  American  waters.  As  Consul-General  Skinner  expressly  states 
in  hia  report — 


A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Paris,  France,  confirms  tnis  statement,  as  follows: 

e  io  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  11,  and  we  have  to  inform  you  that  a 
J  i     -' e  F|.ench  Parliament  on  Jul;  '"   '  '  '   ' 


law  was  pawed  by  the  French  Parliament  on  July  IS,  1906,  imposing  a  minimum  duty 
of  exempt  and  a  maximum  duty  of  20  francs  per  100  kilos  net  on  mineral  waters  of 
fore%n  origin. 

The  French  Republic  tbrona  all  products  of  American  origin  under  the  maximum 
ratM  of  the  custome  duties. 

Against  the  French  duty  of  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  100  kilos  net  (220 
pounds)  we  throw  open  the  great  and  powerful  markets  of  the  United 
States  to  forei^  waters  under  the  small  duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen 
bottles  containing  not  more  than  1  pint,  and  30  cents  per  dozen 
bottles  containing  not  more  than  one  quart;  and  no  separate  duty 
is  assessed  upon  the  bottles,  and  no  restrictions.  (See  Schedule  II, 
par.  301,  tariff  law  of  1897.) 

Allowance  should  also  be  made  for  the  great  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production,  materials,  freight  rates,  etc.  Thus  the  cost  of  labor 
and  for  bottles  in  France  are  about  25  to  30  per  cent  less  than  they 
are  in  the  United  States.     The  freight  rates  from  the  Apellinarui 

^  ,1  ,r.i)o>^Tc 
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Spring  in  Germany  to  New  York  are  low,  as  the  goods  can  be  shipped 
as  baUast  at  a  rate  of  about  20  cents  or  less  per  hundred,  while  the 
rat«  from  Waukesha,  Wis.,  to  New  York  is  30  cents  per  hundred. 
In  addition  to  the  high  duty,  there  are  various  govenunent  port 
and  lan<ling  charges  in  France,  estimated  at  1.50  francs,  or  about 
30  cents. 

OERHAN    RESTRICTIONS   ON    MINERAL   WATERS. 

The  ApoUinaris  Agency  Company  in  its  brief  objects  to  our  citiiie 
the  French  tariff  and  restrictions  on  imported  mineral  waters,  ana 
su^^ests  that  we  refer  to  the  tariffs  of  other  countries,  including 
Germany."  We  accept  the  suggestion.  The  German  restriction  on 
mineral  waters  is  interesting,  if  not  ingeiuous.  On  July  1,  1906,  the 
German  Government  issued  an  official  cireular,  whicn,  translated, 
reads  as  follows: 

[TrauUttloD  of  ttw  oBola]  circular  luued  by  diiKUoD  ol  Un  Oimiu]  aoTenimcnt,  ownivj  of  Uh  Jlapl 
mla«ra]  sprlocs  of  Ems,  LaageiuDbwslbaab,  lod  Scbluietobail.] 

INSTBUCTIOM  FOR  QBBUAN   DEALERS  RELATIVE  TO  THB   BALE  Ot  THE   BOIAL  ItlNEUL 


1.  Direct  or  indirect  eiportntion  to  tbe  following  countries  is  prohibited:  FnnM 
•nd  French  cotoniee,  Holland  and  Dutch  colonies,  Switzerland,  United  StMM  of 
America. 

2.  To  all  other  foreijm  countries  or  to  Austria-Hungary  (excluding  Luiembuig)  ii 
ia  permitted  to  deal  only  in  such  packa^  and  labela  as  are  deaignaled  by  the  Kriyil 
SpriogH  Company,  aod  for  this  an  additional  price  (to  cover  conicmpiat«d  foreign 
advertiaine;)  of  1  mark  per  100  packageH,  irrespective  of  size,  will  be  ehargfid. 

3.  For  all  sbipmenls  declined  for  export  from  Etna  or  Ehrenbreitetein,  il  is  required 
for  Blatistical  and  advertising  purpoeee  that  the  port  of  destination  be  mentioned  at tlit 
time  of  giving  tbe  order. 

Good  until  canceled. 

ROTAL   pBtlSSIAN   BADE-IJ-BRUNNBtlDIBBITIOH. 

Eue,  July  1,  190S. 

One  plain  purpose  of  this  order  of  the  German  Government  is  to 
hold  and  control  its  monopoly  in  certain  mineral  waters.  Aithou^tlie 
direct  or  indirect  exportation  of  Ems  and  the  other  water  is  forbidden 
to  the  United  States,  yet  these  same  waters  have  been  and  are  no* 
imported  into  the  United  States  the  same  as  before  the  order  was 
issued.  These  German  waters  are  so  restricted,  however,  that 
American  buyers  can  only  obtain  them  through  the  agent  of  tbe 
(ierman  Government,  who,  curiously  enough,  is  prohibited  from 
\mDortin£r  them  here. 

Other  foreign  spring  owners,  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  their  man- 
dates against  slupments  to  this  country,  use  other  methods  to  obtain 
a  monopoly  in  this  countrj-  and  kill  off  competition. 

As  it  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  not  purchase  foreign 
mineral  waters  in  the  open  market  of  Europe  at  the  same  price  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  citizens  of  other  countries.  To  illus- 
trate: 

The  standard  bottle  in  Europe  contains  one  liter,  which  is  about  21 
ounces  more  than  the  American  standard  quart.  Now,  the  difference 
between  the  two  bottles  ia  barely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  yet  if  im- 
oorted  in  one  Uter  bottle  duty  is  assessed  at  24  cents  per  gallon  and 
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1  cent  per  pound  on  the  bottles,  makii^  the  duty  about  96  centa  per 
dozen  for  an  additional  33  ounces  of  water. 

This  has  led  many  European  spring  owners  to  have  a  bottle  made 
especially  of  the  quart  sise  for  the  United  States  and  retain  the  hter 
bottle  for  home  trade.  Therefore  the  present  United  States  tariff 
dmply  aids  in  creating  a  monopoly  and  in  the  restriction  of  the  free 
importation  of  auch  mineral  waters,  as  the  present  difference  in  tariff 
chaises  between  a  quart  bottle  and  a  liter  bottle  prevents  the  impor- 
tation of  the  Uter  size. 

We  surest  that  paragraph  301  of  the  tariff  act  be  amended  by 
addii^  the  term  "half  hter  to  the  word  "pint"  and  adding  the  word 
"liter    to  the  word  "quart,"  to  read  as  follows: 

Pas.  301.  All  mineral  waters  and  all  imitationa  of  natural  mineral  waten,  and  all 
Mtificial  mineral  waters  not  eapecittlly  provided  for  in  this  act,  in  green  or  colored  glass 
bottles,  containing  not  more  than  one  pint  or  halt  liter,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles. 
If  containing  more  than  one  pint  or  ha1[  liter  and  not  more  than  one  quart  or  liter, 
thirty  cents  per  dozen  bottles.  But  no  separate  duty  shall  be  asBessed  upon  the  bottles. 
If  imported  otherwise  than  in  plain  green  or  colored  glass  bottlee,  or  if  imported  in  such 
bottles  containing  more  than  one  quart  or  liter,  twenty-four  cents  per  gallon,  and  in 
addition  thereto  duty  shall  he  collected  upon  the  bottles  or  other  covering  at  tlie  same 
rate  that  would  be  cnarged  thereon  if  imported  empty  or  separately. 

Also  the  following  addition: 

Upon  evidence  submitted  to  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  and  collector 
of  customs  at  port  of  entry,  any  mineral  water  upon  which  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  the  free  exportation  in  the  country  of  origin  f^inet  shipments  to  the  United 
States  double  the  aoove  duty  shall  be  collected. 

This  latter  provision  would  tend  to  prevent  monoply  and  would 
allow  the  American  merchant  to  purchase  this  class  of  goods  in  Europe 
at  the  same  price  as  the  foreign  merchant. 

Lee  J.  Vance. 


S.  C.  FEAIE,  WASEnrOTOir,  D.  C,  OFFEBS  SVGOESTIONS  TO 
KEKEDT  AIXEOED  DISCKDCOrATIOBS  OF  FBEVCE  OOVEBH- 
KEBT   AGAUVST  AMEBIGAIT  UNEBAL  WATISS. 

1306  F  Street, 
WaaUngton,  D.  0.,  February  £S,  1909. 
Hon.  John  Dalzbll,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  Dear  Me.  Dalzell  :  Some  of  my  personal  friends  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  subject  which  we  discussed  brieSy  a  few  weeks  since, 
namely,  the  unjust  discrimination  against  American  mineral  waters 
by  the  French  Government. 

A  number  of  plans  have  been  su^ested  by  which  this  unfair  treat- 
ment might  be  remedied,  and,  as  Searing  upon  the  subject,  I  inclose 
memoranda  which  have  been  sent  me,  showing  how  the  wrong  may 
be  righted. 

WQl  you  kindly  look  this  over  at  your  convenience,  for  I  know  you 
are  always  anxious  to  do  justice  to  meritorious  people! 

Mr.  Payne  has  a  copy  of  this  letter  also,  delivered  to  him  by  a 
mutual  fnend,  I  think,  some  time  since. 

Very  faithfully,  yours,  S.  C.  I^ale.    , 

D,„iz..jk.tToo^le 
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Washinqton,  D.  C,  January  tS,  1909. 
S.  C.  Nbale,  Esq., 

1S06  P*tTUt,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

Uy  Dsar  Mi.  Nbale:  ReEerring  to  our  converaation,  in  which  you  wiBhed  me  to 
epitomize  ihe  auggeetion  'made  to  you  bb  a  abort  and  satisfactory  method  of  meelioi 
toe  diBcrimination  oE  the  preaent  tariS  agaiiut  the  minerul-water  industry  and  oi 
iocreasing  the  United  States  revenue,  I  would  j)ropose  a  short  amendment  to  paragraph 
301  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1S87,  by  dimply  striking  out  the  worda  "but  no  sepuate 
duty  shall  be  aeeeased  on  the  bottles"  (punctuating  the  section  so  aa  to  uoequi vocally 
imp<iee  a  eeparat^  duty  on  the  bottles). 

The  duty  levied  on  mineral  waters  under  section  301,  imported  in  the  usual  tinted 
bottles,  is  20  cents  a  dozen  for  pints  and  30  cents  a  dozen  tor  quarts,  but  Uie  section 
further  contains  the  provision  aoove  quoted,  imposing  no  separate  duty  on  the  bottles 
tbemselvee. 

Therefore  while  the  waters  pay  duty  the  bottles  do  not.  Whereae  if  th«  same 
bottlea  came  in  empty  they  would  pay  a  duty  under  section  99  of  1}  cents  per  pound 
for  pint  bottles  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  quart  bottles,  and  as  empty  quart  bottles 
weigh  about  181  pounds  to  the  dozen  and  the  pints  12  pounds  to  the  aozeo,  the  duty 
now  saved  by  tne  importer  of  mineral  waters  on  his  bottles  comine  to  the  county  ii 
this  way  is  IS  j  cents  on  every  dozen  quarts  and  IS  cents  on  every  dozen  pints,  lithe 
domestic  bottler  should  want  to  import  and  use  the  same  Idnd  of  bottles,  he  would  have 
to  pay  just  that  amount  of  duty  on  them  before  he  put  up  his  goods.  The  water 
importer  is  ahead  of  the  domestic  bottler  to  that  extent  at  least,  as  he  is  also  in  the 
matter  of  freights.  He  can  ship  to  New  York  (the  great  distributing  center)  from 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  etc.,  at  15  cents  per  hundred,  wnereas  the  rates  to  New  York 
from  the  Waukesha  Springs  is  30  cents. 

The  importations  of  mineral  waters  are  as  follows: 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  1,127,008  dozen  quarts. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  1,156,3(18  dozen  quarts. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  1,179,965  dozen  quarta. 

If  section  301  of  the  tarifi  stood  as  we  desire  to  have  it  amended,  the  Government 
would  have  received  therefrom  an  additional  revenue  of  over  {200,000  in  each  nl 
these  years  from  the  importation  of  mineral  watero,  assuming  that  all  came  in  quart 
bottles;  but  many  came  in  pints,  which  increases  the  amount.  This  increased 
revenue  would  arise  from  taxing  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity.  The  increased  duty 
would  not  decrease  the  importations,  nor  would  it  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer, 
there  being  a  wide  margin  of  profit  for  both  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  For  instance. 
the  Apollinaris  Company  sell  their  water  here  in  25-caae  lots  at  17.50  per  case  of  50 
quarts,  and  $11  per  case  of  100  pints  (large  consumers  have  probably  a  further  dis- 
count of  25  cents  to  50  cents  a  case),  Perrier  water  is  similarly  sold  at  (7.25  per  case 
of  quarts  and  (10,75  per  case  of  pints.  This  is  an  equivalent  to  $1.74  a  dozen  for 
quarta  and  11.29  for  pints.  But  the  purchasers  at  these  prices,  the  d)stribut«r>. 
sell  at  wholesale  at  $8,50  per  case  for  quarts  and  $12  for  pints,  equivalent  to  $2.04 
a  dozen  for  quarts  and  $1.44  for  pints,  and  at  retail  for  $2.25  a  dozen  for  quarts  and 
$1.60  for  pints.  (See  wholesale  and  retail  price  lists  of  Park  &  Tilford,  and  Acker, 
Merrill,  Coudit  Company,  etc.)  These  prices  are  practically  uniform  throughout 
the  country,  and  show  a  margin  of  51  cents  a  dozen  for  quarts  and  31  cents  for  pints, 
from  the  time  the  goods  leave  the  hands  of  the  importer  here — a  profit  which  is 
much  increased  by  hotel  and  restaurant  prices.  The  foreigner  has  also  a  further  wide 
margin  of  profit,  owing  to  his  cheap  labor  and  materials  as  evidenced  by  the  CTpenaive 
and  lavish  advertisements,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  further 
by  the  fact  that  at  any  public  or  semipublic  banquet  the^  make  great  efforts  to  give 
their  waters  free  that  they  may  attract  attention  and  obtain  customem. 

'niis  increase,  then,  would  come  out  of  the  foreigner,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
othia  paying  a 'ust  duty  on  bottles,  which  he  or  his  customer  can  sell  here  secondhand, 
when  empty,  for  practically  the  price  of  the  duty.  And,  furthermore,  it  would  foster 
an  American  industry  which  pays  its  workmen  and  women  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.50 
a  day,  as  against  a  wage  of  from  30  cents  to  80  cents  a  day  abroad. 

The  amendment  suggested  would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  mineral-water  indus- 
try, but  also  to  the  manufacturers  of  bottles.  The  fore^  importer  is  not  entitled  lu 
any  discrimination  in  his  favor,  as  most  foreign  countries  impose  duty  on  bottles. 

France  also  actively  discriminates  against  our  mineral  waters,  prohibiting  importa- 
tion unless  special  permission  be  Srst  obtained  under  onerous  conditions.  MtM'eover, 
Frauce  imposes  a  tariff  of  20  francs  per  100  kilos  on  the  water  itself  and  4.60  francs  per 
lOOkiloaon  bottles,  equal  to  40)  cents  per  dozen  quarta  and  22.56  cents  per  dozen  piot^i 
as  against  our  duty  or  30  cents  for  quarts  and  20  cents  for  pints. 
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The  rate  of  French  duty  is  etill  huher  it  the  importation  to  Prance  be  via  some  other 
Ennipean  country.  Further,  the  French  are  now  preparing  a  new  tariS,  the  scheduleB 
» iu  promulgated  indicating  an  inereaae  of  all  the  dutiee  applicable  to  American 
poducta. 

Youre,  truly,  Hbbuah  Elus. 


STATEKENT  SUBHITTED  BT  THE  FBEITCH  CHAMBEB  OF  COH- 
KESCE  OF  NEW  TOBK,  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE  DCPOBTEBS  OF 
FBEHCH  XIHEBAL  WATEBS. 

32  Broadwat, 
New  York  C%,  Febmary  S7,  1909. 

COMUITTEE    ON   WaT8    AND   MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  will  not  stop  to  refute  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lee 
J.  Vance  on  the  subject  of  mineral  waters,  as  it  has  already  been  done 
with  authority  by  Mr.  I.  Haldenstein,  who  has  shown,  in  relation  to 
mineral  waters,  as  we  have  in  relation  to  wines,  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Wine  Growers'  Association  were  Hot  entitled  to 
aay  credit  whatsoever,  as  they  were  drawn  from  premises  with  which 
they  had  no  logical  connection. 

We  wish  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the 
discrimination  established  by  the  present  tariff  against  the  splits  or 
half  pints,  which  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  dozen,  or  11.683 
on  100  splits,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  excessive. 

You  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  this  size  of  bottle  is  employed 
when  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  water  is  wanted — ^for  instance,  in  cases 
of  sickness— and  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  make  the  sick 
pay  such  an  extravagant  duty  for  a  very  small  comfort.  You  will 
notice,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  present  duty  is  considerably  above 
the  maximum  French  duty,  which  is  $1.21  per  caae  of  100  splits, 
while  the  minimiim  duty  is  of  3|  cents  per  dozen,  against  the  American 
duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen. 

"misting,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the  proper  con- 
sideration, we  remain. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Yobk, 
Hknrt  E.  Goubd,  President. 
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EMBROIDERY  COTTON. 


FBAVK   F.  PELS  &   CO.,  OF  ITEW  YORE   CITT,  ASK  FOB  KORB 
DEFINITE    CIASSIFICATIOK   OF   EKBBOIDEET   COTTONS. 

520-522  Broadway, 
New  York,  January  22,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sm:  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  jou  proTided  for  all  classes 
of  embroidery  cottons,  as  follows: 

303.  Spool  thread  of  cotton,  including  crochet,  darning,  and  embroidery  cottone, 
on  spools  or  reels,  containing  on  each  reel  or  spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yarda 
of  thread,  six  cents  per  dozen;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  on  each  spool  or  reel, 
[<w  every  additional  hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess  of  one  hundrod, 
rix  cents  per  dozen  spools  or  reels ;  if  otherwise  tnau  on  spools  or  reels,  one-half  of  one 
cent  for  each  one  hundred  yards  or  fractional  part  thereof:  Provided,  That  in  no  cane- 
shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  a  lew  number  of  yards  than  is  marked  on  the  spool* 

Until  1903  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  for  each  100  yards  was  assessed 
upon  all  classes  of  embroidery-  cotton,  including  embroidery  cottons, 
used  upon  the  schiffle  machines. 

In  1903  we  found  that  there  was  some  kind  of  trouble,  for  em- 
broidery cottons  were  being  offered  in  this  market  at  such  prices 
that  the  duty  prescribed  under  the  Dingley  Act  could  certainly  not 
prevail. 

We  made  an  investigation  and  found  that  the  subject  of  classifi- 
cation of  embroidery  cottons  had  been  before  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers  which  had  decided  that  the  duty  of  one- 
half  cent  per  hundred  yards  was  correct.  An  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  United  States  court,  Loeb  &  Schoenfeldt  v.  United  States  (150 
Fed.  Rep.,  327),  wherein  it  was  decided  that  embroidery  cottons 
were  dutiable  under  section  302  as  cotton  yams  and  as  the  practical 
effect  of  this  great  decision  we  beg  to  quote  the  following  letter  h'om 
the  United  States  Appraiser,  port  of  New  York,  dated  January  9, 
1909: 

This  office  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  January  6, 1000,  requesting  information  regard- 
ing the  rates  of  duty  on  embroidery  cottona  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Loeb  d  Schoenfeldt  v.  United  States. 
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In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  cotton  yums  for  use  on  embroidenr  mschinm  irei« 
fonnMly  tenned  for  duty  at  one-half  of  1  cent  per  hundred  yards  under  paragiaph  303 
of  the  tariff,  but  in  view  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Loeo  dt  Scboenfeldt  v.  t'oited 
States  (150  Fed.  Rep  327;  T.  D.  27752),  such  yeina  are  now  being  returned  for  duly 
u  cotton  yam,  according  to  number  ana  condition,  under  paragraph  302  of  the  tariff. 
No.  508,  which  were  formerly  returned  at  the  ec^uivalent  of  42  cents  per  pound  are  now 
returned  at  12^  centa  per  pound ;  No.  lOOe,  which  were  returned  at  the  equivalent  dI 
11.001  P^  pound,  are  now  returned  at  36  cents  per  pound. 

In  connection  with  this  decision  of  the  federal  court  we  had  no 
notice  of  the  trial  of  the  case  at  New  York,  or  notice  of  the  original 
contention  when  it  was  raised  before  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers. 

The  language  used  in  section  303  is  sweeping  and  covers  every  grade 
of  embroiaeTj  cotton.  We  simply  ask  that  tne  manifest  intention  oF 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Dingley  Act  be  put  into  effect.  I  mean 
by  uiis  that  tne  language  of  section  303  should  be  so  chaiiged  as  to 
include  all  classes  of  embroidery  cottons  that  the  duties  whicn  may  be 
decided  upon  for  this  class  of  merchandise. 

May  I  have  the  honor  of  an  appointment  with  your  committee  or 
any  member  of  your  committee,  in  order  that  I  may  lay  before  him 
samples  and  further  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  contention! 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Feank  F.  Pels  &  Co., 
Per  Frank  F.  Pels. 


Frank  F.  Pels  &  Co.,  Cotton  Yarns, 

New  York,  January  $8, 1909. 
William  K.  Payne, 

Olerk  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sib:  I  highly  appreciate  yours  of  January  22,  referring  to 
section  303  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  of  which  you  send  me  an  amendment; 
which  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

[ding  CI      .  „         . 

D  each  spool  or  reel  not  exceeding  oi 

Without  recommending  the  rate  of  duty  which  shall  apply  to 
embroidery  cottons,  it  seems  to  ua  that  the  first  part  of  the  section 
covering  this  merchandise  should  read  as  follows: 

Spool  thread  of  cotton,  including  two  or  three  ply  yam  on  tubes  or  conce,  oocbel 
and  darning  cotton,  and  cotton  for  embroidering,  on  spools,  reels,  or  bobbins  used  in 
shuttles  for  embroidering,  containing  on  each  reel,  spool,  or  bobbin,  not  exceeding  (oe 
hundred  yar<le  of  thread. 

Under  the  phraseology  named  above  the  rates  of  duty  which  may 
be  determined  by  Congress  can  not,  in  our  judgment,  be  misinter- 
preted. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Frank  F.  Pels  &  Co., 

Per  Frank  F.  Pels. 
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COTTON  YARNS. 

[Paragraphs  302  and  303] 

THEODORE  H.  STEOITSE,  OF  PHn.APET.PHTA,  PA.,  STJBHITS  TABI- 
OUS  REASONS  WHT  THE  DUTIES  ON  COTTON  TARNS  SHOTJLD 
VOX  BE  ADVANCED. 

426  AND  428  Market  Street, 

Philadelphia,  March  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WaahiTigton,  D.  G. 

Sm:  I  beg  to  Bubmit  the  foUowiitg  remarks  r^arding  the  sugges- 
tions brought  before  your  committee  in  December  last  by  C.  Hmot 
Weld,  president  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Yarn.  Company,  wh6 
in  these  suggestions  advocated  an  increase  in  duties  on  cotton  yams 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  also  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  inconsistent  portions  of  the  present  tariff  schedule  on  cotton 
yams. 

In  the  first  place,  the  comparisons  offered  to  your  committee  by 
Mr,  Weld  between  the  year  1898  and  the  year  1907  on  the  average 
price  per  pound  are  hardly  fair,  as  will  be  snown. 

In  the  years  1898  and  1899  the  prices  of  cotton  yarns  of  foreign 
spinning  and  imported  into  the  United  States  were  then  at  their 
lowest  point  for  many  years,  and  in  the  year  1907  prices  were  higher 
than  in  any  year  since  the  civil  war. 

If  comparisons  on  the  average  prices  per  pound  had  been  offered 
your  committee  between  the  year,  say,  of  1900  and  the  year  1907, 
the  difference  in  prices  would  certainly  have  been  very  much  less,  for 
in  1900  prices  had  advanced  to  their  highest  point  in  twenty  years  past. 

Also,  the  great  increase  in  importations  of  the  years  after  1898  and 
up  to  1907,  and  in  fact  up  to  the  present  time,  were  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  since  1898  there  has  sprung  up  a  new  indus- 
try which  has  revolutionized  textile  manufacture  and  fabrics,  and 
known  to  the  trade  as  mercerizing.  The  best  results  of  mercerizing 
or  lustering  are  shown  on  yams  spun  from  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
cottons,  and  these  yams  have  been  in  gr^at  demand  from  abroad, 
notwitl^tanding  that  milUons  of  poun&  of  the  same  qualities  are 
spun  in  the  Umted  States. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the  greatly  increased  importa- 
tions of  cotton  yams  since  1898  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  has  "been  imported  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  mer- 
cerizing and  dyeing  processes  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  various  finishing  processes  applied  to  cotton  yams  before 
exporting  to  the  United  States  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  average 
increase  m  prices  as  per  Mr.  Weld's  comparisons  between  the  year 
1898  and  the  year  of  1907.  With  the  exception  of  the  process  of 
mercerizing,  all  the  other  processes  of  finishing  were  applied  to  large 
quantities  of  yam  exported  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1898 
and  the  years  previous  to  it. 

The  increase  in  prices  between  any  two  or  more  years  is  a  question 
of  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  demand  for  yams,  and,  as  said  before, 
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in  1898  prices  on  cotton  yams  touched  bottom,  and  in  1907  they 
reached  a  highly  prohibitive  point. 

Furthermore,  tnere  is  not  a  single  finishing  process  applied  to 
cotton  yam  before  their  importation  into  the  United  States  that 
will  add  over  6  cents  per  pound  to  their  coat  and  some  processes  add 
but  2  cents.  These  include  the  processes  such  as  gassin?,  mercerizing, 
bleaching,  and  dyeing,  and  if,  tor  example,  three  of  these  processes 
were  applied  to  the  yam  before  importation,  like  gassing,  mercerizing, 
and  dyeing,  the  extra  cost  added  for  these  would  not  exceed  15  cents, 
and,  naturally,  this  15  cents  is  added  to  the  original  price  of  the  yam, 
making  the  total  cost,  with  the  duties  and  importing  charges  cidded 
thereto,  equal  and  mostly  always  exceeding  tne  price  for  the  same 
number,  quality,  and  processing  of  yam  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Also,  all  cotton  yam  imported  is  sold  to  us  on  a  basis  of  calculation 
length  weight — the  Manchester  (England)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
allowing  up  to  8  per  cent  for  shrinkage — making  a  loss  we  must 
stand  and  add  to  our  total  cost  of  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  the  American 
manufacturer  justly  exacting  scale  weight,  16  ounces  to  the  pound, 
from  the  importer. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  among  the  yam-importing  trade  that 
the  great  majority  of  yams  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
No.  50,  and  often  under  No.  60  with  the  present  duties  added,  are 
too  costly  to  compete  with  the  same  numbers  and  quality  of  American 
spinning,  besides  85  per  cent  of  the  cotton  yams  consumed  in  the 
United  States  are  from  No.  60  and  under,  there  being  a  much  less 
proportion  of  spindles  engaged  in  spinning  fine  numbers  over  60 
than  under. 

The  suggestion  that  yams  with  the  various  finishing  processes 
thereon  be  taxed  an  additional  duty  is  certainly  unfair. 

They  ask  in  addition  to  an  increased  duty  per  pound  (which  has 
alreadr  been  shown  is  unnecessary)  that  one-tentn  cent  per  number 
be  added.  Now^  it  is  a  fact  that  excepting  the  extreme  high  numbers 
ahov^-  80  the  pnce  of  bleaching,  mercerizmg,  dyeing,  and  gassing  are  , 
the  same  abroad  on  all  numbers,  therefore,  why,  for  example,  No.  70  ■ 
should  t}e  taxed  4  cents  more  than  number  30  for  a  process  which 
costs  the  same  on  either  number  is  difficult  to  understand,  especi^y 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  duty  amply  protects  the  various 
yams,  increasing  in  money  as  they  increase  in  number. 

Furthermore,  it  would  oe  most  unjust  to  tax  a  process  like  dyeing, 
mercerizing,  bleaching,  and  gassing  from  66  to  200  per  cent  in  addi- 
tion to  an  advocated  increased  duty  over  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

For  example,  a  40  two-ply  yarn  m  England  or  the  Continent  can  be 
dyed  for  6  cents. 

CnH. 

Bleached 2i 

Mercerized 8 

Gaased 2 

Mr.  Weld  suggests  that  you  tax  these  processes  as  follows: 

Cent! 

Dyeing i 

Bleaching i 

Mercerizing 4 
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As  the  above  facts  show,  there  seems  to  be  little  question  that  the 
present  duties  amply  protect  the  American  spinner,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  prosperity  the  spinnii^  mills,  yam  dealers,  convertora.  etc., 
have  enjoyed  in  the  past  eight  years  (barring  the  panic  of  1907). 
Were  this  not  so,  the  American  market  would  be  flooded  with  Egyp- 
tian and  sea  island  yams  of  English  spinning,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  make  up  a  small  proportion  of  these  yams  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

I  trust  that  the  above  facta  will  be  given  due  consideration  by  your 
committee  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  increase  the  present  tariff 
schedule  on  cotton  yams. 

Paragraph  302  (act  of  1897)  reads  (two  and  more  ply  yams) : 

On  tdl  numbers  up  to  and  including  No.  20;  per  pound,  6  centa.  On  ail  numben 
exceeding  No.  20  ana  up  to  No.  80,  per  pound  per  number,  one-fourth  cent. 

Thus,  20  two-ply  yam  enters  at  6  cents,  per  pound,  whereas  22 
two-ply,  two  numbers  finer,  according  to  the  above  schedule,  enters 
at  5i  cents  per  pound.  This  can  be  remedied  by  having  it  read,  "On 
all  numbers  up  to  and  including  No.  24,  per  pound,  6  cents.'' 

Ail  two  and  more  ph'  yams,  whether  colored,  dyed,  or  bleached, 
*nter  on  the  same  schednle  as  two  and  more  ply  gray  or  natural  yams, 
whereas  all  single  yams,  if  colored,  dyed,  or  bleached,  must  pay  an 
extra  duty  over  that  of  single  gray  or  natural  yams.  For  example; 
.No.  15  single  natural  yam  enters  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

No.  15  single  dyed  yam  enters  at  6  cents  per  pound. 

No.  20  two-ply  natural  or  dyed  enters  at  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  cost  of  dyeing  single  yarns  being  practically  the  same  as  two 
and  more  ply,  it  seems  unfair  to  put  the  single  dyed  yams  under  the 
same  schedule  as  two  and  more  ply,  when  the  latter  pay  nothing 
extra  if  dyed  or  bleached,  and  this  is  especially  so  in  single  numbers 
up  to  15,  where  the  additional  duty  for  dyed  yams  is  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  dyeing,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  bleaching. 

Single  eighties,  natur^  combed  yam,  enters  at  24  cents  per  pound. 

Single  eighties,  natural  carded  yam,  enters  at  20  cents  per  pound, 
whereas  80/2  ply  natural  yarn,  whether  combed  or  carded,  enters 
at  24  cents  per  pound.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  reducing 
the  duty  on  80/2  ply  carded  yam  to  20  cents  as  there  is  on  single 
eighties. 

Par^raph  303  (cotton  thread)  reads:  "Not  on  spools  or  reels,  for 
each  piece  of  100  yards  or  lesa^per  piece  one-half  cent."  There  are 
constant  importations  of  3-ply  reverse  thread  yams  in  30/3  to  80/3 
ply  for  sewing  purposes  in  skein  and  warps,  which  enter  on  the  regu- 
ur  cotton-yarn  schedule.  For  example:  30/3  ply  enters  at  7i  cents 
per  pound,  whereas,  if  entered  according  to  its  proper  schedule, 
wouH  pay  42  cents  per  pound,  there  being  8,400  yards  to  1  pound  of 
30/3  ply. 

If  this  schedule  were  properly  enforced,  it  would  preclude  all  3-ply 
reverse  yams  from  entering  into  the  United  States.  So,  as  most 
of  the  Pushing  and  winding  processes  are  applied  to  these  thread 
yarns  in  this  country,  it  seems  that  they  would  more  properly  belong 
under  the  cotton-yam  schedule,  paragraph  302. 

No.  80  2-ply  yam  enters  at  24  cents  per  pound,  78/2  ply  yam 
enters  at  19i  cents  per  pound — a  saving  or  4i  cents  per  pound 
when  78/2  ply  is  imported;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  every  case, 
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with  possibly  a  very  few  exceptions;  78/2  is  imported  and  used  (or 
80/2  ply.  To  overcome  this  evasion  it  might  be  well  to  have  the 
schedule  read: 

"  On  all  numbers  exceeding  24  and  up  to  SO,  inclusive,  per  pound 
per  number,  one-fourth  cent," 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Theodore  H.  Strouse, 
Of  Theodore  H.  Strouse  <fc  Co., 
Importers  and  Commission  Merchants  of 

Mercerized  and  Plain  Cotton  Yams. 


SEWING  THREADS. 

tParagraphB  302,  303,  and  330.] 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  B7  TEE  FREHCH  CEAHBER  OF  COIOISBCE 
OF  HEW  TORK  CITT  GIT  BEHALF  OF  THE  IHFORTERS  REPBX- 
SEHTUNO  TMV  FREirCH  DOBLERS  AHD  llfAJlurKAOTnRKRS  OF 
SEWIKO  THREADS. 

No.  32  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  February  g7,  1909. 
CouMiTT&E  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
to  the  following  considerations: 

The  principala  whom  we  represent  in  this  matter  ask  for  a  reductioD 
of  the  actual  duty  of  25  to  30  per  cent  on  their  goods  to  10  or  15  per 
cent,  basing  their  argument  on  the  fact  that,  t;he  cost  of  manufacturing 
these  articles  being  about  the  same  in  all  countries,  the  United  States 
enjoy  a  considerable  advantage  on  account  of  their  facilities  to  buy 
the  raw  cotton  on  the  spot  at  cheap  prices,  and  therefore  the  domestic 
industiT  has  no  need  of  such  a  higb  protection. 

Furthermore,  as  far  as  the  imported  sewing  thread  is  concerned, 
the  duty  ia  based  at  so  much  a  yard,  which  is  quite  natural  for  all 
eoods  put  up  by  the  yard,  but  when  they  are  put  up  in  balls  or 
Bkeina  of  a  certain  weight  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  the  correct 
length  of  the  same.  The  manufacturer  may,  it  is  true,  try  in  one 
or  two  samples,  but  can  not  possibly  examine  each  ball  or  akein 
intended  for  shipment,  although  this  would  be  necessary  to  make 
an  exact  declaration.  (The  weight  is  fixed,  but  not  the  yard,  the 
latter  depending  upon  the  raw  material  and  the  weight  of  the  color 
or  of  the  finish.) 

We  would  therefore  ask,  in  order  to  allow  us  to  meet  the  regulations 
of  the  American  customs,  that  articles  sold  by  weight  and  those  sold 
by  the  yard  should  be  classed  differently  and  taxed  according  to  the 
length  or  to  the  weight,  as  it  may  be. 

We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  Presidetit. 


^dbyCoO^lc 
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COTTON  CLOTH. 

[Paragraphs  310  and  313.] 

TEE  ASXWBIQST  CLUB,  BOSTON,  HASS.,  BECOHMEFSS  HEW 
CLASSIFICATION  FOE  COTTON  CLOTH,  AND  ASKS  THAT  THERE 
BE  HO  REDTTCTIOK  OF  DUTY. 

Providenob,  E.  I.,  January  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Waya  and  Means  Commiitee, 

House  ofRepreaeTitatives,  WashiTiffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  The  undor9ignod,represeutmg  the  committee  on  the  cot- 
ton cloth  schedule,  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  appointed  by 
the  Arkwright  Club  of  Boston,  which  club  represents  in  its  member- 
ship about  three-quarters  of  the  cotton  spindles  of  New  f^ngland, 
respectfully  requests  that  paragraphs  310  and  313  of  the  present  tariff 
shaU  be  revised  to  read  as  follows : 

310.  The  term  cottoa  cloth,  or  cloth,  whei 
ule,  unleea  otherwise  specially  provided,  shall  be  held  ti 
cotton  in  the  piece,  or  cut  in  lengthB,  whether  figured,  fancy,  or  plain,  the  threads  of 
which  can  be  counted  by  unraveling  or  other  practical  means,  and  anall  not  include 
any  article,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  from  cotton  cloth. 

The  terms  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized,  wher- 
ever used  in  the  paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  cotton  cloUi 
having  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized  thread, 
[hreads,  yarn,  or  yams  in  anv  pert  of  the  fabric,  and  all  fabrics  which  have,  wholly  or 
in  part,  prior,  during,  or  suDsequent  to  fabrication,  been  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized. 


.or  otherwise.  In 
determining  the  count  of  threads  to  the  square  inch  in  cotton  cloth,  all  the  threads, 
whether  ordinary  or  other  than  ordinary,  and  whether  clipped  or  undipped,  ehall  be 
counted,  and  each  ply  of  two  or  more  ply  thread  shall  be  counted  as  a  thr^^.  In 
the  ascertainment  of  the  particulars  of  measurement,  weight,  and  value,  upon  which 
dutiee,  cumulative  or  other,  imposed  upon  cotton  cloth  are  hereby  made  to  depend, 
the  entire  fabric  shall  be  included. 

If  the  count  of  threads  varies  in  different  parla  of  the  fabric,  a  full  repeat  of  the 
pattern  or  design  or  varying  weaves  shtdl  be  counted,  and  the  averts  count  thereof 
■ball  he  taken  to  be  the  count  of  tiuvads  to  the  square  inch. 

313.  Cotton  cloth  in  which  other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling  threads  have 
been  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving  to  form  a  ngure,  whether  known  as  lappets 
or  otberwiae,  and  whether  unbleached,  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
printed,  or  mercerized,  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  Qie  duty  herein  providea  for  ottier 
cotton  cloth  of  the  same  description  or  condition,  weight,  count  of  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  and  value,  one  cent  per  square  yard  if  valued  at  not  more  than  seven 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  two  cents  per  square  yard  if  valued  at  mwe  than  seven 
cents  per  square  yard . 

Cotton  cloth,  mercerizedj  or  subjected  to  any  other  similar  process,  shall  pay  one 
cent  per  square  yard  additional  cumulative  duty  to  that  herem  imposed  upon  such 
cotton  cloth  were  the  same  not  so  mercerized  or  subjected  to  other  similar  process. 

In  regard  to  the  additions  to  paragraph  310,  they  are  designed  to 
make  cfear  some  disputed  points  in  the  present  act,  and  have  been 
drawn  after  several  consultations  with  people  experienced  in  the 
details  of  the  administration  of  the  present  act,  so  that  we  hope 
they  are  so  worded  as  to  effectually  accomplish  the  object  desired. 

Especial  importance  is  attached  to  the  second  paragraph  doiining 
color,  etc.  Several  classes  of  cotton  cloth  have  recently  been  brought 
into  controversy  in  regard  to  their  condition  as  to  whether  colored  or 
not,  and  although  in  several  of  these  cases  to  the  eye  nothing  appears 
except  color,  it  has  recently  been  decided  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tariff  they  are  unbleached  cloth. 
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The  third  paragraph  brings  into  operation  of  the  countable  dausM 
certain  classes  of  threads  which  have  not  heretofore  been  counted 
when  present  in  cotton  cloth,  although  they  are  a  more  important 
part  of  the  cloth,  so  far  as  cost  goes,  than  those  that  are  counted,  and 
it  would  seem  as  though  there  was  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be 
excluded  in  determining  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed. 

Paragraph  313  has  been  the  subject  of  many  legal  attacks,  the 
ground  tor  some  of  which,  particularly  the  color,  has  oeen  covered  in 
the  additions  to  paragraph  310.  The  slight  additional  changes  in 
the  wording  of  tne  first  paragraph  as  here  presented  are  simply 
designed  to  meet  legal  questions  which  have  been  brought  up  in 
connection  with  it. 

An  additional  paragraph  is  added  requesting  a  duty  of  1  cent  per 
square  yard  upon  mercerized  cotton  cloth.  Mercerization  is  a  proc- 
ess which,  while  known  theoretically  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  Act,  has  come  into  practical  operation  since  that  date. 
It  is  quite  an  expensive  process  in  itself,  and  in  most  cases  requires 
more  expensive  material  to  be  used  in  the  cloth  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  result  of  mercerizing  is  to  very  much  increase  the  luster  and 
beauty  of  the  fabric  and  is  a  process  that  can  be  apphed  either  to 
the  yam  of  which  the  goods  are  composed  or  to  the  goods  themselves 
to  be  subsequently  either  bleached  or  dyed.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  mercerization  is  an  essentially  proper  new  condition  to  be  covered 
by  a  special  tariff,  and  that  1  cent  per  square  yard  is  not  an  excessive 
duty. 

Tne  alterations  in  paragraphs  310  and  313  referred  to  above  are 
substantially  the  same  as  contained  in  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Marion  Devries,  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  so  that  the  lan- 
guage and  form  have  his  approval. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  certain  changes  in  other  paragraphs, 
which  seem  to  us  advisable,  namely: 

Paragraph  304,  the  ad  valorem  proviso  should  be  added,  as  it  was 
the  evident  intention  in  the  last  act  that  the  proviso  of  305  should 
also  apply  to  304. 

Paragraph  322.  The  inclusion  of  articles  not  specially  provided  for 
is  important. 

Paragraph  316.  The  amendment  of  this  paragraph,  as  suggested  in 
the  brief  filed  by  Philadelphia  manufacturers,  seems  to  us  equitable 
and  necessary  in  order  to  reestablish  the  manufacture  of  tapestries, 
etc.,  which  has  been  seriously  injured  by  recent  decisions  of  the  courts. 
We  further  respectfully  request  that  the  rates  of  the  cotton-cloth 
schedule  of  the  bill  of  1897  shall  not  be  reduced.  As  was  explained  to 
the  committee  in  the  public  hearing  on  this  question,  the  present 
rates  of  duty  on  cotton  cloth  are  not  prohibitive,  and  the  importations 
have  been  increasing  and  not  diminishing  under  them.  Moreover,  as 
then  explained,  they  are  leas  protective  to-day  than  when  the  present 
tariff  was  put  in  force,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  proved  by  the  course 
of  importations  that  many  foreign  fabrics  are  so  near  the  importation 
line  that  any  reduction  in  duties  would  certainly  be  followed  by 
materially  increased  importations  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  .truly,  Henbt  F,  Lippitt, 

James  K.  MacColl, 
For  the  Arhorighi  CbA. 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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KNIT  GOODS. 

[Faragraphs  317,  318,  and  319.1 

THE  OVEITA  EKITTINa  KHIS,  OF  TTTICA,  N.  Y.,  UBOES  THAT 
THESE  BE  SO  BEDUCTIOH  OF  BITTT  ON  KHIT  GOODS. 

Utioa,  N.  Y.,  January  IS,  1909. 

COMUrPTBE    ON   WaTB    AND    MbANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  writer  was  to  appear  at  your  hearing,  but  owing 
to  unforeseen  circumstances  was  unable  to  leave  home. 

We  wish  to  put  before  you  our  views.  The  writer  represents 
directly  the  Oneita  Knitting  Mills,  employing  about  ),400  people,  and 
by  proxy  the  knit-goods  industry  of  Utica  and  vicinity,  employing 
at  least  9,000  to  10,000  people,  aU  earning  good  wages. 

The  goods  manufactured  in  Utica  mostly  go  to  the  working  class 
and  are  almost  exclusively  manufactured  in  this  country.  If,  how- 
ever, the  tariff  should  be  changed  in  any  way  it  would  either  open 
the  door  for  foreign  imports  or  our  output  would  have  to  be  consider- 
ably cheapened.  As  these  goods  are  largely  made  from  cotton  which 
we  own  aa  cheap  as  foreign  manufacturers,  it  could  only  come  out  of 
the  wages  of  employees. 

To  illustrate  our  view  we  wish  to  state  a  case  that  came  to  our 
notice  recently:  A  garment  largely  used  in  this  country  is  a  so-called 
"French  balbriggan,"  which  retails  for  50  cents.  This  garment  has 
to  be  sold  hy  the  American  manufacturers  to  the  jobhmg  trade  at 
W,50  to  $3,625.  A  large  American  importer  showed  the  writer 
within  a  year  a  garment  which  he  ciaima  costs  him  in  France  1 1  francs, 
or  S2.20.  The  duty  on  this  class  of  merchandise,  if  correctly  invoiced, 
is  tl.lO  per  dozen  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  bring  the 
purchase  price  to  13.63.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclusion  from 
this. 

Changing  the  tariff  on  knit  goods  simply  means  to  reduce  condi- 
tions of  American  working  people  to  the  European  level,  which  I  do 
not  believe  b  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Andrew  Fret. 

TH£  NATIOITAI  WHOLESALE  DBT  GOODS  ASSOCIATIOH  OPPOSES 
AITT  IHCBEASE  OF  DUTIES  ON  HOSIEBT. 

11  West  Nineteenth  Street, 

New  York  City,  February  5,  1909. 
CosotrrTEB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Under  date  of  January  28,  1909,  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Griggs,  of  the  firm  of  Griggs,  Baldwin  &  Pearce,  our  attorneys,  wrote 
you  asking  for  an  opportimity  to  protest  against  the  increase  of 
duties  on  cotton  hosiery  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedules,  and  having  been  informed  that  a  communication  from  us 
will  be  considered  hy  your  committoe,  we  now  desire  to  place  before 
you  our  reasons  for  the  position  we  have  taken  in  cunnectiQU  with 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the  articles  referred  to.  nz^dbXjpOQlC 
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In  a  communication  dated  November  30,  1908,  from  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers  it  is  urged  by 
that  association  that  Schedule  I,  paragraph  318,  of  the  tariff  of  1897 
be  amended  so  as  to  effect  an  increuse  in  the  duty  on  cotton  hosiery 
to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


Val[udat(PM.l[>tan 

Out)'  UDder  law  of  1897. 

N«m.«tt».« 

IO.KM-ISp«reentnlTBlo™m 

I0.b0+I4pef<!ontad  valOTwn 

10.70+18  per  cent  ad  vBlorom 

11.30+16  pvr  cent  ad  valorem 

lO.TO+lS  pd  cent  ad  valotenv. 

»i+lSpcrceui  ad  i-alorBtn. 

Kiso+lsp^rSSlWM^S^tad  vjkron. 
per                  per 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  table  it  should  be  said  that  the 
manufacturers'  proposed  schedule  contemplates  a  minimum  ad 
valorem  rate  of  15  per  cent  and  a  maximum  of  35  per  cent  in  addition 
to  the  specific  duties  on  all  grades  up  to  $5  per  dozen  pairs,  and  a 
minimum  rate  of  65  per  cent  and  a  maximum  rate  of  85  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  all  cotton  hosiery  valued  at  more  than  $5  per  dozen  paiis. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  a  very  material  and  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  duties  on  cotton  hosiery  is  contemplated  by 
the  manufacturers'  schedules,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  this  associa- 
tion, the  proposed  schedule,  if  adopted,  would  reduce  the  importa- 
tion of  «otton  hosiery  at  least  80  per  cent.  This  we  consider  to  be 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  because  the  volume  of  importa- 
tions of  cotton  hosiery  brings  to  the  Government  annually  in  reve- 
nue approximately  the  sum  of  $4,000,000.  We  therefore  submit 
that  tne  increase  of  these  duties,  resulting  necessarily  in  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Government,  should  not  be  affected  unless  some  force- 
ful reason  for  so  doing  ia  presented  to  your  committee. 

Id  support  of  their  petition  for  an  mcrease  in  the  duty  on  cotton 
hosiery  the  manufacturers  have  submitted  for  consideration  tables 
of  comparative  costs  on  four  qualities,  alleging  that  they  are  the 
principal  items  of  hosiery  imported  and  represent  a  greater  per  cent 
of  the  total  import  than  others,  and  are  also  the  most  popular  articles 
of  consumption.  Before  considering  examples  set  forth  in  their 
petition  in  detail  we  desire  to  say  that  the  imported  articles  are 
coarser  than  the  American  articles  with  which  they  are  compared; 
that  instead  of  39-gauge  lisle  half  hose,  made  of  60/2  lisle  yam, 
weight  1  pound,  the  importations  are  of  goods  made  of  70/2  lisle 
yam,  and  in  connection  with  women's  hose  the  grades  are  even 
coarser,  and  instead  of  36  gauge  and  39  gauge  the  great  mass  of 
importations,  in  fact,  we  might  say  almost  the  entire  amount  of 
corresponding  grades,  is  33-gauge  women's  cotton  hose  and  36^uge 
women's  lisle  and  mercerized  lisle  hose.  While  the  various  grades, 
therefore,  are  sharply  in  competition  with  each  other,  a  discnniina- 
tion  should  be  exercised  in  describing  the  character  of  each  in  making 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  producing  them. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  statements  of  comparative 
cost  of  production  in  Chemnitz  and  in  the  United  States,  contained 
in  the  tables  marked  examples  1  to  4,  in  the  manufacturers'  letter. 
A  proper  comparison  with  the  American-made  articles  should  be  made 
along  the  following  lines:  n    ib  CjOt>'^lc 
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German  half  hose  are  generally,  made  from  70/2  lisle  yams,  as  60/2 
lisle  yams  are  too  heavy  to  work  to  advantage  on  the  hosiery  machines. 


c_,. 

United 
Slslo. 

"i 

.98 

'■^ 

1.T3 

We  quote  German  cost  on  33-gaug8  ladies'  cotton  hosieiy,  as  almost 
all  the  goods  imported  from  Germany  at  above  cost  are  made  on 
33^auge  frames  and  not  on  36-gauge,  as  stated  by  American  manu- 
facturers' brief. 

EXAMPLB  3. — Comparative  eo»t  of  SB-gauge  women's  lUU  hoM,  made  of  lOjt  combed 
Egyptian  li»U,  weight  I  pound  6  ounces. 


Chflmaiti. 

ClUWd 
Slabs. 

11.79 

2.88" 

Example  4. —Comparative  eoH  of  39-gavge  women'i  mercerised  combed  Egyptian  lisU, 
made  oj  JO/i  eomitd  Egyptian  men-erued  ti»U,  weight  1  pound  S  ounces. 

"™"""-j  g^'S? 

'"■I'^noii- 
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:  of  70!i  eombtd 


Ytnt,  dyelnc,  box« 

Wmbs 

MllTexpeasas 


Dutf  collected  a(  prnscnC... 
Landing  eiponsa 


YBin»  dyeing,  boXEa,  oi 
V/acfs 


DutJ  colJectfld  at  pi 
LuidltigoipenM.. 


The  NatioDal  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  includes 
examples  3  and  4  a9  qualities  representing  two  of  the  principal 
items  of  hosiery  imported.  We  wisK  to  take  exception  to  this  state- 
ment. The  principal  qualities  that  are  imported  that  compete  with 
American-made  39-gauge  women's  lisle  hose  are  women's  lisle  hose 
made  on  36-gauge  frames,  and  following  we  give  the  German  manu- 
facturers' cost  on  these  goods.  The  reason  the  Americans  do  not 
make  36-gauge  women's  lisle  hose  is  tliat  there  have  been  very  few  of 
this  gauge  machine  imported  into  the  United  States,  but  the  German 
manufacturers  use  36-gauge  machines  quite  extensively.  On  exam- 
ples 3  and  4  v.;e  are  only  able  to  furnish  the  German  export  costs  of 
these  two  qualities  and  not  the  detail  of  yarns,  wages,  etc.  To  all  the 
German  costs,  detailed  in  examples  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  will  have  to  be 
added  the  manufacturers'  profit,  as  the  export  prices  of  these  goods 
from  Germany  are  as  follows,  to  which  we  annex  the  net  currency  cost, 
landed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  j'our  information: 

Landed  rost. 

Example  1:  4M0M.  lees  6  per  cent *1.73 

.  Example  2:  4/1(1  .M .  less  5  per  cent 1. 7S 

Example  3:  TjM  M.  lens  5  per  cent 2.  SS 

Esampic  4:  8/SO  M.  less  5  per  cent 3. 12 

Examples:  0/— M.  leas  5  percent 2.32 

Example  6:  b/(iO  M.  Icfiw  5  per  cent 2. 51 

It  is  stated  in  the  manufacturers'  letter  that  a  large  percentage  of 
German  hosieiT  exported  to  this  country  is  called  a  product  of  "cot- 
.  tage  industrj""  in  the  villages  around  Chemnitz.  Xo  figures  are  given 
to  substantiate  this  claim,  and  from  our  own  intimate  knowle*^  of 
manufacturing  conditions  in  this  line  in  Germany  we  maintain  that 
the '  'cottage  industry  "  represents  a  verj'sraall  percentage  of  the  hosiery 
manufactured.  "Cottage  indu.stn,-"  is  mostly  employed  in  embroid- 
ering and  seaming,  and  the  vast  amount,  in  fact  principally  all.  of  the 

,1 ,:...!  uCjOO^IC 
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ordinary  cotton  hose  that  reaches  tliis  countiy  from  Germany  is  made 
in  the  factories  upon  expensive  machines.  The  claim  that  there  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  age  of  the  workers  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  fact,  because  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  labor  and  school  hours  are  controlled  as  completely  as  in 
Germany,  and  the  hosiery  industry  is  not  excepted  from  the  require- 
ments of  German  law. 

It  is  said  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturers'  letter  that  the  wages 
to-day  paid  operatives  in  cotton-hosiery  mills  are  fully  25  per  cent 
higher  than  eleven  years  ago,  and  that  this  increase  has  Seen  the  result 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  during  the  past  ten  years.  We  admit 
that  wages  are  higher,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  in  Ameri- 
can cotton-hosiery  mills  than  they  were  eleven  years  a^o,  but  we  also 
represent  as  the  fact  that  there  has  been  &  corresponding  increase  in 
the  wages  paid  to  operatives  engaged  in  the  same  industry  in  Germany. 
The  increase  in  the  wages  among  American  workmen  was  during  the 
rear  1907,  when  the  American  mills  were  so  flooded  with  onlers  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  produce  the  goods  that  they  had  sold; 
not  only  were  the  mills  running  full  time,  but  overtime,  and  organized 
labor,  as  is  always  the  fact  when  manufacturers  are  busy,  demanded 
an  increase  in  w^fls,  which  the  American  manufacturers  were  com- 
pelled to  pay.  The  American  indiistr>'  is  supplied  with  operatives 
from  England  and  Germany,  and  when  the  increased  cost  of  living  in 
this  country  is  excessively  offset  by  an  increase  inwa^es,  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  compelled  to  increase  the  wages  of  his  operatives  m 
order  to  retain  them,  the  supply  of  operatives  oeing  limited  and  the 
number  at  work  in  the  United  States  being  small  in  comparison  with 
the  demand  for  skilled  operators.  It  may  also  be  added  that  wages 
had  to  be  increased  in  Germany  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  Germany, 
which  increased  correspondingly  with  the  cost  in  the  united  States 
during  the  past  eleven  years. 

The  remark  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturers'  letter 
that- 
last  Bummer  the  German  maniifactuTers  forced  a  strike,  and  after  a  lockout  of  aome  four 
weeks  the  work  people  succumbed  and  accepted  a  reduction  aggregating  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  wages  they  had  been  receiving,  and  the  result  ia  the  German  manufacturera 
are  on  a  lower  basis  of  cost  than  ever  before,  thus  enabling  them  to  sell  eoods  in  this 
countn'  at  prices  in  marks  and  pfennigs  33^  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  lowest  price 
quoted  in  the  past  for  the  %me  aiticle. 

This  is  not  a  statement  of  facts.  The  true  circumstances  are  that 
last  year,  owing  to  the  panic  in  the  United  States,  which  influenced 
and  affected  business  throughout  the  world,  the  German  market  was 
bare  of  orders,  and  the  manufacturers  offered  their  work  people  the 
old  wage  schedule,  which  had  been  in  force  prior  to  1907,  telling  them 
that  they  must  then  accept  it  or  a  cessation  of  manufacturing  would  bo 
absolutely  necessary,  and  a  lockout  occurred,  the  workmen  eventually 
going  back  on  the  old  wage  schedule.  .  At  the  same  time,  with  I'espect 
to  the  wages  which  the  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  pay  in  the 
year  1907,  we  beg  to  inform  the  committee  that  the  rate  of  wages  in 
that  year  was  heretofore  unknown,  and  it  is  a  well-knoim  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  unprecedented  wages  paid  during  that  period,  the  Ger- 
man workmen  would  not  work  a  full  week,  but  were  satistied  with  the 
wages  they  could  make  at  three  or  four  days'  labor,  as  they  wtjre  mak- 
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jng  more  by  working  a  portion  of  the  week  than  they  had  prior  to  that 
time  made  by  a  full  week's  labor. 

The  next  proposition  taken  up  by  the  manufacturers  is  contained 
in  the  assertion  that  "there  has  always  been  more  or  less  underv^ua- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  best  efTorta  of  the  local  appraisers  to  pre- 
vent same,  but  to-dav  the  German  manufacturers,  through  s  system 
of  averaging  their  selling  prices,  have  brought  it  to  apparent  perfec- 
tion." 

This  claim  we  absolutely  denv,  and  we  defy  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers  to  prove  the  assertion. 
We  have  been  visiting  the  foreign  markets  for  many  years  and  have 
never  been  approached  by  a  manufacturer  to  invoice  goods  at  one 
price  and  sell  tnem  at  another  and  pay  the  difference  in  cash.  This 
IS  an  allegation  of  violation  of  the  tariff  law  that  is  gratuitous  and  is 
impliedly  made  against  a  large  number  of  very  responsible  houses 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  cotton  hosiery.  The  nouses  eng^ed 
in  the  importation  of  hosiery  are  such  well-known  and  reputable 
firms  as — 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York.  Eemy  SchiCf  h  Co.,  New  York. 

BrowD,    Diurell    Company,    New   York  Maraoall  Field  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

aad  BoHton.  Caraon,  Pirie,  Seott  &  Co.,  Chicaao. 

Fredk.  Vietor  db  AchelU,  New  York.  Ely,  Walker  &.  Co.,  St.  Louie. 

Arnold,  Constable  Company,  New  York.  Kice,  Stil  Company  St  ' 

H.  B.  Claflin  it,  Co.,  New  York.  Levi  Strauas  h  Co.,  Ban 

These  concents  are  not  only  reputable,  but  in  their  respective  com- 
munities are  regarded  as  merchants  of  highest  character,  and  alle- 
fation  of  this  description  should  not  be  made  against  any  of  them, 
here  are  also  other  nouses  equally  reputable,  any  one  of  which  could 
refute  the  assertions  that  their  importations  or  cotton  hosiery  are 
undervalued.  Besides  the  names  of  the  hosieir  importers  stated 
above,  the  balance  of  importations  are  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  large  retail  firms,  who  buy  their  goods  from  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, and  these  are  such  concerns  as — 

St«m  Brothera,  New  York.  R.  E.  Mai^  A  Co.,  New  York. 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York  and  Fhila-  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn. 

delphiB.  James  McCre«ry  dt  Co,,  New  York. 

B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York.  Strawbridge  II  Clothier,  Philadel]diia. 

and  others  of  similar  size  and  like  character  of  commercial  repu- 
tation. 

We  would  submit  also  that  the  allegation  discussed  is  a  criti- 
cism upon  the  appraisers  in  customs-houses.  These  men  are  not 
determined  by  the  values  fixed  in  the  invoices,  but  their  judgment 
on  values  is  the  result  of  long  experience  and  careful  information 
furnished  by  the  American  consuls  and  special  Treasury  a^nts,  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  detect  such  frauds  as  are  chained  in  the  manu- 
facturers' letter. 

The  manufacturers'  letter  contains  the  further  statement  that  the 
cotton-hosiery  industry  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  500 
separate  and  distinct  manufacturers,  and  that  the  value  of  the  annual 
product  is  $50,000,000,  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  how  many 
of  these  manufacturers  made  full-fashioned  hosiery,  or  what  per- 
centage of  the  total  production  such  manufacturers  produced.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  85  per  cent  or  more  of  the  hosiery  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  is  seamless  hosiery,  and  all  ,wb  .seam- 
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less  goods  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  made  in  the  United 
Slates,  as  there  is  practically  nothing  imported  in  the  way  of  seam- 
less hose.  The  proposed  amendment  of  the  schedule  is  solely  to 
increase  the  taritt  on  full-fashioned  hosiery,  so  as  to  exclude  foreign 
hosiery  from  America  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  manufacturers  of 
fashioned  hose.  The  entire  wool,  worsted,  and  cashmere  industry, 
the  entire  fleeced-hosiery  industry,  and  the  entire  silk-hosiery 
industry  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  American  manufacturers. 
The  present  schedule  has  prohibited  the  importations  of  these  latter 
articles  by  the  excessive  duty  now  placed  upon  them.  While  there 
may  be  some  of  these  various  grades  imported,  they  are  so  small  as 
to  De  unworthy  of  notice.  Practically  the  only  article  on  which 
there  is  competition  between  the  American  manufacturer  and  the 
fore^  manufacturer  is  full-fashioned  hose  in  cotton  and  'lisle.  In 
the  tull-fashioned  hosiery  industry  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
have  made  great  strides;  their  business  must  be  profitable,  because 
they  are  constantly  increasing  their  plants. 

The  schedule  proposed  by  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  will  practically  make  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  industry 
a  trust,  as  at  least  SO  per  cent  of  the  production  of  full-fashioned 
hosiery  in  America  is  now  controlled  by  one  family  of  manufacturers 
of  this  grade  of  merchandise,  who  are  represented  oy  the  same  selling 
agents,  the  agents  themselves  being  part  owners  in  many  of  the  mills. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  are  asking  for  increased  duties  on  cotton  hosiery  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  American  industry,  they  are  also  seeking 
reduced  duties  on  foreign  yarns  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery.  Many  of  the  same  names  are  signed  to  the  petition  asking 
for  the  increased  duties  on  the  one  article  and  the  reduced  duties  on 
the  other.  On  their  own  product  they  desire  increased  protection, 
on  the  product  of  the  yam  spiimer,  who  also  employs  American  labor 
and  is  ei^a^ed  in  an  American  industry,  they  ask  a  reduction  in  the 
duties.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  what  they  are  seeking  is  an 
increase  of  protection  resulting  in  an  increase  of  manufacturers' 
profit. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  the  followiiig  schedule  on  cotton  hosiery 
for  incorporation  in  the  proposed  tariff  law  if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee.  It  is  the  same  in  every  respect,  with  the 
exception  of  the  insertion  of  the  words  "and  embroidered"  following 
the  words  "and  clocked"  in  Schedule  I,  paragraph  318,  of  the  tariff 
law  of  1S97.  This  interpolation  will  also  be  found  in  the  proposed 
schedule  contained  in  the  manufacturers'  letter. 

The  purpose  of  the  insertion  of  the  words  "and  embroidered"  is  to 
correct  the  classification  of  embroidered  hosiery,  the  duty  on  which  is 
now,  by  interpretation  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  determined  by  the 
provisions  of  Schedule  J,  paragraph  339,  of  the  tari£F  of  1897.  By  an 
interpretation  of  that  section  "wearing  apparel  or  other  article  or 
textile  fabric,  when  embroidered  by  hand  or  machine,"  has  been  held 
to  include  embroidered  cotton  and  lisle  hosiery,  and  these  articles  are 
made  to  pay  a  duty  not  less  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Where  the 
hoeieiT,  as  contained  in  Schedule  I,  paragraph  318,  wa^  originally 
intended  to  include  embroidered  cotton  and  lisle  hosiery,  and  the 
omission  of  the  word  "embroidered"  in  the  present  schedule  was 
evidejitly  a  clerical  omission,  the  error  resulting  in  the  classification 
of  embroidered  cotton  or  lisle  hosiery  by  the  appraisers'  decision 
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under  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  schedule,  &  classification  ^rhich  we  do 
not  believe  was  ever  intended  to  prevail. 

318.  Stockinpi,  hoee  and  hall  how,  Belvedged,  bshioned,  narrowed,  or  ahsped 
wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  maL'hiiiex  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  including  »uch 
M  are  commercially  known  as  ><(>amlp!ia  etockinoi,  hoee  and  half  hoee,  and  cluckei) 
and  embroidered  tit[>ckint;s.  hoHc  ur  half  hoee,  all  of  the  above  composed  o[  cotton  it 
other  vcctialile  liber,  HiiL-'iicd  or  untiuiahetl,  valued  at  not  mere  than  one  dollar  pec 
dozen  paire,  fifty  coate  per  doztfa  pairs;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  not  more  tnait  one  dollar  and  fifty  cenU  per  dozen  pairs,  siMv 
centa  per  dozen  paira;  vaiucd  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  doien 
paira,  and  not  more  than  two  dnUartj  per  dozen  pairH,  wventy  cents  per  dotcn 
pain;  valued  at  more  (ban  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  and  not  more  than  three  daliara 


per  dozen  )iairs,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  a 

throe  dollars  per  dozen  pairsj  and  not  more  than  five  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  two 

dollars  per  dozen  pairs;  and  in  atldicion  thereto,  upoD  all  the  lore^in^.  fifteen  per 


n  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  five  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  fifly-fiv 
centum  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  request  in  connection  with  the  communication  sent 
to  you,  under  date  of  January  2H,  1909,  that!  if  the  committee  find 
an  opportunity  for  granting  it,  we  be  given  a  hearing  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  before  your  committee  the  matters  wliioh  are  touched 
upon  in  this  statement.  If  the  committee  desires  further  informatiun 
or  any  of  the  feiUurcs  entering  into  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
duty  that  should  be  imposed  upon  cotton  hosiery,  we  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  furnish  it. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

The  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  AssoaATios. 

Kenneth  Barniiart, 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

Hugh  Mullen, 

Brown-Durrell  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York, 

S.  M.  Bond, 

The  ]iooT  &  McBride  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Tariff  Committee. 

All  the  members  of  our  association,  as  follows,  indorse  the  above 
protest  against  any  advance  in  hoisery  schedules: 

Tht  A'alional  WiolcsaU  Dry  Goodi  Aaoeialum. 

Officers:  Geo.  IT.  Partridge,  president,  Wyman,  Partridge  A  Co.,  Minnaroolis.; 
Murray  Carleton,  lir.st  vice- president,  (.'arlelon  Dry  Gooda  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Jdin  L. 
Clawson,  second  vic_p-prci;idi-n(,  t'lawson  &  Wilson  Co.,  Bufialo;  Douglas  DaUwn, 
Becretary-freasurer,  New  York. 

Executive  conimitl(!e:  Jaa.  B.  Hainea,  jr.,  Jaa,  B.  Bainee  &  Sons,  Pittsburg;  R.W. 
Powell,  John  S.  Bril  Iain  Dry  (iorids  Co.,  St.  Joseph;  Calvin  M.  Smylh,  Young,  Smyth, 
Field  Co.,  I'hiladelphia;  F.  C.  Slneitel,  Humham,  Stoepel  A  Co.,  Detroit;  John  A. 
Ordwav,  Blotl^Plt,  Urdwav  A  Webber,  Boaton;  Arthur  t.  Farwell,  John  V.  Farwell 
Co.,  Chica):";  Itobcrt  Geddcs,  Havons  &  Goddes  Co,,  Indianapolis;  Elias  Michael, 
Kice,  Stix  Dry  (joods  Co.,  St.  l^mia;  I.  D.  Marks,  B.  Lowenatein  &  Bros.  D.  G.  Co., 
Memphis. 

Jlemberst  BiltniT,  Hun^'icker  A  Co.,  Allculown,  Pa  ■  Dougherty,  Ward,  little  Co., 
A.  M.  Holiinsin  Co.,  John  [>ilvev  A  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga,;  Frank  Howard  Mfg.  Co.,  Atchi- 
son, Kana.;  Trcide  A  Suns,  Uallimorp,  Md.;  Adams  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bangor.  Me.; 
Jilodcelt,  Orciway  A  Webber,  Billon  Dry  Go.ids  Co.,  Brown,  Durrell  Co.,  Farley, 
Ilarvev  A  Co.,  W'alfcer  Ptctwm  Co.,  Boatoii.  Majia.;  Adam,  Meldnim  A  Anderson  Co., 
Claw¥on  A  Wilson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Prinele  Brothers,  Charleston,  S.  C;  CaiMD, 
Piric.  Ppott  A  Co.,  John  V.  Farwell  Co.,  Marsball  Field  A  Co.,  Chicago,  III.;  The  John 
Shillito  Co.,  Alms  A  Doepke  Co.,  I/iuis  Slix  A  Company,  The  John  H.  Hibben  D.  G. 
Co.,  Reinw  A  Meins.  Mev<T.  Wiae  A  Kuichon  Co.,  CincinnaU,  Ohio;  The  Root  A  McBride 
Co..  Clevi-hnd,  Ohio:  The  Grppn,  Jovce  Co.,  The  Joupp,  Witter  4  Co.,  The  Sheldon 
Dry  Gnod;.  To.,  Columbus,  Ohi.):  Siumor  Br.y^..  Harri,-,  Lipsitz  Co.,  Dallas.  Tpx.:  Bum- 
hum.  ^([>pppl  A  Co.,  Cruwley  BrolhcT^,  Kdsiiin,  Moore  A  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Bider, 
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Goods  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  HavensAGeddes  Co.,  Hibben,  Hollwi 
apolia,  Ind.;  The  CDviiieU>n  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Bumham,  Haaoa,  Munser 
I).  G.  Co.,  Maiweli-McCliire-FitiB  D.  G.  Co.,  Smith,  McCord,  Townsend  D.  G.  Co., 
SwoRord  Bros.  D.  G.  Co.,  Kb.iisbb  City,  Mo.;  Ueaver-Kennedy  Company,  Cowan, 
McCluug  &  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tean.;  Cooper,  Co«te  &  Casey  D.  G.  Co.,  Loe  AnRelee, 
Cal.;  Carter  Dry  Goods  Co.,  J.  M.  Robinson,  Norton  A  Co.,  SterlinR  Furnishing  Goods 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  R.  S.  Oglesby  Company,  Inc.,  J.  W.  Ould  Companv,  Watts 
Brof.  Co.,  Li-nchburg.  Va.;  B.  Lon-enstein  4  Broa.  D.  G.  Co.,  The  Wm.  ft.  Moore 
Drv  Goods  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Goll  &  Frank  Co.,  The  H.  Stem,  jr.  &  Bro.  Co., 
Milmiukee,  Wis.;  Bteiner  4  Lobinan,  Monlgomery,  Ala,;  Wyman,  PartTidge  A  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  S.  Reeves  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Brown,  Durrell  Co..  New 
York  City;  Byrne  &  Hammer  D.  G.  Co.,  M.  E.  Smith  4  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Peters- 
burg Dry  Goods  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.;  Doi^htcn-Wilklns  D.  G.  Co.,  John  H.  Long  A 
Co.,  Strawbridee  4  Clothier,  Sullivan  4  Co.,  Young,  Smyth,  Field  Co.,  Watson  4 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Arbuthnot-Stephenxon  Co.,  James  H.  Haines  4  Sons, 
Pittsbure  D.  G.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  The  Clark-Ed(iy  Company,  Portland,  Me.;  Cal- 
lender,  McAuslan  4  Troup  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  M.  Cohen  Son  &  Co.,  Drcwry, 
Hughes  Company,  Richmond,  Va.;  Adam  H.  Bariel  Company,  Hichmond.  Ina.; 
John  S.  Brittain  D.  G.  Co.,  The  Hundley  D.  G.  Co.,  Richardson  D.  G.  Co,,  Wheeler 
&  Motter  Slerc,  Co,,  Tootle-Campbell  D,  G.  Co.,  St,  Joseph,  Mo,;  Carleton  D,  G,  Co,, 
Elv  &  Walker  D.  G,  Co.,  Fei^uson-Mc  Kinney  D.  G.  Co,,  Hargadine-Uc  Kit  trick  D. 
G.  Co.,  Rice-Stix  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Finch,  Van  Slyck  A  McConville,  St,  Paul, 
Minn,;  Keet  A  KountreC  D,  G.  Co,,  Springfield,  Mo.;  L.  DinkelHpiel  Co.,  Moore-Wat- 
s-'o  I>.  G.  Co.,  I*vi  Strauss  4  Co,  San  Francireo,  Cal,;  L,  S,  Baumenrdner  4  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,;  Murray,  GriHith  A  Messier,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Johnston  4  LBj-imer  D.  G. 
Co.,  Wichita,  Kans.;  The  Youngstown  D.  G.  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Tariff  committee  representing  the  wholesalers  and  importers  of 
domestic  and  foreign  hosiery  in  the  city  of  New  York; 

Geo.  E.  Beers,  Lord  &  Taylor,  John  O'Connell,  with  Arnold,  Con- 
stahle&Co.'- Henry  Schiff, firm  of  Henry  Schiff&Co.;  JohnW.Doscher, 
with  Fred  Vietor  &  Aclielis. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  January  26,  1909,  of 
the  leading  wholesalers  and  importers  of  domestic  and  foreign  hosiery, 
it  »  as  resolved  to  protest  against  any  advance  in  the  tariff  schedules 
on  imported  hosiery,  and  a  tariff  committee,  aa  above,  was  appointed 
with  full  authority  to  represent  New  York  interests  in  presenting 
this  protest  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  following 
important  wholesale  firms  were  represented  at  this  meeting: 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City;  Brown,  Elurrell  Company,  New 
York  City;  Henry  Schiff  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Arnold,  Constable 
&  Co.,  New  York  City;  Fredk.  Vietor  &  Achelis,  New  York  City; 
Wesendonck,  Lorenz  &  Co,,  New  York  City;  Rubens  &  Mever,  New 
York  City;  H.  B.  ClaJlin  &  Co,,  New  York  City;Teft-Wefler  Com- 
pany, New  York  City;  Jas.  H.  Dunham  &  Co.,  New  Y<)rk  City;  Chas. 
Simons  &  Sons,  New  York  City;  Goodman  Brothers,  New  York  City; 
Gutman  Brothers,  New  York  City;  Talbott  &  Poggi,  New  York  City; 
Verdier  &  Hardy,  New  York  City. 


WnUAK  L.  WABINO,  BEPRESEHTING  ITATIORAI  ASSOCIATION 
OF  HOSIEBY  AST)  UlTDEBWEAS  HAEEBS,  FILES  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  FOBEIQN  COSTS. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  S&KENO  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Wa/ya  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
StR:  The  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manu- 
facturers respectfully  beg  to  add  the  following  a{lditii)nal  faots  and  "^ 
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figures  to  their  brief  on  hosiery,  dated  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November 
30,  IdOS,  and  published  in  the  Tariff  Hearings,  in  contradiction  to 
the  statements  made  in  a  brief  filed  by  the  tariff  committee  of  the 
National  ^^Tiolesale  Dry  Goods  Association,  dated  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1909. 

The  examples  of  comparative  costs,  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  sabmitt«i 
by  the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association  are  not  only  abso- 
lutely absurd  but  show  a  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
hosiery,  a  comparison  in  some  instances  having  been  made  of  two 
totally  different  qualities,  costs,  and  makes.  They  have  also  in  sev- 
eral other  instances  taken  the  selling  price,  including  profit,  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer  as  the  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad,  placing 
same  in  flat  comparison  with  the  swom-to  American  costs,  whereas 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers 
have  made  an  absolutely  even  comparison  of  cost  of  production  of 
the  same  identical  article  made  in  Germany  and  in  this  country— 
the  only  proper  and  just  method  to  employ  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  conclusion  for  the  adjustment  of  tanff  rates. 

The  foreign  costs  submitted  by  us  in  our  brief  referred  to  were 
obtained  from  fourteen  prominent  Chemnitz  hosiery  manufacturers 
and  can  easily  be  verified  by  your  committee  by  reference  to  the 
latest  consular  reports,  while  trie  American  costs  were  given  by  a 
large  number  of  equally  prominent  American  manufacturers  in  the 
form  of  affidavits. 

In  our  brief  we  stated  that,  taking  the  American  wages  at  100  per 
■cent,  the  foreign  wages  were  some^^at  less  than  30  per  cent.  We 
find  by  the  latest  official  reports  that  the  difference  in  wages  is  even 
greater  than  stated  above;  that  wages  paid  in  Chemnitz  to-day  ara 
^ss  than  25  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  in  America  for  the  same 
grade  of  work.     (See  latest  consular  reports.) 

We  take  issue  with  the  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion's statement  that  very  few  goods  the  result  of  the  "  cottage  indus- 
try" are  imported  into  this  country.  We  find  that  same  represents 
a  large  percentage  of  the  exports  to  this  country,  Chemnitz  manu- 
facturers selling  such  merchandise  as  the  product  of  their  own  mills. 
For  the  cottage  industry,  the  importance  thereof,  effect  on  wages  of 
mill  operatives,  hours  of  labor  of^aged,  children  under  14  years,  and 
free  hours  of  housewife,  we  would  respectfully  refer  committee  to 
latest  official  reports. 

We  find  upon  investigation  the  following  are  the  official  figures  of 
the  average  yearly  wage  (which  the  committee  can  easily  verifv)  of 
expert  hosiery  knitters  and  expert  women  in  the  hosiery  mills  of 
Chemnitz : 


Ye«. 

,— 

1            tU) 

\ 

In  1908  the  wages  were  reduced  to  the  1897  level  and  which  wage* 
are  prevailing  now. 

We  also  find  that,  taking  the  American  production  of  cottcn 
hosiery  at  100  per  cent,  the  importation  of  cotton  hosiery  duties  paid 
in  1907  was  22  per  cent;  that  in  1906  and  1907  the  miportatioM 
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increased  at  the  rate  of  over  (1,000,000  per  annum — a  self-evident 
conclusion  that  the  rates  as  provided  for  ut  the  tariff  of  1S97  do  not 
measure  the  diSereatial  in  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad  and  in  this 
country. 

We  also  find  that  the  importation  of  cotton  hosiery  under  Schedule 
I,  paragraph  318,  was  fully  10  per  cent  in  1907  of  the  total  imports 
of  manufactured  cotton  poods. 

The  National  Asaociation  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers 
do  not  question  the  honor  or  integrity  of  any  importer,  hut  the  facts 
are,  that  either  the  examples  of  comparative  costs  as  submitted  are 
incorrect  and  erroneous,  as  we  know  and  believe  them  to  be,  or  else 
the  proper  rate  of  duty  has  not  been  paid  on  an  enormous  amount 
of  foreign  hosiery  which  is  being  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  open 
market  at  prices  materially  less  than  the  foreign  costs  submitteci. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  L.  Waring^ 
0iairmanfor  Tariff  Committee  National  Association 

of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers. 

I,  Wilham  L,  Waring,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  chairman,  and  for  the 
tarin  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear Manufacturers,  do  solemnly  swear  and  affirm  that,  to  the  best 
of  the  committee's  knowledge  and  belief,  the  foregoing  facts  are  true 
as  set  forth, 

William  L,  Waring. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1909, 

[seal.]  Jos.  A.  Coxe, 

Notary  Public. 

(Commission  expires  March  6,  1909.) 

ELASTIC  TISSUES. 

[Paragraplu  320  and  389.] 

BRIEF  STTBHITrED  BT  FSEHCH  CEAHBEB  OF  COHHEKCE  OF 
HEW  YOBK,  OS  BEHAIF  OF  IHFOBTEBS  OF  FRENCH  XHDIA 
BtFBBEB,  GUTTA-PEKCHA,  AND  ELASTIC  TISSUES. 

32  BnoADWAT, 
New  YorJc  City,  Febmary  27, 1909. 

COMMITTEB    ON    WaTB    AND    MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Gentlemen:  Consideriiig  that  the  actual  duties  on  the  following 
articles  are  prohibitive,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton  suspenders, 
45  per  cent  on  cotton  and  elastic  tissues,  50  per  cent  on  silk  braces, 
50  per  cent  on  elastic  sUk  tissues,  we  request  your  honorable  body 
to  reduce  these  duties  to: 

Tliirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton  suspenders  and  tissues  of 
elastic  cotton;  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  silk  suspenders  and  tissues 
of  elastic  silk. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the  consideration  that  it 
deserves,  and  remain,  gentlemen. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  New  Y^:^K,[^^ 
Henrt  E.  Gourd,  President.  o 
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MATERIAL  FOB  INSOLES. 

[Fuftgrf^h  322.] 
AMEBICAS  KAinrFACTTJBEBS  OF  COBK  IVSOLES  WISE  lEOIS- 

LATIOir   THAT    WILL   REDUCE    THE    DUTT   ON    THEIB   £AW 

KATEKIALS  CLASSED  AS  COTTON  MANUFACTTTEES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  17, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  manufacturers  of  cork  insoles,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  an<l  shoes  and  as  loose  insoles,  we  have  found  it  netes- 
sary  to  use  to  a  considerable  extent  an  imported  article,  composed  of 
ground  cork  and  linseed  oil  applied  to  cotton  tnustin  for  backing. 

A  competitive  article  is  made  by  American  manufacturers  ot  the 
same  guage  and  thickness  at  a  price  considerably  less  than  the  article 
herewith  represented.  ■ 

This  article  at  first  was  brought  in  under  Schedule  N,  paragraph 
448,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  as  a  manufacture  of  cork  or  of 
which  cork  was  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Subsequently, it  was  raised  by  the  Government  as  to  classih- 
cation  by  being  placed  under  Schedule  1,  paragraph  322,  as  a  manu- 
facture of  cot  I  on  ni>t  spcciallv  provided  for  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Protests  lis  to  this  latter  classification  have  not  been  settled  by  the 
National  Board  of  Appraisers  at  last  accounts. 

This  latter  duty  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  we  therefore  would 
request  that  you  give  tliis  article  proper  classification  that  no  misun- 
derstanding as  to  duties  can  hereafter  arise. 

Even  under  its  first  classification,  viz,  as  an  article  of  which  cork 
was  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  its  price  was  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  American  manufactured  article  that  it  has  rendered  ii  a 
tremendous  handicap  to  its  usage. 

As  manufacturers  of  insoles  from  fabrics  of  this  nature,  with  a 
demand  for  a  quick  supply,  we  respectfully  submit  this  said  article 
for  your  careful  consideration  for  classification. 

We  decidedly  object  to  the  contents  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  dated  at  Pittsburg  on  November  23, 1908, 
in  which  they  suggest  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  cork  bark, 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  for  life  preservers,  for  cork  insoles, 
etc.  Taking  the  weight  of  tliis  article  into  consideration^which  is 
about  IJ  pounds  to  the  square  yard — it  would  simply  mean  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  and  eliminate  foreign  competition  absolutely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  cork  trust  and  consequent  handicap  to  ourselves  as 
American  nmnufactui-ei-s  of  cork  insoles. 

We  would  suggest  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12i  or  15  per  cent 
be  placed  on  this  arlicle,  which  will  permit  of  a  sufficient  protection 
to  the  Aiucrican  manufacturers  and  not  be  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the 
foreign  goods. 

KesjiectfuUy  submitted. 

W'lLLIAM   M.  GaIIFIELD. 

Bkckwith  Box  Tob  Co., 

H,  II.  Bkckwith,  Presidmi. 

Geo.  G.  Ix)ndon  Manufactcbino  Co. 

litvixo  T.  Austin,  President. 

\Vm.  H.  W^iley  &  Son  Co.,  , 

J.  A.  Wiley,  President.         -OO^IC 
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OILCLOTH  AND  LINOLEUM. 

[Pw^mph  337.] 

THE   VATIOlfAI  WHOLESALE   DET   aOODS   ASSOCIATION.   HEW 

TOSK     CITT,    THIHES     THE     DITTIES    ON    OILCLOTHS    AND 

LINOIEUH  SHOULD  BE  SEDUCED. 

346  Broadway, 
New  York,  February  26,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  attd  MeaTis  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sm:  We  be^  to  refer  to  the  reconiinend&tions  made  to  your 
committee  by  the  oilcloth  and'  linoleum  manufacturera  for  increased 
duties. 

The  manufacturers  have  asked,  first,  that  the  duty  now  assessed 
on  hnoleum  over  12  feet  in  width — namely,  20  cents  per  sq^iiare  yard 
and  20  per  cent— be  applied  upon  all  linoleum  over  7  feet  in  width. 

Linoleum  ia  made  in  the  following  widths:  6  feet,  7  feet  6  inches, 
9  feet,  and  12  feet,  the  wider  widths  being  used  to  fit  rooms  with  the 
least  possible  cutting. 

All  linoleum  is  sold  by  the  square  yard. 

The  maDufactiiring  cost  per  squareyard  is  little  or  no  greater  on 
the  wide  goods  than  on  the  narrow,  llie  assessment  of  higher  duties 
on  goods  over  7  feet  is  therefore  indefensible. 

In  the  second  place,  the  manufacturers  have  asked  that  granite 
and  oak-plank  linoleums,  which  are  now  dutiable  at  8  cents  per 
square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  inlaid 
linoleum,  which  is  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per 
cent. 

These  goods,  the  granite  and  oak  plank,  are  made  by  a  very  simple 
process,  the  cost  to  produce  being  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
inlaid  Unoleum,  and  the  assessment  of  these  goods  at  the  same  rate 
as  inlaid  linoleum  is  manife.stly  unjust. 

Quoting  from  the  Government  Statistical  Record  of  Imports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1907: 

The  average  cost  of  all  linoleums,  other  than  inlaid,  was  21.4  cents 
per  sQuare  yard.  This  includes  both  of  the  classes  mentioned  above, 
namely,  those  under  12  feet  in  width  and  those  known  as  "granite" 
and"oak  plank"  linoleums. 

The  duty  proposed  upon  these  goods  of  20  cents  per  square  yard  and 
20  per  cent  equals  24.28  cents,  or  an  equivalent  of  113  per  cent  ad 
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The  duty  at  present  assessed  upon  these  goods  of  8  cents  per  s^u&n 
yard  and  15  per  cent  equals,  according  to  the  goyenuneut  statistics, 
an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  52.32  per  cent,  which  we  submit  is  amply 
high. 

Linoleums,  particularly  those  of  the  grades  mentioned,  are  used  by 
the  poorer  classes,  and  the  proposed  duty  would  mean  the  doubling 
of  the  tax  on  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers  atready 
too  highly  protected. 

The  duty  at  present  assessed  upon  inlaid  linoleum  of  20  cents  per 
square  yard  and  20  per  cent  equals  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  56.64 
per  cent,  and,  as  stated  above,  all  other  linoleums  .under  12  feet  in 
width  are  at  present  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per 
cent,  or  an  aa  valorem  equivalent  of  52.32  per  cent. 

The  present  schedule,  being  thus  evenly  applied  on  high  and  low  cost 
goods,  should  not,  we  contend,  be  changed  in  its  form,  but  as  it  affords 
such  h^h  protection  should  be  reducea  in  amount. 
Veiy  respectfully, 

The  Xational  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Absociation. 
By  Kenneth  Barnhabt,  Ohairman  Tariff  CommiUee. 


BOBBINETS. 

[Pangraph  339.] 

THE  AHEBICAir  HAXEBS  OF  VETS  AXB  VETTIHQS  SUOfiSST  A 
SPECIAL  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  THEIB  P&ODTTCTS. 

New  York,  Febrway  9, 1909. 
.  Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patnb, 

(Airman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Bepresentativee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  American  manufacturers  of  bobbinets 
respectfully  ask  that  the  following  special  paragraph  be  enacted  in 
the  tariff  law  to  cover  bobbinets,  nets,  and  nettings: 

Bobbinets,  net,  or  nettings,  other  than  lace  curtain  nets,  made  on  the  Nottingham 
lace  curtain  machine,  or  Nottingham  warp  machine,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  ehalt  pay  a  duty  of  one-third  of  one  cent  per  square  yard  for  each  hole 
or  part  of  a  hole  within  the  area  of  a  square  inch,  counted  perpendicularly  on  the 
warp  and  diagonally  on  the  bobbin  lines,  counting  the  comer  hole  twice;  and  shall 
pay  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  when  made  of  single  yams  up  to  and  including 
number  fifteen,  three  cents  per  pound.  ^Vhen  made  of  single  yarns,  exceeding 
number  fifteen  and  un  to  ana  including  number  thirty,  one-fifth  of  one  cent  per 
number  per  pound.  When  made  of  single  yams,  exceeding  number  thirty,  od^ 
quarter  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound.  When  made  oF  yams  combed  or  id- 
vanced  beyond  the  conditioD  of  einglea,  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  raon  aiuEle 
yams  together,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  incluaiiiK  number  twenty,  six  cents  as 
pound.  When  made  of  yarns  combed  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles, 
exceeding  number  twenty  and  up  to  number  eighty,  one-quarter  of  one  cent  per 
number  per  pound.  When  made  of  yams  combed  or  advanced  beyoad  the  condi- 
tioD  of  singles,  including  number  eighty  and  above,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
number  per  pound.  When  euch  bobbinets.  net,  and  nettine  are  composed  of  more 
than  one  count  of  yam  it  shall  pay  duty  according  to  the  highest  count. 

All  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  bobbinet  shall  pay  the  duty  provided  by 
their  respective  paragraphs  and  in  additiou  thereto  the  duty  imposed  on  bobbinet. 

From  a  thorough  study  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  Europe  as 
compared  to   the  cost  to  manufacture  in  this  country  the  above 
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method  of  applying  tbe  duty  will  about  equalize  the  difference  in 
the  American  and  roreign  cost. 

You  wili  notice  that  tne  duty  asked  is  entirely  specific,  and  it  does 
iway  with  the  fluctuating  ad  valorem  rate,  whicn  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  thereby  precluding  any  possibility  of  undervaluation. 

The  bobbinet  industry  in  this  country  is  very  smEill,  whereas  the 
consumption  is  very  lame,  and  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
enable  us  to  develop  such  an  industry  we  must  be  protected,  not  only 
agunst  the  underpaid  labdr  of  Europe,  hut  against  the  importer  whO' 
inmorta  under  value. 

There  is  no  better  opportunity  afforded  at  thi3  time, to  provide  a 
revenue  for  the  Government  than  the  imposing  of  a  proper  import 
tax  OD  bobbinet. 

The  amount  produced  in  this  country  is  trivial  as  compared  with 
the  amount  imported.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  your  favorable 
consideration  for  our  appeal. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Broulet  Mfq.  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Lackey  Mfq.  Co., 

Neivburgh,  N.  Y. 
The  American  Textile  Co., 
W..  H.  Smith, 

Pa/wtucket,  B.  I. 


[Fuagraplu  339  tind  390.] 


AKEBICAir  HAVtrPACTUSEBS  OF  HATS  AlTD  DHPOBTEXS  OF 
STBAW  AHD  FANCY  BBAIDS  OBJECT  TO  INCREASE  OF  DITTT 
ON  SILK  OR  COTTON  BAT  BRAIDS. 

12  Broadway, 
New  York  Gity,  January  17,  1909. 

CoHHtTTEE    ON   WaYS    AND   MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  manufacturers  of  hats  and,  importers  of  straw 
and  fancy  braids  for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  respectfully  ask  for  a 
moderate  rate  of  duty  upon  hat  braids  composed  of  silk,  artificial  silk, 
artificial  horsehair,  or  cotton.  We  submit  that  the  present  rate  of  60 
per  cent  is  already  prohibitive  as  to  manv  varieties,  and  any  increase 
whatever  would  be  whollv  disastrous.  We  ask  for  a  rate  which  will 
be  revenue-producing,  wluch  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  do- 
mestic interests,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  greatly  aid  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  hats  in  {leveloping  their  industry.  We  desire  in 
this  coimection  to  reply  briefly  to  some  of  the  representations  made  on 
behalf  of  the  braid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  this  com- 
mittee at  the  tariff  hearing  Saturday,  November  28,  1908. 

Paragraph  9  of  their  bnef  states  that  the  duty  on  braids  made  of 
artificial  horsehair  is  20  per  cent ,  whereas  it  is  actually  60  ])er  cent,  and 
has  been  so  since  it  was  first  introduced. 
^  Paragraph  10  states  that  the  labor  and  expense  of  braid  made  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  60  per  cent  of  cost.     We  submit  ^h^.> 
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this  i3  incorroft  and  crossly  tuisleadmt;,  for  while  it  might  be  so  in 
respoct  to  handniftde  braids,  such  braids  for  the  maniifaclure  of  hats 
made  of  silk,  cotton,  artificial  hair,  etc.,  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded,  even  in  Europe,  by  the  machine-made  patterns,  while  in 
this  country  handmade  braids  for  the  purpose  before  mentioned  have 
been  made  only  in  the  most  infinitesmal  quantities.  We  might 
mention  that  the  machinery  in  the  United  States  used  for  this  purpose 
is  superior  in  many  inst  ances  to  the  European ;  so  much  so  that  makers 
of  the  American  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  these  braids  sell 
their  machines  in  Europe. 

Referring  to  the  e.xtravagant  statement  that  60  per  cent  is  the 
Approximate  cost  of  the  labor  of  braids  made  in  the  United  States, 
we  submit  herewith: 

Exhibit  A,  made  of  silk,  produced  by  two  machines;  the  method 
being  first  to  produce  the  lames  or  strips,  which  are  wound  on  spools 
and  then  put  on  a  machine,  which  machine  costs  approximately 
J70.  This  machine  produces  1{  gross  per  day  of  ten  hours  of  the 
finished  article,  and  a  ^irl  is  employed  at  the  wages  of  from  $6  to 
$8  per  week  to  watch  eight  to  ten  of  these  machines.  The  selling 
price  of  thb  pattern  is  $f>  per  gross  yards  and  the  cost  of  labor  per 
gross  is  less  than  75  cents. 

Careful  investigation  points  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  producing 
braids  by  machinery  in  the  United  States  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
according  to  the  quantity  made  and  the  speed  of  production,  the 
latter  figure  (20  per  cent)  being  only  for  extremely  fantastic  pat- 
terns, of  slow  production  and  Taried  materials,  which  are  sold  in 
small  quantities  only,  while  10  per  cent  would  cover  the  usual  run 
of  designs. 

To  show  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  are,  under  existing  con- 
ditions overprotected  and  the  consumers  overtaxed,  and,  more- 
over, that  braids  nuide  of  silk,  artificial  horsehair,  etc.,  under  the 
existing  tariff  of  00  per  cent  are  prohibited  from  importation,  we 
submit: 

Exhi>)it  B,  made  of  silk  and  artificial  horsehair.  The  cost  price 
in  Swit7,orland  is  .3.15  francs;  plus  duty  and  freight  charges,  the 
cost  to  IiukI  is  J1.05  net  per  piece  of  12  yards. 

E.xliiliit  B  is  the  same  pattern,  made  by  a  manufacturer  io  Xew 
York  StHte  (name  can  bo  supplied  if  desired)  and  sold  for  76  cents 
net  per  piece  of  12  yards;  and  in  respect  to  this  exhibit  we  might 
add  lliiit  a  Xew  Yorlt  importer  took  an  order  for  this  pattern,  and, 
instead  of  sending  the  siinie  to  Sivitzerland,  had  the  braid  made  in 
the  rnilod  Sltitcs. 

Exhibit  (",  SwisR,  costs  in  Switzerland  311  francs  per  gross,  plus  60 
])cr  cent  duty  imd  frfigbt— $9.75  net,  landed. 

Exliihit  C,  doiricsiic,  i.s  the  siinie  pattern  made  m  the  United  States 
and  Cim  bo  bought  at  ?.'>.50  net  per  gross.  It  is  therefore  clear  thiit 
niiichiiH'-nindc  hriiids  of  silk  and  mixtures  of  silk,  owing  to  improved 
mcthmls,  cun  lie  niiide  cheaper  in  Ibis  country  than  in  Europe,  and 
cousi'cjucntiy  nil  jirotection  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  is  neces- 
siiry,  wIhIo  in  fiict  such  braids,  under  the  existing  tarilT  of  60  per  cent, 
are  (ictualiy  pmbibiicd:  but  if  the  duty  was  reduced  20  per  cent 
novi'ltics  in  tliis  wivlc  of  braid  might  probably  be  imported. 

Examfilcs  niulii  be  nuilliplied  ad  infinitum,  but  we  consider  the 
foregoing  sullicieiit  to  illustrate  our  point.     We  might  repeat  that  the 
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statement  in  p&ragraph  12  in  the  brief  above  mentioned,  that  the  duty 
(rf  96  per  cent  on  braids  made  of  silk,  cotton,  artificial  hair,  etc.,  would 
not  be  prohibitive,  is  absolutely  abeurd,  for  such  braids  are  already 
prohibited  by  the  60  per  cent  duty. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  to  your  honorable  committee,  the 
chief  ingredient  entering  into  artificial  silk  and  artificial  horsehair 
braids  is  raw  cotton  or  cotton  waste,  which  is  Hkewise  uaed,  of  course, 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  braids.  Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste 
are  on  the  free  list.  So,  likewise,  is  Tua-sah  silk,  which  is  employed 
in  manufacturing  silk  hat  braids.  It  is  not  emploved  for  malung 
dress  goods,  because  it  is  too  brittle  and  rough.  With  the  raw  ma- 
terials on  the  free  Ust  a  compensating  duty  of  20  jier  cent  would  be 
sufficiently  ample  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production. 
We  direct  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of 
Congress  was,  up  to  the  passage  of  the  present  act,  to  provide  either 
for  free  entry  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats 
or  to  impose  a  low  rate  of  dutv  upon  such  materials.  We  submit 
that  the  present  provision  for  braids  of  silk,  cotton,  and  vegetable 
fiber  is  much  too  broad,  and  that  a  return  should  be  made  to  the 
earlier  policy  of  imposing  a  minimum  duty  consistent  with  revenue 
and  protection  upon  braids  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
Paragraph  448  or  the  act  of  1883  provided  for  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  upon  hat  braids  and  hat  materials  generally  composed  of 
any  substance  or  material. 

We  would  surest,  therefore,  a  provision  analogous  to  that  found 
in  paragraph  409  of  the  present  act,  which  provides  for  braids  of 
straw,  chip,  grass,  and  the  like,  which  shall  read  as  follows: 


Keapectfully, 

Dearbcrgh  Bros.,  Wm.  Knowlton  &  Sons,  J.  S.  Plummer 
&  Co.,  John  Zimmerman  Co.,  Searte,  Dailey  &  Co., 
Tsler  G^e,  William  Carroll  &  Co.,  C.  0.  Mey  &  Co., 
The  Comey  &  Johnson  Co.,  Oliver  Co.,  A.  Engel, 
Carroll  Hixon  Jones  Co.,Max  Mindheini,  Gotthold  & 
Co.,  Rosenthal-Sloan  Mill  Co.,  Hart  &  Kirtland, 
Hirsh  &  Guinzburg,  Crown  Hat  Manfg.  Co.,  John 
Donat  &  Co.,  Alland  Bros.  &  Co.,  J.  H.  Lichtenstein 
&  Co.,  Zadek  Brothers,  Maurice  Cohen. 


x)OIIJES  AND  CENTERPIECES, 


THE  PAKKES  XACBIKE  CO.,  BBOOKITIT,  N.  Y.,  SUGOESTS    KEW 
CLASSIFICATION  FOS  DOILIES  AKD  CENTERPIECES 

286-290  Taaffe  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  ¥.,  February  33,  1900. 

CoMMnTEE   ON    WaYS    AND    MeaNS, 

Washinnton,  D.  C- 
Gentlemen:  Under  date  of  December  4, 1908,  we  filed  a  statement 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  new  tariff  law.     On  more  niature,»ntiT> 
sideration  of  this  matter  our  views  have  changed  somewhat.   '       o 
61818— AP— 00 30 
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We  are  eng^ed  in  starting  a  new  industry  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  manufacturing  of  household  articles,  such  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  suggest  be  inserted  in 
Schedule  J  of  said  proposed  new  tariff: 

Doilies,  centerpiecee,  table,  luncheon,  and  tray  cloths,  table  mats,  napkins,  towels, 
bedapreadH,  sheete,  pillowcaseB,  pillow  shamB,  bureau  acuta,  chiSomer  and  aide- 
board  covera,  sofa  pillows,  furniture  covers,  tidies,  or  fancy  household  articles  o(  any 
description,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  fabric,  or  any  material  that  may  be  operated  upon 
with  a  needle  and  thread,  any  of  these  or  similar  articles,  whether  partly  or  wholly 
finished,  which  have  been  scalloped  or  embroidered  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent, 
on  the  interior  or  along  the  edge  by  hand  or  machinerv,  lo  pursuance  of  a  design  or 
otherwiae,  or  any  of  these  or  similar  articles  from  which  thr^ds  have  been  drawn  to 
produce  drawn  work,  or  which  have  been  cut  or  punched  to  produce  open  work,  or  to 
which  have  been  secured  in  any  manner  lace  or  trimming,  or  in  which  inserts  of  lace 
netting  or  other  material  have  been  made,  or  to  which  any  roaterjal  has  been  appliqued, 
shall  pay  a  duty  at  a  rate,  ad  valorem,  which  shall  lie  twenty-five  per  centum  in  excess 
of  the  rate,  ad  valorem,  charged  against  the  banc  fabric  or  roaterial  of  these  articleti: 
Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  of  these  or  Bimilar  articles  pay  a  lese  rate  of  duty 
than  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Embroidered  goods  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those 
made  for  personal  use,  such  as  wearing  apparel,  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
and  those  made  for  household  use,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  above 
paragraph.  Paragraph  339  is  intended  to  cover  both  classes  of 
these  embroideredgoods  or  articles,  but  it  does  not  do  it,  and  we  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  made  to  do  it  without  very  materially  increasing 
its  length,  and  it  is  certainly  long  enough  now,  and  we  therefore 
believe  a  separate  paragraph  should  be  inserted,  as  suggested  above. 

We  understand  that  it  has  been  su^ested  by  others  to  your  hon- 
orable board,  that  by  inserting  the  word  "scalloped"  in  paragraph 
339,  it  will  make  it  properly  cover  the  goods  we  manufacture,  but 
we  beg  to  say  that  this  is  not  correct.  As  illustrative  of  this,  we 
note  that  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  v.  Charles  B.  Waentig, 
decision  February  9,  1909,  by  Judge  Holt,  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  the  articles  in  question  were 
embroidered  scalloped  doilies  and  towels.  In  the  trade  this  term 
in  many  instances  is  abbreviated,  and  these  articles  are  simply  called 
scalloped  doilies  or  scalloped  towels,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  oe.  This 
enabled  the  importers  to  get  a  large  number  of  witnesses  to  testif7 
that  these  articles  were  known  in  the  trade  in  1897  and  previous  to 
that  time  simply  as  scalloped  articles,  and  not  as  embroidered  articles. 
And  notwithstanding  the  plain  fact  that  the  work  on  the  edge  of  the 
goods  in  question  is  embroidery,  the  case,  as  stated,  has  been  decided 
against  the  Giovemment. 

In  deciding  this  case,  the  judge  looked  up  dictionaries  and  ency- 
clopedia definitions,  which  he  quoted,  and  then  from  thsse  he  rjached 
the  conclusion  that  to  be  embroidery  the  work  had  to  be  ornamental, 
and  then  he  decided  in  substance  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently ornamental  to  become  embroidery,  and  is  therefore  not 
embroidery. 

Bv  inserting  the  word  "scalloped"  this  sort  of  thing  can  not  be 
avoided.  The  importers  will  go  to  the  same  authorities,  and  there 
they  will  find  that  a  scallop  is  "  a  segment  of  a  circle;"  so  to  get  around 
this  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  a  design  on  the  edge  of  the 
work  that  is  not  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  then  it  will  not  be  a  scal- 
loped articla. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  question  thai  the  regular 
manufacturers  of  embroideries  do  not  make  these  household  articles 
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in  question;  they  make  the  embroideries  that  belong  to  the  iirst 
class  of  merchandise  before  mentioned,  namely,  those  made  for  per- 
^.onal  use,  such  as  wearing  apparel,  handkerchiefs,  trimmings,  etc. 
And  not  being  manufacturers  of  these  household  articles,  they  are 
liable  to  think  just  a  word  or  two  is  enough  to  cover  them;  but  this 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.  Better  use  enough  words,  a  little 
more  space  and  ink,  and  covor  these  goods  in  such  a  way  that  the 
importers  can  not  find  a  hole  to  crawl  through. 

These  are  the  kind  of  goods  that  Ihould  produce  revenue  for  the 
Government;  they  are  luxuries,  and  the  use  of  them  is  increasing 
rapidly,  because  machinery  has  recently  been  invented  that  makes 
them  at  a  very  much  less  cost  than  tliey  can  possibly  be  made  by 
hand.  We  have  machines  for  doing  the  work,  and  our  foreign  com- 
petitors have  machines  for  doing  it;  but  our  competitors  have  such  a 
great  advantage  with  respect  to  cost  of  labor  that  rmlesis  we  can  get 
lit  least  as  much  protecton  as  is  given  to  other  kinds  of  embroidery 
work  we  can  not  compete  successfully. 

A  very  insignificant  part  of  these  embroidered  household  articles 
are  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  a  very  insig- 
nificant revenue  is  derived  by  the  Government  from  this  source  com- 
pared Knth  what  it  should  get.  And  we  believe  that  if  a  separate 
paragraph  is  inserted  and  so  worded  that  it  will  catch  all  of  these 
household  articles,  that  it  will  become  a  large  revenue  producer  for 
the  Government;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  duty  as.sessed  is  at  the 
rate  suggested,  in  the  suggested  paragraph  herein,  it  will  enable  the 
manufacturers  in  the  United  Slates  to  make  enough  profit  to  manu- 
facture these  goods;  and  by  creating  this  home  competition,  the 
consumor  nil!  in  reality  get  the  goods  as  cheap,  at  least,  as  they  will 
get  them  if  the  duty  is  put  at  sucn  a  low  rate  that  the  home  manufac- 
turers can  not  afford  to  make  them. 

In  connection  with  the  rate  of  duty  we  propose,  it  is  noted  linen  is 
our  raw  material,  none  of  which  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States; 
therefore,  we  have  to  import  our  raw  material.  AJid  this  linen  pays 
a  duty  of  from  35  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  articles  are 
assessed  at  60  per  cent,  as  are  embroideries  or  other  embroidered 
articles,  we  do  not  get  proper  protection  at  alt  when  we  use  linen  that 
pays  a  duty, for  example,  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  as  we  frequently  do. 
The  linen  manufacturers  from  whom  we  have  to  import  our  linen 
are  the  manufacturers  of  these  household  articles;  consequently  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  they  have  a  natural  advantage  in  this 
respect. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  we  think  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should 
get  the  protection  of  a  rate  of  duty  "25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
rate,  ad  valorem,  charged  against  the  oasic  fabric  or  material  of  which 
these  articles  are  made."  And  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
a  separate  paragraph  should  be  inserted,  as  we  have  suggested,  and 
that  if  it  is  msertea  it  will  be  a  good  revenue  producer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Parkes  Machine  Company. 


^dbyGoogle 
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EMBROIDERY. 

THE  PASSES  XACEnrS  COKPAVY,  BBOOELTV,  F.  T.,  SUGOESTS 
A  DEFUnTIOH  FOR  THE  WORD  "  EHBBOIDERT,"  TO  BS  !■- 
SEATED  n  SEW  LAW. 

286-290  Taaffe  Place, 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,  March  1,  1909. 
COUHITTEE  ON  WaTS   AND  MEANS, 

Washiiigton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  suggest  that  the  following  definition  be  inserted 
in  the  proposed  new  tariff  law: 

The  tprm  "embroidiry,"  ueed  in  this  act,  ehall  beheld  to  mean  any  kind  ofstitche? 
disputed  in  materu.1,  fubric,  or  articles,  partly  or  wholly  for  the  purpoee  of  erob>*ti^h- 
ment  or  □maineDtatiaii,  or  any  kind  of  stitcheE  used  in  Gnishiiig  iv  binding  theetkt- 
o(  a  fabric,  or  an  article,  in  scalloped  or  other  fancy  form. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  reason  for  this  definition 
it  is  noted  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  embroii)ered  mate- 
rials or  articles,  namely,  those  for  personal  use,  such  as  wearing  apparel, 
handkerchiefs,  trimmings,  etc.,  and  those  for  household  use,  such 
as  doilies,  centerpieces,  tablecloths,  be:lspreads,  pillow  shams,  etc. 
The  first  class  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  machinerr. 
long  previous  to  the  last  tariff  act,  July,  1897,  and  the  same  class  of 
goods,  also  manufactured  by  machinery,  were  imported  in  laiye 
quantities  into  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  are  at  present 
Being  imported  in  targe  quantities.  Because  of  this,  what  the.-^ 
machine-embroidered  goods  were  known  as  commercially  in  1S97. 
and  previous  to  that  time,  was  well  understood  and  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

But  not  so  in  connecti«m  with  the  second  class  of  embroidered 
merchandise.  These  embroidered  household  articles  were  being 
embroidered  by  hand  at  that  time,  done  bv  peasants  in  various 
foreign  countries,  and  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  em- 
broidery on  this  second  class  of  goocis  is.  for  obvious  reasons,  gener- 
ally made  along  the  edge  of  the  articles,  and  is  in  a  scalloped  or 
fancy  design, 

Some  time  after  the  1897  tariff  act  became  a  law,  the  importation 
of  said  .second  clasjs  of  good-s  embroidered  by  machinery  commenc^-d. 
Tliis  mncliine  work,  like  hand  work,  was  in  scolloped  form  or  design. 
The  work,  however,  at  first  was  orude,  which  made  it  look  different 
from  tlie  hand  work.  This  difference  in  appearance  gave  the  import- 
ers a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  protest,  and  the  result  was  the  case  in  the 
United  Stiitcs  circiiit  court,  southern  district  of  New  York;  United 
Stiitcs,  petitioner,  against  Cliarles  R.  Waentig,  defendant,  which  on 
February  9,  19U9,  was  decided  by  Judge  Holt  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  making  his  decision  the  judge  said,  after  quoting  dictionary  ami 
encyclopfpdia  dcfiiiit  ions.  "  I  tliink  tlie  true  test  in  this  case  is  whether 
the  needlework  on  the  edge  of  the  towels  and  doilies  in  question  is 
orntuncnlal.  Mv  conclusion  is  that  it  is  not."  The  judge  said  further 
in  his  decision  tluit  he  tiid  not  "think  that  the  kind  of  needlework 
which  is  shown  on  the  towels  anil  doilies  in  this  case  differs  in  any 
essential  piirticnlar  from  any  ordinary-  needlework." 

Here  it  is  seen  the  importers  hnve  succeeded  in  getting  a  wedge  in 
paragro]di  33«  of  the  tariir  act.     Tlie  judge  in  substance  decides  what 
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is  and  what  is  not  embroidery  on  dictionary  delinitions  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  private  opinion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  orna- 
mental. Obvioiisly,  no  two  persons  may  agree  as  to  what  ia  and  what 
is  not  ornamental,  and  the  question  of  a  tariff  being  assessed  on  these 
fancy  articles,  these  luxuries,  should  not  rest  on  any  such  basis. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  the  judge 
seemed  to  think  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  needlework  . 
is  ordinary  is  a  deferminine  factor.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
needlework  in  the  great  bulk  of  embroidery  is  very  ordinary,  the 
stitches  are  very  oroinaTy,  but  the  depositing  of  these  stitches  in  great 
numbers  along  a  straight  path,  or  in  scollops  or  festoons,  or  in  some 
fancy  or  ornamental  design  embellishes  the  material  or  article,  and  is 
embroidery.  But  whether  or  not  these  stitches  do  actually  embellish 
the  merchandise  or  not  should  not  be  left  to  the  fancy  or  taste  of  the 
judge. 

.\nother  point  developed  in  connection  with  this  case  referred  to, 
that  also  has  a  very  material  beaiing  on  the  question  of  defining,  in 
the  proposed  new  tariff,  what  is  embroidery.  The  articles  in  question 
were  doilies  and  towels  embroidered  along  their  edge  as  before  stated,, 
iind  the  doily  was  decorated  on  its  interior  by  what  is  known  as  hem- 
stitching, or  spoke  stitching.  In  addition  to  these  a  doily  was  intro- 
duced in  evidence  as  on  exhibit,  the  edge  of  which  waa  very  elaborately 
embroidered. 

Practically  all  of  the  importers  that  testified  against  the  Govern- 
ment claimed  and  testified  that  the  work  on  the  edge  of  these  articles 
was  put  there  for  the,  purpose  of  binding  or  finishing  the  edge,  and  that 
it  was  not  embroidery.  They  took  the  position  that  needlework,  to 
be  embroidery,  had  to  be  on  the  interior  of  an  article.  This,  of  course, 
is  ftbsurd  to  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  embroidery,  but  it 
evidently  did  not  appear  absurd  to  the  judge.  All  edge  embroidery 
performs  the  double  function  of  binding  or  protecting  the  edge  of  the 
material  or  article  and  embelhshing  it. 

As  to  the  hem  or  spoke  stitching  that  was  on  the  interior  of  the 
doily  for  ornamental  purposes  the  counsel  for  the  Government  took 
the  position  that  ae  this  was  hemstitching  it  was  not  embroidery, 
and  that  even  if  it  was  embroidery,  the  case  nad  better  not  be  compli- 
cated by  raising  a  question  about  it,  and  so  this  part  of  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  article  in  question  was  not  considered.  This  brings  the 
writer  to  a  point  where  he  desires  to  say  a  httle  about  stitches. 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  stitch  that  determines  if  the  work  is  embroidery 
or  not,  but  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  stitch.  Certain  stitches,  when 
used  in  making  buttonholes,  are  called  buttonhole  stitches;  the  same 
stitehes,  when  used  for  embelhshment,  are  called  embroidery  stitches. 
The  stitches  made  on  the  well-known  Schiffli  embroidery  machine 
become  zigzag  stitches  when  produced  by  a  lock-stitch  zigzag 
machine,  and  uie  ordinary  chain  stitch  becomes  an  embroidery  stitch 
when  made  in  doing  embroidery  on  the  Bonaz  embroidery  machine. 
The  well-known  hemstitch  becomes  an  ornamental  or  an  embroidery 
»>titch  when  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  so  on.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  what  is  and  what  is  not  embroidery  can  not  be  determined  by 
the  name  of  the  stitch  used,  for  the  name  of  the  stitch  depends  on  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Parkes  Machine  CoMPANr^j,],, 
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LACES  AND  EMBROIDERIES. 


TEE  LEHiaHTOH  (PA.)  LACE  COKPAVT  ASKS  AS  HTCBEASE  OF 
DUTT  OV  LACES  FSOH  SIZTT  TO  EIOHTT  PEK  CEHT. 

Lehighton,  Pa.,  January  ££,  1909. 

COUUITTEE    ON    WaTS    AND   MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacture  of  laces  in  this  country  is  ex- 
tremelj"  in  its  infancy,  &nd  in  the  few  years  that  this  product  has  been 
made  m  this  country  not  any  too  great  a  process  has  b€«n  made, 
owing  to  the  45  per  cent  tariff  on  the  machinery  for  making  the 
same,  none  of  which  are  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  the  tariff 
on  fine  spun  yams  from  78/2-ply  to  180/2-ply,  of  which  veiy  little, 
if  any,  practicaUy  speaking,  are  made  in  this  country.  All  of  this 
may  be  correct  ana  proper,  but  in  view  of  this  a  higher  tariff  on 
manufactured  products  of  laces  would  have  greatly  helped  tliese 
industries. 

The  plants  in  this  countrr  are:  The  American  Textile  CompaDj, 
PawtucKet,  R.  I,;  The  Richmond  Lace  Works.  Alton,  R,  L;  Tne 
Rhode  Island  Lace  Works,  Drownville,  R.  I.;  W^arwick  Lace  Works, 
River  Point,  R.  I.;  Lehighton  Lace  Company,  Lehighton,  Pa.;  Hall 
Lace  Company,  Jersey  C^ty,  N.  J.;  Jennings  Lace  Works,  Brooklyn. 
N,  Y.;  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Zion  City,  Chicago,  111.;  American  Lace 
Manufacturing  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio, 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  these  plants  involve  a  total  invest- 
ment of  between  12,000,000  and  13,000,000  in  property  and 
machinery.  * 

Probably  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  these 
plants  would  amount  to  between  |2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  a  year. 

The  value  of  the  lace  machines  without  the  accessory  machinery, 
plus  45  per  cent  duty,  makes  them  cost  about  $10,000  to  $11,50(1 
apiece,  put  in  place,  which  gives  an  advantage  at  once  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  over  the  American  manufacturer  in  that  the  American 
manufa<^turer  must  spend  on  account  of  the  ocean  freight  and  duty 
half  again  as  much  as  the  European  manufacturer,  and  still  receive 
but  the  same  production,  whicn  is  one  argument  in  favor  of  an 
increased  tariff  on  the  manufactured  laces. 

The  present  duty  on  fine  brass  bobbin  yams  is  as  follows: 

OtDtJinrpMuid- 

78/2  Giaaed  cotton  yam I9i 

100/2  Gaaed  cotton  yam 30 

;  20/2  GaBBsd  cot Wn  yarn 36 

140/2  Gassed  cotton  yarn 42 

;60/2  Gassed  cotton  yarn 48 

,80/2GaBBed  cotton  yarn 54 

The  proposed  change  in  the  duty  on  these  fine  yams  by  the  Yarn 
Association  of  this  country  is  as  follows: 

Owtirarpoond. 

78/2  GBBBcd  cotton  yam  39 

100/2  Gassed  cotton  yarn  60 

120/2  Gassed  cotton  yarn  60 

140/2  Gassed  cotton  yaro  70 

160/2  Gassed  cotton  yarn  SO 

180/2  Gassed  cotton  yarn  90 
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which,  therefore,  furnishes  a  second  reason  for  higher  tariff  on  manu- 
factured laces;  as  we  are  not  offering  any  objections  to  the  tariff  on 
machinery  nor  the  present  tariff  on  fine  yams,  as  we  believe  the 
same  to  be  about  equitably  adjusted,  but  considering  the  two  aforesaid 
matters  of  duty  on  machinery  and  yam,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
tariff  on  manufactured  laces  be  suinciently  adjusted  so  as  to  protect 
what  ia  purely  an  infant  industry. 

Thereiorej  the  larger  the  quantity  of  fine  yam  usqd  the  less  margin 
of  profit  owmg  to  the  tariff  on  said  yam. 

The  value  of  importations  into  this  country  and  duties  on  same  of 
laces,  lace  curtains,  etc.,  as  per  attached  reports  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  will  show,  is  as  follows: 


ValiuB. 

IHittes. 

t33,Ttl,2te.fi2 

e0  247  0MW 

SiSiSS 

Report  by  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  compiled  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  on  the  lace  industry,  shows  that  $40,400,000 
worth  of  lace  goods  was  consumed  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
and  it  appeared  from  the  reports  of  the  exports  from  the  different 
countries  that  the  United  States  made  for  iteelf  17. S  per  cent  of  the 
lace  consumed  therein  in  1906.  If  this  be  so,  the  percentage  was 
made  up  largely  of  lace  curtains  and  nets,  rather  than  lace  trimmings, 
the  latter  being  made  in  this  country  to  the  value  of  between 
$2,000,000  and  (3,000,000,  for  so  long  as  the  tariff  remains  on  the 
machinery  and  fine  cotton  yams,  the  American  manufacturers  can 
not  compete  against  the  English  and  French  imported  goods. 

The  duty  on  laces  at  present  is  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  in 
view  of  the  fact  of  the  present  tariff  on  yarns  and  machinei^,  is  not 
sufficiently  high,  and  no  injustice  will  be  worked  against  the  importer 
or  the  consumer  by  an  increase  in  this  tariff. 

Laces  can  be  bought  in  any  department  store  in  this  country  for 
the  retail  consumer  at  from  1  to  10  cents  a  yard  and  even  higher,  but 
this  arrangement  of  prices  covers  the  usual  demand,  and  since  the 
importer  bases  his  selling  price  on  the  cost,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
request  to  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  as  the  present  reduction 
asked  for  (60  to  50  per  cent),  would  make  very  little  difference  in  the 
retail  prices  of  these  laces. 

The  importations  are  annually  increasing  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  a  better  protection  on  this  particular  class  of  goods  is 
needed  by  the  manufacturer  in  order  to  make  it  a  successful  indus- 
try. Like  the  spinning  trade  in  the  New  England  States,  it  shows 
that  the  mai^in-of  profits  is  not  very  large  as  compared  to  very  many 
other  industries,  at  least  there  is  not  a  sufficient  margin  to  protect  the 
manufacturer  as  against  the  extremely  low  wages  in  foreign  countries 
where  these  laces  are  produced, 

American  wages  in  the  manufacture  of  laces  are  at  least  100  per 
cent  higher  than  in  Germany  and  from  80  to  100  per  cent  higher  than 
in  England  and  France,  and  as  every  kind  of  machine-made  lace  made 
in  England,  Germany,  or  France  can  be  made  in  this  country  the  lace 
manufacturing  industry  is  deserving  of  some  consideration. 
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This  may  be  contrary  to  the  importers'  idea  that  not  aU  classes  of 
laces  will  be  made  here.  The  importer  states  that  a  lessenine  of  the 
tariff  on  laces  would  mean  increased  importations,  and  therefore  tlie 
same  amount,  if  not  more,  would  be  derived  in  revenue.  The  same 
is  also  true  that  if  the  tariff  were  increased  from  60  to  80  per  cent 
there  might  be  less  importations,  but  the  total  amotint  of  revenue 
from  this  source  would  no  doubt  not  be  lessened. 

The  im[Kirter  desires  the  lace  business  not  to  be  considered  any 
longer  essentially  a  luxury,  but  it  still  is  so  considered,  and  an  increase 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  or  even  maintaining  the  present  schedule  will 
not  work  any  injustice  to  the  consumer  of  laces  or  even  to  the  Ameri- 
can garment  manufacturer. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  in  which  lace  trim- 
mings are  largely  used  these  are  about  500,000  operatives  employed, 
but  any  increase  of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  laces  will  not  change 
these  conditions,  and  the  comijariaon  of  operatives  employed  in  the 
lace  trade  aa  against  the  operatives  in  the  American  garment  trade  is 
worth  considering,  as  the  one  class  is  skilled  and  the  other  unskilled, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  an  annual  increase  in 
the  amount  of  skilled  labor  employed  in  the  lace  trade  just  as  well  as 
any  other  traile  in  tliis  countrj-,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
sufficient  protection. 

There  are  two  classes  of  manufactured  products,  those  •  having 
reached  their  final  stage  and  those  to  be  still  further  used  in  produc- 
tion in  this  country.  On  the  manufactured  products  having  reached 
their  final  stage  no  injury  can  be  worked  by  the  very  highest  kind 
of  tariff,  while  on  the  manufactured  products  which  have  not  reached 
their  final  stage  an  equitable  adjustment  should  be  made. 

With  the  tariff  on  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  laces 
and  embroideries  being  45  per  cent,  and  that  on  yams  ranging  from 
20  to  54  cents  per  pound,  it  is  evident  that  the  protection  of  60  per 
cent  is  not  allowing  a  sufficient  margin  for  the  manufacturer  in  tnis 
country  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  nor  is  it  sufiS- 
ciently  large,  owmg  to  the  amount  of  capital  first  required  to  establish 
such  manufacturing  plants. 

The  importers'  professed  object  in  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  undoubtedly  is  that  the  consumer  may  buy  his  laces  for  less 
cost,  but  probably  the  real  object  is  that  less  outlay  of  money  is  to 
be  used  by  the  importers  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  and  also  that  the  importers  do  not  desire  the  industry  to  be 
promoted  or  increased  in  this  country. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  laces,  in  order  to  have  a  sufilicient 
margin  of  profit,  must  therefore  confine  himself  to  the  manufacture 
of  that  grade  of  lace  trimmings  in  which  at  least  from  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  domestic  vams  are  used. 

"The  same  machinery  that  is  used  in  England  and  France  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  fine  laces  can  be  imported  into  this  country  and 
the  same  goods  made  here,  but  in  which  class  all  the  yams  that  are 
used  would  be  imported,  and  therefore  unable  to  compete  against 
the  fori'ii;n-made  goods  in  this  class. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  with  proper  protection  a  large  percentage 
of  the  laces  now  imported  of  a  certam  class  can  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  since  a  lai^e  percentage  of  the  labor  is  skilled  it  is  of 
as  much  importance  to  consider  the  labor  end  of  the  question,  or 

.,iz.db.Goo^lc 
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even  more  so,  as  the  labor  end  of  the  operatives  used  in  the  garment 
trade  which  uses  these  lace  trimmings. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  Why  is  all  the  machinery  in  the  manu- 
facture of  laces  imported  t  The  main  reason,  undoubtedly,  is  that 
oning  to  the  lai^  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  be  employed  in 
the  establishing  of  a  plant  and  the  competition  of  foreign  i&l>or  the 
machineTy  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  have  either  consid- 
ered it  not  profitable  to  establish  plants  here  or  the  American  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  has  not  sumcient  inducement  for  the  manu- 
facture of  such  machinery,  and  we  belieTe  that  with  the  lace  trade 
properly  protected  it  will  bring  to  this  country  as  well  the  manu- 
facture or  lace-makine  machinery. 

In  conclusion,  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  lace 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  we,  therefore,  believe  that  an  increase 
on  the  imported  laces  from  60  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  enable 
the  manufacturer  in  this  country  to  largely  increase  his  production 
and  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  thereby  making  pos- 
sible the  building  up  of  a  large  and  paying  industry  in  this  country, 
and  we  hope  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  as  presented. 

We  are  rumishing  you  with  this  brief  a  report  of  the  silk  and  cotton 
lace  exports  into  this  country  from  an  English  lace  manufacturing 
register  of  November  9,  1908,  showing  the  values  of  imports;  also 
reports  from  the  Textile  World  Record: 

Articles  on  Tariff  Revision,  The  Lace  and  Net  Trade,  Dress  Goods 
Made  by  Cheap  Labor  and  Dumped  on  the  American  Market,  Tariff 
Revision  and  the  German  Agreement,  The  Arrangement  with  Ger- 
many. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Leiiighton  Lace  Company, 
By  P.  M.  Graul. 


STATEMEVT  STTBHITTED  BY  TEE  FEENCH  CHAKBEB  OF  COH- 
KEECE  OF  KEW  TORE  CITT  OE  BEHALF  OF  TEE  Df POBTEBS 
OF  FSEECH  LACES. 

32  Broadway, 
Nm  York  Oity,  February  27,  1909. 
CoUMrTTEB   ON  WaTS   AND  MzAKS, 

Waakivigton,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
to  the  tariff  on  laces,  which  we  consider  as  excessive,  more  especially 
as  the  majority  of  laces  are  manufactured  here  on  a  small  scale 
and  can  not  be  considered  as  an  article  of  luxury,  as  they  are  piu^ 
chased  by  all  classes  of  society,  so  that  the  heavr  duty  on  the  same 
deprives  the  Treasury  of  revenue,  as  this  article  could  be  sold  in 
lat^r  quantities  if  the  duty  was  reduced,  and  it  affects  all  classes 
who  pay  for  it  an  excessive  price  on  account  of  the  duties. 

It  IS  noteworthy  also  that  certain  lace  articles  are  imported  here 
as  raw  material,  for  the  manufacture  of  curtains,  counteiT>anes,  etc., 
and  therefore  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  on 
such  raw  material,  which  is  not  made  here,  and  is  paid  ultimately  also 
by  the  consumer,  without  any  reason,  as  there  is  no  such  domestic 
industry  to  protect.  This  raw  material  is  known  as  "  Greek  tulle  "  and 
is  produced  in  the  north  of  France.  lOO^IC 
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We  think  that  the  duty  on  the  same,  as  on  all  other  French  fabrics 
of  the  kind,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whether 
the  material  employed  should  be  silk  or  cotton. 

We  trust  these  ai^uments  will  appeal  to  you,  as  they  are  based  on 
facts  which  can  not  be  disputed,  and  that  you  will  give  us  the  satis- 
faction solicited  from  your  honorable  body. 
Very  respectfully. 

The  French  Chahbeb  of  CoHHBBCE.Of  New  Yobk, 
Henbt  E.  Goubd,  PresiderU. 


RtrCHINGS. 

[Poragrftphfl  339  and  390.] 

THE  KUCHIHaS  ASB  ITOVELTT  MAVUFACTTTSERS'  A880CU- 
TION,  NEW  TOEK  CITY,  STTaOESTS  HEW  CLASSIFICATIOI 
AHD  RATES  FOR  BUCHUTeS. 

139  TO  153  West  Nineteenth  Street, 

New  York,  March  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashtTigti/n,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  manufacture  ruchings,  plaitings,  neck  ruffliiir:?, 
shirrings,  tuckings,  etc.  Most  of  the  materials  we  use  must  be  iin- 
poited,  as  they  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  imported  materials  used  aver^ies  60  per  cent. 
and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  expenses  here  ana  abroHil 
is  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  present 
rate  of  60  per  cent  on  our  products  is  inadequate.  We  have  at  times 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  foreign  competition  because  of  larjie 
quantities  of  ruchings  being  consigned. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  t;hat  a  compensatory  rate  he  fixed  on 
ruchings,  etc.,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  our  paj-ing  only  half  the 
duty  on  our  raw  material  and  having  60  per  c«nt  on  our  finished 
product.  In  other  words,  if  the  raw  material  was  40  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product,  boxed  and  readv  for  shipment,  and  the 
material  pays  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  that  would  mean  40  of  60  per  cent. 
or  24  per  cent;  hali  of  tins,  12  per  cent,  and  the  60  per  cent  would 
make  72  per  cent.  We  would  then  have  72  per  cent  protection,  while 
paying  60  per  cent  on  raw  material. 

Or,  this  extra  protection  would  be  equivalent  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

With  the  raw  material  free,  48  per  cent  protection. 

Paying  half  the  duty  (about  30  per  cent),  60  per  cent  protection. 

Paying  full  duty  of  60  per  cent,  72  per  cent  protection. 

We  submit  part^aphs,  also  samples  of  niching  materials  and 
manufactured  ruchings: 

Add  the  following  to  Schedule  J: 

RuchingB,  neck  nifflinp,  flutings.  plaitings,  tuckings,  ciirapings,  ehirringB,  WMrinc 
apparel,  or  articles  of  which  any  of  the  foregoing  are  component  nwteiiiua  of  cbiri 
value,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  fl&x,  cotton,  or  other  v^table  &btx.  Ati'i 
pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  thereto  half  the  duty  Ui^l 
would  be  chargeable  on  each  and  every  material  ot  which  they  are  made  ia  ile  ""*' 
advanced  state  of  manufacture. 
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Add  the  following  paragraph  to  Schedule  L: 

Rucbings,  neck  mfflingB,  flutinga,  plaitings,  tuckingg,  criropinp,  Bhirrings,  wear- 
ing apparel,  or  articlee  of  wbich  any  of  the  foiwoing  are  component  materialB  of  chief 
vtUue,  compoeed  wholly  or  in  chief  VEilue  of  silk  or  artificial  eilk,  or  of  the  two  collec- 
tively, shall  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  half  the 
duty  IJiat  would  be  chargeable  on  each  and  every  material  of  which  they  ore  made  in 
its  moet  advanced  state  of  manufacture. 

Itespectfully  submitted. 

KUCHINO   AND   NOVELTT  MaNUFAOTDBBEs'   AfiSOOIATION. 

A.  H.  KuESHEEDT,  President. 


WOMEN'S  WEAB, 

[Paragraph  939.] 

A.  H.  KTTRSHEEDT,  HEW  TORK  CITY,  FOB  LACE  AHD  EKBROID- 

EST  MAHTTFACTimEBS'  ASSOCXATIOV  OF  THE  USITEI)  STATES, 
FILES  SITPPIEHENTAL  BRIEF. 

48  TO  49  Broadway, 
New  YorJc  Ciiy,  February  S,  1909. 

COHBOTTBE   OH   WaTB    AND   MeANS, 

Washirigton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  petition  aisned  by 
the  manufacturers  of  women's,  misses',  children's,  and  infants  under- 
wear, waists,  corsets,  caps,  hats,  aprons,  etc.,  which  we  are  informed 
was  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  Import- 
ers' Association;  aSio  some  of  the  letters  that  were  written  to  mem- 
bers of  said  association  (forming  part  of  Exhibit  D). 

The  gist  of  the  above  manumcturers'  petition  is  contained  in  two 
paragraphs  as  follows: 

The  exceesive  duty  on  this  clase  of  trimmings  greatly  reetricta  the  export  to  foreign 
countriee  of  the  class  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  petitioners.  The  undereigned 
manufacturers  of  women's,  misaea'  children's,  and  iufauts'  underwear,  waists,  dreeses, 
corsets,  hale,  caps,  aprons,  etc.,  further  believe  that  the  artistic  character  of  such 
goods  manufactured  in  tbia  country  is  superior  to  that  of  garments  of  similar  nature 
manufactured  in  otber  countries.  These  garments  are  composed  of  cotton  material, 
the  cotton  of  which  is  grown  in  this  country,  the  cloth  woven,  the  thread  spun,  ana 
the  buttons  manufactured  here,  and  added  to  these  advantages  are  the  more  up-to-date 
and  superior  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  with  uie  lower 
tariff  on  trimmings  the  American  manufacturere  of  such  Barmente  will  be  enabled  to 
eventually  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  ana  obtain  an  outlet  in  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world. 

The  undersigned  confidently  anticipate  from  the  rapid  growth  in  the  last  few  years 
ol  the  manufacture  in  this  count:y  of  the  garments  referred  to  that  if  the  tariff  on  laces 
and  embroideriee  should  be  considerably  reduced  the  use  of  them  would  be  increased 
to  such  on  extent  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  from  their  importation  would 
exceed  in  amount  that  which  is  now  derived  under  the  present  high  tariff. 

There  are  three  features  in  these  paragraphs: 

Firstly,  they  ask  for  a  reduction  from  60  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  to 
enable  tnem  to  export  their  goods. 

Secondly,  they  state  that  they  cotild  greatly  increase  their  business 
if  the^  had  the  rate  lowered  to  30  per  cent. 

Thirdly,  they  claim  that  the  Government  would  receive  more 
revenue  with  the  duty  cut  in  half  (that  is,  lowered  from  60  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent)  than  is  now  obtained  from  laces  and  embroideries. 
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To  the  first  point  our  answer  is,  as  your  honorable  committee  well 
knowa,  that  according  to  the  provisioDS  of  the  present  act  they  can 
obtain  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent  on  all  imported  materials  manu- 
factured into  articles  when  they  export  them. 

As  this  is  a  practicable  arrangement,  which  la  takrai  advantage  of 
by  many  maniifactiirers  in  this  country,  their  first  point  is  completely 
answered. 

Their  second  point  ia  that  they  could  do  a  greatly  increased  business 
because  of  this  reduction. 

Their  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  their  business  has  made 
great  progress  within  the  last  few  years  (they  mean  the  years  1905, 

1906,  and  1907;  1908  had  not  ended  at  the  time  they  signed  the 
petition  and  was  not  a  Tery  prosperous  year  for  them). 

Upon  referring  to  statistics  you  will  find  that  in  1889  and  1890, 
under  a  40  per  cent  rate,  there  were  less  than  JI  1,000,000  imported 
of  cotton  embroideries  and  goods  classed  with  embroideries;  in  1892 
and  1893,  under  a  60  per  rent  rate,  nearly  S25,000,000  were  imported 
of  these  goods  in  1896  and  1897,  together,  at  a  50  per  cent  rate,  the 
import  actually  dropped  off  to  about  $24,000,000;  m  1900  and  1901, 
imder  a  60  per  cent  rate,  the  imports  were  S38, 000, 000;  in  1906  and 

1907,  under  a  60  per  cent  rate,  the  imports  were  about  $73,000,000. 
Now,  during  these  last  two  years  (1900  and  1907)^  as  the  custom- 
house can  inform  you,  and  as  you  will  find  in  Special  Agent  W.  A. 
Graham  Clark^s  book,  where  the  stitch  rates  are  given,  on  page  12, 
as  follows: 
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The  highest  prices  were  paid  for  laces  and  embroideries,  and  that  b 
just  the  time  that  these  manufacturers  claim  they  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  their  business,  proving  what  we  have  always  contended, 
that  fashion  and  other  conditions,  entirely  exclusive  of  price,  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  sales  of  these  goods. 

The  statistics  of  imports  show  that  when  the  duties  were  the  lowest 
less  were  imported  and  when  the  duties  were  the  highest  the  most 
were  imported. 

Their  opinion  as  to  the  possible  increased  sales  because  of  lower 
prices  is  actually  disproved  by  these  statistics  and  their  own  admission, 
as  well  as  their  third  point,  tnat  the  revenue  to  the  Government  wuuld 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  duty  were  cut  in  half,  is  also  disproved. 

We  will  now  show  in  another  way  how  unfounded  their  opinion  is. 

Reducing  the  duty  from  60  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  would  give  these 

manufacturers  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  their  embroideries  and  laces 

mounting  to  a  percentage  equal  to  v. hat  30  is  to  160,  or  about  18  per 
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The  average  proportion  of  valueof  laces  or  embroideries  to  the  total 
ccist  of  the  garments  which  these  people  make  would  be  about  30  per 
cent.  Now,  30  per  cent  of  18  per  cent  wonld  be  51  per  cent.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  maKe  any  comment  upon  a  proposition 
tliat  by  selling  an  article  5\  per  cent  cheaper  they  could  cfouBle  their 
sales. 

Even  the  most  staple  commodity  would  not  have  its  sales  percep- 
tibly affected  if  sold  that  much  cheaper;  but  with  articles  of  fashion 
the  price  has  very  little  influence  on  the  sale;  in  fact,  a  very  serious 
fait  in  price  that  makes  an  article  common  ends  in  its  use  being  neg- 
lected for  a  period  of  time,  and  then  it  may  gradually  become  fash- 
ionable again,  but  at  a  higher  price. 

In  reference  to  the  letters  written  to  the  importers  and  forming 
part  of  Exhibit  D,  these  letters  can  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

The  one  claim  that  thev  can  buy  goods  chea))er  here. 

The  other  claim  that  the  goods  they  buy  here  are  so  inferior  that 
thev  can  not  use  them. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The  goods  which  these  manu- 
facturers Duy  so  much  cheaper  are  certainly  inferior,  because  they 
are  made  on  cheaper  cloths,  and  of  cheaper  yams,  and  with  less 
work,  so  as  to  be  a  cheapened  reproduction  of  the  imported  samples 
which  these  manufacturers  generally  submit  to  be  copied;  that  is 
why  the  better  manufacturers  of  garments  say  that  they  can  not  . 
use  the  domestic  embroideries.  If  they  wanted  to  buj-  as  article 
equal  to  the  imported  in  quality  of  cloth,  yam,  and  amount  of  work, 
it  would  cost  more  than  the  imported  goois. . 

One  manufacturer,  Mr.  A.  S.  Iserson,  writes  two  letters,  one  to 
the  Loeb  &  Schoenfeld  Company  and  the  other  to  Messra.  Levi, 
Sondheimer  &  Co.     In  the  first  letter  he  writes: 

In  answer  to  youra  of  the  2Iat  inatAnt,  would  say  I  }iave  never  been  a  large  user 
oF  domestic  embroideiy.  The  domsBtic  embroideriea  are  too  poorly  made,  and  the 
bleai'h  and  finiab  is  not  good  enough  for  my  use  in  general.  In  caaea  where  I  hmve 
used  Uie  domestic  embroideries  I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  the  same, 
even  though  the  price  waa  about  20  per  cent  cheiLper  ibaa  the  imported  embroideries. 

In  the  second  letter  he  writes  as  follows: 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  why  my  buatness  with  your  firm  has  fallen  off  bo  much 
b  comparison  with  former  yeare,  I  beg  to  state  that  thia  in  not  due  to  any  diminution 
of  my  preference  for  you,  but  lo  the  simple  fact  that  I  am  buying  most  of  the  goods 
1  need  in  business  from  domestic  manufacturers,  who  are  UDderselling  the  imported 
goods  by  a  margin  varying  from  15  to  2S  per  cent. 

In  the  first  letter  he  states  that  he  buys  no  domestic  goods,  and  in 
the  second  letter  he  claims  that  he  buys  nearly  all  domestic  goods. 

Aside  from  this  contradiction,  however,  he  states  clearly  that  the 
goods  he  buys  are  decidedly  inferior  although  cheaper. 

Probably  not  a  single  one  of  these  parties  who  vrrote  the  letters 
(Exhibit  D)  or  who  signed  the  petition  buy  direct  on  the  other  side 
from  the  manufacturers,  but  only  from  the  importers  here,  who  add 
their  profits.  A  comparison  therefore  of  prices  on  such  a  basis 
would  not  be  correct. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lace  and  Embroidert  Maxufacturers' 

Association  of  the  Ukitbd  States, 
Per  A.  H.  Kurshbedt,  President. 
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LINENS  AND  ELASTIC  DUCKS. 

HATHAR  HIRSCH,  FEW  TORK,  BECOXKEITDS  NEW  CLASSIFICA- 
TION FOR  UNENS  AND  FRENCH  ELASTIC  DUCKS. 

203  Greene  Street, 
New  York  City,  February  2^,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  our  conversation,  I  submit  to  you  some 
facts  which,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  put  before  your  com- 
mittee, I  think  that  you  will  rectify  some  of  the  errors  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill.    I  refer  especially  to  the  linen  schedule. 

Our  firm,  Joseph  Hirsch  &  Sons,  of  New  York  City,  are  manufac- 
turers and  converters  of  cotton  poods.  The  schedule  on  cotton  ^:oods 
is  all  ri^ht  as  far  as  I  know,  taking  the  last  tariff  bill  as  my  ^uide. 
But  the  linen  schedule  is  so  worded  that  goods  of  various  lunds  are 
allowed  to  come  into  our  countrj'  to  the  hurt  and  harm  of  the  cotton 
industry.  In  order  to  fully  illustrate  my  contention  I  submit  a  sam- 
ple marlted  "  No.  1 ."  This  is  an  all-cotton  cloth  made  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mills,  in  Floyd  County,  Ga. 

I  respectfully  submit  sample  marked  "2S00."  Thisisthesamecloth 
after  it  has  gone  through  the  process  of  finisliing.  It  is  used  by 
tailors  and  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  men's  antl 
women's  wear  in  general.  The  southern  people  do  not  know  what 
this  oloth  goes  into.  They  imagine  that  it  goes  for  export  to  China. 
A  great  deal  of  it  does,  but  almost  one-half  of  the  cloth  that  is  made 
by  this  mill  is  converted  and  manufactured  into  fabrics  like  inclosed 
sample,  marked  "  280U,"  and  other  fabrics  competing  with  linen  goods. 

I  furthermore  submit  for  your  kind  consideration  samples  marked 
8S04,  4900,  and  77000.     These  goods  are  all  cotton. 

I  now  submit  for  your  consideration  samples  marked  1500  V. 
1300,  and  1500  H.  These  goods  are  all  linen,  and  are  now  sent 
over  in  la^e  quantities,  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic  manu- 
factures.    There  are  no  manufacturers  of  linen  canvas  in  this  country. 

To  illustrate  my  contention  further,  I  would  say  that  according 
to  the  Dingley  tariff  the  cotton  cloth  as  shown  by  sample  8804  would 
cost,  were  it  made  on  the  other  side  and  sent  to  tnis  country,  2^  cents 
per  yard,  while  the  goods  in  linen  would  only  coat  li  to  If  cents 
per  yard.  You  can  thus  see  that  the  linen  manufacturer  has  a 
chance  to  send  over,  or,  in  other  words,  slip  in  a  lot  of  goods  under 
the  loosely  worded  phrases  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  following  paragraph,  which 
appears  m  Schedule  J,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manufactures  of, 
part  of  paragraph  346: 

Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  nmie,  or  of  which  theae  BubBtancea  or  either  of 
thpui  IB  the  component  niuffirial  of  chief  value,  including  such  as  is  known  as  ahirtinK 
cloth,  weighing  less  than  four  and  one-half  ounces  pel  Bquare  vard  and  coniainiiiig 
more  than  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling, 
tliirly-live  per  centum  ad  vaiurera. 

This  statement  conflicts  with  the  statement  contained  in  the  pre- 
vious part  of  the  paragraph.  The  words  "shirting  cloth"  is  a  vague 
term  and  can  be  ajipUed  to  almost  anything.  This  cloth  should 
ronie  in  under  the  liigher  duly  as  stated  in  paragraph  346.     The 
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very  fact  that  any  importer  who  would  call  a  fabric  "Bhirting  cloth" 
would  be  entitled  to  get  the  goods  in  under  the  lower  duty. 

I  furthermore  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  entire 
schedule  there  is  nothing  said  about  labor,  such  as  dyeing,  finishing, 
tenteriog,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  necessary  to  perfect  these  fabrics. 
You  wilfnote  that  in  the  cotton  schedule  all  these  points  are  covered. 

In  paragraph  332  of  Schedule  J,  which  reads  as  follows — 

Flax  rill  netting,  neta,  webs,  aod  seinea  ahall  pay  the  samB  dutv  per  pound  as  ia 
impoaea  in  this  scnedule  upon  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord,  of  whicn  they  are  made, 
tnd  in  addition  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem — 

Tou  will  see  how  the  words  netting,  nets,  webs,  can  be  used  to  con- 
trovert the  meaning  of  this  par^raph  and  admit  to  our  country  on 
ft  lower  duty  just  such  goods  as  IsuDmit  samples  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Unen-eoods  schedule, 
or  rather  all  linen  goods,  be  placed  on  the  same  schedule  as  the  cot- 
ton goods,  or  even  somewhat  higher,  so  that  we  will  not  be  forced  to 
compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
where  goods  of  which  I  have  submitted  samples  1500  V,  1300  and 
1500  H  are  made,  and  that  it  specially  and  specifically  be  stated  that 
goods  known  as  French  elastic  ducks,  which  have  been  tentered,  and 
paddings  used  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  women's  garmwits 
be  classed  separately  and  not  put  in  the  general  list  of  woven  fabrics. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  very 
courteous  treatment. 

I  remain,  with  best  regards,  Nathan  Hirscq. 


lATHAS  HISSCH,  HEW  TORE  CITT,  SUBHITS  AH  EZPLAHATOST 
LETTEH  IS  WHICH  HE  BEFEBS  TO  FOBEION  WAGES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  22,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Fayne, 

Ohawman  OommiUee  on  Ways  and  Mearis,  ' 

WashingUm,  D,  C. 

Mt  Dbas  Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter  of  to-day,  which  I  left  with 
samples,  I  would  say  that  I  omitted  to  say  in  that  letter  the  reason 
vhy  we  were  selling  these  goods  just  now,  and  that  is  that  flax  at  the 
present  time  is  very  high,  owing  partly  to  the  Japanese-Russian  war, 
which  took  a  large  number  of  peasants  away  from  the  fields,  added  to 
the  partial  crop  failure  of  the  year  before.  But  I  assure  you  that 
under  normal  circumstances  the  foreigner  would  be  able  to  swamp  us 
uith  his  linen  elastic  canvases,  paddings,  etc. 

You  have  no  idea  how  poorly  the  weavers  who  weave  these  goods 
are  paid.  The  laborer  in  Scotland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland,  where  these 
goods  are  made,  is  very  poorly  paid  compared  to  ours. 

If  you  permit  me  to  suggest,  I  would  say  that  no  linen  goods, 
or  muon  goods,  which  means  cotton  and  linen,  should  be  permitted 
to  come  into  our  country  under  a  duty  of  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Kindly  pardon  my  letter,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  am  actuated  by 
other  than  selfish  motives. 

Thanking  you  again  for  jour  very  courteous  treatment,  I  am, 
with  best  regards, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Nathan  Hifts^^^-^QJjj 
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JUTE  MANUFACTURES. 

THE  AHE&ICAV  H&SJJFACTUXISQ  COHPAITT,  BBOOKLYV,  N.  T., 
SUBMITS  STATEHEVT  BELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  OV  TUTE  ROFS, 
TWIVES,  AKS  BAOonra. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Fehruary  2,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  \Ieans, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  November  IS  we  joined  in  the  submission  of  a 
brief  presentation,  calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  this  industry. 
The  below  is  an  ampliiication  of  our  proposition. 

The  American  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  and  began 
business  in  1889.  The  present  paid  in  capital  of  the  company  is 
$6,000,000,  and  is  the  largest  single  employer  of  labor  in  the  city  of 
New  York  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

The  company  manufactures  three  distinct  lines  of  goods. 

First.  Manila  and  sisal  rope  and  cordage  to  the  extent  of  about 
30,000,000  pounds  per  year  of  a  value  at  present  market  prices  of 
about  S2,100,00a. 

Second.  Jute  twines  and  specialties  to  the  extentof  about  30,000,000 
pounds  per  year  of  a  present  market  value  of  about  $1,600,000. 

Third.  Jute  bagging  for  covering  cotton  bales  to  the  extent  of 
about  45,000,000  yarcb  per  year  of  a  present  market  value  of  about 
$3,000,000. 

Roughly,  45  per  cent  of  the  business  in  value  is  bagging  for  cotton 
and  55  per  cent  cordage  and  twines  of  various  kinds. 

These  goods  are  dutiable  under  different  sections  and  at  difierent 
rates. 

Cables  and  cordage  of  manila,  sisal,  and  other  hard  fibers  under 
paragraph  329  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

We  have  suggested  to  the  committee,  in  a  memori^  presented  by 
Col.  E.  D.  Metcalf,  of  Auburn,  that  this  rate  be  reduced  to  three- 
fourths  cent  pef  pound,  or  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  under  the 
present  rate.  Inasmuch  as  the  raw  material  for  these  goods  comes 
more  cheaply  to  the  United  States  than  to  other  countries,  and  as 
the  competition  is  all  European  or  Canadian,  and  the  manutacturers 
emplov  white  labor  exclusively,  this  three-fourths  cent  per  pound 
should  be  sufficient. 

Jute  twines  and  cordage  of  the  kind  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany, being  made  from  yams  720  feet  to  the  pound  and.  under,  are 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  present  tariff,  and  are  dutiable  under 
the  basket  clause,  paragraph  347,  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  have  written  a  clause,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Smith,  of  the  Smith  and  Dove  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  suggesting  that  jute  yam,  720  feet  to  the  pound  and  under, 
and  goods  made  therefrom,  be  made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  s(l 
valorem,  or  a  reduction  of  one-third  from  the  existing  rate.  Here, 
again,  the  competition  is  with  European  labor,  and  30  per  cent  on 
the  manufactured  goods,  including  both  raw  material  and  labor, 
should  give  sufficient  protection. 

Baggmg  for  cotton  is  dutiable  under  paragraph  344  at  six-tenths 
cent  per  square  yard,  which  rate  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the 
difference  between  the  w^es  paid  in  the  United  States  and  those 
paid  in  the  jute  mills  of  India,  from  which  point  the  chief  foreign 
competition  now  comes. 
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Formerly  burlap^,  bags,  sackiiig,  and  various  other  forms  of  jute 
goods  were  woven  in  this  country.  The  Chelsea  Mills  and  the  Planet 
Mills  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Brooklyn;  the  Dolphin  jute  mills, 
of  P&terson  N.  J. ;  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston; 
uid  several  other  concerns  made  a  variety  of  plain  woven  iute 
fabrics.  With  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  last  of  these  had 
to  discontinue  this  work.  The  Dingley  rate  (par.  341)  of  five- 
eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  not  sufficient 
protection  against  Calcutta,  and  none  of  this  manufacturing  is  no.w 
done  in  this  countir. 

The  baling  industry  is  the  sole  survivor  of  all  the  weavers  of 
plain  jute  goodiB,  and  it  seems  hard  that  it  should  not  receive  sufficient 
protection  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  at  least  continue  in  business. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  the  rate  of  duty  of  six-tenths 
cent  per  square  yard  was  not  sufhcient  to  cover  the  then  difference 
between  the  Calcutta  wage  cost  and  that  in  this  country,  but  as  the 
bagging  business  was  thoroughly  established  here  and  the  jute  mills 
in  India  did  not  then  have  special  machinery  for  its  production  the 
importation  at  first  increased  slowlv.  Since  that  time  other  elements 
have  come  into  the  situation,  and  the  present  duty  does  not  more 
than  cover  one-third  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  and 
delivery  between  Calcutta  and  the  southern  markets  of  this  country, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  business  is  rapidly  and  surely  being 
transferred  to  India. 

The  yearly  average  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  American  manu- 
factures of  bagging  nas  in  twelve  years  fallen  off  about  10  per  cent, 
while  the  average  cotton  crop  and  consequent  consumption  oi  bagging 
has  increased  about  20  per  cent,  the  difference  of  about  30  per  cent 
being  made  up  by  importations  chiefly  from  India,  The  baggii^ 
imported  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  reached  19,000,000  square 
yards,  and  in  1908,  16,350,000  square  yards;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  bagging  in  this  country  for  1907  and  1908  were  not 
sufficiently  profitable  to  pay  3  per  cent  per  annum  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  that  business. 

At  this  time  the  business  is  threatened  with  entire  destruction,  and 
the  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  This  company  has  since  its  beginning 
maintained  an  exceedingly  elaborate  and  accurate  system  of  cost 
sheets,  most  of  which  are  now  available  for  comparison. 

Attached  marked  "Exhibit  A"  is  an  exhibit  of  rate  of  wages  paid 
per  week  in  Brooklyn,  showing  sixty-hour  average  of  $5,66  in  1898 
and  fifty-seven  hour  average  of  $8.11  in  1908,  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent  in  wages  with  5  per  cent  decrease  in  hours  in  ten  years. 

Exhibit  B  shows  the  cost  per  100  yards  in  three  different  cities  of 
mill  labor  and  mill  supplies,  chiefly  composed  of  labor.  The  increase 
in  these  items  is  37  per  cent.  In  the  endeavor  to  maintain  our  busi- 
ness we  have  reduced  the  yards  of  yam  per  yard  of  bagging  20  per 
cent,  thus  cutting  labor  cost  by  making  inferior  goods.  The  real 
advance  in  wages  per  equal  unit  of  production  was  57  per  cent.  The 
loss  of  efficiency  is  accounted  for  by  the  poorer  skill  of  the  opOTatives, 
This  results  from  the  passage  by  the  different  States  of  child-labor 
laws,  making  it  so  that  we  do  not  now  employ  any  person  under  16 
years  of  age. 

Pormerfy  our  female  employees  were  recruited  by  hiring  girls  14 
years  old  or  thereabouts.  r-  ,  ,  ,1., 
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These  girls  worked  an  avera|;e  of  five  years  or  until  about  19  ;eus 
old,  when  they  generally  married. 

Now,  we  first  employ  a  girl  when  16  and  on  the  average  she  only 
stays  three  years,  or  until  19.  .  In  each  case  the  first  year  is  abeorb«l 
in  training  and  is  a  loss  and  expense  to  us.  As  a  consequence  we  now 
only  average  two  years'  work  from  our  skilled  women,  whereas  six, 
ei^t,  and  ten  years  ago  we  averaged  four  years,  or  twice  as  long. 

In  addition,  16  years  old  is  too  late  in  life  to  begin  to  acquire  the 
greatest  skill  in  any  textile  work. 

Exhibit  C  shows  total  cost  of  manufacturing  and  distributing,  ex- 
clusive of  raw  materials  and  freisrht,  during  the  years  1907  and  1903. 

The  actual  increase  in  cost  of  all  items  from  1898  to  1908  is  nearly 
one  full  cent  per  yard. 

Exhibit  D  shows  the  relative  value  of  jute  butts  and  bagging  for 
ten  years. 

To  show  Calcutta  wages  we  attach  report  of  Consul-General 
Michael,  marked  "Exhibit  E,"  showing  aver^;e  present  wages  in  ft 
Calcutta  jute  mill  to  be  about  $2.25  per  month,  or  less  than  9  cents 
per  day  per  individual. 

We  also  attach  copy  of  letter  from  Mai,  Charles  E.  Pearce,  sub- 
sequently a  Member  of  Congress  from  Jlissouri,  marked  "Exhibit 
Fj  written  to  us  thirteen  years  ago.  In  this  letter  that  gentleman, 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  our  mills  and  methods,  and  a  larirc 
investment  in  our  stock,  warned  us  that  we  would  be  forced  out  of 
business  unless  protected  by  a  tariff. 

That  the  rate  of  wages  in  Calcutta  has  not  materially  chanjioil 
since  the  date  of  Major  Pearce's  letter  is  shown  by  the  report  o( 
Consul-General  Michael,  which  is  dated  June  17, 1907  (in  Exhibit  El. 

Based  on  our  experience  of  the  past  twelve  years  and  as  set  out  in 
papers  attached,  we  believe  that  the  difference  in  cost  between  maou- 
.  racturing  bagging  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  United  States  and 
in  India  is  at  least  the  rate  of  duty  that  was  effective  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  namely,  1-jV  cents  per  square  yard. 

If  it  is  desired  to  examine  more  fully  into  this  matter,  this  com- 
pany will  cheerfully  submit  its  figures  or  cost  to  any  expert  suggested 
and  will  pay  all  expenses  of  such  examination. 
Kespectfully, 

The  American  Manufacturing  Compant, 
By  John  M.  Mauet,  Assieiavi  Secretary. 
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by  Consul-General  William  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta: 

PncticaJly  all  the  jute  exjported  from  India  pasaee  through  the  port  of  Calcutta. 
During  the  calendar  year  1906  the  value  of  jute  and  jute  manufoctuies  declared  at 
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tbis  consuUte-geaeral  for  export  to 
ba«B,  12,040,234;  f^nny  doth,  (19,81 
reiectioDB,  $3,071,56.). 

The  ConunerciBJ  lutetlii^iice  Department,  in  ite  retunie  Bhoving  the  aea-bomt 
trade  of  British  India  for  the  year  1906,  gives  the  ezporte  from  Calcutta  to  the  TJuited 
States  as  follows:  Gunny  ba^,  13,079,600,  valued  at  S719,330;  gunny  cloth,  492.785,4-20 
yzda,  valued  at  117,328,930;  raw  jute,  248,406,256  pounds,  valued  at  99,390,005; 
total,  $27,438,265,  or  $3,271,161  leas  than  the  figuree  recorded  in  the  couBulate-genenl, 
which  are  based  on  the  invoices  covering  all  jute  and  jute  manufactures  shipped  frtm 
Calcutta  to  the  United  Slatea,  and  must  be  accepted  as  correct. 
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The  normal  area  of  juW  cultivation  in  Bengal  embraces  2,470,000  acres,  which 

Seld  on  an  average  three  bales  of  400  pounds  each  to  the  acre,  or  7,410,000  balea. 
lot'h  liehar,  Aaeam,  and  Nepal  produce  90,000  bales,  making  the  U>tal  production 
in  east  and  west  Beogsl  7,500,000  bales.  The  looms  at  work  in  Bengal  and  theit 
increase  since  1877  were  as  tollows:  1877,4,163;  1895,8,841;  1901,15,336;  1904,19.901; 
1905,  21,318;  1906,23,884;.  Of  the  last,  11,119  were  sacking  looms  &nd  12,765  hwxisa 
looms.  There  are  probably  125.000  persone  employed  in  and  about  the  mills.  Wiik 
the  labor  employed  the  average  output  per  week  for  each  loom  amounts  to  about 
14,000  pounds  of  goods.  In  the  campaign  for  the  year,  fifty  weeks,  the  production 
being  31i  tons  per  loom  per  year,  or  a  total  of  750,000  tons,  means  a  consumption  of 
3,750,000  bales. 

I  visited  the  modem  Kinnison  miU,  which  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  the  iatert 
machinery  made  in  England.  It  has  650  looms  and  produces  18,000  Ions  of  bus 
and  hessian  cloth  in  fifty  weeks.     This  mill  employs  4,000  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  wages  paid  to  men  in  the  mills  range  from  $2  to  $3  per  month,  women  from 
$1.50  to  $2,  and  boj-s  and  girls  from  SI  to  SI. 75.  Theee  people  subsist  principally  ra 
rice  and  ve^tablet  made  up  in  the  form  of  curry,  whicn  is  a  peppery  and  sweetiili 
"■"' '  — e  and  vegetables,  with  now  and  then  chicken,  du»,  or  gO»t  meat. 
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Tbey  kU  cbeiv  betel  nut  constantly  m  a  stimulant.  They  eat  two  meals  a  day  ai 
1  rule,  one  before  b^inning  work  and  one  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  The  men 
ud  boye  wear  breechclouts,  or  dhooties,  and  the  women  and  girls  saris,  which  con- 
in  ol  40  yards  of  thin  muslin  wrapped  inapeculiarway  about  the  loine  and  ehoulden, 


The  people  of  a  mill,  oi  sevetal  mills  if  the  mille  are  nearly  located  together,  occupy  a 
village,  which  is  made  up  oC  huts  made  of  mud,  bricks,  and  palm  leaves  woven  into 
(lieets  and  tacked  onto  bamboo  poles.  All  are  thatched  with  a  long  tough  giast)  u»cd 
thitnvhout  India  for  covering  buta  and  bun^lows,  and  wbicb  makes  a  tight,  cool,  and 
durable  roof.  The  floor  is  made  of  clay  tamped  down  hard,  which  makes  a  very  good 
Soor.  On  this  floor  is  spread  in  places  matting  made  of  bamboo  grass.  On  this  matting 
many  of  the  nativee  throw  down  a  cotton  blanket,  or  possibly  a  thin  mattress,  for  beds. 
Some  have  a  rude  bed  made  of  four  posts  16  inches  high,  with  croeahead  and  aide 
pi«cefl,  pinned  t«eetber  and  then  cnsscrossed  with  bed  cords.  There  may  be  a  few 
rude  benches,  but  little  or  no  other  furniture  is  to  be  seen  in  thebuls.  The  natives  eat 
on  the  floor,  squatted  around  a  pot  or  can  containing  the  food.  The  men  and  boys  eat 
firat  and  the  women  and  giiU  afterwards,  taking  what  is  left.  The  mode  of  life  is 
thoroughly  primitive.  No  knives,  spoons,  or  forks  are  used  in  eating,  the  fingers 
aoswenng  all  purposee.  Each  Indian  is  ambitious  to  own  a  brass  jug  or  pot,  and  these 
biassee  are  h^ded  down  as  heirlooms  and  are  held  as  almost  sacred  in  poascesions. 
They  are  kept  bright  by  scouring  tiiem  with  mud  and  water.  After  a  me&l  the  brasses 
that  have  been  used  in  any  way  are  taken  out  in  the  street,  where  the  women  or  men, 
as  the  case  may  be,  squat  on  the  ground  and  rub  them  with  the  dust  and  water. 


I  by  the  cheapest  paid  labor  on  earth,  and  which  could  be  made  by  mill  labor  in 
the  Umled  States.  We  are  buying  $8,7ST,4g5  worth  of  raw  jute  annually  and  manu- 
facturing it  into  cloth.  Why  not  buy  as  much  raw  jute  as  we  need  and  manufacture 
it  into  cloth  and  bi^7  This  would  give  additional  employment  to  our  own  people 
and  keep  the  profits  at  home. 

It  would  be  still  better  to  encourage  the  growth  of  ramie  on  the  lands  going  to  waste 
in  the  Philippines,  where  that  fiber  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  Tnua  we  would 
be  absolutely  independent  in  respect  to  bass  for  use  in  handling  our  floor,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  other  commodities.  Since  the  process  of  cheaply  de^mming  ramie 
has  been  discovered  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  holding  back  in  the 
cultivation  of  ramie  on  an  extensive  scale. 

[Eight  illusliationa  accompanied   Consul-Geneial  Michael's  repiOTt,   five  showing 


of  the  jute  mills,  one  showir^  the  landing  of  iut .  . 
boats,  and  the  other  two  groups  of  the  mill  operatives.    All  are  filea  in  the  Bureau 
ol  Manufacturefi.] 

Exhibit  F. 

Caicotta,  February  9,  7895. 
Tbe  Ambiucan  HANUFACTDRiNa  Company. 

Gentlbh en;  The  length  of  this  letter  will  preclude  my  writing  at  this  time  about 
the  incidents  of  my  trip,  and  will  therefore  devote  my  time  and  space  to  the  jute  busi* 
nen  IB  1  have  seen  and  studied  it. 

Jute  is  raised  almost  wholly  in  the  Bengal  district.  The  greater  portion  is  raised 
by  small  binnerB  and  in  comparatively  small  lots — in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cafes 
in  lots  as  small  as  a  maund  (84  jxiunde).  They  can  store  uiis  away  in  a  small  space 
and  keep  it  for  an  indefinite  time.  If  the  price  in  the  Indian  markets  is  too  low 
they  will  hold  it  hack  until  the  oncoming  crop  makes  the  hopes  of  a  rise  a  vain  one, 
then  it  wiU  come  out.  It  is  almost  always  found,  il  prices  advance,  that  a  creat  denl  of 
jute  will  appear  that  was  never  expected.  In  jute  farming,  everybody  of  the  family 
"iwks,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  weeding  is,  I  think,  done  almost  wholly  by 
the  women  and  children.  The  ground  is  broken  up  in  the  winter,  seedinz  begins  with 
the  fiiat  rains,  early  in  March,  and  the  crop  is  harvested  in  July.  Then  they  sow  rice, 
peax,  or  something  that  will  enable  them  to  get  two  crops  in  twelve  montlin  oft  the 
■une  land.  A  vast  amount  of  the  tilln)'le  land  of  India,  particularly  in  Bengal,  \i> 
oBDed  by  the  common  people.    They  hold  under  a  sort  of  perpetual  lea'ie.-    ' 
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many  men  who  work  ftbout  in  cities  buy  Und  willi  their  Mvings,  Mid  evoituaUy  either 
go  to  it  or  rent  it. 

Thelowextsmdeeof  biredfarmlftborwillworlcfor2or3Biinasperday(4  toScenlH^.  I 
have  myself  heretofore  been  in  error  about  the  cutting  of  the  butts  from  the  }ute. 
The  whole  thing  ia  mtted  and  decorticated  t^^tber,  ana  in  that  form  it  is  first  loowly 
baled  (largely  of  a  maund  weight)  and  bought  by  upcountry  agents.  Ralli,  for 
inetance,  will  Bend  their  buyers  upcountry  to  buy  the  production  of  certain  diBtricta. 
This  jute  goes  to  their  upcountry  presses,  where  the  jute  ia  loosely  compressed,  and 
comi-a  down  here,  where  it  ia  opened  up,  sorted,  the  butts  cut  off,  and  the  jute  grad*^ 
and  baled  for  home  or  export  sale.  The  cutlinga  are  aCterwarda  assorted,  graded,  and 
baled.  This  work  ia  all  done  by  natives,  under  native  management.  The  native 
manaEers  receive  so  much  forao  murh,  and  hire  their  own  men.  They  are  held  reapon- 
aibie  for  grades  (length,  finene^,  quality,  and  color)  and  of  course  throw  the  responsi- 
bility back  on  the  men.  By  this  syatem  all  the  people  in  a  press  worka  acquire  ^kill 
aod  activity,  being  paid  accordiu);  to  work  done.  Tneee  men  earn  about  5  anuas  per 
day.  The  stuff  is  brought  to  thtf  river  in  huge  flatboata.  A  very  great  portion  conif« 
down  in  bhure — boats  about  half  the  capacity  of  a  caital  boat,  and  a  great  deal  comn 
down  in  dingres,  a  small  boat  that  carries  a  good  big  load. 
The  jute  of  various  dii'tricta  ia  kept  separate  on  account  of  variations  in  quality  and 
color  and  length,  and  the  difference  arising  from  different  wjils  and  conditions. 

AU  juto  bales  are  handled  eicluaively  by  men;  three  men  carry  a  400-pound  bale 
any  distance  on  their  headn,  moving  ia  step.  A  maund  is  c^neralty  considered  a  head 
loa<l  for  one  mati.  Primitive  as  this  seems,  the  manager  told  me  that  it  was  cheapiT 
than  trucking  by  hand  or  team. 

I  may  s'Ate  cenerally  that  I  am  surprised  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  fine 
eqiiipmciit  of  these  mills  and  their  adaptation  to  the  working  of  low  grade?  of  jute  and 
of  bull.-'.  They  are  cutting  tremendously  into  the  trade  of  Dundee,  and  the  t'alcuita 
manufucturera  with  whom  I  have  talked  are  themt<elves  perfectly  coolident  that 
wiiliin  a  lew  years  they  will  powe^  the  field  as  against  Dundee,  They  are  t«lkin^- 
about  increasing  their  capacities,  and  are  making,  I  think,  much  more  money  than 
they  are  willing  to  admit. 

My  own  examinations  of  their  machinery,  appliances,  systems,  fuel,  and  water  ro'I, 
labor  and  oflice  cost,  shippiii);  facilities,  freigtit,  etc.,  lea'd  me  to  eav  without  hetiita- 
tion  that  Calcutta  can  malce  (and  sell  right  in  Liverpool)  Hessians,  Durlap,  all  sort  i-f 
packin<r  and  sackings,  and  allwirtsof  manufactured  bags  at  prices  which  Dundee  can't 
touch  without  loss,  and  still  make  good  money. 

When  I  was  in  Dundee  the  manager  of  the  great  Cox  Bros,  concern  felt  confident 
that  making  a.*  they  do  high-grade  stulf ,  such  as  carpetings,  rugs,  and  alt  that  cla^ 
of  tine  jute  work,  they  were  safe  aminst  the  Calcutta  competition.  I  laughed  at  him 
then,  and  I  lind  that  my  laugh  was  well  taken.  On  yesterday  I  sawapieceof  thelir>t 
carpet  run  ol  a  Calcutta  mill.  It  was  an  experimental  out-turn,  and  it  was  a  tip  !<•]• 
piece  of  work  and  good  enough  to  put  into  the  market.  This  shows  that  they  r-.ic 
make  the  Cox  class  of  goods,  and  are  really  getting  into  shape  to  do  it.  There  ii>  only 
one  ('.alciitta  mill  working  ni[;ht  shifts  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  the  excitement 
kicked  up  in  England  and  Scotland  over  this  proposition  diows  how  strong  the  appre- 
hension is  that  they  will  lose  their  jute  manufacture.  This  they  are  sure  to  do,  wfaeth'-r 
the  Calcutta  mills  work  at  night  or  not,  .\fy  own  belief,  founded  on  what  I  have  se<'r.. 
is  that  it  is  absolutely  imiKii<.~ible  for  Scotland  to  hold  even  the  EnglL'h  home  raarkt-t 
against  the  com])fitition  of  Calcutta,  and  I  doubt  very  much  it  it  can  be  done  by  ar.y 
country  in  the  world  without  the  intervention  of  a  protective  tariff  or  prohibitive 
legislation  applied  direetiv  to  the  subject.  Let  uc  look  back  into  the  ground  of  thi' 
belief  by  a  study  of  the  indian  mills.  Begin  with  the  wages.  Every  jute  mil]  in 
Calcutta  is  operated  by  enlircly  native  labor.  A  mill  of  600  looms  has  a  Scotch  or 
Englir'h  manager,  Scotch  or  Krii;li.-h  eneineer.  and  Scotch  or  English  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  the  number  of  about  five.  Everything  else  from  top  to  bottom,  inclusive  of 
the  mill  ofiice  furce,  is  nati\'c.  So  also  every  clerk,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  ant^indei'd 
all  the  town  otlice  force  is  uative  except  the  chief  mana^r  and  two  or  three  asAst&nw 

WAOBB 

The  coolies  who  "tote"  and  handle  bales  earn  about  66  cents  per  week. 
The  butt  openers  will  earn  (Hi  cent"  per  week. 
The  separators  and  graders  SO  to  80  cents  j>er  week. 
The  feeders  Ui  the  sofliMiem  12  cents  a  day. 
The  card  feeders  12  cent."  per  day. 
The  shippers  earn  from  ■jO  to  SO  cents  per  week. 

The  doilers— these  are  mostly  liille  bovs  from  7  to  10  years  old,  and  they  work  like 
lightning— fully  equal  to  ours  it  not  fa?ior.     These  little  chaps  get  3  to  4  cents  per  dav. 
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Curien  uid  creel  winden  from  24  to  50  cents  per  week. 

WotveiB  11  per  week  for  an  average  of  230  yards  per  day. 

ReeleiB  &bout  SO  cents  per  week. 

Bag  eewer  {sewing  by  loachine  1,400  sacks  per  day)  eanis  68  cents  per  week. 

Bag  hemmer  will  earn  40  hi  50  cents  per  week. 

Man  who  carries  sacks  to  sewer  50  csnla  per  week. 

Machinists  and  lathe  workera  24  to  28  cents  per  dav. 

Eogineer  and  asaialants,  mill-office  clerks,  and  bookkeepers  from  |6.60  to  $16.50  pet 
month. 

Timekeepers  16  to  20  rupees  per  month.     ($5  to  $6.60.) 

Of  medium  grade  Hessian  a  weaver  will  take  ofi  from  230  to  300  yards  jper  day 
(6  a,  m.  to6  p.  m.  or  sunrise  to  sunset).  They  are  paid  by  piece  work.  Their  lowest 
eamjn^aa  reported  atdiCTerent  mills  is  $1  per  week,  and  tnehighest  is  tl.G5perweek. 
There  is  another  class  of  worken^ — women  who  do  hand  sewirig  on  bt^,  and  who 
within  certain  limitations  come  and  go  pretty  much  as  they  please.  They  work  by 
the  piece  and  earn  about  50  cents  per  week. 

An  aggr^ate  jute  crop  of  four  and  one-half  million  bales  is  a  good  crop  (so  con- 
sidered). Of  this  aggregate  one  and  one-half  million  bales  are  used  in  Calcutta  or 
India  mills.  Two  and  a  half  million  bales  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  I  suppose  the 
balance  to  America. 

Freight  on  machinery  from  London  to  Calcutta  is  20  shillings  per  ton. 

I  was  ven*  much  impressed  by  the  extreme  youth  of  the  spinners — boys  not  ovw 
13  years  old  spin  on  both  tjie  first  and  second  spinning  frames.  The  doSers  are  as 
young,  very  many  of  them,  as  6  years— IHtle  tots  who  don't  seem  old  enoUEb  u)  do 
anything  but  play,  and  yet  these  spinners  and  doffcrs  are  very  active,  look  healthy, 
and  work  with  great  intelligence.  So  far  as  I  can  see  they  work  as  fast  and  fiet  off 
the  frames  just  as  much  stuS  as  ours  do  in  the  same  length  of  time.  They  are  treated 
kindly,  are  boused  in  large  numbers  by  the  company  in  little  houses  or  buts  built 
in  long  rows,  for  which  the  family  pays  16  cents  per  month.  Those  who  come  from 
up-country  are  given  pass  leave  for  two  mocths  in  the  year.  The  passes  simply  insur- 
ing reemployment,  and  they  invariably  return. 

The  data  which  I  have  given  above  were  obtained  from  the  mill  manager  and 
engineer  of  the  Gourepore  Mill,  located  about  23  miles  from  Calcutta  up  the  Hoogbly 
River.  ^18  416  looms  now  working;  employe  2,700  people  of  all  kinds.  Remuxk- 
able  to  state,  the  manager  told  me  that  his  post-office  accounts  show  that  of  his  force 
1,000  people  send  Into  the  country  1,500  rupees  per  month^htch  represents  a  saving 
of  1}  rupees  per  month  average.  They  make  at  his  mill  Hessians,  burlaps,  bogs  for 
sugar,  oniona,  potatoes,  wheat,  oil  cake,  packing,  etc.  Calling  at  their  town  office, 
I  saw  the  manager  working  out  dividend  chec^  11  per  cent  on  capital,  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  would  double  their  loom  capacity  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get  tba 
machinery. 

They  have  a  good  and  quite  full  set  of  machine-shop  tools,  do  their  own  repairing, 
cut  tbeii  rolleie,  plane  ana  drill,  with  hands  who  earn  24  to  28  cents  per  day  for  best 


This  mill  Is  about  three  years  old — has  360  looms.  Fropoees  to  double  within 
eightoen  months,  employe  2,500  people  of  all  kinds,  of  which  all  but  6  (manager,  ' 
eD"i[ieer,  superintendent,  and  department  bends)  are  natives. 

They  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset — practically  twelve  hours.  Most  of  their  ma- 
chinery, including  looms  and  big  mangling  (hydraulic)  machines  were  made  by 
Urqbart,  Lindsay  &  Co.,  Dundee.  The  hydraulic  mangling  machine  is  a  splendid 
,  thing,  coating  £1,500.  They  take  oC  their  looms  of  40-inch,  8  to  10  ounces  Heeeians 
from  250  to  ^0  yards  per  day.  Their  labor  cost  in  product  is  stated  to  be  about  76 
rupees  per  ton,  equal  to  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Wages:  Master  mechanics  and  machinists — all  native — set  trom$4  to  flO  per  month. 
The  highest  skill  in  their  repair  shop  doing  the  same  class  of  work  whicn  our  bent 
machinists  do,  get  from  $8.25  to  $10  per  month.  Of  this  high  class  there  are  only  2 
to  :j  in  the  shop.  I  would  judge  that  the  average  daily  wages  of  their  machine  shop 
would  not  exceed'96.60  per  month. 

The  little  boys  who  daS  the  spinning  and  rowing  frames  are  the  most  part  under 
9  years,  and  get  20  to  33  cents  per  week.  They  work  very  fast  and  intelligently. 
The  law  forbids  working  children  under  13  more  than  six  houra  per  day.  The  prac- 
tire  is  to  work  them  two  hours  and  then  shift  off  two  hours. 

Bag  sewers  (machine)  making  grain  or  wool  sacks  turn  ofi  each  800  to  1,000  bags 
per  dav,  and  earn  about  $1  per  week. 

Bag'hemmers  turn  off  1,500  per  riay,  and  earn  about  Jl  per  week. 

Card  feeders  are  for  the  most  part  young  girls,  and  get  IScenls  per  day.      i  K_>Q|r 
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Card  tenders  (girle),  t 

Weavers  (bump)  eai 
week. 

Cop  windeiB  get  from  75  to  85  centa  per  week. 

They  pay  about  S2  per  ton  for  their  coal,  and  get  &  veiy  excelleat  quality.  They 
buy  some  aa  low  as  6  ceute  per  85  ppuads,  but  whether  it  is  relally  cheaper  than  tli'e 
h^ner  gradea  may  be  doubted.  They  have  fine  boilers,  and  uae  the  HopkinwD 
stoker  with  good  result.  They  transmit  their  power  from  their  main  wheel  by  rope 
gearing.  They  handle  sad  pile  their  jule  and  bulla  entirely  by  band — 3  men  mov- 
ing in  step,  carrying  400  pound  bales  on  their  heads.  These  men  get  about  66  ccnU 
per  week,  and  tbe  manager  saya  it  is  the  cheapeet  method. 

AH  mills  but  one  are  of  one  story,  and  all  machinery  is  on  one  floor  and  generally 
in  one  room.  Everything  is  substantial  and  very  neat  and  clean  with  plenty  of  lislit 
from  above.  Good  sanitary  arrangements.  The  people  all  look  healihy,  cheetiui, 
and  contented,  and  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  their  work  than  ours  do. 

The  manager  of  the  lower  Hooghly  Mill  is  a  Scotchman  of  ftaay  yeare'  experien(.-e, 
a  very  bright  fellow,  and  thoroughly  up  to  all  the  economies  of  manufacture,  llie 
lower  Hooghly  will  also  double  capacity.  They  don't  any  of  them  care  a  rap  about 
Dundee,  and  are  determined  to  make  Calcutta  the  leader  in  the  manu£acnire  of  inte 
goods,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  succeed  in  doing  so  within  five  yeara  if  tney 
can  get  the  necessary  machinery  within  that  time.  Dundee  aint  in  the  game — nor  i) 
Germany. 

Can  they  make  bagging? 

BAOOINQ 

Balli's  people  showed  me  two  samples  of  bagging  similar  to  the  samples  you  have 
seen.  They  say  the  Calcutta  mills  can't  make  our  cloth.  Of  courBe  I  don't  con- 
tradict this,  but  I  will  put  in  looms  like  oura  and  use  their  roving  frames,  and  with  i 
lew  incidental  chacges  I  will  make  our  cluth  exactly  aa  we  make  it. 

They  won't  make  any  in  IS95,  probably  not  189B,  but  after  1896  a  protective  tarifl 
or  bust.  They  are  now  all  busy  on  other  things  which  they  make  and  sell  at  a  good 
profit  in  enormous  quantities,  and  they  have  no  particular  object  in  bothering  about 
our  bagging.  When  they  are  largely  in  excess  of  their  market  they  will  turn  to  bagpng 
1  dioum think.  Idon'tnearofany movementtomakebaggiDgiuIS95.  '  Besidesthey 
are  in  a  considerable  extent  impresaed  with  the  probable  reimposition  of  a  protective 
tariff,  which  impression  1  am  making  as  forcible  as  possible. 

Mr.  Got,  of  Halli  Brothers,  says,  and  my  observation  confirms  it,  that  the  Calcutta 
mills  are  constantly  and  persistently  increasing  their  facilities  tor  working  low  grades, 
and  will  hereafter  be  in  the  market  against  us  for  many  brands  which  they  have  not 
heretofore  used.  I  think  this  will  be  ao.  The  market  nere  baa  advanced  20  per  cent 
in  a  (ew  daya.     Got  says  it  is  speculative  and  wil!  drop  back. 

I  don't  see  that  I  can  do  much  else  here,  and  will  leave  to-morrow  for  the  up-country. 
This  letter  is  loose  jointed  and  may  be  uoneceasarily  in  detail.  You  will  extisct  whit 
is  valuable.     Please  retain  it  or  a  copy  for  me. 

I  am,  yoiu^,  etc.,  ■  Chablbb  E.  Pkakci. 

THE   LUDLOW   (KASS.)   ICAinTFACTTTBINQ  ASSOCIATES  ASK  AS 
HTCBEASE  OF  DUTT  ON  HAHTTFACTUBES  OF  JUTE. 

Ludlow,  Mass.,  February  IS,  1909 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  general  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  downward,  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates  present  this 
statement  sliowing  why  the  jute  industry  should  receive  special 
consideration. 

In  our  memorial  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  have  advised 
a  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax  where 
we  compete  with  English  and  European  mills.  But  in  respect  to 
jute  manufactured  in  Calcntta  we  feel  that  conditions  are  peculiar, 
m  that  we  come  into  competition  with  Asiatic  labor  as  does  no  other 
manufacturin<{  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Jute  is  a  long  vegetable  fiber,  tlie  chpupest  commercial  fiber  in  the 
world.     It  is  grown  in  India  only.     The  chief  products  of  jute  and 
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the  avenge  duties  levied  on  eorCh  under  the  present  Ignited  States 
tariff  durmg  the  fiscal  year  ld07-8  are  shown  on  the  following  page. 

The  fabrication  of  iute  was  first  begun  in  Dundee,  which  for  many 
veais  held  a  monopoly  of  this  form  of  manufacture,  and  is  still  the 
lai^est  center  of  manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  Calcutta. 
According  to  Consular  and  Trade  Report  No.  3302,  of  October  12, 
1908,  the  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the  jute  industry  are  Cal- 
cutta, Dxmdee,  Dunkirk,  Hamburg,  Vienna,  Turin,  Brooklyn,  and 
Ludlow,  Mass.  But  Calcutta  oversnadows  them  all,  and  it  is  against 
the  competition  from  this  source  that  the  American  jute  mills  most 
need  tariff  protection. 

The  American  mills  have  in  Dundee  a  competitor  paying  less 
than  one-half  the  American  rate  of  wages.  The  machinery  used  in 
the  American  mills  is  from  the  same  English  shops  as  the  Dundee 
machinery;  but  the  machinery  and  machme  supplies  imported  into 
the  United  States  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

Egulvalsnt 
Bd  vakiram 
duty  190T-S. 

foundatL 

Preaent  duty— 

Not  exc«ediiw  60  inches  wide,  weighing  not  leae  than  6  ouncee  per 
square  yam,  and  not  exceedii^  30  threads  to  the  square  iuch, 
counting  WEirp  utd  filling,  }  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  («at 

(paregraph  341) 

If  excoeding  30  and   not  exceeding  55  threads  to  the  square,  { 

inch  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  (pa,m);raph  341) 

All  otheiB  not  speeially  provided  for  {paragraph  347) 

Grain  saoke,  present  duly,  made  of  burlap  of  einglo  jute  yair- 
""  ■'        '    ■  '     '     -     -----     -  '  filiin 


if  carpets,  being  used  aa  foundation  on 


Jute  ^am  (used  in  manumct 
which  to  weave  the  wool)i 
Present  duty — 

Not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  1  cent  per  pound  and  10  per 

cent  {paragraph  328) 22. 31 

If  finer  Qian  five  lea  or  number,  35  percent  (pangtapb  328) 35.00 

Twinee  and  cordage,  not  specially  provided  lor  (paragraph  347) 45.00 

Bagging  lor  coveringcotlon,preBantduty,,'5centperBquaje  yards  (paragraph 

344) 9.47 

Note  the  duties  of  46  per  cent  aeseaeed  on  jute  manufactures  coming  under  the 
omnibus  clauses,  as  compared  with  the  duties  levied  on  jute  yam,  22.31  per  cent, 
and  bogging,  9.47,  these  two  items  constituting  80  per  cent  of  our  product. 

This  Dundee  competition  is  similar  to  that  met  by  other  American 
industries,  and  against  which  others  have  a  protection  of  from  35  per 
cent  upward,  as  compared  with  less  than  10  per  cent  protection  to 
American  manufacturers  of  jute  bagging  for  cotton. 

In  Calcutta,  now  the  greatest  jute  manufai-.turing  center  of  the 
worid,  the  American  mills  compete  with  a  rival  much  more  dangerous 
than  Dundee.  The  Calcutta  mills  are  situated  alongside  the  exporting 
press  houses,  on  tidewater,  at  the  port  of  shipment.  They  can  buy 
their  jute  as  it  is  received  loose  from  the  upcountry  farms,  thussaviug 
the  cost  of  export  pauking.  The  Calcutta  manufacturers  can  also  buy 
from  week  to  week,  as  their  needs  req\iire,  and  can  select  their  jule 
nuiBt  carefully.  Tliey  do  not  have  to  buy  on  the  mark  alone,  nor  long 
in  advance  in  order  to  be  sure  of  supplies, 

Tlieir  mill  buildings  are  of  the  best,  and  are  equipped  with  the  best 
English  machinery,  imported  free  of  duty.  The  cost  of  the  plant  is 
about  one-third  less  than  that  of  an  American  mill,  r   i     i     v.  ■OO'^K' 
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These  mills  are  largely  owned  by  Dundee  maDufacturers,  who  find 
their  Calcutta  mills  more  protitaDle  than  those  of  Dundee;  and  in 
consequeuce  Calcutta  has  ^wn  at  the  expense  of  Dundee. 

These  Calcutta  mills  are  managed  by  the  most  experienced  Gngliiih 
managers,  while  the  working  people  are  paid  less  than  one-tenth  the 
wages  paid  in  America,  in  some  cases  as  low  as  6  or  7  cents  a  day; 
and  yet,  according  to  all  accounts,  they  are  very  efficient  workers. 

In  manufactunng  bagging  we  use,  per  unit  of  productiou,  the 
same  number  of  operatives  as  are  required  in  the  Dundee  mills. 

Sir  John  Leng,  in  hia  letters  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  written  in 
1905  (pp.  S2  and  99),  estimated  that  one-third  more  hands  are 
required  in  the  Calcutta  mills  than  are  required  in  the  Dundee  mills 
per  unit  of  production.  On  this  basis,  if  this  is  correct,  we  figure 
that  in  manufacturing  our  average  yearly  product  of  20,000,000 
yards  of  bagging  (45  inches  wide)  we  have  to  pay  in  wages  alone 
about  3175,000  more  than  the  Calcutta  mills  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  same  work.  This  is  equal  to  seven-eighths  cent  per  yard,  or 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  more  than  the  duty  assessed  on  imported 
bagging. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  to  contend  not  only  against  these 
advant^es  of  location,  cheaper  plant,  and  exceedingly  low  labor 
cost,  but  he  is  also  handicapped  by  certain  limitations  put  on  him 
by  the  laws  of  his  own  State  or  the  United  States. 

SHORTER   HOURS   AND    RESTRICTED   TIME    IN    AMERICAN    HILLS. 

In  Massachusetts,  factory  work  by  women  and  children  is  re- 
restricted  to  fifty-eight  hours  a  week,  and  is  permitted  only  between 
the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  In  Calcutta,  while  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  women  and  children  are  employed  are  no  longer 
than  with  us,  women  are  allowed  to  work  nights,  so  that  Calcutta 
mills  regularly  run  two  shifts,  or  fourteen  hours,  instead  of  nine 
hours,  as  with  us,  thus  materially  reducing  their  capital  and  general 
expense  account.  At  times  they  run  tlu'ee  shifts,  or  twenty-two 
hours. 

Restriction  of  child  labor. — Many  of  the  operations  of  jute  manu- 
facturing can  be  done  as  well  by  children  as  by  adults,  and  to  become 
an  adept  spinner  of  yams  requires  practice  as  a  child.  Therefore 
both  in  the  matter  of  economy  and  efficiency  any  reduction  in  the 
use  of  child  labor  is  a  further  handicap  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer, and  legislation  is  continually  restricting  child  labor,  both  as 
to  the  working  age  and  hours  of  labor.  By  a  recent  Massachusetts 
law  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  are  to  be  restricted 
in  1910  to  fifty-six  a  week.  We  do  not  object  to  this  legislation.  In 
the  interests  of  our  women  and  children  we  reduced  in  1903  our 
running  time  to  fifty-five  hours  a  week,  whereas  the  State  allowed 
fifty-eight  hours.  W©  believe  that  no  manufacturer  is  doing  more 
for  the  health,  education,  and  recreation  of  his  women  and  children 
than  we  are.  Butweclaim  thatwhenlaborsatisfactorilyand econom- 
ically carried  on  by  children  of  14  years  of  age  and  upward  has  to  be 
replaced  with  adult  labor  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and 
that  the  present  handicaps  as  compared  with  Calcutta  and  the  prob- 
ability that  those  handicaps  will  be  increased  in  the  future  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  amount  of  protection  needed. 

It  seems  probable  that  before  long  the  hours  of  labor  for  women 
and  children  will  be  reduced  in  Massachusetts  to  forty-eight  hours  a 
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weak.  This  will  mean  forty-eight  hours  for  men  also  when  em- 
ployed in  the  same  mills  as  are  women  and  children. 

Judging  from  past  experience  there  will  be  no  correaponding  reduc- 
tion in  wages;  probably  eventually  a  rise,  if  other  inaustriea  are  to 
be  affecteti  as  is  ours. 

A  careful  estimate  shows  us  that  this  reduction  in  hours  from  fifty- 
five  to  forty-eight  would  result,  in  the  case  of  our  own  business,  in  a 
reduced  production  of  13  per  cent  at  an  increased  cost  per  imit  of  10 
per  cent.  This  combination  of  reduced  product  and  increased  cost 
per  unit  would  figure  out  a  loss  of  33  per  cent  in  the  profits  of  the 
Dusiness. 

A  consideration  of  our  cost  figures  for  the  past  ten  years  shows  that 
the  cost  to  us  of  manufacturing  a  yard  of  b^ging  has  increased  since 
1899  by  59i  per  cent. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  six-tenths  cent 
per  square  yard  (or  three-fourths  cent  per  linear  yard  of  2-pound 
oaggine),  which  was  designed  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers 
under  ^e  conditions  anarelative  coats  of  manufacturing  in  1897,  has 
now  ceased  to  be  in  anyway  adequate  to  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  bagging,  anS  proniises  to  afford  even  less  protection  in  the 
near  future. 

Ocean  freights. — ^When  Calcutta  has  manufactured  a  roll  of  bagging 
or  a  ton  of  yam,  it  can  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  any  vessel 
offering;  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  or 
the  composition  of  the  crew.  But  when  the  American  manufacturer 
ships  bagging  south,  he  is  obliged  to  use  only  American  vessels, 
employing  American  labor,  ana  paying  American  wages,  and  the 
freight  charges  are  correspondingly  higher.  The  shipping  laws  of  the 
Umted  States  thus  prevent  the  domestic  manufacturer  from  securing 
cheap  ocean  freights  to  his  consuming  market. 

Wnen  his  bagging  reaches  the  southern  ports  he  finds  that  the 
importer  of  foreign  bagging,  in  connection  with  his  cheap  ocean 
freights,  has  a  differential  on  his  railroad  freight  to  inland  points;  in 
some  cases  such  railroad  freight  on  imported  bagging  being  less  than 
two-thirds  that  charged  on  domestic  bagging. 

Texas  and  Oklahoma  together  use  more  bagging  than  any  other 
State.  In  supplying  this  territory  with  bagging  the  freight  paid  by 
the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates  in  ocean,  coastwise,  and 
inland  charges  exceeds  that  paid  by  the  Calcutta  mills  by  more  than 
the  total  amount  of  the  duties  paid. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  that  in  order  to  place  his 
bagging  in  the  Imnds  of  the  consumer,  the  American  manufacturer  Uaa 
to  pay  on  each  100  yards  of  bagging  81  cents  more  than  his  Calcutia 
competitor.  On  our  sales  of  last  year  this  freight  item  alone  amounts 
to  a  handicap  of  more  than  $163,000. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  do 
protection  against  this  railroad  discrimination  in  import  freight  rates. 
His  protection  must  come  from  the  tariff. 

In  most  industries  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  an  article  increases 
its  consumption,  and  hence  competition,  which  reduces  the  price  of  a 
commodity,  stimulates  the  consumption  and  enables  the  manufac- 
turer to  operate  his  machinery  full  tmie,  thus  keeping  down  the  cost. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  bagging. 

Cotton  bagging  is  used  only  for  covering  the  American  cotton  crop. 
The  moment  the  last  bale  is  covered  the  &mand  cesses.  No  more  is 
needed  until  the  harvesting  of  the  next  year's  crop.  All  bagging 
unsold  must  be  carried  over  into  the  next  season.  It  is  a  very  huiky 
article,  requiring  great  expense  in  storage,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
interest  and  insurance. 

Now,  while  the  American  bagging  miU  has  neither  the  necessan- 
variety  nor  kind  of  machines  to  manufacture  yams  and  burlajis,  the 
Calcutta  mills  can,  by  omitting  certain  machines  and  making  tempo- 
rary changes  in  others,  very  easily  turn  a  large  part  of  their  machinery- 
onto  the  manufacture  of  bagging.  There  were  in  1906, 11,119  sackiiiff 
looms  in  the  Indian  mills;  thus  whenever  the  burlap  business  is  dull, 
they  can  keep  their  machines  running  on  bagging,  and  dump  it  on 
the  American  market.  The  whole  American  cotton  crop  could  be 
covered  by  one-tenth  of  the  machinery  in  Calcutta. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  infant  industries  that  never  out^ow  their 
infancy,  but  seem  to  grow  weaker  as  they  grow  older.  Vve  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  infant  industry.  We  believe  that  we  can  compete 
BUccessfuUv  with  any  American  mill,  and  under  the  present  duties 
with  any  European  mill;  but  we  do  fear  the  combination  of  English 
capital,  enterprise,  and  management,  Asiatic  labor,  and  cheap  ocean 
freights.  We  know  of  no  oriental  industry  competing  with  Europe 
ana  the  United  States  that  has  grown  as  has  the  Calcutta  jute  industry 
or  that  so  threatens  the  hfe  of  mills  employing  white  labor. 

The  United  States  receives  Europeans  of  cm  nations,  but  Asiatics 
it  bars  out, 

If  the  competition  of  the  Asiatic  laborer  is  so  feared  that  he  is  for- 
bidden entrance  to  the  United  States,  is  it  unreasonable  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  ask  for  some  special  protection 
^ainist  the  importation  of  goods  manufactured  by  him? 

Many  American  industries  are  exporting  their  manufacture  to 
countries  against  whose  competition  they  are  protected.  This  has 
created  much  feeling  among  American  consumers.  Not  only  are  the 
American  manufacturers  of  jute  unable  to  make  any  exports,  but 
they  are  met,  especially  in  the  bt^ging  business,  with  mcreasing 
imports. 

We  give  below  a  table  compiled  from  the  United  States  Treasurv 
statistics  showing  for  the  years  1903,  1904, 1905, 1906, 1907,  and  19ltS 
the  amount  of  bagging  imported,  the  value,  duties  paid,  price  per 
square  yard,  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  asse^ised. 
Note  the  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports,  and  that  the  ad 
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Talorem  rat«  of  protection  in  1907  was  less  than  ten  per  cent.     The 
ad  Talorem  duty  assessed  in  1908  was  9.11  per  cent. 

ImportatUytu  of  bagging  urufer  dub/  of  tix-tentiia  cent  per  tquart  yard  between  I90S-1907. 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  difference  between  the  wafps  paid  at 
Ludlow  and  those  paid  in  Dundee  and  Calcutta  as  affecting  the  coat 
of  manufacture. 

We  give  in  Exhibit  8  figures  showing  the  cost  of  Uving  of  a  typical 
mill  family  in  Ludlow  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta;  also  the 
paming  capacity  of  this  family,  composed  of  fire  people. 

Our  figures  for  the  Indian  family  we  have  taken  from  Sir  John 
Len^s  letters  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser  in  1895-6,  which  are  typical 
St  the  present  time. 

In  andition  to  the  bare  cost  of  housing,  subsistence,  and  clothing, 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  different  living  conditions  of  the 
employees  at  Ludlow  and  at  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  to  the  great 
attention  paid  to  improving  the  conditions  of  the  employees  at 
Ludlow,  and  to  the  large  amount  of  money  expended  for  this  purpose, 
all  of  which  is  a  tax  on  the  industry  and  has  to  be  paid  for  out  or  the 
earnings.  This  social  improvement  may  be  consitlered  as  additional 
w&ees,  or,  as  it  has  been  styled,  a  "dividend  to  labor." 

The  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates  have  always  paid  great 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  employees.  In  the  United  States 
census  of  1880  three  New  England  villages  were  selected  as  repre- 
senting the  highest  types  of  housing  for  manufacturing  employees, 
Ludlow  being  one. 

Since  1880  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  Ludlow  managers  to 
make  the  village  of  Ludlow  a  model  for  other  manufacturers  to 
copy,  and  we  submit  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Stat^  a  village,  employing  the  class  of  textile  labor  employed  by 
us,  that  can  show  better  housing  conditions  or  more  facilities  for 
thrift,  education,  and  recreation. 

Believing  that  a  sound  and  healthy  municipal  life  is  dependent 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  individual  home,  and  that  such  homes 
are  fostered  by  individual  houses,  the  company  has  built  up  a  cot- 
t^e  commumty.  This  form  of  housing  la  much  more  expensive 
than  housing  in  cheap  tenements;  the  cottages,  however,  are  rented 
at  about  one-half  the  cost  charged  for  similar  cottages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  average  weekly  chaise  for  these  cottages  is  on  the 
basis  of  38  cents  a  room. 

Sir  John  Leng,  in  his  letters  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  in  speak- 
ing of  living  conditions  in  Calcutta,  says: 

The  natives  enjoy  the  degr«M  of  warmth  which  to  Europeans  are  almost  unendur- 
able; but  they  enjoy  them  with  scanty  clothing,  light  dietary,  abstinence  from  iiiil^- 
icating  drinks,  and  dwelUngB  built  of  willows  and  mata.  "•  'Js"^ 
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And  again,  in  referring  to  the  natives'  habits,  he  says: 
Accustomed  all  hie  life  to  bamboo-fiamed  hute  with  mud-brick  walls  or  bimboo 
mati. 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  8,  an  average  rent  for  a  native  family  to  pay 
is  3^  cents  per  week. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  villi^e  of  Ludlow  and  its  activi- 
ties, we  attach  a  number  of  views,  Tlie  company  owns  one  of  the 
churches,  one  of  the  schoolhouses,  a  large  recreation  clubhouse,  a 
hospital,  athletic  field,  summer  camp,  and  various  other  structures 
built  for  the  benefit  or  their  employees.  The  savings  bank,  with  de- 
posits of  $500,000  and  providing  savings-bank  insurance,  has  be*n 
due  to  their  interest  in  the  villa^.  It  has  been  through  their  interest 
that  the  Ludlow  Athletic  and  Recreation  Association  and  the  hos- 
pital society  have  been  formed,  and  other  village  activities  developed. 

The  company  has  provided  a  library  and  pays  its  running  expenses; 
it  pays  half  the  running  expenses  of  the  hospital.  It  also  supports 
three  free  schools:  A  half-time  apprentice  school  for  boys  between 
14  and  18,  an  evening  technical  school,  an  evening  school  for  for- 
eigners— i.  e,,  Poles,  Italians,  and  French. 

The  enrollment  in  these  various  schools  is  between  200  and  300. 

In  this  way  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates  are  trying  (and 
we  think  successfully)  to  Americanize  the  foreigners,  malse  oetler 
citizens  of  their  other  employees,  and  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  labor  and  caj)ital. 

We  consider  that  in  all  these  ways  the  people  of  the  village  are 
sharers  in  tlie  prosp(!rity  of  the  concern.  All  this  takes  thought, 
time,  and  money;  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowle^lge  and  belief  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  being  done  by  manufacturers  in  Dundee  and  Calcutta. 

Bagging  represents  48  per  cent  by  weight  and  25  per  cent  by 
value  of  the  product  of  the  Ludlow  mills.  As  already  shown  (p.  S), 
the  ad  valorem  duty  on  bagging  for  the  last  two  yeara  has  been  less 
than  10  per  cent;  the  actual  average  being  9,47  per  cent. 

Are  not  the  manufacturers,  who  are  leading  in  the  march  for  better 
living  conditions  for  American  laborers,  entitled  to  more  than  this 
inadequate  protection  against  the  lowei-  wages,  lower  living  condi- 
tions, and  the  cheaper  cost  of  plant,  machinery,  and  supplies,  under 
which  their  foreign  competitors  operate? 

Can  any  intelligent  f^rson  believe  that  the  conditions  in  Ludlow 
can  bo  mamtained  unless  the  village  industry  is  given  more  protec- 
tion against  the  increasing  competition  of  the  Calcutta  mills,  which 
receive  their  jute  ilirect  from  the  farms,  are  equipped  with  the  very 
best  English  machinery,  and  managed  by  the  best  technical  talent 
in  England,  employing  the  lowest  paid  labor,  and  shipping  at  the  very 
lowest  rates  direct  from  their  mills  to  southern  seaports,  where  the 
railroads  give  them  preferential  rates,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  exempts  their  merchandise  from  local  taxation) 
(Art.  1,  sec.  10.) 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associatss. 
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CARPET  WOOLS. 

[ParagraphH  S51  &□<!  354.] 

AETET7S  T.  ITHAIT,  BOSTON,  STTBHITS   STATEHEHT  KELATIVE 
TO  PSOPEfi  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CABPET  WOOLS. 

50  State  Street, 
Boston,  February  20,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereho  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cowmittee. 

Deab  Sir:  I  inclose  a  circular  relating  to  wool  duties  which,  though 
of  date  of  1802,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  present  conditions. 

The  Wool  Consumers'  A^ociation  iiichidod  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers with  between  5,000  and  6,000  iooma.  I  -K&a  at  that  time 
manager  of  the  Lowell  Slanufacturipg  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prominent  carpet  mills  in  the  country  (now  a  part  of  the 
Bigelow  Carpet  Company). 

The  dividmg  line  {12  cents)  in  carpet  wool  duties  is  very  objection- 
able and  often  raises  the  dutv  from  4  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound,  and 
a  year  and  more  ago  causeti  this  advance  on  all  carpet  wools.  No 
carpet  wools  are  raised  in  this  country. 

England,  France,  and  Germany,  with  free  wool,  have  a  choice  and 
command  of  the  wool  markets  of  the  world  and  a  great  advantage 
over  American  manufacturers.  With  the  widely  variable  shrinkage 
in  all  kinds  and  classes  of  wool  specific  duties  are  extrcniely  unfair  and 
cause  a  most  harmful  discrimination  against  manufacturers  in  this 
country.  The  high  duties  on  textile  machinery  and  on  various  raw 
or  partly  manufactured  materials  also  seriously  hamper  American 
manufacturers  in  competing  with  foreign  countries  in  the  world's 
msrketa. 

Ter  cent. 

South  American  Herino  ehriDks  (about) TO 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  wool  (about) 65 

AoBtralkn  (about) 50 

South  American  crowbreeda  (about) 30 

En^iah  (about) 20 

Can>et  wool,  may  vary  (about) 10  to  60 

If  wool  is  not  free,  the  duty  should  be  an  ad  valorem  one. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Abtuur  T.  Lymas. 
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Exhibit  A. 

BoBTON,  January  iS,  Ift92. 
To  lAe  honorable  the  Senate  tntd  Hoaee  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  Statu: 

The  Wool  Conaiiinprs'  AHwicialion  respectfully  p«(i1ioiu  lite  Fifty-second  Congren 
to  change  Schedule  K,  relating  to  wool  and  wooleos,  in  the  tariff  act  of  1S90,  ft*  the 
relief  of  wo<)l«<n  manufacturera  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  coneumere  of  woolen  fabrics. 

It  IB  of  cuuTiw  undesirable  in  genei^  to  change  tAriSH  frequently,  but  the  general 
principten  uf  the  act  of  1890,  as  applied  to  wool  and  wooleni,  are  the  same  m  have  bef  n 
tlied  unsatiafactorily  for  very  many  yeani,  except  that  it  aggcavatee  some  ot  the  worst 
and  moat  oppreosive  fealurm  ot  former  acta  in  relation  to  wool. 

The  act  has  therefore  practically  been  teated  by  the  trials  of  many  yean,  and  thsf 
ia  no  occuaion  to  test  it  by  lunger  experience.  It  ia  not  tfue  that  the  act  in  iti  present 
form  can  work  no  harm  to  woolen  manufacturers.  It  works  the  same  injiunr  to  the 
makers  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloth  that  the  restrictions  on  the  uae  of  wool  alwaji 
have  produced,  and  in  the  case  of  the  carpet  trade,  which  consumes  a  very  lai^ 
proportion  of  all  the  imported  wool,  it  ia  the  moat  opiHeasive  act  ever  paaaed. 

The  wool  schedule  (K.)  of  the  lariil  act  of  1890  oaers  an  exceptional  oi)p(»1nnity, 
by  amendments  making  wool  free  and  relatively  decreasing  both  the  specific  and  id 
valorem  dutiei  on  woolen  gondii,  to  benefit  immensely  the  woolen  manufacturers  by 
giving  them  free  access  to  the  supplies  of  wool  of  various  qualities,  such  aa  all  orba 
competing  manufacturing  countries  enjoy,  and  by  reducing  thu«  without  iniuty  to 
matiuEactureis  the  coat  of  their  goods  to  them  and  to  the  consumcre,  while  leavjn; 
sufficient  protection.  With  free  raw  materials  the  tax  on  iqiports  of  competing  good/ 
would  be  almost  entirely  (or  the  protection  of  labor;  and  as  free  raw  materials  would 
greatly  increawe  the  consumpliiin,  there  would  be  an  increased  demand  for  labor. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  no  hann  has  come  to  consumen  by  the  Iftw  oF  1S90.  In  the 
firet  place,  the  increased  cost  of  wool  as  compared  with  prices  In  Europe  has  torred 
the  use  of  cotton  and  other  adulterants  to  a  great  and  unusual  extent :  and,  secondly. 
if  woolen  goods  have  not  advanced  they  might  have  been  lower  but  for  the  duties  lio 
wool.  There  is  no  questinci  among  mauufacturera  that  the  act  of  1890  was  intended  lo 
advance  prices,  nor  that  tt  was  well  calculated  to  do  ao  to  the  extent  that  consumi'r' 
could  afford.  The  almost  univenal  fall  in  jjrioce  was  caused  in  very  xmall  degree,  if 
at  all,  by  the  tarlR  act  of  1S90.  The  tremendous  losses  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  elBewhere,  the  failuri'  of  the  Baringn,  the  distruBt  caused  by  t^ilviT  l»^Iation,  the 
low  pHce  of  rniion  in  the  South  on  accniint  of  an  enormous  crop,  thr  failure  of  crojw  in 
the  north  and  West  prior  to  1N91,  cauaijig  dull  trade  and  reduced  consuinption,  art 
the  principal  causes  tnat  brought  dislrti.-ia  and  falling  prices. 

Wliat  those  manufn.'lurere  and  woolgrowers  who  arranged  the  wool  schedule  with 
the  iutetiiJDU  of  tncrea-iiiie  prices  want  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  let  alone,  so  that  the  tariff 
act  may  pniduce  under  niore  favorable  auBpicew  the  results  they  expe<'te"l  and  worked 
for,  Itut  the  rest  that  the  public  needs  is  a  ]ienDanent  relief  from  taxes  which  oppntt 
both  them  and  jnanufacturers,  which  hamper  the  latter,  as  everv  manufacturer  admit!, 
and  which  largely  incrc^aw  the  cost  of  woolen  goods  to  the  public.  The  readjustmpnt 
of  the  tariff  on  the  basis  of  free  wixil  is  perfectly  nimple;  it  needs  but  the  removal  ot  the 
duties  on  wool  and  a  correfiiouiling  rp<lui-1iun  ot  the  duties  on  goods  which  wewe  put 
on  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  wool  dutiea.  Here  is  a  great  boon  to  everv  maniitcturet 
of  wool  and  to  every  connumer.  It  is  absurd  to  »y  that  because  the  duty  is  taken 
of!  ot  one  article  free  tmiie  murt  follow.  Congress  is  not  obliged  to  adopt  free  traJe 
because  the  duty  is  taken  off  of  wool  any  more  than  it  was  when  it  made  jute  ot  tea 
<ir  coifeo  or  sugar  free. 

The  growth  of  the  wool  manufacture  has  undoubtedly  been  great  during  the  mA 
thirty  years,  tor  the  countrji-,  with  its  vast  natural  resourcea  and  enormous  immigta- 
tion,  has  increased  vastly  in  population  and  wealth;  but  the  growth  ot  the  mann- 
tacture  would  be  much  more  prosperous  and  much  greater  with  free  wool,  and  in 
growth  and  prosjjerity  mean  b^er  use  of  domestic  wools  and  higher  priceeabroad  for 
all  competing  wools. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statements  of  the  Notinnal  Association  of  Wool  Mamifai-tiintpi 
and  from  undoubted  faclf,  enqihasized  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  imports  of  wool 
since  the  paiwaae  ot  the  act  of  1890  and  by  the  falling  prices  ol  Ohio  wool,  that  this 
country  pnxlucespmc'tirally  no  carpet  wool  to  Bupplythedemand  for  nearly  100,000.000 
pounds  needed  by  the  carpet  manufacturers,  ana  only  a  part  of  the  clothing  and 
combine  wools  needed;  and  it  is  further  to  be  considered  that  the  use  ot  wool  for 
so-cailed  "woolens"  would  be  much  larger  it  the  restrictions  ol  the  wool  dutieadid 
not  greatly  reduce  the  consumption  ot  wool  and  largely  increase  the  use  of  shoddy 
and  cotton  in  so-called  woolen  coods. 

And  this  is  the  ease  after  a  louc  series  of  yearn  ot  high  dutiea  on  wool.  In  the  themj 
ot  the  "new  protection"  it  is  luid  down  as  a  principle  that  "the  necesititiee  enterii^ 
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B  of  the  people  which  we  on  not  economically  produce 

lid  certainl]^  be  made  free.  It  is  a  moat  important  article 
iir  all  the  people.  It  is  produced  is  this  country  in  Inadequate  quaatitiee,  and  not 
o  the  neceasary  varietiee  and  qualities.    Some  indispeoBable  gisdes  can  be  produced 


a  tbis  country  only  under  conditiona  unfavorable  as  comparod  with  thoee  of  other 

■-'-     "-H  duties  for  a  q--^-*' ^— ----- -  •-■r..  . . . 

mtry  and  have  ,  ,  , ,  , 

needed  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  manuhicture.    And,  as  wool  can  tie  made  free 


countriflB.    H^:h  duties  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  failed  to  produce  any  carpet 
— ,  ■_  ^l: '-y  and  have  also  failed  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  tne  wools 


with  a  lar^  reduction  in  cost  of  goods  and  with  very  little  disturbance  of  trade  0 
"-""-'""incB  with  Bufficient  protection,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  changea  aug- 
n  Schedule  K  of  the  act  of  1890  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 


Abthdb  T.  Ltuan, 
JsesE  Metoalf, 
Wm.  B.  Wbbdbn, 
G.  C.  MoBSB, 
Chablbs  H.  Bbach, 
T,  QunjOT  Browne, 
KteaiHvt  CommUiee  oftht  Wool  Conmmtnf  Auodalion. 


THE  CABPET  lUlTUFACTTJItEBS  OF  TEE  ITVITED  STATES  ASK 
TEE  EEEHACTICEHT  OF  CEETAIN  PEOVISIOHS  OF  THE  HcKIS' 
LET  BILL  BELATIVE  TO  CASPET  WOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  S5,  1909. 

COMMITTEB   ON  WaT8  AND  MeANS, 

Washin^Um,  D.  G. 

Gentlbhbk:  The  carpet  m&iiufacturers  of  the  United  States,  at  a 
hearing  held  in  Waskm^toa  on  Wednesday,  February  10,  1909, 
having  asked  through  their  representative,  Oeorge  McNeir,  for  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  vfuorem  on  all  class  111,  called  carpet  wools ;  also  for 
a  restoration  of  the  classification  by  blood  which  prevailed  in  the 
tariff  of  ISdO,  and  in  all  other  wool  tariffs  as  far  back  as  1S68,  were 
requested  by  you  to  prepare  a  schedule  showing  what  reductions 
could  be  made,  and  subnut  the  following: 

We  ask  that  paragraph  376  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890,  be 
substituted  for  paragraph  349  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and 
that  paragraph  378  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890,  be  substituted 
forparaeraph  351  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897. 

Our  object  in  asking  this  substitution  is  to  restore  the  claasificatiou 
by  blood  which  has  prevailed  in  every  tariff  from  1868  down  to  1897, 
when  the  change  was  made. 

On  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  third-class  wools  the 
specific  or  compensatrng  duties  can  be  reduced  as  follows : 

Par.  372.  On  Aubusson,  Axminster,  moquette,  and  chenille  carpets 
mentioned  in  paragraph  372  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  the  specific  duty 
can  be  reduced  from  60  cents  per  square  yard  to  45  cents  per  square 
yard,  the  ad  valorem  or  protective  rate  to  remain  at  40  per  cent. 

Par.  373.  On  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tourney  velvet  carpets,  para- 
graph 373  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  specific  duty  can  be  reduced 
tcom  60  cents  per  square  yard  to  45  cents  per  square  yard,  the  ad 
valorem  or  protective  rate  to  remain  at  40  per  cent. 

Par.  374.  On  Brusseb  carpets,paragraph  374  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897, 
the  specific  duty  can  be  reducea  from  44  cents  p^  square  yard  to  83t  , 
ftl8i8— AP— 09 82  '     II   *-'*^^*^^3'^' 
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cents  per  square  yard,  the  ad  Talorem  or  protective  rate  to  remain 
at  40  per  cent. 

Par.  375.  On  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  paragrapli  375  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  specific  duty  can  be  reduced  from  40  cents 
per  square  yard  to  33  cents  per  square  yard,  the  ad  valorem  or  pro- 
tective rate  to  remain  at  40  per  cent. 

Par.  376.  On  tapestry  brusaels  carpets,  paragraph  376  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  the  specific  duty  can  be  reduced  from  28  cents  per  squu« 
yard  to  23  cents  per  square  yard,  the  ad  valorem  or  protective  rate 
to  remain  at  40  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  changes  we  would  recommend  in  Sched- 
ule K,  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  wools  of  the  third-class  and  carpets. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  F.  Fairbanks, 
RoBT.  P.  Pebkins, 
Alex.  SsirrH  Cochran, 
robt.  dobnan, 
John  Saxford, 
Jas.  Dobson, 
A.  J.  Abbot, 
Henry  P.  Fairbanks, 
Saul.  Stinson, 
Geo,  McNbir, 
Committee  on  behalf  cf  Carpet  Mamijacturers. 


■WOOLENS  AND  WORSTEDS. 

L.  C.  CEASE  &  CO.,  BOSTOIT,  THIirK  IT  ZHPOSSXBLE  TO  ELABO- 
RATE A  FBACTICABLE  SCHEDULE  OF  AD  VALOKEX  DUTIES 
FOB  WOOL  AHD  WOOIEKS, 

89  Feankun  Street, 
Bottan,  February  20, 1909. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the  woolen  sched- 
ule. I  assume  you  have  looked  over  some  of  the  memoranda  and 
papers  sent  in  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
There  has  been  quite  a  large  committee  appointed,  as  you  know,  and 
I  believe  I  have  attended  all  the  meetings,  and  quite  a  number  of 
documents  have  been  sent  to  your  committee,  which  we  have  signed, 
and  the  committee  have  all  authorized  their  names  to  be  affixed  to 
the  same,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  that  all  the  statements  have  been  and 
can  be  fully  verified. 

Our  committee  has  also  had  Mr.  Moir  with  them  at  two  or  three 
sittings  and  canvassed  his  proposition,  and  while  there  is  some  equity 
and  possible  justice  in  what  he  asks  for  in  the  way  of  ad  valorem 
duties  on  wool,  he  has  not  been  able  to  work  out  a  practical  plan; 
neither  has  our  committee  been  able  to  work  out  a  practical  plan,  and 
I  think  Mr,  Moir  gave  the  wlioie  matter  away  to  our  committee  when 
he  remarked  that  if  his  son  had  had  the  courage  that  he  had  five  years 
^o,  and  they  had  put  in  worsted  machinery,  as  be  desired  to  <Jo,  he 
probably  would  not  be  before  the  committee  to-day  do&iriog  an  ad 
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valorem  datj,  thereby  admitting  that  the  worsted  branch  of  the 
clothmg  busmess  had  virtually  superseded  the  old-fashioned  woolen 
goods,  and  you  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid,  will  find  it  veiy  difficult  to 
make  a  tarin  to  adjust  styles,  and  I  do  not  suppose  yeu  will  attempt  to. 
Naturally,  we  woolen  manufacturers  have  got  a  vital  interest  in  the 
next  tariff.  We  believe  that  the  committee  has  had  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  act  intelligently,  and  we  can  not  see  how  there  can  be  any 
chuige  in  the  present  schedule  on  wool  without  working  a  hardship 
to  the  industry. 

The  woolen  industry  is  a  Teiy  laige  industry  of  New  England,  aa 
you  realize,  and  naturally  they  look  to  you  and  Mr.  Hill  to  seo  that  it 
IS  sufficiently  protected.  Wiut  the  enormous  importations  that  have 
ahandy  taken  place  on  some  woolen  dress  goods,  it  shows  that  on  some 
branches  of  the  business  at  least  the  tariff  is  not  high  enough  to  secure 
to  the  American  manufacturers  the  American  markets,  and,  while  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  duty  increased,  it  certainly  would  be 
a  serious  menace  to  New  England  to  have  the  schedule  reduced  in 
any  place  that  will  permit  a  stdl  laiger  amount  of  foreign  goods  to  be 
dumped  into  this  country.  Of  course  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  if 
a  mill  can  run  three-quartei^  full  on  a  normal  business  and  can  dump 
the  other  quarter  into  some  other  country,  it  is  very  nice  for  the  mill. 
We  believe,  however,  that  we  are  entitled  to  all  the  prdtection  we 
have  had. 

I  might  say  that  in  conjtmction  with  Mr.  Whitman  I  called  together 
a  lot  of  the  woolen  bed  blanket  manufacturers  and  we  asked  them  if 
they  would  not  give  us  a  statement  as  to  how  much  profit  they  had 
ma^e  on  their  output  for  the  last  five  years.  Some  five  or  six  of  the 
lai^est  ones  made  such  a  statement  and  the  same  have  been  filed  with 
your  committee.  You  will  notice  the  profits  did  not  average  8  per 
cent.  You  can  not  make  many  "robber  barons"  out  of  that  kind 
of  profit:  in  fact  the  competition  has  been  so  keen  among  the  woolen 
manufacturers  and  worsted  manufacturers  that  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers have  been  crowded  to  the  wall,  and  the  worsted  manufac- 
turers have  not  made  any  too  much  money,  and  the  American  con- 
sumers have  had  the  benefit  of  this  keen  competition.  Now  in  the 
name  of  justice  to  the  millions  of  money  invested  in  this  enterprise 
we  hope  no  more  burdens  will  be  placed  upon  it,  because  when  a  de- 
pression comes,  such  as  last  year,  tnere  are  very  few  mills,  if  any,  that 
can  make  any  money.  None  of  ours  did,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
of  any  mill  that  did  make  any  money  to  amount  to  anytning. 

Now,  our  committee  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this  subject 
and  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  had  time  to  read  over  and  digest  the 
statements  sent  in  by  our  committee,  as  I  believe  they  are  thoroughly 
truthful  and  can  not  be  disputed.  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of 
some  expert  evidence  you  have  before  you,  as  that  has  been  answered 
by  Mr.  Whitman,  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Clark,  who 
has  given  two  months'  study  to  the  woolen  industry  and  claims  to 
be  an  expert,  certainly  must  he  more  briUiant  than  any  man  I  could 
come  in  contact  with  who  has  had  years'  experience. 

Now,  my  dear  McCall,  I  know  that  you  realize  the  burdens  placed 
upon  you,  and  you  have  got  the  statistics  before  you  as  to  the  capital 
invested,  the  people  employed,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  rehash  the 
matter.  All  our  mdustry  asks  is  that  it  be  protected  in  such  a  way 
that  this  country  can  not  be  naade  the  "dumping  ground"  of  ffu^gn 
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msQufscturers  in  times  of  depression  oyer  there  or  be  built  up  at 
our  expense  here.  I  have  discussed  with  jou  man^  times  the  question 
of  undervaluation,  which  is  a  most  serious  question,  and  unless  the 
value  of  goods  can  be  fixp<i  on  this  side  it  will  be  verj;  difficult  to 
make  a  tariff  that  will  be  protective  regardless  of  what  it  is,  especially 
if  President  Roosevelt's  reciprocity"  plans  are  to  have  any  weight, 
which  we  understand  they  will  not  ui  the  future. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  Hopewbll. 


HOV.  A.  B.  CAPBOH,  X.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  F.  C.  FLETCHER, 
BOSTOH,  MASS.,  BELATIV£  TO  T££  WOOLEH  SCHEDULE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  S3,  1909. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

ChaVTuan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Deab  Sir:  I  beg  to  inclose  a  letter  from  F.  C.  Fletcher,  president 
of  the  Pocasset  Worsted  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  gainst  changing 
Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  law,  and  would  particularly  call  your  attea- 
tion  to  the  last  paragraph  thereof,  and  would  ask  that  the  letter  be 
considered  by  your  committee. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  B.  Capeok. 

Boston,  Masb.,  Febnuay  19, 1309. 
Hon.  Adin  B.  Capbon,  M.  C, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib;  Out  mill,  the  Pocasaet  Worsted  Company,  is  located  in  your  district, 
and  so  I  am  takinc  the  liberty  of  writing  you  my  views  in  regard  to  Schedule  K, 
which  I  undentand  is  being  much  discuBBedby  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with 
a  view  toward  revision.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  beet  interesta  of  our  iadue- 
try  it  is  neceasary  that  Schedule  K  should  not  be  changed.  The  worsted-yam  sectioii, 
wnich  we  are  moet  interested  in.  can  not  bo  chani^d  without  allowing  imporUtioiis 
of  wDiBted  yam,  and  such  importations  would  be  injurious  to  our  businesH.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  poesible  to  import  woreted  yams  troai  60'a  up.  and  I  am  impewting 
some  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  trade  in  this  country  on 
Huch  yams. 

As  r^arda  the  wool  schedule,  which,  of  courae,  we  are  dependent  on,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  entire  industry  tluit  the  rate  of  duty  ehoulii 
not  be  lowered;  and  I  especially  believe  that  the  specific  duty  on  wool  wmch  ie  in 
the  present  tariS  bill  should  stand.  An  ad  valorem  duty,  while  apparently  advac- 
t^eous  if  honestly  administered,  would  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  wooleo 
interesU  if  dishoneatly  administered,  and  the  possibility  of  fraudulent  importation 
vould  be  ao  great  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  wiae  to  change  from  specific  tc 
ad  valorem  dutv. 

Also,  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Committae  w 


by  the  fact  that  buainess  is  suffering,  and  will  continue  to  suffer  until  some  defiails 
decision  is  arrived  at;  and  we  are  already  feeling  the  effects  of  inaction  in  our  buei- 
nees,  owing  to  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  buy  our  material  that  a  diaaatroua 
reeult  may  come  from  Schedule  K  being  lowered. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  C.  Flbtcbbb,  Prehdnit. 


^dbyGoOgle 
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DRESS  GOODS. 


BSZEF  STJBKITTSD  BY  THE  FREVCH  CHAHBEX  OF  COHKEBCE 
OF  HEW  TOBK  CITT  15  BEHAIF  OF  TEE  IMPOBTESS  OF 
FKEICH  DBESS  GOODS. 

32  Broadwat, 
New  York  Oity,  February  S7,  1909. 
COMHITTBE  OTS  WaTS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Gentlbicen  :  We  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : 

Consider!^  that  it  aeema  to  be  the  object  of  the  revifiion  of  the 
present  tarift  to  establish  duties  representing  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  a  reasonable  profit  for 
the  home  industiy,  the  importers  of  French  dress  goods  beg  to  solicit 
the  suppression  of  the  specific  duty  and  the  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  30  per  cent  on  all  plain  fabrics,  cashmere,  serges,  whip  cord, 
satms;  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fancy  dress  goods,  pure 
wool,  and  iacquard,  and  on  tissues  of  combed  wool,  silk  warp;  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  woolen  threads  up  to  5  francs  per  kilo,  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  above  5  francs  per  kilo,  and  in  both  cases  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  specific  duty. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration,  we 
remain,  gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully, 

The  Fbench  Chahbeb  of  Comheoce  of  New  Yobk. 
Henbt  £.  Gourd,  President. 

"WOOL  OAKPETS. 

K.  EASSELOREV  ft  CO.,  CHICAOO,  ILL.,  STATE  THAT  TEE  PEES- 

EHT    TAEIFF   IS    FRACTICALLT    PROHIBITIVE    OV  BEOULAX 

IXKES  OF  WOOL  CARPETS. 

440  North  State  Street, 

Chicago,  February  11,  1909. 
Hon.  Hemrt  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

'Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sk:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  we  are  unable 
to  quote  manufacturers'  costs,  not  having  access  to  their  records,  and 
can  only  state  that  in  handling  wool  carpets  the  present  tariff  rate  is 
prohibitive  on  the  regular  lines,  and  by  this  we  mean  carpets  27  inches 
wide,  costing  from  75  cents  to  S2  per  yard. 

The  addition  of  60  cents  per  square  yard  (making  an  additional  cost 
of  45  cents  to  each  yard  of  27-inch  carpet)  is  most  unfair,  for  where  a 
carpet  costs  but  50  cents  per  yard  in  England  and  45  cents  is  added  to 
it  for  tariff  it  is  impossible  for  a  dealer  to  handle  this  carpet  in  compe- 
tition with  American-made  materials. 

We  often  buy  carpets  which  cost  from  $8  to  $30  per  square  yard, 
and  on  this  class  of  material  the  addition  of  60  cents  per  square  yard 
is  unimportant,  especially  as  these  fine  grades  of  hanu-tufted  carpets 
are  not  made  in  Ainerica,  while  on  the  cheaper  lines  of  carpets,  used 
by  miUiona  of  the  American  people,  it  does  seem  unfair  to  place  such 
an  unreasonable  duty  chaige  on  this  grade  of  fabric  whidi  unreason- 
ably protects  the  manufacturer.  i    jlvjOO^IC 
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In  ravtaing  tariff  we  woold  surest  a  minimum  duty  of  10  per  c«Tit 
on  27-inch  goods  and  25  per  cent  on  the  hand-tufted  goods. 

In  addition  to  the  duty,  dealers  are  compelled  to  pay  large  frei^t 
rates  from  Europe,  and  tne  one  item  of  freight  rates  ought  to  put  the 
American  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  more  than  compete  with 
European  manufacturers.  The  American  manufacturers  of  to-day  do 
not  make  as  good  a  grade  of  caipeting  as  the  European  mills,  and  we 
have  felt  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  American  manufacturers  were 
unreasonable  in  their  protecting  demands. 

If  there  is  anything  further  we  can  do  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Ways  and  Meana  Committee,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Thanking  you  for  your  letter,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  HaSSELQB^H    &   COUFANT, 

'Per  W.  CMouuroTH,  President. 


ORIENTAL  RUGS. 


W.  ft  J.  SIOAn,  FEW  TOBS  CITY,  ABE  OPPOSED  TO  VLkCOU 
OF  HXGEES  DUTIES  OH  OBXESTAI  BUaS. 

BkOADWAT,  ElOHTEENTH,    AND   NINETEENTH   STREETS, 

New  York,  March  6,  1909. 

COUHITTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

WaskingUm,  D.  C. 

Oentlbuen:  As  importers  of  oriental  and  other  foreign  rugs  for 
nearly  a  half  century,  we  venture  to  submit  our  views  Eerewittr  fts 
to  the  rates  of  duty  that  should  be  imposed  upon  these  articles,  and 
express  the  hope  that  your  committee  will  not  deem  it  wise  or  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  present  rates,  which  are.  10  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  com- 
pound duty  has  been  the  equivalent  under  the  Dingley  law  of  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  60.01  per  cent. 

Paragraph  37d  of  the  act  of  1897  includes  not  only  oriental  rues, 
which,  stnctly  speaking,,  come  from  China,  Japan,  India,  and  the 
eastern  countries  of  Europe,  but  also  Berlin  rugs,  which  are  high- 
pile,  hand-tufted  rugs  made  in  Germany;  also  Aubusson  and  Savon- 
nerie  rugs  from  France,  and  Chenille,  Axminster,  and  hand-tufted 
ruffi)  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  impression  prevails  that  the  importations  of  these  goods 
amount  to  very  much  more  than  the  actual  statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department  snow.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  the 
total  value  of  the  importations  of  all  kmds  of  rugs,  woven  whole  for 
rooms,  was  only  $4,172,734.79,  while  for  the  same  period  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  all  carpets  and  rugs  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  approximated  $75,000,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importations  of  rugs  amounted  to  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  value  or  the  domestic  production.  It  can 
not  be  urged  that  such  a  very  small  percentage  of  importations 
preaenta  any  serious  competition  with  the  home  industry. 

The  Treasury  statistics  show  that  the  unit  of  value  of  such  rugs 
mported  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  $4.50  per 
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sqaare  yard,  '^riiich  is  a  tnach  higher  cost  than  SO  per  cent  of  the 
carpets  and  rugs  made  in  the  Unit^  States. 

The  great  majoritv  of  manufacturers  of  carpets  and  rugs  agree  that 
tbfe  importations  of  rugs  embraced  in  paragraph  379  hare  been  a 
benefit  rather  than  -a  detriment  to  the  domestic  floor-covering 
business.  They  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  supply  for  desig^is, 
patterns,  and  colorings,  which  are  being  constantly  copied  mto 
American  goods,  while  the  artistic  and  technical  merits  of  the  im- 
ported goods  have  done  much  to  educate  the  public  taste  and  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  higher  art  in  American  weaves. 

The  great  difference  in  price  between  the  imported  and  domestic 
nigs  destroy  at  once  the  force  of  any  argument  that  imported  rugs 
compete  with  the  domestic  goods.  £ach  class  of  goods  has  its  own 
constituents,  and  it  would  be  difBcult  to  persuade  a  customer  who 
was  looking  for  a  domestic  rug  to  pay  the  great  difference  in  price 
and  take  an  oriental  rug. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small  amount  (in  value)  of 
these  goods  imported,  it  has  been  urged  by  some  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  the  cheaper  grades  of  carpets  that  the  foreign  rug  dis- 
places the  home  product.  As  opposed  to  thisviewwe  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  Robert  Doman,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  befote  the 
Industrial  Commission,  December  20,  1900,  as  lollows: 

Hr.  GiiAKK.  Do  you  think  that  the  fashion  of  hard-wood  floors  and  the  use  of  rugs 
has  had  an  ^ipreciable  influence  in  diminishing  the  denuind  for  ingrain  caipets? 

Anbwbb.  Sot  appreciably,  because  the  people  whose  houBOB  have  hard-wooa  floore 
Bi  a  rule  are  not  the  people  who  use  Ingram  carpets;  they  use  eometliing  higher.  If 
the  use  of  the  tuk  displaces  any  carpet  it  ia  not  the  ingrain.  There  ie  not  anv  question 
but  that  the  added  use  of  rugs  is  bavins  an  effect  in  displacing  higher  grade  carpets, 
but  it  ia  ao  alidit  that  it  ia  hardly  worthy  of  attention.  The  Treasurer's  statiatica  on 
that  point  will  be  an  addition  to  our  reply.  Thcv  ahow  that  the  increased  volume 
of  imports  on  carpel*  ia  very  moderate.  That  includes  the  oriental  ruga,  which  are 
peiiiaps  the  largest  part  of  the  carpet  importationa.  The  increase  has  only  been  a 
moderate  one,  the  totals  perhaps  (1,760,000  in  1399  and  about  ^2,500,000  in  1900. 

(See  report  of  the  Industrial  Conuniaaion,  1901,  vol.  14,  p.  316.) 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  without  exception,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  highest  grades  of  carpets  and  rugs  in  the  United  States  (with 
which  foreign  rugs  compete,  if  they  compete  with  anything)  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  duties. 

The  rates  under  the  Dingley  Act  on  these  goods  were  an  increase 
over  those  of  the  McKinley  Act,  and  represent  the  highest  duty  ever 
imposed  upon  this  class  or  goods.  Statistics  show  that  the  importa- 
tions have  not  materially  increased  in  the  ten  years  during  which  the 
Dingley  Act  has  been  in  force,  the  value  of  the  importations  for  the 
fiscd  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  being  $3,472,669.50,  and  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  being  $4,172,734,79,  an  increase  of 
only  16  per  cent  during  the  past  four  years. 

While  it  can  not  be  argued  that  oriental'rugs  are  among  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  yet  it  can  be  fairly  urged  that  they  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose,  do  not  displace  home  manufactures,  and  at  the  same  time 
yielded  the  Government  duties  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  amounting  to 
$2,503,869.47. 

The  most  popular  size  domestic  rug  measures  9  by  12  feet  and  con- 
tains 12  square  yards.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  rugs  are 
all  machine  made  and  are  woven  mostly  in  breadtlis  and  afterwards 
sewn  together  in  the  form  of  a  rug,  while  the  oriental  rugs  are  all  hand- 
tde,  in  one  piece,  and  come  in  si 
1  be  produced  in  this  coimtry. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  unit  of  value  of  fore^  rugs  im- 
ported during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  S4.50  per 
square  yard.  This  unit  of  value  was  reduced  to  the  low  figure  of 
$4.50  per  square  yard  by  the  large  quantity  of  small  pieces  semng  at 
retail  for  from  $15  to  $30.  Had  these  smaller  rugs  been  eliminated 
from  the  computation  the  unit  of  value  per  square  yard  would  not 
have  been  less  than  $10,  as  the  lowest  price  per  square  yard  at  which 
the  larger  rugs  of  the  best  quality  can  be  imported  are  as  follows: 

Indiaaand  Berlins ^.00 

Kemuoshaha 19. 00 

AubiuBons 18.00 

Savonneriea 25.00 

Ajuuinsteis 10.00 

Pereuuis 5.50 

Hahala 7. 00 

Turkey 8.00 

As  against  these  values  we  quote  below  the  present  wholesale  prices 
of  the  oifferent  weaves  of  domestic  rugs,  from  which  it  wiU  be  seeo 
that  the  great  difference  in  cost  is  a  more  effectual  protection  to  the 
American  manufacturer  than  any  duties,  not  entirely  prohibitive,  that 
could  be  levied; 


Qn*llt]r. 
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We  are  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  carpets 
and  rugs,  our  sales  every  year,  at  wholesale  and  retail,  being  many 
times  greater  than  our  sales  of  imported  rugs,  yet  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  saying  that  we  regard  imported  rugs,  to  the  extent 
they  are  likely  to  be  brought  in,  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury  to 
the  floor-covering  business.  In  our  opinion,  the  present  duties  can 
not  be  increased  without  seriously  curtailing  the  importations  of 
foreign  rugs,  thereby  considerably  reducing  the  revenue  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  receiving  from  this  source. 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  under  the  present  law  being  60  per 
cent,  a  rug  costing  $1,000  abroad  and  paying  a  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $600  is  taxed,  we  think,  as  much  as  it  should  be  under  a 
revenue  duty.  It  can  not  be  ui^ed  that  duties  on  this  class  of  goods 
should  be  protective,  as  orieutal  rugs  can  not  be  made  in  this  country', 
and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  imported  does  not  constitute 
a  menace  to  any  domestic  industry.  If,  then,  the  duty  on  imported 
rugs  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  revenue  rather  than  a  protec- 
tive duty,  we  would  point  out  to  your  committee  that  duties  can  be 
placed  so  high  that  tney  cease  to  produce  revenues  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  keeping  the  goods  out  of  trie  country  altogether.  We  think 
this  would  OB  the  case  if  the  duties  on  imported  rugs  are  increased, 
and  we  respectfully  ui^e  that  paragraph  379  of  the  Dingley  law  be 
reenacted  without  change. 

Respectfully  submitted.  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 

By  Geo.  MoNeis,  Vice-President. 


SCHEDDLE  L-SILKS  AND  SILK  GOODS. 


SPUN  SILK  YAKN8. 

[Paragraph  385.] 

SIDFET  BlUXEHTEAI,  FEW  TOBE  CITT,  STATES  THAT  THE 
SPTJV  SILK  DUTIES  PBOPOSED  BT  THE  SILK  ASSOCL&TIOH  OF 
AMEBICA  A£E  AS  ASVA5CE. 

453  Bboohb  Sthbet, 

New  York,  March  1,  1909. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

Waahi7igt<m,  J).  G. 

Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  my  telephone  conreraation  in  the  matter 
of  a  statement  made  in  F ebmaiy  27  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
of  New  York,  and  in  view  of  the  apparent  desire  of  somebody  to 
present  a  claim  for  higher  duties  on  spun-silk  yams,  not  based  on  a 
clear  summary  of  facta,  I  hasten  to  draw  your  attention  to  paees 
732,  733,  and  734  of  Imports  and  Duties  1894-1907,  compiled  by 
William  W.  Evans  and  issued  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  schedule  of  specific  duties  submitted  by  the  Silk  .^sociation 
and  indorsed  by  Cheney  Brothers — by  far  the  largest,  oldest,  and 
most  progressive  spun-silk  producers  m  this  coimtry — ^is  not  lower, 
but  higher,  considerably  higher,  t^an  the  rate  prevailing  under  the 
Dingley  tariff. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  1898  to  1907, 
contained  in  the  pages  above  referred  to,  the  highest  average  market 
value  and  the  highest  rate  per  pound  of  duty  collected  belongs  to 
year  1907. 

I  attach  a  table  based  on  these  (the  Government)  figures  to  prove 
my  contention  and  can  add  nothing.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. How  a  rate  of  duty  of  75  cents  as  a  minimum  (heretofore 
only  SO  cents  in  the  highest  year  out  of  ten  years)  can  be  imposed 
instead  of  55  cents  proposed  by  the  Silk  Association,  or  a  rate  of 
85  cents  (heretofore  only  66.9  cents  in  the  highest  year  out  of  ten 
years)  can  be  imposed  instead  of  the  70  cents  proposed  by  the  Silk 
Association  (a  practical  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  and  30  per  cent, 
respectively,  in  the  duties),  without  completely  disturbing  aJl  indus- 
tries depending  on  these  yams,  is  not  easily  explained. 

Certainly  the  manufacturers  of  velvet,  who  do  not  now  oppose  a 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  velvets  made  of  schappe,  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  plannii^,  could  not  continue 
manufacturing  and  competing  under  rates  favored  by  these  cham- 

f lions  of  largely  increased  duties  on  spun  silks.  Other  lines  of  silk 
abrics  will  be  just  as  seriously  injured  unless  a  very  high  duty  ia 
provided  to  compensate  for  any  violent  advance  in  duties  on  these 
their  raw  materials.  n  L,iK.)o[c 
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It  therefore  remains  to  retain  the  rates  now  existing  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  and  put  up  with  its  shortcomings,  but  onlv  as  a  lesser 
evil.  A  specific  duty  has  so  many  things  to  commena  it  and  the 
schedules  proposed  by  the  Silk  Association  are  so  generously  ample 
in  meeting  the  protective  rates  heretofore  existing — they  are  based 
on  the  prmciples  adopted  by  foreign  countries  and  have  the  intelli- 
gent support  of  the  oest-equipped  spinners  in  this  country — that  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
fail  to  realize  how  much  the  schedules  proposed  by  the  Silk  Asso- 
ciation would  be  a  step  forward  (o)  in  the  protection  of  the  spinners 
here;  (6)  in  collecting  the  revenue  for  the  Government;  (c)  in  securing 
that  staoility  in  costs  which  will  best  allow  the  expansion  of  indus- 
tries here  and  of  such  importations  as  are  supplying  them  and  de- 
pending on  them. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

SroNET  Bluuenthal, 
Treasurer  Sidney  Blumenthal  <fe  Co.  (Ijicorporated). 


Exhibit  A. 
Imporlationi  q^ipun  tilt  and  idutppe  in  1907. 
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The  duties  collected  in  1907,  as  above  noted,  and  reduced  to  a  percenta^  included 
also  the  duties  on  dyed  yam.  In  the  schedule  proposed  by  the  silk  association  these 
will  be  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  higher  on  the  dyed  weight  and  much  higher  on  the 
undyed  weight,  showing  a  larger  increase  in  proposed  ovet-eiistiog  rates  than  is  indi- 
cated in  above  comparison.  Contracts  by  at  least  lour  of  the  velvet  makers  out  of 
eight  ^gr^tc  over  750,(KK)  pounds  for  the  year  1009,  as  much  as  is  produced  in  the 
entire  United  States,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  all  the  velvet  manufacturers  will  aggre- 
gate 1,600,000  poUDda,  at  prices  ranging  in  200/2  from  tl.65  to  $2,  foreign  cost. 


FBED  E.  EIF,  PSESIDEFT  OF  THE  SAIT'S  TEXTILE  MAHITFAC- 

TTmiNO  coHPAjrr,  new  tobk  city,  states  teat  tee  silk 

ASSOCUTIOH  SOHEDUIE  IS  Ui  ADVA9CE. 

96  Spring  Street, 
New  York,  March  1,  1909. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

Waskinfjion,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Ilcaring  that  the  C'hamplain  Silk  Company  have  pro- 
posed a  very  much  higher  specific  duty  on  spun  silk  yarns,  claiming 
that  the  Silk  Association  schedule  is  a  reduction  in  tne  present  law, 
wp  sent  you  telegram  on  the  subject  to-day.  m-db  CioC^lc 
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Accordmg  to  the  goTemment  statistics,  the  highest  average  mar- 
ket value  and  the  highest  rate  per  pound  of  duty  collected  was  in 
the  year  1907.  Therefore,  taking  this  very  high  average  of  1907,  it 
shows  as  given  b^w: 
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You  will  see  from  thia  that — 
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There  were  only  273  pounds  imported  in  value  over  $2.50. 
P'This  pnrves  conclusively  that  the  silk  association  schedule  will 
collect  a  higher  duty  than  the  present  law,  particularly  so  as  a  great 
deal  of  this  material  came  in  in  the  dyed  state,  and  the  silk  associa 
ti(m  schedule  given  above  is  figured  on  the  grey  state,  and  a  differ 
ence  of  10  cents  per  pound  additional  would  be  paid  for  any  dyed 
yams ;  then,  if  they  are  on  beams  or  warps,  and  dyed,  it  woulci  be 
20  cents  per  pound  additional,  so  that  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion about  the  silk  association  schedule  collecting  a  higher  duty 
than  the  present  law. 

If,  after  receipt  of  this  information,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  a  delegation  of  the  silk  and  velvet 
manufacturers  would  like  to  come  to  Washmgton  and  prove  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  the  silk  association  schedule  is  an  advance 
and  not  a  decline  in  the  present  law.  Furthermore,  this  silk  asso- 
ciation schedule  was  adopted  after  many  conferences  between  the 
silk  and  velvet  manufacturers  and  spinners  of  the  yam. 

I  await  your  information  as  to  whether  the  committee  would  like 
further  proof  regarding  this  matter,  and  remain. 
Very  truty,  yours, 

Fred  E.  Kip, 
Preaideni  The  SaKa  Textile  Manufacturing  Company, 

Makers  of  Velvets,  Seal  Plushes,  and  Plushes. 
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SILKS  AND  VELVETS. 

-TEE   UFOETESS   OF   SILKS   Aim   VELVETS   BECOHXEVZ)   TEE 
ADOPTIOE  OF  SPECIFIC  KATES  OF  DUTY. 

New  Yoek  Cnr,  February  £S,  1909. 
Hon.  Skbeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WaakingUm,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We,  as  a  committee  representing  the  importers  of  silks 
and  velvets,  desire  to  call  jour  attention  to  several  paragraphs  in 
the  schedule  presented  to  you  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 

First,  we  desire  to  reiterate  that  any  changes  made  in  the  new 
tariff  shall  be  predicated  upon  the  assessment  of  specific  rates  only. 

We  wish  to  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  proposed  rates  in 
paragraph  386— velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pile  fabrics — which 
rates,  if  enacted,  would  be  an  abBoIute  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  almost  all  goods  of  this  class,  and  which  rates  are  from  40  per 
cent  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  existing  rates.  As 
90  per  cent  or  silk  velvets  imported  weigh  less  than  6i  ounces  per 
square  yard^  the  rate  proposed  of  $3.20  per  pound  on  90  per  cent  of 
aU  importations  would  he,  under  this  class,  prohibitive. 

We  nerewith  submit  you  below  a  schedule  which  comprises  a  large 
proportion  of  quahties  now  imported,  giving  you  the  weight  per 
square  yard  or  each  quahty,  the  percentage  rate  of  duty  under 
existing  tniiS,  the  percentage  rate  of  duty  under  the  proposed 
schedule  of  the  Silk  AssociatioQ  of  America,  and  the  percentage  rate 
of  duty  as  we  pray  you  may  be  enacted. 
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The  above  schedule  does  not  comprise  the  enormous  quantity  of 
velvets  used  in  the  United  States  and  made  in  the  United  States, 
where  even  the  present  rate  of  duty  prohibits  their  importation. 
This  appUes  to  goods  seUing  here  from  35  cents  to  60  cents  per  yard. 

The  schedule  submitted  to  you  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
has  been  carefully  examined  and  shows  the  results  submitted  above. 
We  have  the  most  positive  advices  from  both  Germany  and  France 
that  they  are  convinced  that  the  schedule  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  means,  if  enactetL  that  they  will  be  shut  out  completely 
from  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  This  we  do  not  beueTe  is 
the  intention  of  our  Government. 

We  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  schedule  which  we  propose. 

Paragraph  386 :  Velvets,  chenilles,  or  other  pile  fabrics,  not  speciallr 
provided  for  in  this  act,  cut^  or  uncut,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  whicn 
silk  is  the  component  matenal  of  chief  value,  weighing  not  less  than 
6i  ounces  per  square  yard,  S1.25  per  pound;  if  weigning  less  than 
6^  ounces  per  square  yard,  but  not  less  tnan  3  ounces  per  square  yard, 
$1.50  per  pound;  if  weighing  less  than  3  ounces  per  square  yard, 
$1.75  per  pound. 

Flushes,  including  hatter's  plush,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  of  silk,  or 
of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  if  weighing  not 
less  than  S)  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1  per  pound;  if  weighing  less 
than  8)  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1.25  per  pound. 

Measurements  to  ascertam  widths  of  goods  for  determining  weight 
per  square  yard  of  the  foregoing  articles  shall  not  include  the  sel- 
vedges, but  the  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  the  total  weight  of  goods, 
including  the  selvet&es. 

In  distinguishing  between  plushes  and  velvets  the  length  of  the  pile 
shall  be  considered.  Such  goods  in  the  above  classification  shall  be 
considered  as  nlush  in  which  the  length  of  the  pile  is  3)  millimeters 
or  more.  Sucn  goods  shall  be  classed  as  velvets  in  which  the  length 
of  the  pile  is  less  than  3^  millimeters. 

Velvet  or  plush  ribbons  or  other  pile  fabrics  not  over  12  inches  in 
width,  cut  or  uncut,  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  containing  no  silk, 
except  that  in  the  pile  and  selvedges:  If  black,  $1.50  per  pound:  if 
other  than  black,  $1.75  per  pound.  If  containing  silk,  other  than  that 
in  the  pile  and  selvedges:  If  black,  $1,75  per  pound;  if  other  than 
black,  $2  per  pound.  If  the  width  is  not  more  than  five-eighths  of 
an  inch,  35  cents  per  pound  shall  be  added  to  the  rates  per  pound  for 
every  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  which  the  width  is  less  than  five-eighths 
of  an  inch. 
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Furthermore,  we  ask  you  to  refer  to  paragraph  387,  woven  fabrics 
in  the  piece,  which  we  ask  for  a  change  in  some  of  the  paragraphs  as 
follows : 

If  weighing  more  than  IJ  ounces  per  equare  yard,  hut  not  more 
than  2  oimces,  and  if  containii^  not  more  tnan  20  per  cent  in  weight 
of  silk:  If  in  the  gum,  should  be  60  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed, 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  or  further  advanced 
in  manufacture  in  any  way,  should  be  70  cents  per  pound.  If  con- 
taining more  than  20  per  cent  in  weight  of  silk,  or  not  more  than  30 
per  cent :  If  in  the  gum,  should  be  75  cents  per  pound ;  if  ungummed, 
wholly  or  in  part^  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  or  further  advanced 
in  manufacture  m  any  way,  should  be  90  cents  per  pound. 

If  weighing  more  than  2  ounces  per  square  yard,  but  not  more  than 
8  ounces,  and  if  containing  not  more  than  20  per  cent  in  weight  of 
silk:  If  in  the  gum,  should  be  50  cents  per  pound;  if  ungummed, 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece  or  further  aidvanced 
in  manufacture  in  any  way,  should  be  60  cents  per  pound. 

If  containing  more  than  20  per  cent  in  weight  of  silk,  but  not  more 
than  30  per  cent:  If  in  the  gum,  should  be  65  cents  per  pound;  if 
ungummed  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  or 
further  advanced  in  manufacture  in  any  way,  should  be  80  cents 
perpound. 

The  rates  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  of  the  above  paragraph 
relating  to  goods  woven  in  the  piece  are  much  higher  than  the  present 
rates,  and  the  rates  we  suggest  are  very  close  to  those  assessed  at 
present.  We  desire  as  well  that  paragraph  proposed  by  Silk  Asso- 
ciation relative  to  Jacquard  goods  to  read  as  follows: 


Respectfully  submitted. 


A.  W.  Watson. 
Henbt  F.  Tiedbuann. 
Samuel  Ejudel. 


SAmnBI  KEmEL,  of  J.  KBIDEI,,  SOVS  A  CO.,  SEW  TO&K  CIIT, 
SVBICITS  STATEMENT  KELATZTE  TO  YELVETS. 

47-51  Gbebne  Stbeet, 
New  York,  February  !g6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  am  MeaTis  Committee, 

WasU'ngton,  D.  G. 
Deab  Sib:  In  response  to  your  request  to  give  you  every  informa- 
tion possible,  I  am  mailing  you  to-aay  a  senes  of  fourteen  different 
([ualities  of  velvets,  organzine  silk  pile  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
importing,  prices  of  which  we  have  recently  received  from  Lyon, 
France. 

I  am  giving  you  below  the  number  of  each  quality,  weight  per  meter, 
weight  per  square  yard,  present  rate  of  duty,  the  percentage  of  the 

§  resent  rate  of  duty,  the  price  per  pound  equal  to  toe  present  rate  of 
uty,  the  percentage  that  these  goods  will  pay  if  assessed  at  91.50  per 
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pound,  and  the  percentage  at  the  rate  of  S3. 20  per  pound,  which  the 
Silk  Association  of  Amenca  proposed. 


I  Mm 


The  values  as  given  you  are  ahsolutely  accurate,  having  just 
received  the  selling  prices  from  one  of  the  best  manufacturers  abroad. 
This  is  absolutely  accurate.  You  will  also  iind  that  the  figures  in  all 
instances  above  given  you  are  also  absolutely  correct.  These  velvets 
are  what  are  known  as  "  high-priced  oi^anzine  pile  silk  velvets,"  Spun- 
silk  pile  velvets  are  a  great  deal  cheaper,  weigh  more,  and  the  per- 
centage of  duty  would  be  a  great  deal  more.  The  latter  are  abso- 
lutely prohibitive  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  if  the  duty  of  S3. 20 
per  pound  were  to  be  assessed  on  the  goods  which  I  send  you  it  would 
also  preclude  entirely  the  importation  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Cheney  has  remarked  that  any  manufacturer  who  could  not 
be  protected  by  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  has  no  right  to  be  in  business 
at  alt.  The  rate  I  propose,  of  $1.50  per  pound,  makes  the  duty  vary 
from  65i  to  36i  per  cent.  There  are  only  three  qualities,  the  very 
highest  priced,  that  are  between  361  per  cent  and  39i  per  cent.  The 
other  eleven  qualities,  as  you  see,  range  between  47  per  cent  and  66i 
per  cent.  The  domestic  manufacturers  therefore  would  be  amply 
protected  ineveiyway  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound,  which  I  propose. 

I  hope  this  information  will  give  you  every  opportunity  to  study 
this  question  very  minutely,  and  I  pray  that  it  will  induce  you  and 
your  associates  to  embody  in  the  new  tariff  bill  the  rate  which  I 
propose. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Samuel  Kkidel 

(Of  J.  Kridel,  Sons  &  Co.). 
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SELK  GOODS. 
BSIEF  ST7BXITTED  FOX  THE  nCPORTEBS  OF  FSEHCH  SUK  BY 

fbench  chambek  of  cokhebce,  hew  york. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  OHy,  February  g7,  1909. 
CoHunTEB  ON  Wats  akd  Means, 

yfaskin^on,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  We  b^to  respectfully  submit  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  United  Btates  tariff  on  imported  silks: 

In  a  general  way  we  consider  that  the  ad  valorem  qrstem  or  the 
ad  valorem  system  combined  with  the  specific  as  appUed  to  silk 
goods  is  abaouitely  unsatiafactory,  as  it  raises  continual  discussions, 
embitters  the  relations  between  both  countries,  and  is  conducive  to 
the  most  unfair  results.  The  American  customs  must  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  gather  any  decisive  information 
from  the  inquiries  made  by  their  representatives  in  Europe,  in  order 
to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  correct  price  of  merchandise  could  be 
established  with  any  accuracy  whatsoever. 

The  importers,  on  the  other  hand,  however  honest  they  may  be, 
will  always  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  passing  imported 
silk  goods  through  the  custom-house  on  account  of  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  their  value^  and  the  appraisera  themselves,  notwith- 
standing all  the  information  at  their  command,  will  very  often  find 
themselves  unable  to  perform  their  duty  in  an  equitable  way.  There- 
fore we  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  specific  single  duty  with  enough 
categories  to  classify  all  silk  goods  according  to  their  nature,  the 
materials  employed,  and  the  weight  of  the  tissue  per  square  yard. 
This  system  hasoeen  adopted  all  through  Europe  with  the  exception 
of  HoOand  and  Turkey,  where  the  duties  remam  ad  valorem,  but  at 
a  veiy  low  rate  of  5  per  cent  in  the  former  country  and  8  per  cent  in 
the  latter. 

In  France  and  in  Germany  the  system  adopted  ia  the  specific  duty, 
with  specializations,  and  by  establishing  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
rational  specializations  a  mathematic  ready  reckoner  has  been 
created  by  means  of  which  all  tissues  can  be  automatically  classified. 
Thus  disappear  all  reasons  for  contentions  about  the  value  of  such 
tissue  and  thereby  commercial  transactions  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated. On  the  other  band,  if  the  appraisers  were  suppressed  as  far 
as  the  examination  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  is  concerned  their 
services  would  still  be  needed  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  tissues, 
the  materials  employed,  and  the  weight  of  the  weaves. 

We  will  incident^j  remark  that  by  adopting  proper  denomina- 
tions in  classifying  products  under  a  specific  duty,  n^otiations  in 
view  of  making  treaties  of  commerce  or  conventions  or  reciprocity 
will  be  greatly  taciUtated,  whilst  to-day  the  generip  ad  valorem  classi- 
fication of  the  American  tariff  and  the  specific  French  custom-house 
denominations  render  all  negotiations  exceedingly  comphcated. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  honorable  body  to  adopt 
the  pure  specific  system,  with  enough  categories  to  classify  the  tissues 
of  pure  and  mixed  silk  according  to  their  nature,  the  materials 
employed,  the  weight  per  square  yard,  or  any  other  measure  conducive 
to  the  establishment  of  equitable  duties.  ,i-  db  CjOO^Ic 
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Wfl  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the 
tissues  made  of  schappe,  or  waste  of  silk,  which  are  submitted  to-day 
to  a  very  high  duty,  tnst  the  lM:ialatora,  in  framing  the  Dingley  tariff, 
did  not  intend  to  apply  to  such  fabrics,  as  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  assimilate  schappe  to  silk.  However,  they  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  silk  is  worth  50  francs  per  kilo  and  schappe  made  from  the 
waste  of  silk  is  worth  only  from  15  to  18  francs  per  kilo.  The  differ- 
ence of  Talues  between  silk  threads  and  schappe  threads  is,  of  course, 
represented  by  a  similar  difference  in  the  value  of  the  tissues,  and 
therefore  the  legislator  who  intended  to  fix  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  silk  has  in  fact,  by  the  working  of  combined  and  Bpeciffc 
duties  and  the  abnormal  assunilation  of  schappe  to  sUk,  placed  on 
schappe  articles  an  ad  valorem  duty  varying  from  53  per  cent  to 
113  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  inclosed  list,  to  which  samples  of  such 
tissues  are  annexed;  and  such  duties,  as  you  will  readily  understand, 
are  absolutely  prohibitive,  which  was  not  apparently  the  intention 
of  the  legislators,  who  did  not  mean  to  deprive  the  federal  treasury 
of  the  revenue  which  it  would  certainly  have  enjoyed  from  that 
source  if  the  duties  had  been  assessed  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  the  current  opinion  in  America 
that  schappe  and  silk  threads  can  not  be  distinguished  from  one 
another,  but  such  a  contention  is  not  home  out  by  the  facts. 

The  schappe  thread  is  made  of  discontinual  spri^,  as  cotton  or 
wool  thread,  whilst  the  silk  thread  is  made  of  contmual  sprigs,  as 
they  are  constiuted  by  the  natural  draw  plate  of  the  silkworm. 

To  verify  if  the  spngs  are  continual  or  discontinual,  one  needs  only 
to  take  a  thread  and  untwist  it.  Any  clerk  or  customs  house  official, 
by  means  of  a  microscope,  can  ascertain  it.  Therefore,  the  classifica- 
tion of  silk  and  schappe,  pure  schappe  tissues,  or  tissues  of  schappe 
mixed  with  other  materials  have  been  unjustly  assimilated  to  silk 
tissues,  although  their  value  is  notoriously  inferior  to  the  value  of 
pure  siik  goods. 

We  trust  that  your  honorable  committee  will  recognize  that  the 
unfair  discrimination  against  schappe  tissues  is  absolutely  without 
any  foundation  whatsoever  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
legislator  in  1897  to  impose  prohibitive  duties  on  such  fabrics  and  we 
request  you,  therefore,  to  place  them  in  a  special  class  on  a  purely 
specific  basis. 

Concerning  the  clause  of  the  administrative  act,  we  ask  that  the 
penalty  should  only  be  imposed  when  the  appraiser  reports  that  the 
undervaluation  exceeds  10  per  cent.  Actually,  it  is  collected  even 
for  an  advance  of  1  per  cent,  which  is  an  absolutely  drastic  measure, 
in  our  opinion,  as  under  such  conditions  the  most  honest  importer  is 
exposed  continually  to  penalties,  as  the  judgment  of  the  appraiser 
is  by  no  means  infallible.  This  allowance  of  10  per  cent  is  more  than 
justified,  as  the  price  paid  depends  much  on  the  abihty  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  may  have  accumulated  the  raw  materials  under  par- 
ticularly good  circumstances  and  thereby  be  able  to  produce  at  a 
lower  cost,  or  who  may  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  profit,  or  who  may 
have  made  the  sale  on  better  terms,  or  with  some  special  object  in 
view,  ao  that  the  present  regulations  would  have  for  result  tne  im- 
position of  a  penalty  on  the  most  able  manufacturer  who  produces 
m  the  most  economical  way. 

(n318-u-09 33  D„..db,G00gle 
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Trusting  that  these  considerations  will  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
justice,  we  remain,  gentlemen, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

TffB  Fkbnch  Chamber  oi*  Comuekce  of  New  York, 
Henby  E.  Gourd,  Presideid. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK  BR.UDS. 

[Paragraph  390.] 

THE  BBAID  MAirTTFACTTJEEES'  ASSOCIATIOR  OF  THE  TTHITED 
STATES  ASKS  FOR  A  PEOTISIOV  FOE  BRAIDS  AITO  TEIKMIHaS 
OF  IMITATION  SILK  AHD  METAL  THREADS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Ohairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  manufacturers  of  imitation  silk  braids,  trimmings, 
etc.,  and  of  the  same  articles  composed  of  metal  threads,  respectfuTlT 
desire  to  call  your  attentiori  once  more  to  the  necessity  of  making 
provision  in  the  pending  tariff  for  braids,  laces,  etc.,  composed  5 
imitation  silk  and  imitation  horsehair,  and  also  braids,  laces,  etc.. 
composed  of  metal  threads,  in  order  to  equalize  the  foreign  and  home 
labor  costs.  We  aak  for  no  more,  and  under  the  pledge  of  our  party 
we  are  entitled  to  this  much.  We  present  actual  figures  herewith, 
the  correctness  of  which  the  appraiser  at  New  York  and  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  who  are  familiar  with  foreign  and 
domestic  values,  can  ana  will  confirm. 

imitation  silk  tarns  or  threads. 

It  takes  slightly  more  than  \\  pounds  of  imitation  silk  thread  to 
make  1  pound  or  braids,  laces,  trimmings,  etc.,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  lose  of  15  per  cent  waste  material  in  the  fabrication  of 
these  articles.  Imitation  silk  yam  or  thread  is  worth  abroad  15  marks 
per  kilo,  which  is  equal  to  11.62  per  pound,  or  $1.90  for  the  material 
used  HI  the  manufacture  of  1  pound  of  braids.  Add  30  per  cent 
duty,  and  the  cost  of  the  material  is  S2.47per  pound  of  braitT 

'rtie  cost  of  the  imitation  silk  and  the  imitation  horsehair  yam  is 
15  marks  per  kilo,  or  J1.62  per  pound,  while  the'lahor  wages  abroad 
are  not  one-half  the  wages  paid  in  this  country.  The  market  value 
of  imitation  silk  and  imitation  horsehair  braids,  laces,  etc.,  abroad  is 
$3  per  pound ;  add  to  this  60  per  cent,  and  the  total  doty  paid  landed 
price  at  New  York  is  $4-80  per  pound.  The  cost  to  the  American 
manufacturers  on  corresponding  braids  is  $2.47  per  pound  for  mate- 
rials (including  57  cents  per  pound  for  duty),  and  tne  cost  of  fabri- 
cation and  general  expenses  is  $3.11  per  pound,  making  the  total  cost 
of  the  domestic  braitl  S5.58  per  pound,  against  $4.80  per  pound  for 
the  foreign.  In  order  to  compen.sate  for  this  difference  and  permit 
the  American  manufacturers  to  compete  at  all,  the  foreigners  should 
pay,  in  addition  to  60  per  cent  duty,  which  barely  covers  the  diffctence 
in  wages,  the  equivalent  of  the  duty  we  pay  on  the  iiiaj>eruiJ.ei|l'ering 
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into  the  fabrication  of  braids.  As  Bhown,  the  duty  which  American 
manufacturers  pay  on  the  imitation  silk  and  the  imitatioa  horsehair 
braids  is  approximately  60  cents  per  pound,  which,  if  added  to  the 
landed  duty  paid  value  of  importers'  oraids,  would  make  S5.40  per 
{Mtuod,  while  corresponding  American-made  braids  cost  $6.58  per 
pound. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  foreiirii  manufacturer  would  still  have 
an  advantage,  but  that  is  measurably  overcome  by  the  advant^e  we 
have  in  quick  deliveries  and  responsibility  to  purchasers  for  imperfect 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  silk  threads 
or  yams,  and  although  the  industry  is  comparatively  new  in  this 
country,  it  is  rapidly  growing,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to 
protection — it  may  be  even  more  than  60  cents  per  pound.  All  we 
iksk  is  that  whatever  duty  is  placed  on  the  imitation  silk  threads  or 
Yarns  should  be  added  to  the  60  per  cent  protection  given  to  all  manu- 
facturers of  braids  (whether  of  silk,  cotton,  or  imitation  silk  or  imi- 
tation horsehair).  Sixty  per  cent  duty  is  given  to  manufacturers  of 
wool  braids,  and  in  addition  thereto  its  equivalent  of  the  duty  paid 
on  wool  of  which  these  braids  are  made^  a  compensatory  duty  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  the  home  mdustry  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  foreign.  We  are  entitled  to  the  same' protection,  and  therefore 
respectfully  urge  that  a  new  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  as 
follows : 

Yanie,  threads,  fiUments,  or  fibers,  of  imitation  silk  or  imitation  faoreehttir,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  and  by  whatever  proccas  made,  sixty  centa  per  pound.  Braids, 
laco,  embroideriea,  galloona,  neck  rufflings,  ruchinf^,  frinMe,  trimmingH,  beltings, 
''Oidtt,  lasdeln,  ribbons,  or  other  articles  or  fabrics  composed  wholly  01  in  chief  value  of 
yame,  threads,  filaments,  oc  fibers  of  imitatioa  silk  or  imitation  hoiBehair,  bjr  whatever 
name  known,  and  by  Whatever  proceee  made,  aiicty  cenle  per  pound,  and  m  addition 
thereto  sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  the  duty  is  increased  on  imitation  silk  and  imitation  horsehair 
yams,  a  corresponding  compensatory  duty  in  addition  to  the  ad 
valorem  rate  of  60  per  cent  snould  be  given  to  braids,  etc.,  made  of 
these  materials. 

TINSEL   OR   METAL   THREADS,    ETC. 

In  paragraph  179  it  will  be  observed  that  the  manufacturers  of 
metal  threads  made  from  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  are  given  in 
addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  a  compensatory  duty  equal  to  that 
levied  on  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn,  of  which  the  metal  threads  are 
made.  No  compensatory  duty,  however,  is  given  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  braids,  etc.  This  omission  was  clearly  an  oversight  in  the 
present  tariff,  and  has  been  extremely  disastrous  to  American  indus- 
tries; indeed,  the  effect  cf  this  omission  has  been  almost  fatal,  sales 
of  domestic  goods  being  confined  almost  wholly  to  supply  tlie  im- 
mediate wants  of  the  customers  who  buy  regardless  of  pncea.  With 
adequate  protection  domestic  manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to 
increase  their  output  enormously,  and  thus  benefit  American  labor. 

Tlie  following  figures,  the  accuracy  of  which  can  be  confirmed 
by  the  customs  authorities,  will  show  the  justice  of  giving  us  a  com- 
pensatory duty  equal  to  that  we  pay  on  ini))oited  metal  tnread: 

Foreign  selling  price  abroad  (of  mettl  threads) ^70 

Duly  at  60  percent '  °*' 


landed  value,  duty  ptud,  of  foreign  braids... 
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Cort  of  matarial  ftbroaa UK 

Duty  at  35  per  cent  and  5ceats  per  pound 5S 

Genotd  expeneea  Mid  labor,  coat  of  maldiig  bnidb 2. 90 

Cost  of  American  bnids  without  profit 5.00 

The  foreign  selling  price  of  the  completed  braid  is  not  much  higher 
than  the  cost  of  the  material  duty  paid  to  domestic  braid  makers. 
By  adding  a  compensatory  duty  of  60  per  cent  per  pound,  the  foreign 
value  willbe  $4.92,  against  $5  home  value. 

Paragraph  179  should  be  amended  by  adding  the  words  "60  cents 
per  pound,"  so  that  the  duty  will  be  60  cents  per  pound  and  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  duty  is  increased  on  metal  threads,  a  cor- 
responding compensatory  specific  duty  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  60  per  cent  should  be  given  to  braids  made  of  these  metiJ 
threads. 

This  is  but  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  our  industries  requires 
that  our  request  be  granted. 
Kespectfully, 

Braid  Manufacturers'  Associatios, 
Hbnrt  W.  Schlgsb,  Prmdent. 


UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS. 


J.  H.  THOBF  A  CO.,  HEW  YORK,  CLAH  SUGGESTED  DTTTIES  OV 
UP HOISTEBT  FABRICS  WILL  PROVE  PROHIBITIVE. 

230-232  Fourth  Avenue, 
Nm  YorJe,  February  £7,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairman  Ways  am  Means  Committee, 

Washin^n,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sm:  As  one  of  oldest  and  largest  firms  in  the  importation 
and  handling  of  upholstery  and  drapery  fabrics  in  this  country  we  are 
naturally  interested  in  tHe  proposed  changing  of  the  tariff,  particu- 
larly on  silk  fabrics,  and  we  find  on  perusal  of  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
silk  schedule  for  the  new  tariff  that  the  proposed  changes  affecting  a 
lai^e  percentage  increases  the  duty  to  such  a  large  extent  over  the 
present  tariff  duties  that  it  will  make  the  importation  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  prohibitory.  We  fcei  sure  such  is  not  the  intention  of  your 
honorable  committee,  and  in  explanation  of  this  letter  we  b^  to 
submit  a  few  samples  of  French  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  that  enter  mto 
a  considerable  part  of  our  importations.  Under  the  present  tariff 
these  fabrics  come  under  the  classification  of  Schedule  L,  silk  goods, 
paragraph  391,  being  Jacquard  figured  goods,  and  pay  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent.  The  rose  color,  style  siciellenne  9110,  costs  in  France  6.25 
Francs  per  meter,  less  6  per  cent  discount,  making  a  net  cost  of  about 
tl.04  per  running  yard.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  percent 
makes  the  duty  52  cents.  Under  the  proposed  silk  schedule  for  the 
new  tariff  it  appears  this  fabric  would  come  under  paragraph  387, 
woven  fabrics  m  the  piece,  weighing  more  than  2  ounces  but  not  mora 
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dkaa  8  ouncea  per  square  yard  and  containing  more  than  40  per  cent 
in  weight  of  silk  and  having  not  more  than  220  silk  threads  to  the  inch 
in  the  warp,  other  than  black,  $2  per  pound.  This  article,  weighing 
8.15  ounces  per  yard,  at  $2  a  pound  the  duty  would  be  $1 ,02  per  yard, 
as  against  the  present  ad  yalorem  duty  of  52  cents  a  yard.  In  the 
green  sample  mclosed,  style  Kent  No.  9127,  the  increase  is  still 
greater,  as  the  cost  is  about  03  cents  per  running  yard  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  we  now  pay  is  46i  cents;  whereas  under  the  new  pro- 
posed silk  schedule  it  would  come  under  the  $2  a  pound  as  above,  and 
weight  7.75  ounces  per  yard,  at  S2  a  pound  would  pay  a  duty  of  97 
cents  per  yard,  whicn,you  see,  is  over  100  per  cent.  It  may  be  tnat  the 
specinc  duty  is  fairer  in  some  instances,  but  in  our  particular  busi- 
ness, as  exampled  above,  it  certainly  is  unfair,  as  it  will,  if  put  into 
effect,  be  prohibitory  on  the  importation  of  a  large  percentage  of  our 
goods,  and  besides  being  unjust  to  our  particular  line  of  business 
we  tmnk  is  unfair  to  tl^  French  manufacturers,  as  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  double  the  duties  as  above  without  causing  a  protest  from 
the  French  Qovemment,  who,  when  they  find  tms  market  shut 
against  them,  might  be  inclined  to  take  some  retaUatory  measures. 
Trusting  you  will  give  this  matter  a  consideration,  we  are. 
Very  respectiully,  yours, 

J.  H.  Thobp  &  Co.,  Importera. 
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PAPER  AND  PULP. 

IHTORKATION    FUBVISHED    BEIATIVE    TO    PAPEB   ASD   PULP 
MILLS  BT  THOHAS  HUNTEB,  FULTON,  N.  T. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  January  S8, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  total  number  of  paper  milla  in  the  United  States 
18  about  600;  the  total  number  of  ground- wood  and  sulphite  mills,  306. 

Estimated  iDveatment,  $300,000,000;  estimated  annual  business, 
1250,000,000;  estimated  annual  pay  roll,  $50,000,000;  estimated  em- 
ployees in  paper  and  pufp  milla,  75,000;  estimated  yearly  product  of 
paper  of  all  grades,  over  4,000,000  tons. 

Pulp  wooa  in  1907:  Quantity  used  (domestic),  3,000,000  cords, 
imported  from  Canada,  1,000,000  cords;  value  Canadian,  approx- 
imately $10  per  cord  at  delivery  point  in  United  Statea,  Duty,  none: 
on  free  list.  Increase  of  imported  wood  in  two  years,  50  per  cent;  in- 
crease of  domestic  wood  used  in  two  years,  25  per  cent.  Exports, 
none.  Amount  of  domestic  pulp  wood  is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  the  United  States  forests. 

Groimd-wood  pulp  in  1907  (mechanical  pulp):  Quantity  need 
(domestic),  1,300,000  tons;  quantity  imported  (Canadian),  116,000 
tons;  quantity  imported,  all  others,  negligible;  value,  about  $20 
per  ton  at  dehvery  points  United  States  mills.  Duty,  $1.66  per  ton. 
Bxports,  none. 

Imports  from  Canada  will  probably  increase.  Cheap  wood,  ample 
water  power,  and  low  freights  to  United  States  are  necessary,  owing  to 
small  margin  of  profit  and  uncertainty  of  market.  Mostly  manu- 
factured by  users;  small  amount  manufactured  for  sale. 

Uubieacned  sulphite  pulp  in  1908  (chemical  pulp):  Quantity  used 
(domestic),  1,000,000  tons;  Canada,  23,000  tons;  Europe,  63,000 
tons.  Value,  fromSSS  to$44pertonat  deliveiypoints.  Duty,  $3.33 
per  ton.  Imports  have  trebled  in  two  years.  Exports,  none.  Quan- 
tity sold  by  domestic  mills  in  1908,  105,000  tons.  Quantity  available 
for  sale  by  domestic  milla,  1908,  225,000  tons. 

Paper:  Duty,  news  paper,  15  per  cent,  or  about  $6  per  ton;  other 
grades  paper,  from  wrapping  to  writii^,  duty  is  assessed  on  quantity 
or  value. 

Whole  range  of  duties  on  paper  and  products  among  the  lowest. 

Material  uaed  in  paper  mills,  high  rates  of  duty. 

Prices  on  paper  have  been  rai^mg  lower  and  rates  of  labor  higher 
sinoe  1897,  except  in  times  of  abnormal  demand  or  shortage  of  mate- 
rial by  reason  of  natural  conditions.  ,-.  , 
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Cost  of  labor  to  produce  ton  of  wood  papera  will  averse  not  less 
than  S15  per  ton  from  the  tree  to  the  finished  product. 

Rates  of  labor  abroad  at  least  50  per  cent  less  than  ouia  and  in 
many  cases  less. 

Duty  is  necessary  to  protect  American  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thos.  Hukteb. 


JOHN  HOBBIS,  HXW  TORK  CTFT,  BEPEESENTXKO  THE  AMEKI- 
CAH  VEWSFAPEK  PTTBLISEERS'  ASSOCIATIOV,  QUESTIOHS 
WAGE  FXeUBES  STTBiaTTED  TO  COlOaTTEE. 

904  PuuTZEB  Bdilding, 
New  York,  February  i,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Paths, 

Chairman  ComimiUee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Waaliington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  May  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  deliberate  misrepresen- 
tation by  the  International  Paper  Company  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  ?  I  refer  to  a  tabulation  sent  to  you  under  date  of 
December  19,  1908,  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  purporting 
to  show  the  hourly  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  International  PapMT 
Company  and  by  six  Canadian  concerns  for  each  occupation  in  a 

faper  mill.  This  table  was  accompanied  by  a  summary  wherein  the 
ntemational  Paper  Company  claimed  that  it  paid  57  per  cent  more 
for  labor  than  the  Canadian  mills.  The  rates  so  furnished  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  are  not  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  it. 
Many  of  the  figures  furnished  by  it  relating  to  hourly  rates  of  wages 
paid  in  Canadian  mills  are  understatements  and  136  rates  out  of  148 
rates  furnished  by  it  purporting  to  cover  ite  own  pay  rolls  are  over- 
Btatements.  For  pay  roQs  of  other  companies  there  might  be  some 
excuse  of  insufficient  information,  but  for  the  inaccurate  statement 
of  its  own  pay  rolls,  what  justification  can  be  pleadedt  For  instance, 
the  International  Paper  Company  claims  that  it  paid  50  cents  per 
hour  to  machine  tenders,  and  it  makes  its  comparisons  with  Canada 
on  that  basis.    It  operates  84  machines.    It  pays  as  follows: 

OnttpwUmi. 

For  6  mafhiTiM  hrinmninp  mt^e  ttun  130  incbes 48 

For  24  machines  trimming  116  inchee  to  13  iachea  all  apeedfl,  100  inchee  to  115 

inches,  400  feet 45 

For  33  machinea  trimming  100  inches  to  IIG  inchee  under  400  leet,  85  inchee  to 

100  incbeeaU  speeds,  70  inchee  to  85  inches,  400  feet 42 

For  16  machines  trimining  70  inches  t«S5  inches,  under  400  feet ;..    39 

For  4  machines  triniming  lees  than  70  inchee .'.    86 

Fori  machine  on  wrappers 33 

Average 4! 

Prior  to  August  1,  1908,  for  a  period  it  paid  50  cents  per  hour  to 
machine  tenders  on  only  6  machines.  It  paid  less  than  that  rate 
for  the  other  78  machines.  The  average  pay  of  machine  tenders  for 
all  its  machines  at  t^t  time  was  45  cents  per  hour  and  never  was 
higher  than  that  figure.    As  stated,  it  is  now  42  centa  per  hour. 
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In  Tiew  of  such  a  state  of  facts,  can  any  one  pretend  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  International  Paper  Company  that  it  paid  and  pays 
50  cents  per  hour  was  made  in  good  faith! 

The  fabric  of  comparisons  set  up  by  the  manufacturers  at  the  heai^ 
ing  on  November  21,  1908,  is  based  upon  false  totals,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  $2.54  per  ton  in  favor  of  Canada  set  up  by  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Hastings,  the  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
was  wrong.  The  figures  of  his  own  mill,  the  CliiT,  at  Ni^ara  Falls,  or 
which  he  had  personal  knowledge,  show  their  falsity.  He  paid  5  per 
cent  less  than  the  Laurentide  Mul.  I  suggest  that  you  ask  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  for  exact  information  on  this  subject.  Upon  the  basis  of 
figures  of  9  American  companies  which  appear  in  the  reports  of  the 
&^nn  committee  and  in  letters  from  Canadian  companies,  the  9 
American  companies  paid  an  average  of  91  cents  per  hour  for  the 
crew  of  4  men  employed  in  operating  paper  machines,  or  28  cents  per 
hour  less  than  the  2  Canadian  mills.  Expressed  in  percentages,  the 
2  Canadian  mills  pay  30  per  cent  more  for  work  on  paper  machines 
than  do  the  9  American  companies. 

In  face  of  these  totals,  the  statement  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  to  your  committee,  wherein  it  claimed  that  it  paid  57  per 
cent  more  than  the  Canadian  companies,  strikes  me  as  worthy  of  your 
serious  attention.  I  do  not  beUeve  a  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the 
hourly  wage  is  the  correct  measure  of  a  tanfiF  study.  I  think  the  cost 
per  ton  is  the  controlling  "test.  However,  I  submit  the  figures  in  that 
form  at  this  time  because  the  manufacturers  have  chosen  that  method 
of  comparison.  The  full  statement  of  hourly  rates  as  incorrectly 
reported  to  you  and  the  actual  rates  as  now  paid  are  attached. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norris, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Paper. 
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HON.   CHABLES  1.  EHAPP,  M.  C,  UROES  THAT  THERE  BE  HO 
HATEBIAL  BEDUCTIOH  OH  PULP  AHD  PAPER. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Wai/«  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Permit  me  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
relative  to  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  my  district,  and 
which  may  be  vitally  affected  by  the  revision  of  the  tariff  now  being 
considerea  by  your  committee,  namely,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
including  white  paper.  In  doing  this  I  know  I  need  not  in  detail 
call  your  attention  to  the  hearing  before  your  committee  or  the  argu- 
ments and  briefs  already  submitted  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present 
protective  duties  on  these  articles.  With  all  of  these  both  you  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  familiar. 

However,  as  a  Representative  of  a  district  which  is  vitally  interested 
in  these  industries,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  protective  duties  on  the  same  and,  I  may  add ,  of  similar  industries 
in  northern  New  York  and  other  portions  of  the  State.  There  are 
located  in  tiie  counties  of  Jeiferson,  Oswego,  and  Lewis  pulp  and 

Japer  mills  numbering  about  25,  involvii^  a  capital  of  from 
18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  in  manufacture  in  addition  to  about 
$11,000,000  in  timber  lands,  with  over  4,000  employees  and  paying 
in  annual  wages  over  $2,000,000. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  these 
inilnstries  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  sub- 
stantiated bv  reliable  proof,  and,  in  fact,  generally  conceded  (certainly 
in  that  locafity),  that  these  industries  have  during  the  past  few  years 
not  shared  tlie  general  prosperity  which  has  come  to  many  other 
industries  of  the  country.  They  have  been  doing  busmess  on  a  close 
mai^Ti  and  with  small  profits;  in  fact,  have  been  very  little,  if  any, 
more  than  self-sustaining.  This  they  have  been  able  to  do  largely 
by  reason  of  the  present  protective  duties,  which  are  about  one-thir^ 
of  the  average  duties  of  tlie  Dingiey  bill,  and  substantially  the  same 
that  they  have  t)een  for  many  years  in  the  past. 

To  remove  or  materially  reifuce  this  protection  from  these  indus- 
tries would  be  most  disastrous  and  eventually,  as  I  beUeve,  result  in 
cripplinji,  if  not  mining,  them. 

In  this  connection  I  de-sire  lo  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
some  of  these  inilnstries  have  quite  extensive  timber  limits  many  of 
th.'in  are  without  sueh  limits.  Further  than  this,  nearly  all  of  such 
industries  are  de|)endent  upon  importations  of  pulp  wood  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  I  believe  that  reliable  Btalistics  show  that 
there  was  imported  from  Canada  the  past  year  of  s)iruce  about 
1,000,000  corns,  and  of  this  amount  about  100,000  cords  were  im- 
ported into  the  district  I  represent.  Nearly  all  of  these  industries, 
inchuling  those  which  have  timber  limits,  I'mport  large  amounts  of 
spruce,  thus  saving  their  own  timber  limits  and  so  conserving  the 
natural  resources  nf  the  forests. 

If  the  present  protective  duties  should  be  taken  off  or  materially 
reduceii,  or  Canada  should,  as  is  confidently  predicted,  put  an  export 
duty  on  logs,  it  would  necessitate  these  industries  providing  them- 
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selves  with  a  supply  of  spruce  from  the  timber  limits  owned  in  this 
countrr.  If  forced  to  do  this  and  the  amount  of  timber  used  aver- 
aged that  used  for  the  past  three  years,  the  supply  owned  by  these 
industries  would  be  exhausted  in  about  eight  years.  This  \i-ill  clearly 
indicate  the  dependence  of  a  majority  of  these  industries  upon  impor- 
tation of  spruce ;  so  if  the  argument  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
is  made  it  is  clear  that  to  take  off  or  reduce  the  present  duties  would 
result  in  forest  destruction  rather  than  forest  preservation.  It  would 
also  result,  in  the  near  future,  in  closing  these  mills,  throwing  these 
mea  out  of  employment,  and,  in  short,  transferring  these  industries 
across  the  Canadian  line.  This  it  is  feared  and  believed  would  be  the 
result. 

This  being  one  of,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  manufacturing 
industries  in  my  district,  and  thus  naturally  affecting  other  industries 
and  the  entire  people  of  the  district,  they  are  vitally  interested  in 
maintaining  this  industry  and  in  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will 
give  to  it  that  reasonable  protection  which  is  given  to  other  indus- 
tries which  have  demonstrated,  as  does  this,  the  need  for  and  the 
continuance  of  its  protection.  The  fact  that  it  so  vitally  affects 
the  people  I  represent  prompts  this  communication  and  my  ui^ent 
requesC  for  its  favorable  consideration. 

With  great  respect,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Chas.  L.  Khaw. 


THE   AKESICAV   PAPEB   AJTB   PULP  ASSOCIATIOH,  NEW  TOBK 

CITY,  IS  FnXED  WITH  AIAEK  BY  BEPOBT  OF  SELECT  COH- 

HITTEE  OH  PULP  AND  PAPEB, 

309  Bkoadwat, 
New  Yori,  February  27,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  yVays  and  Means  Committee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sm:  In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  19,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said;  "In  our  opinion, 
it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with  the  approval 
of  the  publishers  of  the  country  interested  in  the  subject  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  mill  owners  and  paper  manufacturers  on  the  other 
hand;  that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  generally  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  one  side  of  the  line  and  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  other  side  of  the  line." 

On  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Sims  (Democrat),  a  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  said:  "I  think  this  is  a  report  that  any  Democrat 
could  indorse^nd  which  I  hope  no  Republican  or  protectionist  will 
repudiate."  When  it  is  recalled  that  the  Democratic  party  stands 
for  either  free  trade  or  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  that  its  last  plat- 
form promised  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  pulp  and  print  paper, 
it  is  evident  that  the  select  committee's  report,  thus  to  secure  the 
approvai  of  the  Democratic  minority  members  who  dissented  from 
the  preliminary  report  made  in  1908,  must  approach  veiy  nearly  in 
its  recommendations  to  the  principles  and  wishes  of  the  Deniocratic 
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party,  find  must  of  necessity  recede  ooirespondiiigly  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  for  which  the  Repubhcan  party  stands,  and  from 
the  specific  pledge  of  its  last  platform  that  revision  would  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  fair  protection  to  all  industries.  Repelled  by  Demo- 
cratic doctrine  and  relying  upon  Repubhcan  pledges,  the  paper 
industry  unequivocally  cast  its  lot  with  the  Republican  party  m  the 
last^  election,  and  we  now  feel  that  in  all  good  faith  the  Republican 
party  now  in  power  should  deal  with  the  paper  industry  on  the  same 
principles  and  with  the  same  fairness  as  it  will  deal  with  the  other 
great  uidustries  of  the  country.  If  your  committee  intends  to  make 
radical  reductions  all  along  the  line  we  will  submit  without  protest  to 
the  loss  of  protection  for  ourselves;  but  if  you  adhere  to  the  Repub- 
lican platform  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  demand  impartial  treatment 
as  an  American  industry  which  has  grown  up  under  the  principle  of 

i)rotection  which  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  so 
ong  indorsed,  and  that  we  should  not  be  sacrificed  because  one  branch 
of  our  industry  happens  to  depend  for  the  sale  of  its  product  upon  the 
newspapers  or  the  country. 

That  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee  will  receive 
the  approval  of  the  people  of  Canada  we  do  not  doubt.  How  this 
can  be  accomplished,  however,  consistently  with  adequate  protection 
to  our  industry  is  not  apparent.  Canada  is  an  a^ressive  rival  in 
this  particular  line  of  business;  namely,  the  manulacture  of  news 
print  and  other  kinds  of  wood-pulp  papers.  The  president  of  the 
Dominion  forestry  association  has  recently  said, "  W©-{the  Canadians) 
want  their  (United  States)  paper  mills."  It  is  to  this  feeling,  which 
has  been  studiously  fostered  among  Canadians,  and  which  has  been 
aided  and  abetted  in  many  ways,  including  governmental  action,  to 
which  the  select  committee's  recommendations  must  appeal.  Why 
our  Government  should  surrender  an  industry  to  another  country  by 
tegislationwhichwillseriouslyinjureexisting  industries,  discourage  and 
stop  domestic  development,  and  foster  development  of  the  industry 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  is,  in  our  opinion  left  altogether  obscure. 
We  emphatically  dispute  the  assertion  that  the  crippling  of  an  indus- 
try and  the  ruining  of  many  small  communities  in  the  United  States 
would  meet  with  the  approval  generally  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States^  provided  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 

While  we  can  not  deny  that  the  recommendations  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  publishers  of  the  country  who  have  been  active 
in  their  demands  for  sweeping  away  the  tarm  on  print  paper,  we  do 
believe  that  such  action  would  be  disapproved  by  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  publishers  who  place  justice  and  principle  and  the  welfare  of  the 
countiy  above  the  promise  of  personal  gain.  Only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  publishers  of  this  country  have  ever  taken  a  positive 
stand  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  paper.  Most  of  those 
who  have,  and  indeed  all  the  publishers  who  have  been  conspicuous  in 
suggesting  and  ur^g  this  legislation,  are  owners  of  Democratic 
papers,  whose  principles  and  beliefs  coincide  with  their  desires  in  this 
matter.  Since  we  have,  by  means  of  the  investigation  conducted  by 
the  select  committee  and  through  our  appearance  before  your  com- 
mittee, been  enabled  to  give  some  publicity  to  the  facts  and  conditions 
connected  with  our  busmess,  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable  change 
in  the  attitude  of  even  that  portion  of  the  press  which  was  outspoken 
in  favor  of  depriving  us  of  the  small  protection  which,  ve  hav«  been 
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afforded  by  the  tariff,  and  we  have  confidence  that  the  opposition 
would  still  further  diminish  if  more  li^ht  were  thrown  on  the  subject. 
A  schedule  of  inquiries  was  sent  by  the  select  committee  to  all  pub- 
lishers of  daily  papers,  one  of  the  questions  being,  in  effect,  "Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  paper  ami  pulp^"  Of  about 
2,400,  only  436,  or  18  per  cent, voted  "Yes,'' 45  vot«d''No,"  and  130 
were  noncommittal,'  tne  balance  not  being  sufficiently  interested  to 
fill  out  and  return  the  schedule,  ^Ve  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance that  ao  small  a  number  asked  for  a  change,  which  supposedly 
would  be  to  the  financial  advantage  of  all.  We  oelieve  that  analysis 
would  show  that  very  few  of  those  who  advocated  the  removal  of  the 
duty  were  publishers  of  Republican  papers,  or  were  actuated  by  any 
other  consideration  than  that  of  selfish  personal  gain. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  mill  owners  and  paper  manufacturers,  wc 
are  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  branches  of  the  industry 
are  astonished  anil  dismayed  at  the  findings  of  the  select  committee, 
even  those  on  whose  products  no  change  m  duty  is  proposed.  It  is 
not  overstating  it  to  say  that  those  engagetl  in  the  manufacture  of 
news-print  paper,  which  is  the  class  directly  affected  by  the  changes 
in  the  tariff  recommended,  are  aghast  at  the  danger  of  ruin  which  con- 
fronts them,  and  all  classes  are  (leeply  concerned,  since  they  realize 
that  disaster  can  not  come  to  one  Dranch  of  the  business  without 
demoralizing  all  the  others.  They  foresee  that  in  the  effort  for  self 
preservation  mills  now  making  news-print  paper  will  be  unable  to 
meet  the  proposed  new  conditions  surroun<ling  the  manufacture  of 
news  paper  and  will  turn  on  to  the  manufact»re  of  wrapping,  book, 
and  other  grades.  Thus  the  shock  will  be  felt  along  the  whole  line. 
Our  industry,  at  this  time  of  all  others,  is  most  unprepared  to  with- 
stand so  radical  and  so  abrupt  a  change  as  tlie  select  committee  sug- 
gests. During  the  past  year  we  have  not  only  suffered  from  the 
general  industrial  depression  and  financial  pamc  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  involving  re<iuced  earnings  and  labor  troubles,  but  we  have 
had  losses  peculiar  to  our  own  industry,  such  as  forest  fires  and 
unprecedented  drought,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disturbing  influence  and 
expense  and  injury  to  our  credit  incidental  to  the  investigation  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected  for  a  year.  And  it  is  not  out  of  place, 
we  feel,  to  remind  vou  that  the  chaises,  made  wholly  by  Democratic 
publishers,  on  whicn  this  investigation  was  based,  of  extortion,  monop- 
oly, and  conspiracy  in  the  restraint  of  ti-ade,  have  all  been  shown  to 
be  false.  Practically  every  one  was  disposed  of  very  early  during 
the  hearings  of  the  select  committee,  and  its  preliminary  report,  we 
believe,  was  received  on  all  hands  as  an  exoneration  from  all  such 
chains.  We  notice  that  alt  reference  to  improper  methods  are 
elimiuated  from  the  final  report. 

The  recommendations  in  this  final  report  appear  to  be  based  upon 
the  following  chain  of  reasoning: 

That  the  manufacture  of  print  paper  in  this  country  is  dependent 
upon  a  supply  of  spruce  wood;  that  the  supply  of  spruce  wood  in  this 
country  is  msutlicient  for  all  time;  that  the  Uanivciiaiis,  who  have  an 
ample  supply,  may  take  some  action  which  will  prevent  us  from 
supplementing  our  own  supply  from  their  forests:  therefore,  tlml  in 
order  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  refrain  from  stopping  the  exporting 
of  pulp  wood,  wemust  open  up  to  them  our  market  for  paper. 
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The  logical  result  of  this  would  be  that  in  order  to  get  free  wood 
from  Caiiiuia  for  the  use  of  our  paper  mUla  we  must  adopt  leg^islation 
the  liecossary  result  of  which  will  be  to  destroy  the  paper  mdustry 
and  make  it  impossible  for  it  to  use  such  wood. 

So  far  as  this  argument  is  based  upon  the  desire  to  get  cheap  paper 
for  our  publishei's,  we  believe  that  it  is  equally  unsound  and  is  to  the 
last  degree  unjust. 

In  that  aspect  it  is  clear  that  this  arcument  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  paper  industry  and  of  the 
communities  in  which  it  is  located  in  this  country  and  .of  the  labor 
which  is  employed ;  regardless  of  the  general  policy  of  protection  and 
the  pledges  of  the  Republican  party;  regardless  of  the  refutation  of 
the  publishers'  charges  against  the  paper  manufacturers;  in  fact, 
regardli'ss  of  every  other  consideration  whatever,  no  advance  in  the 

Krice  of  news  paper,  no  matter  how  warranted  by  increase  in  cost  of 
ibor  or  other  industrial  conditions,  is  to  be  tolerated.  In  other 
words,  the  press  is  a  piivileged  class,  which  is  to  be  encouraged  at  the 
sacrifice  of  any  and  all  other  interests.  As  before  stated,  we  believe 
this  is  putting  the  press  in  a  light  which,  as  a  whole,  they  would 
repudiate. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  with  the  present  processes  in  vogue  spruce 
wood  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper,  it  is  also 
true  that  it  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  many  other  kinds 
of  paper  the  duties  on  which  there  is  no  suggestion  of  changing,  and 
yet  in  their  preliminary  report  the  committee  said:  "The  Stevens  biJI 
does  not  purport  to  repeal  or  change  the  tariff  laws  as  to  any  class  of 
paper  or  paper  products  except  printing  paper,  although  all  other 
kinds  of  paper  are  affected  by  tne  same  natural  conditions  which  have 
affected  the  supply  and  price  of  printing  paper."  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  final  report  are  gliirmgly  inconsistent  in  that  news  print 
paper,  wliich  does  not  use  more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  the  wood  that 
18  used  in  this  country  for  paper  making,  is  singled  out  to  be  practically 
deprived  of  protection.  They  are  inconsistent  in  that  while  the  report 
advocates  taking  off  the  duty  entirely  from  ground  wood  pidp,  the 
duty  on  sulphite  pulp,  which  uses  50  per  cent  more  wood  than  the 
manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp  uses,  is  not  to  be  disturbed,  but 
to  remain  at  %S.SS  per  ton  as  against  $2  per  ton  on  print  paper  and 
free  ground  wood  pulp. 

As  to  the  supply  of  spruce  wood  available  in  this  country,  we  believe 
that  the  report  greatly  underestimates  it,  that  it  lays  too  much  stress 
upon  tlic  necessity  for  sfiruce,  and  errs  in  brushing  lightly  aside  other 
kmds  of  wood  wlucli  would  become  increasingly  available  should 
coninieriiiai  condilions  slightly  change,  and  the  many  other  fibers 
which  can  be  used  if  the  price  of  spruce  wood  materially  advances. 
In  general,  there  is  no  more  baseless  fear  than  that  this  country  can 
not  produce  enough  i)aper  of  all  kinds  from  its  own  sources  of  supplies 
for  ail  time  to  come.  There  is  no  commodity  of  the  exhaustion  of 
whose  raw  nut  terial  there  is  less  danger.  This  is  obvious  from  the  well- 
esfablislied  fact  that  paper  can  be  made  from  practically  every  kind 
of  vegetable  filler,  itow  unwise  it  is,  therefore,  to  surrender  an  in- 
dustry before  the  necessity  has  arisen  and  when  its  permanency  is 
alMohiteiy  assured  provicicd  it  is  not  discriminated  against. 

W'e  liavp  heretofore  already  demonstrated  before  yuur  committee 
thai  li'ss  than  2  per  cent,  according  to  government  figures,  of  all  tlie 
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wood  consumed  in  this  country  is  used  for  paper  making.  It  is 
estimat«d  that  the  paper  makers  own  about  5,000,000  acres  of 
timber  lands  in  the  United  States.  For  the  most  part  these  lands 
are  being  conservatively  handled,  with  a  view  to  their  producing  a 
permanent  supply  of  pulp  wood.  The  owners  believe  in  forest  preser- 
vation, and  with  reasonable  certainty  we  can  guarantee  that  if  the 
paper  industry  can  be  kept  upon  a  profitable  basis  the  timber  lands 
owned  by  the  mill  owners  will  all  be  operated  by  methods  approved 
by  the  Government  Forestry  Department,  so  that  the  more  timber 
lands  that  are  owned  by  paper  manufacturers  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  forests  of  this  country.  A  majority  of  the  holdings  are 
already  so  operated,  as  was  demonstrated  at  a  conference  recently 
held  with  Mr.  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester,  but  unless  we  are  protected 
from  the  competition  of  Canada  we  can  not  pursue  this  course.  We 
will  be  driven  to  strip  our  lands  in  order  to  get  the  cost  of  production 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point  and  get  back  our  invested  capital. 

Cheaper  paper  means,  first,  forest  deslru<  tion  in  thiscountrv,  and, 
sei'ond,  the  dependence  of  newspapers  ot  this  country  upon  Canada 
for  their  supply  of  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  adequate  protection 
of  our  finished  product  means  conservation  of  our  forests.  Nor  does 
this  mean  destruction  of  Canadian  forests,  since  tlie  wood  we  get 
from  Canada  comes  either  from  crown  lands,  where  cutting  is 
restricted  to  a  minimum  size,  or  from  lands  owned  by  settlers  who 
cut  off  pulp  wood  in  order  that  the  land  may  he  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

We  agree  with  the  select  committee  that  it  is  extremely  desirable 
to  secure  some  part  of  our  supply  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada,  but  we 
wholly  disagree  with  them  as  to  the  proper  method  to  insure  this. 
We  can  not  see  why  our  Government,  instead  of  properly  meeting  the 
discriminations  already  made  against  us  by  Canada,  should  feel  called 
upon  to  buy  exemption  from  further  discrimination  at  so  great  a  cost 
%B  the  ruin  of  the  home  indiistry.  We  do  not  believe  the  Canadians 
generally  would  adopt  the  extreme  mea-sure  against  us  of  prohibiting 
the  export  of  pulp  wood,  as  there  would  be  gross  injustice  in  such  an 
act.  American  paper  makers  are  estimated  to  control  10,000,000 
acres  of  timber  land  in  the  different  provinces  of  Canada.  The  rights 
to  cut  these  lands  have  been  mostly  oought  by  us  from  the  provincial 
governments,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  would  be  practically  , 
confis(.-ation  to  say  to  us  that  we  can  not  take  out  of  the  country  what 
we  already  own.  These  rights  are  so  well  established  that  in  many 
cases  tliey  are  bonded  for  large  amounts,  Canadian  bankers  themselvt  s 
looking  upon  such  rights  as  ample  security.  If  Canada  should  forbid 
this  country  from  getting  pulp  wood,  why  in  equity  should  we  not  for- 
bid her  from  getting  from  us  raw  cotton  or  coal,  on  which  her  manu- 
facturers so  largely  depend?  Why  should  we  open  our  market  to  her 
paper  when  she  nas  a  duty  substantially  equal  to  our  own  gainst  our 
paper? 

The  select  committee's  report  recommends  a  duty  of  only  $2  per 
ton  on  news-print  paper  to  ap|)ly  to  any  provhice  of  Canada  which 
does  not  diHcriminate  against  us  in  the  export  of  pulp  wood.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  at  present  chaiges  us  25  cents  iiioi-e  for  stump- 
age  upon  wood  exported  than  her  domcslic  mamifacturers  are 
charged.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Quebec  government  rais- 
ing tlie  stuinpage  charge  to  the  same  level  fur  both  home  and  fif^^jg^^ 
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consumption  by  abolishmg  the  rebate  of  25  cents  per  cord  paid  (o 
the  Canadian  consumer,  thus  assuring  to  the  Canadian  mamiraoturcr 
a  reduction  of  $4  per  ton  in  the  duty  on  paper,  or  a.  net  gain  of  $3.67  \, 
as  a  cord  and  a  naif  of  wood  will  maKe  a  ton  of  paper.  By  then 
increasing  the  stumpage  tax  by  this  amount  of  $3.67^,  the  Quebec 
goyemment  could  aosorb  all  oi  the  benefit  from  our  reduced  tariff, 
resulting  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  in  this 
market.  In  our  opinion,  another  defect  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  that  it  does  not  finally  settle  the  question  of  getting  cheap 
wood  from  Canada,  because  while  Canada  might  for  the  time  bein:; 
avail  herself  of  the  reduced  duties,  the  penalties  for  shutting  us  olf 
from  getting  wood  are  so  insufficient  as  to  leave  it  open  to  her  or 
any  of  her  provinces  at  any  future  time,  when  the  industry  has  been 
firmly  established  in  Canada  and  weakened  here,  to  resume  inter- 
ference with  exports  of  wood,  paying  the  higher  duties  on  pulp  and 
paper,  and  thus  increasing  their  cost  to  the  American  consumer. 
Another  objection  is  that  if  Ontario  elects  to  maintain  her  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  wood,  she  will  remain  in  exactly  the  position  in 
which  she  is  now,  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  her 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturers.  It  is  Believed  that  no  rensonable 
concession  we  can  offer  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  remove  the 
restriction  on  wood,  and  that  nothing  short  of  increasing  the  duty 
over  the  present  schedule  that  she  has  to  jiny  on  her  pulp  and  paper 
coming  into  this  country  would  be  effective  to  that  end. 

We  claim  that  free  ground  wood  ]»ulp  i^ould  dei>i'ive  our  Govern- 
ment of  a  substantial  and  increasing  revenue.  We  claim  that  the 
duty  of  only  two  dollars  on  print  paper,  amounting  to  about  5  per 
cent,  is  far  below  the  standard  or  protection,  and  even  below  the 
standard  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  We  call  attention  to  the  incon- 
sistency with  the  general  tariff  princiiile  that  the  duties  shall  W 
applied  alike  to  all  countries  in  the  absence  of  treaties  to  the  con- 
trary, whereas  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  diiferent  taritTs  to  ditfeivnt 
provinces  of  the  same  country.  We  believe  that  when  the  retaliatory 
clause  was  originally  drawn  it  was  intended  that  Cuimda  should  he 
regarded  as  a  dependency  and  treated  as  a  whole,  so  that  any  dis- 
crimination bv  any  part  of  Canada  would  be  met  by  retaliation 
against  all  of  Canada,  We  beheve  the  tariff  should  he  so  amended  as 
to  make  this  principle  clear  and  operative.  Canada  has  an  anti- 
dumping clause  which  iirotects  her  market,  and  we  believe  we  should 
have  the  same  protection  against  her.  in  short,  we  advocate  so 
framing  our  law  that  any  act  on  her  part  aimed  at  iniuring  this  coun- 
try will  automatically  bring  its  own  jmnishment,  while  fair  ti-eatment 
of  us  will  give  her  an  equal  chance  with  any  other  countrj"  to  reach 
our  market. 

Following  are  the  provisions  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  lie 
ado]»ted  in  revising  the  tariff;  the  words  in  italics  indicate  the 
changes  from  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee,  elimi- 
nated portions  being  in  brackets: 

M I'ch an i cully  enmnd  wihhI  pulp,  one-lwdtth  ot  one  cent  per  pound,  dr>-  weiphi : 
Providi-d,  liuwfver.  That  [mc<-liatiically  Enninii  woikI  pulp  phall  be  admttU-il  tnv  •'! 
duty  froml  if  any  <'riiiiitry  w  ain/  di^penilency,  pruvince,  or  other  subdivisiim  lhf-«i 
[of  govurnmont  which  diien  ncit]  slmll  forbid  or  reslric'l  Ihe  exportation  of  mtrhaiiu.r'ly 
ground  wood  pulp  or  iiu'id /nr  line  in  the  mniiiiftirlnre  of  vood  p^ilp,  the  importation  ij/ 
TneclianicaUy  ground  ujood pulp /roin  such  caiiiilri/  ihall  M/orbidaen  or  tiwilar^ ratrieud, 
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oti/it  impoeep  any  expOTt  duty,  export  license  fea,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
wliataoever,  pilhcr  dirwtly  or  indirectlj'  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  W 
lir'tnae  /ee,  or  othenvi?e),  upon  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  or  wood  for  uae  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  the  amount  of  surJi  export  duty  or  other  export  charge  shall  b« 
added  at  an  additional  duly  to  the  duties  herein  iaipoied  upon  uood  jndp  when  imparled 
from  tuck  country. 

Chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-eixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided,  That  if  any 
(■ountry  or  any  dependency,  province,  or  uOier  subdivision  thereof  shall  impoee  an 
enportduty  or  other  export  charceotany  kind  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  euch  export  duty  or  other 
export  charge  shall  be  added  as  an  additional  duty  to  the  duties  herein  impoeed  upon 
wood  pulp  when  imported  from  such  country  [dependency  or  province]. 

Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for  newspaper  and  Dooks,  valued 
at  not  above  two  [and  one-tourthj  cents  per  poun*l,  fAree- [one-]  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  \'alued  above  (wo  [and  one-fourth]  cents  and  not  above  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  /our-[(wo-]leii1hB  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound  and  not  above  three  cents  per  pound,  live -tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
valued  above  three  centp  and  not  above  four  cente  per  pound,  six -tenths  of  one  cent 
[ler  pound;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above  nve  cents  per  pound,  eight-tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  five  cents  per  pound,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  Provided,  That  if  any  country  or  any  dependency  or  province,  or  other 
i"h  liiigion  thereof  shall  impose  an  export  dutj;  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
_  i_ .. upon  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  or  printing  paper  exported  to  the  Uni'"'' 


States,  (or  if  any  countrv,  dependency,  or  province  forbids  or  restricts  the  exportation 
of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  or  pa|)er  to  the  United  States  in  any  way]  there  ahall  be 
imposed  upton  printiuB  paper,  fcheii  imported  from  such  country,  Idependency  ot 
province]  an  additional  duty  (of  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  valued  at  two  and 
une-balf  cents  per  pouud  or  less,  and  in  addition  thereto]  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
export  duty  or  other  export  charge  imposed  by  such  country,  dependency,  or  province 
upon  printing  paper  imported  from  such  country  into  the  United  States,  [,"]  or  if  any 
country  or  any  dependnicy,  province,  or  other  lubdivition  thereof  forbide  or  reitricle  the 
eiportationofpul-p  v^ood,  wood  pulp,  or  paper  to  the  United  States  \n  any  way,  the  impor- 
tation of  }'ii  Iter  from,  such  country  shall  be  forbidden  or  gimitarly  restricted,  or  if  it  rutrieta 
the  price  at  mhtch  print  paper  may  be  sold  when  imported  into  euch  country,  the  price  ai 
vhiih  print  paper  exported  from  tuch  country  may  be  sold  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
similarly  restricted. 

We  can  not  too  emphaticallj"  state  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  fill  us  witli  alarm,  and  we  believe  if  adopted  would 
inevitalilv  be  moat  injurious  to  our  industry,  to  the  country,  and 
ultimately  to  the  consumer.  , 

Veij  truly,  jours, 

American  Papeh  and  Put.p  Association, 
AiiTHUR  C.  Hastings,  Presidevi. 


THE  OSWEGO  FAUS  PUlP  AKB  PAPER  COMPAITT,  FUITOH,  K.  Y.. 
STATES  THAT  ADOPTION  OF  REPOET  OF  SELECT  COlOnTTEE 
OH  PAPEB  AND  PULP  WILL  BE  DISASTBOtTS. 

Fulton,  N.  T.,  March  1,  1909. 
Hon. Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  just  read  the  report  of  the  Mann  select  com- 
mittee and  are  very  much  surprised,  and  disturbed  as  well,  for  if  a  report 
of  this  kind  is  a<lopted  and  the  duty  is  practically  removed  on  print 
paper  it  will  result  in  transferring  the  manufacture  of  print  paper  to 
Canada. 
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Tlipre  can  bo  no  question  about  this,  for  raw  material  can  certainly 
ho  purcbiiscd  in  Canada  and  delivered  to  the  paper  mill  from  $3  to  !o 
per  cord  less  than  a  mill  located  in  the  United  States  can  possiblj 
eeciire  it,  principally  on  account  of  the  excessive  and  additional  freight 
haul.  The  freight  rates  on  finished  paper,  however,  are  the  same  from 
Canada  to  western  points  and  to  many  other  points  as  they  are  from  a 
United  States  mill  located  in  northern  New  York  and  in  Maine,  so  that 
the  mill  located  in  Canada,  if  no  duty  is  imposed,  will  be  able  to  make 
print  paper  much  less.     We  therefore  wired  you  as  follows: 


wliicli  we  now  beg  to  confirm. 
Yours,  truly, 

OswEoo  Falls  Pvlp  and  Papee  Co., 
H.  L.  Padixk^k,  President. 


ABTHUR  C.  EASTIiraS.  FBESIDEITT  OF  AMEBICAIT  PAPEX  AID 

PULP     ASSOCIATION,     QUESTIONS     CEKTAIH    INFOEXATIOI 

BELATIVE  TO  PULP  AND  PAPEB. 

50  Cm'Rcn  Street. 
New  i'ork,  March  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereso  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^'itys  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
'  Dear  Sir:  On  pa^s  33C()  and  3361  of  Report  No.  42  of  the  hearing! 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  ami  Paper  Invest ifrat ion.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Biiotb,  who  owns  a  print  mill  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  gives  cost 
tables,  wliicli,  in  our  opinion,  are  seriously  misleading.  Wliile  on  the 
face  of  these  figures  tfiev  indicate  a  cost  of  print  paper  about  equal 
to  some  of  our  l>est  milfs,  upon  analysis  they  prove  tliat  the  cost  is 
much  less  than  the  f  ost  in  American  mills,  as  testified  to  before  the 
select  c<»mmjttee. 

Tlie  cost  of  sidphite  per  ton  is  given  as  $29.86,  It  is  customary  to 
use  2.1  per  cent  of  this  m  making  print  paper.  This  would  make  the 
cost  of  this  item  $7.46,  wheivas  in  the  taole  for  cost  of  print  paper 
the  item  of  .sulphite  appears  as  $10.45,  a  difference  of  almost  exactly 
$:i,  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  $12  on  every  ton  of  sulpliite. 

The  cost  of  ground  wood  pulp  is  given  as  81 1.37,  It  is  customarr 
to  uxe  SO  per  cent  in  making  a  ton  of  news  print  paper,  some  ailow- 
ance  having  to  be  niiide  for  shrinkage.  This  wouxl  make  the  cost  of 
ground  wo<id  pulp  for  a  too  of  print  pai>er  $9.00,  whereas  it  is  given 
in  llie  table  .allowing  the  cost  of  print  paper  as  $11,  a  difference  of 
nearly  S2,  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  approximately  S2.50  on  every 
ton  of  g."ound  woiiil.  This  would  indicate  that  tlie  correct  cast  of 
p.'per  |>iT  tim  .-^lioii'd  l>e  S4.yU  less  than  given  by  Mr.  Booth  by  reasoD 
of  thi'>e  two  items  a'one. 

Mr,  B(M>lh  can  therefore  afford  to  sell  his  paper  at  S34.1I  at  the 
mill,  milking  a  fair  profit  of  about  So,  or  paying  $2  dulv  and  S3.60 
freight  tie  can  sell  his  paper  profitablj'  in  the  New  York  market  at 
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M9.71,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  American  paper  makers 
can  deliver  paper  profitably. 
Very  tru.y,  yours, 

Arthur  C.  Hastinqs, 
President  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asisociation. 


STTRFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 


NEW  TOBK  IMPOKTEBS  OF  SITSE ACE-COATED  PAPERS  THINK 
THAT  THE  PRESEHT  DUTIES  ABE  ADEQUATE. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  SO,  1909. 

COHUITTEB  ON   WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  statement  of  manufacturers  of  surface- 
coated  papers  and  testimony  of  Mr.  Faber,  Saturday,  November  21, 
1908,  in  reference  to  proposed  change  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph  398, 
act  of  June  24,  1897,  we  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  in 
contradiction  to  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Faber: 

We  do  not  know  what  imitation  flint  elazed  is,  as  the  paper  trade 
and  paper  box  manufacturers  know  only  two  grades,  viz,  friction 
glazed  and  flint  glazed. 


Friction  glazed  is  made  in  large  quantities  hj  American  mills, 
ihite  being  sold  as  low  as  $1.10  per  ream,  light  colors  as  low  as  $1.60 
per  ream,  and  red  and  green  as  low  as  $1.75  per  ream,  alt  on  a  basis 


of  500  sheets  size  20  by  24  inches.  It  is  impossible  to  import  fric- 
tion glazed,  either  white  or  colors,  and  fully  75  per  cent  of  all  glazed 
paper  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  friction  glased  of  American 
manufactiire  and  under  the  present  tariff  there  is  no  competition 
possible  on  this  grade  of  paper,  as  friction  glazed  can  not  be  made 
m  Europe  to  compete  with  tne  American  paper. 

In  regard  to  quality  known  as  "flint  glazed"  we  positively  assert 
that  the  American  manufacturers  have  decidedly  advanced  in  ability 
to  produce  a  good  grade  in  this  line,  and  to-dav  fully  75  per  cent  of 
colors  produced  in  flint  glazed  are  positively  Ijeyond  foreign  com- 
petition by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  make. 

As  regards  white  surface-coated  papers,  the  American  mills  have 
absolutdy  the  entire  market,  as  under  the  present  tariff  no  other 
country  can  compete  with  the  United  States  m  white  surface-coated 
papers,  such  as  are  used  in  the  lithographing  and  printing  trades. 

The  American  coated  paper  industry  has  been  prosperous  in  the 
past  ten  years.  A  number  of  new  mills  have  been  started  and  are 
still  operating,  most  of  the  old  mills  have  largely  increased  their 
product,  and  no  mills  have  failed  or  gone  out  of  Business. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  is  more  than  adequate 
protection,  as  it  amounts  to  about  65  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  if  any  change  be  made,  it  be  in  the 
nature  of  lowering  the  tariff  on  this  grade  or  paper,  as  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  straight  specific  duty  of  12^  cents  per  jioimd  on  sur- 
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face-coated  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  metal-coated  papers  would  be 
a  sufficient  protection  to  the  American  mills, 
llespectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  Leyd, 

76  Parle  Place,  New  York. 
A.  HABTimo  &  Co., 
£j^  and  S6  South  Marshall  street,  PhUadelpJiia,  Pa. 
Charles  Beck  Paper  Co.  (Ltdj, 
609  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KUPFEB   BrOTHEBS, 

im  and  IS^  Wester  street,  New  York  City. 
Paul  CzChlke, 

330  Broadway,  New  York  CUy. 
H.  S.  Lkclercq  and  Co., 

54  Duane  street,  New  York  City. 


StPFLEKENTAL  BRIEF  FILED  BT  THE  SITBFACE- COATED  FAFES 
TSADE  WITH  SUGGESTED  SCHEDTTLE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  12,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

\yashington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  tendering  this  supplementary  brief  we  are  fulfilling 
the  instructions  of  the  chairman  of  tne  Wa^  and  Means  Commiltre, 
who  called  for  a  copy  of  our  pay  rolls,  shou  mg  the  rate  of  w  nges  paid 
in  thp  surface  coated  paper  trad.e  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  The 
pay  lulls  from  our  factories  for  October,  1907,  are  herewith  inclosed 
together  with  the  tabidnted  pay  roll  made  up  of  averages  of  the  rates 
of  wage  paid  in  the  various  departments  in  our  factories. 

We  M.ve  chosen  the  month  of  October,  1907,  as  a  fair  criterion  of 
our  average  monthly  pay  roil. 

The  January  pay  roll  was  suggested  by  your  chairman,  but  as 
many  of  us  snut  <iowii  for  repairs  the  mBt  week  in  that  month, 
October  was  taken  instead. 

We  also  ask  yoiir  con.'iideration  for  a  schedule  carefidiy  prepared 
for  your  information,  showing  the  different  varieties  and  classes  of 
surface-coated  papers  imported  and  known  to  the  trade,  with  their 
costs  and  relative  duties. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  surface-coated  paper  trade  on  November  21. 
190S,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  average  weight 
of  a  ream  of  paper  was  asked  by  the  committee.  The  ream  of 
imported  papei-s  composed  of  500  sliects,  20  by  24  inches,  weighs  on 
the  average  19  pounds. 

In  a.'iking  for  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  a  poimd  we  are  basing  o\ir 
calculations  on  the  imported  ream  weighing  19  pounds.  The  change 
from  the  present  duty  of  2*  cents  specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valurem 
to  6  cents  specific  would  increase  the  duty  from  62  cents  to  $1.14  a 
ream  and  increase  the  cost  of  the  imported  paper  laid  down  in  this 
country  from  Sl.Sl  to  S2..'W.  This  difference  is  simply  commen- 
surate Vith  the  dilference  tiet'-  een  tlie  cost  of  material  and  labor  in 
the  foieign  and  domestic  imper.  ,->  , 
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The  average  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ream  of  surface-coated  paper 
in  ttiis  country  is  $2.25,  as  sho\\'n  on  page  6  of  the  brief  submitted 
by  the  trade  on  November  21,  1908.  This  we  market  from  $2.25 
to  S2.50  a  ream,  in  competition  with  the  imported  product  of  like 
quaUty  selling  in  this  country  for  SI. 90  to  $2.  It  this  imported 
paper  could  not  be  sold  in  this  country  for  less  than  $2.33,  wnich  a 
6-ceiit  specific  duty  would  accomplish,  the  domestic  manufacturers 
would  have  a  chance  to  make  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  viz, 
8  cents  a  ream  in  competition  with  the  foreign  goods.  In  making 
the  statement  that  8  cents  is  a  reasonable  prolit  on  the  ream,  it  is 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  foreign  papers  are  sold  abroad  on  a 
profit  of  from  8  cents  to  10  cents  a  ream. 

Past  experience  has  shown  the  ahnost  impossibility  to  determine  a 
proper  market  value  on  aurf ace-coated  papers  of  the  cheaper  grades 
especially,  and  we  earnestly  petition  that  absolute  specific  duties  be 
levied  and  collected  as  far  as  practical  upon  the  weight  of  the  papers, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  cheaper  grades. 
Specific  duties  protect  the  citizen  resident  importer  who  mveats 
capital  in  merchandise  and  competes  with  foreign  manufacturers' 
agents  who  may  profit  through  absence  of  dutiable  packing  charges, 
extra  discounts,  etc.,  which  upon  merchandise  assessed  for  duties  ad 
valorem  are  considerable.  Furthermore,  this  specific  duty  will  give 
us  au  opportunity  to  enter  our  own  markets  and  compete  against  the 
foreign  product. 

The  effect  on  general  trade  (the  consumer)  will  not  show  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  cost,  as  this  product  is  used  mostly  for  covering 
paper  boxes,  a  large  number  of  boxes  being  covered  by  a  single  ream 
of  paper.  A  ream  of  paper  wUl  cover  about  1,000  shoe  boxes.  If 
this  i^eam  costs  the  consumer  $2.25,  the  cost  of  paper  on  each  box 
will  be  0.225  of  a  cent;  if  the  cost  to  the  consumer  was  increased  to 
$2.33,  the  cost  of  the  box  woulfi  be  increased  .008  of  a  cent  (0.233- 
0.225),  or  8  cents  per  thousand  boxes.  This  is  an  inappreciable 
increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer  and  means  the  salvation  or  the  sur- 
face-coated paper  trade. 

Not  only  are  the  manufacturers  of  this  product  anxious  to  have  a 
specific  duty  of  6  cents,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Louis  Dojonge  &  Co.,  of 
N  ew  York,  the  largest  importer  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  a  manufacturer, 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  duty. 

We  t™i  be  glad  to  give  your  committee  any  further  information 
you  choose  to  ask  for  or  appear  again  before  you  at  any  time  on 
another  oral  examination. 

We  present  herewith  schedules  compiled  from  the  actual  records  of 
the  importations  of  surface-coated  pitpei's  during  the  year  1907  by 
Louis  De  Jonge  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  one  of  our  committee,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  oldest  and  largest  importers  of  surface-coated 
papers  in  tliis  country.  These  schedidcs  sliow,  with  the  samples 
attached,  the  different  varieties  of  surface-coated  papers  that  are 
imported  and  classified  under  the  two  divisions  of  paragraph  398  of 
the  present  tariff. 

Those  coming  under  the  classification  "not  specinlly  provided  for" 
at  present  rate  of  24  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
result  in  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  dutv  of  .'14.71  per  cent,  while  at  the 
proposed  tUtty  of  6  cents  per  pound  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty 
would  be  50.28  per  cent.  nmiz  dbvOoOnfc 
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Those  ooming  under  the  second  division  of  paragraph  398  at  the 
rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  od  valorem  at  present  rale 
of  duty  result  in  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  32.59  per  cent,  while  at  the 
proposed  duty  of  G  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  tlie 
equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  45.93  per  cent. 

The  enacting  of  a  tariff  assessing  a  duty  of  6  cent^  per  pound  and  6 
cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  &a  valorem,  respectively,  would  much 
retluce  the  importations  of  glB/.ed  flints,  enameleil  and  imitation  golil 
and  iiilver  papers,  ami  t!>':vlu:illy  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  result- 
ing ad  valorem  rates  to  4I}.67  and  39.49  per  cent,  respectively,  u 
shown  by  our  schedules. 

The  schedule  on  pajiio  4  of  our  brief,  submitted  November  21, 1008, 
taken  from  United  States  customs  records,  "  Imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption, year  ending  June  30,  1907,"  shows  an  average  ad  valorem 
duty  of  44.99  per  cent. 

Calculated  on  the  Lasis  of  ad  valorem  rates  shown  in  our  schedule, 
surfacfK^oated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  would  denote  im- 
portations of  s:laze<l  flints,  50  per  cent  at  60.78  per  Cent  ad  valorem; 
all  other  cla,>yjcs,  50  per  cent  at  32.10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Surfac?-coatcd  papers  (printed),  etc.,  on  same  schedule,  shows  an 
average  ad  valorem  duty  of  37,89  per  cent,  whicli  would  tlenote  im- 
portations of  imitation  gohl  and  silver,  40  per  cent  at  52.10  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  all  other  elates,  SOpercent  at  29.31  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Doty  &  Scrihoeoub  (Incorporated), 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Louis  Db  Jonqb  &  Co,  (Incorporated), 

Xew  York,  N.  Y.,  aJid  FihUurff,  Mast. 
Walther  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sfrikqfield  Glazed  Paper  Co., 

Sprin^eld,  Mass. 
E.  G.  Locke,  Camden,  N.  J. 
New  England  Card  and  Paper  Co., 

Sprvngfield,  Mass. 
HoLYOKE  Card  and  Paper  Co., 

Sprin0dd,  Mass. 
United  Manufactubino  Co., 

SpTtTigfield,  Mass., 

Comniiitee. 


EXBIBIT  A. 

Papers,  surface  coated,  covered,  or  decorated,  not  Bpecially  provided  for  in  thiaact, 
6  cenlB  jjer  pound;  it  embossed,  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or 
iln  HoluliuiU',  or  with  (gelatine  or  flock,  6  ceota  per  pouDd  and  30  per  cent  ad  ^\loreI■l. 

All  manufacturea  of  surface-coafed  paperB,  or  ol  which  surf  ace-coated  papere  are  a 
compnnctil  maleria!,  not  apecially  provided  for  in  thia  act,  6  cents  per  pound  and  35 
per  ceut  ad  valurctn. 
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Id  the  faclnriee  of  Doty  A.  Scrimgeour,  Louie  Deionge  &  Co.,  Walther  &  Co.,  and 
Sprinalield  Glazed  Paper  Company  there  were  employed  in  October,  1907: 

243  employees,  skilled,  getting  an  average  weekly  wage  of $14. 41 

32S  employees,  unekillM,  getting  an  average  weekly  wage  of 8.80 

Id  Germany  the  skilled  workman  gets  an  average  weekly  wagu.oE 3.24 

Id  Uermany  the  unakilled  workman  gets  an  average  weekly  wage  of 2. 31 

These  last  averages  are  taken  from  German  labor  table  on  page  12  of  the  brief  sub- 
mitted by  the  surface-coated  paper  trade,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Wayit  and  Means 
Committee  November  21, 1908. 


EllUBIT  0. 

Clauifitd  pt^  ToUfoT  month  ofOctohtr,  1907. 

Doty  A  SrrimReour,  New  York $5, 645. 73 

Louis  Dejonse  4  Co.,  New  York 15,909.76 

Walther  i  Co.,  New  York 8,284.92 

Springfield  Glaied  Paper  Company,  Springfielil.  Mass 2,956.20 

Tola]  paid  in  month  of  October,  1907 32,796.61 

RteapiluiaUd  vayroU,  clamjied,  of  October,  1907,  of  Dotij  6;  Sirimi/rnur,  Lotiit  Dyongt 
6s  Co.,  Walther  Jc  Co.,  and  Spriiigfietd Glazed  faptr'Vomjxmy. 


*,»• 


re  aDil  pP1»,  mlsria,  e 
-  -.'torv  supcrliitendena  and  ofQce  force,  si 

Color  depBTtment,  skilled 

Color  dpnartment,  Diuldlled 

CaUlnR  department,  skUlnd 

Cotilnv  department,  uiHkllled 

FUQI-Dnll^lng  dtputment,  lUlled 

FUni-anlahlng  department,  unaklllad 

FrlcUoa  flnlshlng  daputmsat,  iklllod 

Fitctloti  OntshlDnd^NUtiiinit,  nnsUUed. . . 

Embosrint!  flniililiig,  akUled 

EmboslaR  flnlshlng,  IDuMlled 

prlDtfng  dupaitDKot,  tkllled 

PltntlDg  dppartmnnl.  iir-i."'~< 
Cutting  and  packing  de| 


3,13e.2l 

i',m.T9 


113.70  ! 
118.  ((5 
130.  IS 


10.  S2 
13.34 


Power  and  m 

General  Islior.  UDsUue. 

DellTery-truck  driven,  migkliled... 
CaM  maken,  skilled . . 


Amount  not  q>pllcsble  to  pa;  roll  (Waltber  &  Co) . . . 
Tota]  paid  Id  moDtb  o(  October,  1907 
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ElXHIBIT  D. 


Emploreei. 

Dv. 

•Wttk. 

Mala 

Fth 

KaitiL 

tl  '^w 

.i 

;i 

I'.m 

2-M 

77.711 
«,6!l 

17.76 

M.TS 

s 

*i 

^^ 

it^ 

S.GS 

31.M 

» 

" 

s,Ms.n 

We  testify  the  above  to  be  a  true  and  correct  abstract  of  our  pay  roll  for  tha  mouth 
of  October,  1907,  ehowing  amounts  paid  and  calculated  on  full  working  time. 
[esAL.]  Don  &  Scrihoeoub, 

Pw  Hbnrt  B.  Fabeb, 

Secretary. 
New  Yokk,  Decembers,  1908, 
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Ciatrifitd  pay  nll/or  month  ofOaober,  1907,  Low*  Dejonge  it  Co.,  dc— Continued. 


Daj. 

Week. 

Uah). 

Fe- 

~»r 

»1T.12 
IB.  to 

1112.77 
W.00 

ICHOa-Tt 

We  testify  ihc  above  to  be  a  true  and  correct  abntract  of  our  pay  roll  for  the  month  oi 
October,  1907,  nhowing  amountij  puid  and  calculated  on  full  working  time. 
[flSAL.]  Louia  Dejonob  &  Co. 

By  C.  J.  McLauqhuk,  Trearvrtr. 


Week. 

Uenttu 

"•^-'.Sl^e, 

Total. 

10 

1 
...... 

11.3Sg.M 
1,044.00 

11 

t2«S.W 

g:S 

140. 83 

4£a.oa 

46.00 
4in.30 

131.00 

wa.'s6 

Is 

H.00 

ii 

212.00 

to.  00 

1M.SB 

iwiiio 

i' 

a!:::::: 

68        32 

1 

4X3001 

Tof.]                                                                                    J 

6,284.B3 

1 

Oetobv.  1907, 27  working  daja. 

We  testify  the  above  to  be  a  true  and  correct  abatrect  of  our  pay  roll  for  the  month 
(rf  October,  1907;  showing  amountH  paid  and  calculated  on  full  working  time, 

Waltbbb  &  Co. 
DSCEHBBR  18, 190S. 
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CtaiKJUd  pay  roll  for  monlh  of  Oclober,I907,  Springfield  Olaztd  Paper  Companu;  fartorj 
'^                SpringjUM.  Mau.:  <,fficiSpHngfi^ld,  Mau. 

£m[4oyM>. 

Dmj. 

I 

Male. 

WMfc. 

M«.U. 

TiMo         tMTiiiMad     U      d    ai«l««                                   ' 

»!<» 

123.0) 
33.00 
BO.W 
IS.  00 

».on 

3 

i 

S;%rsss5fc,;;;;:;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;: 

2.42 

2.01 
ISO 

173.  2S 

KsluilfeslSt::::::::; 

lte» 

a 

1»^ 

aSSSSStSi::::::::::::::::: 



ZS4 
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Power  and  machln&y: 

*.» 

ifS 

! 

t;s 

2,»»i.a 

t  Hpecially  provided  tor  ii 


Trade  deslgnstlOD. 


Enani<>liKl  Unls 

Skytogea 

SSSS::::::;:: 

....  D.     2 
....  D.    SI 

SK'ir".v.:;:::: 

::::  V% 

nisi 
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la  deslgnatloD.      No, 


3S 


Imllatlon    lUvet. 
Imluticm    gold,  goid 

Lt^  gold  or  uDpjw 
Ltal     gold,     OD^ 

L«sl     gold,     oii»iiiU 

L«aJ  'sllvar,  mH 

Leai  sl<r<r,  genolna 
Lut  sUra,  gtuuii 

GelsdnB'.'.'.'."""; 

Flock  ot  valvM 


U.OO  t3.3A  28.00     lO.Mn 

117.601  28.20.  8S.W      -  "   ■ 

WOO    9.flD.  38.00 

&KI    ZM  11.80 

T.M     l.7«  I».I0 

42.80]  10.20'  1 

47.00  11. 2S:  1S.00 

10a0O^24.0D'  71.30 

SO.IW  12.00  27,00 

134.001  2e.7S.  28.00 

iii.oni  10.  «4 


.01  1.28      3.2S  9 
.48  Z.04      -  --  - 

.87  2.  at 

:.20!  4.S0 


B   ».08 

0  31,28 

t  81.  t«! 

2  G2.27I 
t  m.22i 

2  Z4.tai 

9  IILOD 
D  10.17, 


iaT4  38.08 

4.08.  42.80 


'•i- 


843.01 
..    48.M 


SftrnploB  attached  ar 
coated  papen  which  ar 
those  shown.  Pricoa  i 
colon  and  effects. 


)  illustrate  the  difTereat  claases  and  varieties  of  Burface- 
aported  in  a  laii;^  variety  of  colors  and  effects,  other  than 
ed  in  the  schedule  include  these  different  v 


MARBLED  PAPER. 


THE  WEBSTER   COtfPAITT,  AKBOIT,  OHIO,  BECOHHEVSS  A  SPE- 
CIFIC CLASSIFICATIOH  FOR  HARBLED  PAPER. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  February  4,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  A  statement  concermn^  marbled  papers,  with  glazed 
surface,  now  taxed  under  the  second  subdivision  of  paragraph  398  as 
surface-coated  papers,  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  metal  or  its 
s<]lutions,  or  the  same,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  taxed  at  2J  to 
3  cents  per  pound,  and  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
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We  reprc-seiit  the  Werner  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  which  manu- 
factures  marbled  papers,  a  schetlule  of  wliich  is  attached  hereto  as 
an  exhibit.  This  exliibit  shows  the  technical  trade  names  of  the 
various  kinds  of  the  product,  also  sizes,  cost  to  importer,  including 
the  tariff,  freight,  and  importer's  profit,  and  the  cost  to  us  of  the 
manufacture  of  each  class  thereof,  as  follows: 


Mike. 

1 

KiDd. 

1       sue. 

Import- 

MSCOSl. 

o„=». 

"?r-::::::::-: 

>o 

■■■■■""-"' SS^ 

,      Iia7l 

-7.e2 

1          I.S5 

1   li 

«2» 

mdihii:::::::: 

::;::;i"r":; 

r* 

::;::::::::  ?l,r!.™!. 

,  Boqueleomb 

:::::::!  SgS:: 

Do 

1  Agala 

»» 

Brtglum 

SjiMitiij  flgaip. 

We  compete  in  this  manufacture  with  foreign  manufacturers  exclu- 
sively, there  being  no  other  manufacturers  of  t  liis  article  in  the  United 
States.  The  countries  of  France,  Beljjium,  and  (jermany  alone  export 
to  this  country  nine-tentlia  of  the  imported  article  consumed  here. 
England  sends  us  one  article  only  of  the  kind,  and  we  make  none  of 
that  in  the  I'nited  States.  In  Germany  and  Belgium  the  manufac- 
ture is  what  is  known  as  a  house  or  home  industry,  not  made  in  fjic- 
tories,  but  by  adults  and  children,  the  members  of  a  family,  while  ours 
is  the  product  of  skilled  artisans,  with  all  the  acce^ories  of  high-clata 
modem  machinery,  and  necessarily  at  a  high  cost.  We  call  attentini 
to  the  printed  brief  of  the  tariff  conmiittee  of  the  National  Asso<-iation 
of  Employing  Lithogragihers,  filed  by  them  with  the  Ways  and  Xlemis 
Committee  at  their  hearing  on  November  21,  1908.  In  said  brief  is 
a  carefully  prepared  statement  which  we  adopt  as  showing  the  differ- 
ence of  wages  between  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  most  of  that  difference.  That  statement  is  as 
follows: 


The  prp»ent  tariff  ia  a  moxt  inequitable  oae.     It  is  most  cruilely  d 


FROU    WHAT   COtlNTR?   DO   IMF0RT8  COMR? 

From  almiwf.  nil  of  the  statea  of  Europe,  paricutarly  from  th»  Germaa  Empire,  the 
reaHuu  for  tliis  li^'iti;,'  thuC  Ihu  lithugraphura  m  Uernuuiy  receive  lees  wagee  than  tbi<.-t> 
of  other  Dlatcii  of  Europe. 

naV    WE   SHOULD  HAVE   SEVIBION. 

BtH'auso  wafTi'n  paid  in  the  lithoirraphic  industry  in  the  German  Empire  are,  etftt^l 
broadly,  at  thi'  r.ik'  ••(  1  murk  {say  24  t-ents)  t«  ?1  paid  here. 

In  Germany  u  lithi^irapliic  arti.it  is  paid  32  to  36  marks  ($8  to  $9)  per  week;  a  mAD 
of  tike  ability  in  thia  country  is  paid  from  $30  to  $35  per  week. 
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In  Germany  a  Btpam-preea  printer  ia  paid  from  20  to  32  markfl  ($5  to  ?8)  per  week,  and 
from  $20  to  fill;,  per  w(;ek  in.  this  (^ountry. 

in  Gemianj'  feeders  (female  labori  are  paid  from  $3  to  $4  per  week,  wliile  the  mini- 
mum in  this  country  (male  labor)  is  tl0.50  per  week  an  the  emalleet  presa  and  running 
up  to  J17  per  week  on  the  laj^eet  pre™. 

A  like  proportion  holds  good  in  every  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  industry  in  (iermany  is  foBtered  by  states  or  munieipalitiefl.  Schools  of  art  and 
drawing  are  established  and  maintained  at  the  coat  of  the  state  or  municipality, 
thereby  placing  more  eiBcipnl  workmen  in  the  trade  than  is  poaaible  at  present  in  thia 
ctiunWy, 

The  coTisumere  of  our  product  and  the  imported  article  are  lately 
makers  of  the  Iwtter  class  of  books,  especially  marbled  or  gilt  edges 
and  de  luxe  editions,  of  which  the  United  States  Govemment  Printing 
Office  is  one  of  the  largest  users.  It  is  not  used  in  the  making  of  the 
gieat  mass  of  ordinary  bound  books.  It  will  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion that  in  the  makmg  of  the  better  class  of  books  referred  to,  the 
marbled  piper  used  by  the  Government  is  the  cheaper  article  made 
by  German  or  Belgian  cheap  labor,  the  discrimination  against  our 
better  article  being  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  price.  We  state  as  a 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  best  and  highest  priced  marbled  papers  which 
we  produce  by  the  American  book-maker,  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
book  <me-fourth  of  1  cent  per  book.  Now,  while  this  does  not  add 
materially  to  the  selling  price  of  the  books,  it  means  everj-thing  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  marbled  papers  used.  It  means  caiTving  on 
the  American  manufacture  of  these  papers  at  a  profit  or  a 'loss;  it 
means  success  or  failure  in  the  effort  to  establish  an  industry. 

We  believe  that  the  facts  above  stated,  and  tlie  real  facts  in  the 
case,  require  that  this  indttstry  should  be  separately  scheduled  and 
taxed  as  an  industry  by  itself,  and  not  under  the  tjoneral  schedule  as 
now,  under  which  it  is  classifie<l  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  no  protec- 
tion whatever,  and  undor  the  continuance  of  which  the  industry  will 
necessarily  cease  to  exist.  This  would  result  in  the  dismantling  of 
your  mouiorialist's  factories  for  tho  purpose  of  this  manufacture, 
and  the  discharge  of  from  60  to  1((0  men  now  earning  wages  which, 
if  the  protection  of  an  adequate  rate  were  assured,  would  be  very 
greatly  increased,  as  tho  work  is  largely  expert. 

We  ask.  therefore,  that  you  add  an  item  in  the  paper  schedule, 
paragraph  398  of  the  pi-csent  law,  as  follows,  under  tlio  head  of  "sur- 
lace-coated:" 

Harbled  paper,  glazed  and  unglaxed,  hand-dipped  or  lithographed,  weifi:hing  not 
over  20  pounds  to  the  roam,  20  cents  per  pound  and  3b  per  cent  ad  valorem;  weighing 
iiot^i>ver  UOpoimds  to  ihe  ream,  25  cents  per  pound  and  'AF-  percent  ad  valorem;  weijih- 
ing  not  over  40  pounds  lo  the  ream,  30  cents  per  pound  and  'i;t  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  WH  believe  will  result  in  a  protective  fariff  rate  to  this  yimng 
industry  which  will  enable  it  to  compete"  with  tlio  foreign  homemade 
article,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  modest  homes  of  the  peasant 
clas»  in  II  'Igium,  Germany,  and  France  by  the  old  people,  women, 
and  children. 

•         The  Wbrnbb  Compamt,  of  Akbon,  Omo, 

By  IJUDLEY    &    MlCIIENEB, 

Frederick  C.  Bryan, 

Its  Attomeya. 
61318—  -    "■ 
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lOUIS  C.  WAOITES  ft  CO.,  HEW  YORK  CITY.  SUBMIT  SITPPU- 
■EHTAL  STATEMENT  SELATITE  TO  CLASSIFICATIOI  OF 
UTHOGEAPHIC  CIOAE  LABELS  AND  BANDS. 

New  York,  January  7,  19u9. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Gkairntan  Ways  and  Meam  Committee, 

Washin^on,  D.  C. 

Bear  Sir:  As  a  summary  to  our  previous  briefs  and  a^lditional 
Btatemetits  on  separate  sheets  herewith,  we,  on  behalf  of  the  fev 
importing  firms  of  cigar  labels  and  bands,  respectfully  submit  the 
following; 

Although  the  National  Association  of  Employing  I>ithographers 
claim  to  represont  350  factories,  there  are  not  more  than  one  dozen 
producing  cigar  labels  or  bands,  and  those,  with  one  or  two  exception?. 
are  located  in  New  York  City.  Among  this  dozen  we  question  wnethpr 
there  are  more  than  two  or  three  nrms  who  advocate  a  change  in 
duties,  much  less  would  think  of  higher  rates. 

The  really  principal  firm  advocating  the  exclusive  rates  on  labels 
and  bands,  not  directly  but  through  the  national  association,  is  the 
American  Lithographic  Companv,  Xew  York,  This  company  is  and 
has  always  been  kni>wn  throughout  the  United  States  not  only  bv 
their  competitors,  but  among  tne  cigar  manufacturers  and  oigar-lxix 
makers  a.s  the  tru.-^t,  and  any  increased  rates  would  mainly  be  of 
benelit  to  this  company  and  not  to  the  lithographic  trade  in  general. 

While  the  small  importation  of  these  goods  is  confined  to  4  or  £ 
firms,  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  product  is  almost  exclusively  made  in 
New  York  City. 

The  National  Association  comes  to  your  committee  with  a  general 
.statement  asking  for  higher  duties,  with  nothing  specific  to  sul'stan- 
tiiite  their  claim,  showing  not  one  specimen  of  a  label  or  hand  of 
(icrman  make  or  what  it  is  sold  at  and  what  their  relative  selling 
price  would  be  for  a  similar  article  produced  here,  bnt  simjily  relyinjr 
upon  t)no  thing,  the  <lifr('i'once  in  scale  of  wages,  which  has  alreaily 
been  pointe<l  out  hy  dthers  a.'s  incorrect.  On. the  other  ham),  we  besr 
to  reffT  to  our  teslunony  before  j'our  committee  November  21,  190S, 
and  the  various  samples  then  submitted,  showing  that  their  cost  in 
Germany  is  practically  the  same  and  in  some  instances  oven  higher 
than  tlie  same  designs  and  workmanship  are  produced  in  New  York 
ftud  sold  hy  the  domestic  lithographer.  These  figures  have  since 
then  not  been  refuted,  nor  can  they  oe;  so  it  is  self-evident  that  even 
williout  any  duty  at  all  larger  editions  can  not  be  imported  anyway. 
And  what  applies  to  these  particular  designs  applies  to  all  otiien: 
under  similar  c<mdilions  and  quantities. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is,  we  have  absolutely  no  protection  on 
our  desigiL-;,  Each  and  every  one  can  be  copied  here,  and  it  is  done 
to  a  irreiit  extent  for  solo  reasons  given  in  our  testimony  November 
21. loos. 

Apart  fn)m  tlie  .stupendous  rates  the  National  Association,  or  prop- 
erly sail!,  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  goes  even  hirtiier 
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and  P'-'ccests  another  10  cents  a  pound  for  embossed  designs.  They 
mitrfit  properly  have  added  this  10  cents  originally  to  their  other 
ntvs.  &3  all  bands,  without  any  exception,  and  95  per  cent  of  all 
imported  labels  and  flaps  are  embossea. 

We  are  not  at  all  interested  in  lithographic  prints,  on  which  the 
present  duties  are  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  fmm  20  to  27  per  cent, 
wliile  on  our  imports,  labels  and  bands,  and  more  especially  labels,  it 
is  double  and  treble. 

In  our  separate  testimony  added  to  this  we  have  compiled  the  total 
imports  ol  our  firm  alone  from  June  30,  1!106,  to  June  30,  1907,  show- 
ing their  ad  valorem  equivalents,  which  on  all  grades  of  labels  are  now 
so  excessively  high  that  only  small  amounts  can  be  importe<l,  and 
the  major  part  of  these  represents  first  editions.  The  lowest  rate  ia 
on  bronze  bands,  and  we  particularly  refer  to  this.  As  shown  in  our 
statement  annexed  and  admitted  by  the  domestic  lithographers,  they 
sell  these  ver\-  bands  to  the  cigar  manufacturers  at  30  c«nts  per 
1,000,  which  IS  the  lowest  cost  of  German  goods,  including  present 
duty. 

Although  both  lithographic  prints  and  labels  are  produced  by  the 
same  process,  yet  there  is  this  vast  difference  in  rates  of  duty.  For 
the  information  of  your  committee  we  will  state  how  they  came 
about  originally  in  the  Wilson  bill.  E.  P.  Outton  &  Ca>.,  reports  that 
the  rates  were  ^i;reed  upon  at  a  meeting  between  the  importers 
and  domestic  manufacturers  at  the  instigation  of  Chairman  Jones; 
true,  and  just  at  this  particular  conference  ci^^ar  labels  and  bands 
were  for  the  first  time  taken  out  of  the  lithographic  schedule  and  pro- 
Ti<lpd  for  separately  at  higher  rates. 

Mr.  Txniis  C.  W^ner  then,  as  now,  was  an  importer  of  labeU  and 
bands,  but  was  in  Europe  at  that  time.  He  now  makes  the  positive 
assertion  that  his  representative  was  not  permitted  to  attend  that 
meeting;  that  no  other  firm  importing  labels  did  appear  excepting  one, 
large  importers  of  lithographic  prints,  and  who  at  that  time  also  im- 
ported cigar  labels  but  evidently  found  this  line  not  profitable,  so  sold 
their  entire  stock  soon  after  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  to  the 
.\nQerican  Lithographic  Oompany,  They,  the  American  Lithographic 
C<»mpany,  at  that  time  were  mainly  instrumental  in  framing  the 
schedule",  and  to  enable  them  to  get  the  importers  of  prints  to  agree  to 
litgh  rates  t)n  labels,  compromised  by  accepting  lower  rates  on  prints. 
And  this  very  firm  comes  along  again  now  and  asks  for  still  more. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  duties  on  our  goods  should 
be  in  conformity  with  those  of  similar  manufacture,  by  reducing  them, 
especially  the  "20,  30,  an<l  50  cent  rates  on  labels. 

Since  we  have  clearly  shown  in  our  first  brief  and  in  this  aummary 
that  domestic  goods  are  made  and  sold  to  the  trade,  at  a  profit^  as  low 
and  in  some  in.stances  lower  than  the  cost  in  Germany,  excluding  any 
duty,  we  respectfully  ask  your  committee  that  the  rates  suggested 
by  us  November  21,  1908,  be  adopted.  They  were  made  with  all 
fairness  and  with  more  than  ample  protection  to  domestic  industry, 
and  would  enable  us  lo  redeem  the  repeat  orders  which  rightfully 
belong  to  us  and  increase  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 
Kespectfully, 

Louia  C  Wagner  &  Co. 
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New  York,  January  7,  1909. 
Hon-  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  M^aya  avd  Means  CommiUee, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Many  stateinonts  submitted  to  yimr  committee  since 
November  21  bearing  on  wfiar  labels  and  bands  are  so  misleadiii^r 
and  untruthful  that  we  l>eg  to  be  permitted  to  reply  to  them  and 
place  said  matters  properly  before  you. 

The  Forbes  Company  makes  an  issue  of  small-sized  labels  and 
what  the  duty  thereon  would  be,  etc.,  which  matter  has  absolutely  nn 
bearing  on  cigar  labels.  The  sizes  of  them,  without  exception,  are 
altogether  much  greater,  the  design  itself  covering  about  one-half  of 
the  label  while  the  other  half  is  simply  blank  paper. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  Forbes  ('omijanv  have  at  no  time  during 
their  long  existence  ever  produced  cigar  labels,  much  leas  hands;  and 
if  this  is  so,  how  can  they  be  ca]iable  of  suf^esting  any  proper  rates 
of  duty  on  them?     Their  other  statements  are  unworthy  of  reply. 

The  statement  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Tune  30,  1907, 
as  reaching  the  sum  of  J."i;{7,01fi,  may  be  correct,  and  simply  provft* 
that  it  is  not  a  large  amount  anj'way  when  compared  witli  the  out- 
put of  the.se  goods  in  domestic  work;  and  while  it  is  not  pos.siMe 
for  anyone  to  give  exact  figures,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  at  least  M 
per  cent  greater,  and  this  divided  by  not  in<ir('  than  one  dozen  firms  in 
New  York  City. 

The  assertion  is  made  &a  showing  statistics  of  the  custom-hoii-jc 
at  New  York  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  tlip 
highest  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  any  imports  of  cigar  labels  and 
bands  waa  only  46.67  per  cent  and  that  exa<-tly  $12  worth  of  goixls 
was  imported  at  this  high  percentage.  In  answer,  we  assert  pa*i- 
tively  tnat  the  statistics  {while  we  do  not  have  them)  can  absolutely 
not  show  this  to  be  so  and  that  the  statement  is  made  with  the  prime 
object  of  dex-eiving  your  committee.  For  this  very  peritnl  we  have 
carefidly  gone  over  our  imports  alone,  and  here  are  the  amounts,  with 
their  ad  valorem  equivalents,  which  can  be  substantiate<l  by  our 
i  books: 


porls. 

Weight. 

.a. 

Adrslo- 

m.«6 

18,1SS 
10,  M9 

11. «3 
14.230 

t5.4«7 
lS,ilfl 

-;iir 

Perc^l. 

Cirar  lapis  ;rt^«!rin'k.^"h;n'r« 

Clenr  laMs  prinled  iii  Jllorr  Uian 

™lore,  At  ao  wills 

Cicar  ]a\»'\t  ptiiiu^  in  mtlsL  lcsf~  n 

SDwnts  per  pound 

81.  C 

As  we  purchaseourgoods  outright  and  pay  cash  for  them,  the  insulting 
accusation  that  our  invoice  values  are  erroneous  is  a  malignant  false hooil 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Association  of  EmpliiyingXithographers. 

To  all  other  statements  on  pages  6309  and  6310,  beginning.  'A 
set  of  labels  costs  about  A\  cents  a  box,  and  sometimes  more,"  we 
assert  again  tliat  this  is  absolutely  collect  for  imported  goods,  and 
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that  it  13  only  2  cents  per  box  applies  onli^  to  domestic  goods.  Even 
tlie  cheapest  imported  labels  witb  trimmings  cost  over  3  cents  per 
box  and  the  finer  grades  up  to  7  cents. 

As  we  handle  only  cigar  labels  and  bands,  and  have  done  so  since 
1SS7,  and  bands  always  naving  been  one  essential  part  of  our  business, 
the  statement  that  there  were  practically  none  imported  prior  to 
1894  or  even  1897  is  conclusively  false. 

The  domestic  lithographers  then  follow  with  the  assertion  that 
the  average  cost  of  bancis  to  the  cigar  manufacturer  is  3  cents  for 
each  box  of  100  cigars,  which  is  true  for  domestic  work,  but  not  so 
for  the  foreign.  The  lowest  selling  price  for  lai^e  quantities  for 
German  work  is  from  SJ  to  4  cents  for  bronze  printing  and  double 
for  metal-leaf  work.  Under  their  proposed  rates  for  Bronze  bands 
only,  now  at  20  cents  per  pound,  they  juinp  this  rate  to  70  cents, 
which  means  a  <luty  alone  of  22  cents  per  1,000.  Add  to  this  the 
foreign  cost,  which,  at  lowest  price,  including  import  expenses,  is 

24  cents,  makes  the  total  cost  46  cents,  and  yet  they  say  in  their 
own  statement  that  they  sell  them,  including  their  profit,  to  the 
cigar  manufacturers  at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  per  1,000. 

That  our  brief  was  drawn  up  by  two  firms  of  attorneys  who  have 
absolutely  no  knowledge,  etc.,  is  too  silly  for  further  conmient.  Of 
course,  it  was  submitted  by  thom  as  compiled  by  us. 

We  find  nothing  misleading  in  our  statement  that  the  American 
cigar  labels  are  invading  the  foreign  markets,  nor  did  we  say  to  what 
extent.  That  was  merely  a  reply  to  their  original  assertion  that  they 
sold  absolutely  none  abroad.  Now  they  say  the  amounts  are  very 
small.  We  stUl  seriously  question  the  accuracy  of  their  figures  of 
exports,  as  we  are  in  posse-ision  of  a  letter  from  our  factory  in  Ger^ 
many  saying  that  agencies  are  established  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Westfalen,  besides  Holland  and  England,  for  the  sale  of  American 
labels,  and  that  the  exports  to  Germany  alone  reach  an  enormous 
amount,  because  of  the  very  small  duty,  almost  too  insignificant  to 
name,  and  also  because  they  are  sold  in  that  market  at  prices  at  least 

25  per  cent  less  than  the  German  goods.  We  have  written  our  factory 
to  procure  statistics  of  imports  into  Germany,  and  if  they  can  be 
obtained  will  take  liberty  in  submitting  them  later. 

After  having  submitted  our  first  brief,  November  21,  1908,  to  the 
manufaeturere  abroad,  they  have  corrected  us  in  one  particular  and 
are  ready  to  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  the  correction,  that  a  day's  run 
in  Germany  averages  3,000  sheets,  only  one  or  two  firms  being  capable 
of  running  3,500,  which  is  the  highest  run  in  any  event.  As  the 
Forbes  Company,  in  their  later  brief,  December  16,  do  not  deny,  nor 
has  it  been  denied  by  others  since  then,  that  a  day's  run  in  America 
is  at  least  6,000  sheets,  the  American  lithographers  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  foreigners  in  printing  alone  by  fully  100  per  cent. 

Without  going  into  further  detail,  we  submit  a  summary  of  our  con- 
tention on  separate  sheets  herewith. 

Respectfully,  Louis  C.  Wagnee  &  Co. 
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THE  KEITDBICK  BOOK  AHD  STATIOFEBY  CO.,  DENTEB.  COLO., 
CLAIXS  TEAT  AS  IFGBEASE  OF  DXTTT  OV  FICTOBIAL  POST 
CABDS  IS  ABSOLTJTEIY  HECESSABT. 

Denver,  Colo.,  January  9,  1909. 
Hon.  RoBT.  W.  BoNYNoe,  M.  C, 

WasUn^im,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  We  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  23,  Think- 
ing that  the  Ways  and  Sleans  Committee  was  going  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  on  the  matter  of  duties  upon  pictorial  post  cards  itiiporled 
from  abroad,  we  telegraphed  you  on  the  19th,  strongly  favoring 
increased  duties  on  tiie  imported  cards.  As  you  say,  action  by 
the  committee  has  not  been  cousummated.  We  therefore  take  tlie 
iilierty  of  wnting  you  more  at  length.  We  are  not  makers  of  these 
pictorial  post  cards,  but  we  are  jobbers,  and  therefore  have  a  strong 
interest  in  the  subject.  We  have  always  handled  American-made 
cards  and  were  the  lirat  to  introduce  the  cards  on  a  larf;e  scale  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  After  a  market  bad  been  worked  up  for  these 
American  cards,  the  German  importations  commenced  to  arrive,  and 
the  result  has  been  steadily  falling  prices  ever  since.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  total  of  our  business  in  this  commodity  has  been  less  the  last 
three  years  than  it  was  before,  and  the  trade  laterally  has  become  so 
demoralized  by  the  flood  of  German  importations  that  it  is  no  longer 

Erofitable  for  us  to  market  the  Amencan  article  at  the  prices  we 
ave  to  make,  and  we  are  seriously  considering  giving  up  the  jobbing 
of  the  American  canls  altogether. 

Naturally  we  are  reluctant  to  do  this  after  having  once  worked  up 
a  trade  and  borne  the  brunt  of  the  expense  of  introducing  this  article 
to  the  trade.  The  foreign-made  cards  are  no  belter  in  any  particular, 
and  the  question  is  entirely  one  of  prices,  in  which  the  American 
Iiouses  seem  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  makers. 

We  hope  tlie  committee  will  decide  to  establish  a  very  material 
increase  in  the  tarilf  rat<!  upon  pictorial  post  cards  and  suggest  that  a 
duty  bused  upon  that  assessed  for  docks  of  playing  cards  would  be 
a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  duty  upon  post  cards,  assuming  that  the 
percentage  would  be  established  by  the  committee  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  article. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

The  Kendrick  Book  and  Statioxeet  Co.     ' 
By  C.  A.  Kexdrick. 


THE  KATIOFAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EMPLOYXITG  UT-CG^PI— :S 
FILES  AFFIDAVITS  OOIIPABIHQ  WAQES  IN  OEIUKAIIY  AND 
WAGES  PAID  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

52  East  Ninetekxth  Street, 

New  York,  January  Bi,  1900. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  H'aj/s  and  Means  Committee, 

Wa.'^hinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  tariff  hearings  of  Saturday,  December  26.  1908, 
W.  Wickham  Smith  states: 
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ments.  These  artists  investigated  the  matter  of  relative  wagea  in  their  own  country 
ftnd  in  ihid,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  induced  to  run  away  from  the  Btaivatioa 
vBgot  abroad. 

This  statement  is  so  at  variance  with  the  truth  that  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  it  was  made  with  the  purpose  of  misleading  your  honorable 
committee,  and  in  Bubstantiation  of  this  we  beg  to  inclose  you  affi- 
davits from  hthographic  artists  who  did  come  to  the  United  States, 
gjving  up  their  "starvation  wages  abroad"  and  accepting  the  boun- 
tiful American  wages  which  they  are  now  receiving. 

This  is,  we  think,  a  refutation  of  W.  Wickham  Sniith's  charge,  and 
if  he  is  as  inaccurate  in  all  his  other  statements  as  he  is  in  this  one 
his  brief  can  be  of  little  service  to  you  in  elucidating  the  truth. 
KespectfuUy,  yours, 

Tarifp  OoMMirrEE,  National  Association  op 

Employing  LiTiioaitAPHEHS. 
BoDERT  M.  Donaldson. 
HoBACB  Reed. 
Geo.  It.  Meyenord,  Chairman. 


ExHiBrr  A. 


FATS  or  Ohio,  ] 

Countj/  o/BamilUm,  W 

Ciif  of  Cindnnati,  j 


Huf^  Spenkocfa,  bein^  duly  sworn,  depnnm  and  says: 

I  am  H  lithogmphic  artist  and  was  empJoycd  ua  such  by  varioua  firms  ten  yean. 
Two  years  prior  to  coming  to  the  United  Slates  was  employed  at  the  Metal  ludustrial 
Works,  -Meiascn,  Saxony,  at  40  marks  ($9,25)  received  oa  regular  wages,  per  week  of 
foity -eight  hours. 

From  Nnvember  6,  190S,  to  preeent  I  have  been  employed  hy  the  Henderaon  Litho- 
graphinc  Company  of  the  city  ol  Cincinnati,  doing  the  same  general  claas  of  work  a« 
that  i>er[orme<i  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  epecjiied.  and  my  wt^es  with  the  said  The 
Henderson  Lithographing  Company  have  been  (25  per  week  of  forty-eight  houn. 


Sworn  to  befwe  me  this  19tb  day  of  January,  1909. 

[SBAV]  gANrORD    Ej 

My  commission  expires  January  29, 1911. 


Hugo  Sprnkoch. 

RD    ElEIN, 

Notary  Public 


Btatb  or  Onio, 

County  of  JlamiUon,  City  of  Cincinruiti.  u: 

Jacob  Habermann,  bping  duly  awom,  deposes  and  rniyg: 

J  un  a  lithographic  artist  and  vdv  apprenticed  tjj  ti  Korig.  Ftirth,  Ravaria;  worked 
for  them  eight  years;  for  eighteen  months  prior  to  May,  ISOS,  for  Waaeankampf  ic 
Rabby.  Ilanovei,  and  received  as  regular  wages  the  sum  of  30  marks  ($0.9:ij)  per 
week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

From  June  30,  1908,  to  present  I  have  been  employed  by  The  Itendernon  Litho- 
graphins  Company,  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  doing  the  some  general  claiw  of  work  as 
that  peilormed  by  me  in  Europe,  aa  I  have  spccifieil,  and  my  wagea  wiih  the  said  The 
UenaereoD  Lithi^raphing  Company  have  been  120  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Jacob  Uabekuann. 

Ewom  to  before  in«  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.)  Sanford  Klbik,  Notary  I'ublie. 

My  commiasion  expires  January  29. 1911. 

DiciilzedbyGOO^Ie 
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EZBIBIT   0. 

State  op  Ohio. 

doiinly  of  flamilUin,  Oily  of  Cineinnali,  •».- 

Uartin  Sof  uimprliDf;,  being  duly  Bwom,  depOKa  and  saya: 

1  am  a  lithoKTuiihic  artist  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firma  of  Brockhaus, 
LeipziR.  1898 to  1902;  Ilagelberg,  Berlin,  1892  to  1896;  Albert  4  Co.,  Munchen,  1S96  u. 
189U;  and  re<.-eived  08  regular  w^ee  from  46  to  50  markH(|10.41  to  111.56)  per  week  of 
forty-eiKht  hours. 

From  Ijeptcmber  9,  190S,  to  prc^nt  I  have  been  employed  by  The  HenderKin 
LithO);^phiQ)((_'ompaDy  of  the  city  of  CiQcicnati,  doing  the  same  general  class  of  work 
as  that  performed  by  me  in  Eiirope,  as  I  have  apeci&ed,  and  my  wages  with  the  aaid 
The  HenderaoQ  Lithographing  Company  have  been  930  per  week  of  forty-eight  houre. 

Uabtin  SoehmerunO- 

Swom  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[bbal.J  Sanford  Klein,  Nolarj/  Public 

Uy  commiaaion  expires  Januarj'  £9,  1911. 


Exhibit  D. 
State  o»  Ohio, 

County  of  llamUton,  C\ly  of  Cincinnati,  tt: 

Frank  Stoehr,  belui;  diJy  awum,  depoeea  and  eaya. 

I  am  a  lithographic  ariiat  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Hon>tniPV(>T.  at 
Berlin,  apprentice  two  years  and  aa  a  journeyman  two  yean;  came  to  United  rrUites 
in  1904  and  received  as  regular  wagee  the  sum  of  30  marka  ($6.93])  per  week  of  fony- 
eight  houiB. 

From  November  5,  1907,  to  present  I  have  been  employed  by  The  Henderson  Lith- 
ographing Company  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  doing  the  same  general  claas  tA  work 
aa  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  aa  I  have  specified,  and  my  w^ee  with  (he  said 
The  HeudeiBon  Litht^raphing  Company  have  been  $24  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Fkank  Stobiib. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19tb  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Santobb  Elbin,  NoUvy  Public 

liy  commiMiun  expires  January  29,  1911. 


Exhibit  B, 

Statb  o^  Mic^HioAN, 

County  of  Wayne,   City  of  Dttroit,  ts: 

August  Falfc,  being  duly  aworn,  deposea  and  saya: 

I  am  a  lithi>t^a|)h!c  pen  artist  and  engraver,  and  wu  employed  aa  rach  by  ths 
firm  of  Wa-serkampf  &  Robby  at  Hanover.  Germany,  from  1903  to  1905,  aiiJ  have 
worked  for  a  number  of  years  at  said  biitiinetw  with  other  Grma  in  Germany;  that  I 
received  a^  a  regular  w^e  from  above-mentioned  firm  the  sum  of  25  marks  per  week 
of  forty-eight  hours;  that  I  came  to  the  United  States  in  1906  and  worked  for  about 
one  and  one-half  years  with  the  Stecher  Litht^raphic  Company,  RochMer,  N.Y.,  and 
sinire  July,  1908,  up  to  the  pre-<cnt  time  with  tne  Calvert  I.ithif^phing  Company, 
Detroit,  5lich.;  that  in  both  said  firoia  I  have  been  doing  the  aame  geneml  clmv  of 
work  at<  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe  as  1  have  apecifitS,  and  my  -wages  wilh  both 
of  !<aid  Rrms  in  the  United  States  have  been  920  p«r  week  of  forty-eignt  hours. 

AtrorsT  FAI.E. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[beal,]  JvLins  A.  OBaTBBicH,  Notarf  Pvblie. 

Uy  commission  expires  May  24,  1909. 


Exhibit  P. 

Statf  op  MirniOAN, 

County  of  Wayne,  City  of  Detroit,  u: 

Joseph  WvhHn,  heijig  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says; 

I  am  a  iithiifraiihic  artirt,  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Walter  ifartv, 
fIerL(-au,  .Sii  ilzerlanU,  from  tlie  early  part  of  the  year  1900  to  the  latter  part  of  the  yeir 
1902,  audpreviuus  to  that  time  had' worked  in  other  establishments  in  Europa  at  Wd 
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btuineeH,  and  received  as  a  regular  wa^  the  aum  of  Bh  franca  p«r  day  of  nine  hours,  * 

which  wae  above  the  average  amount  paid ,  said  average  being  from  6  to  7  fraurs  per  day. 

For  the  f^t  eix  years  up  to  the  present  time  1  have  been  employed  by  the  Calvert 

Lithographing  Company,  Iletroit,  Mich.,  doing  the  same  general  class  oi  work  as  that 

BrformM  by  me  in  Europe,  as  1  have  specitied,  and  my  wages  with  the  said  Calvert 
thographing  Company  have  heen  927  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

JosBPE  Wtbak. 
Swan  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[sEAi,.]  Juuns  A.  Obstkbich,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expirea  May  24, 1909. 


EzHierr  Q. 
State  of  Michioan, 

County  of  Wayne.  City  of  Detroit,  it: 

Peter  Younn,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  lithographic  pressman,  and  was  employed  as  siich  by  (he  Srm  of  Bums  & 
EarriB,  at  Dundee,  Scotlund,  from  1S92  to  1906,  and  received  at  the  time  of  leaving 
said  firm  as  a  regular  wage  the  sum  of  35  shillings  (sterling)  per  week  of  fifty  hours, 
which  was  1  shilling  more  per  week  than  the  regular  union  scale,  and  was  paid  me  on 
account  of  the  quality  of  my  work. 

From  November.  1906,  to  the  present  time,  January  18,  1909, 1  have  been  employed 
by  the  Calvert  Lithojiraphing  Company,  of  Detroit  Mich.,  doing  the  same  class  of 
werk  as  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wa^es  with  the 
aaid  Calvert  Lithi^Tsphing  Company  nave  been  S22  per  we<^  of  fifty-three  hours. 

Petbr  Younq, 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[SBAi,.]  Julius  A.  Oebtrbich,  Notary  FubHe, 

Hy  commission  expires  Hay  24,  1909. 


EzHiBn  H. 
State  Of  Nbw  Yohk,) 


County  of  Monroe,        m. 
City  o/RochetteT,      \ 


,  Richard  Kehrnidt,  hereby  affirm  that  before  I  came  to  the  United  States,  namely, 
in  the  yesj-  1907,  1  was  part  owner  in  the  lithographic  establishment  of  Schulze  A 
Schmidt,  Berlin,  N. 
In  the  last  few  years  we  paid  the  following  wagee  per  week: 

Uuki. 

Chromolithc^raphers  {average) 33 

Pressmen 33 

Band  pressmen 30 

Reproducers 27 

Since  coming  to  the  United  States  I  havu  been  employed  as  a  lith<^T»pher  by  the 
Stacher  Lithographic  Company  and  earn  on  an  average  ^  per  week. 

RicHABu  ScHunn'. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1909. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  d»y  of  January,  1909. 

Otto  B.  Rohe,  Notary  Public 


Btate  or  Nbw  Yobe,1 
County  of  ifonrot,      \u: 

City  o/Rochattr,     f 
I,  Fr.  C.  Sehrsder,  being  duly  r 
States,  namely,  March,  11107,  I  v 

c  establishment  of  Waperki ^ -r,~~  - 

ir  employ  during  the  year  1900  were  at  the  rate  of  25  marks  per  week.  i 

oogic 
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Since  my  arnvkl  in  the  United  Statea  I  lutve  been  in  ilie  employment  of  tho  Slccher 
Lithognphic  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  have  been  receiving  ui  averse  wage 
of  920  per  week. 

Fa.  G.  SchkSdkk. 
January  11,  1909. 

On  this  lllh  day  of  January,  1909,  personally  appeared  before  me  Fr.  C  Schroeder 
known  by  me  to  be  the  peraon  who  made  and  BUDscribed  to  the  above  affidavit,  and 
he  personally  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  signed  the  same. 

Otto  R.  Rohb,  NoUxiy  Pvhlie. 

Exhibit  J. 

Pbiudelphia,  January  14,  1909. 
Stats  of  PaNNSTLTANU,  dtj/  of  Philadelphia,  u: 

Carl  Brombach,  being  duly  Hwom,  deposea  and  wya: 

I  am  a  lithographic  artist,  and  was  employed  as  such  b^  the  firm  of  Hagelberg,  at 
Berlin,  Germany,  ^m  l&SO  to  Septemb^,  1907,  and  received  aa  a  regular  vage  the 
auni  01  $9  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

From  October,  1907,  to  January,  1909,  I  have  been  empbyed  by  the  Kelterlinoa 
Lithographic  Manufacturing  Company,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  doing  the  same 
general  claea  of  work  as  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specific,  and  my 
wagee  with  the  aaid  Eetterlinua  Lithonaphic  Manufacturing  Company  have  been 
$30  par  week  of  forty-eeven  and  one-half  noure. 

Carl  Brohbacb. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  IGth  day  of  January,  1B09. 

[SBAL.]  JoBN  A,  Stber,  Notary  PiMie. 

My  commission  expires  February  2,  1910. 


ExBiBrr  K. 
State  op  Rhodb  ISLAKn, 

Counlr/  of  Providenre,  City  of  Providence,  si: 

Paul  Forkert  being  duly  swom,  depoeee  and  says;  . 

1  am  B  lithograph  artist  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Emil  Pinkau  A 
C.  Akt.  Gee.,  at  Leipzig,  from  February,  1903,  to  September,  1907,  and  received  as 
a  regular  wage  the  sum  of  36  marks  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

From  November  8, 1907,  to  January  14, 190B,  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Provi- 
dence Lithograph  Company,  of  the  city  of  Providence,  State  of  Rhode  Island,  doing 
the  same  general  class  oi  work  as  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified, 
and  my  wages  with  said  Providence  Lithograph  Company  have  been  from  $33  to  (35 
per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Paui,  W.  E.  Foekbht. 

Swom  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[beal.]  Marcus  M.  BuanicR,  Notary  Puhlie. 


Statb  or  Rbodk  Island,] 

County  of  Providenct,         \u: 
City  of  Providence,      J 

John  Durst  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says; 

I  am  a  lithograph  artist  and  was  employed  aa  such  by  the  firm  of  Ben  Geoige  A  Co., 
at  London,  from  18S8  to  1S90,  and  received  aa  a  regular  wage  the  sum  of  £2  per  week 
of  forty-eight  houra. 

From  March  13, 1895,  to  January  14, 1909, 1  have  been  employed  by  the  Providence 
Lithcgrapb  Company,  of  the  city  of  Providence,  State  of  Rhode  laland.  doing  the  aame 
general  c1b«  of  work  aa  that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my 
w^ee  with  said  Providence  Lithograph  Company  have  been  from  $25  to  $27  pw 
week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

John  F.  Ddrst. 

Swom  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  January,  1909. 

(sBAL.J  Marcus  U.  Burdick, 


,  (38(^1^ 
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EZBIBIT   U. 

State  or  Ilunois,] 
(.'omUv  of  Coot,     \  t$: 

City  o}  Chicago,] 
Eugen  Schubert,  bein);  duly  awom,  deposes  and  says: 
^  ~~D  &  litho  artist  and  was  employed  as  such  by  Oie  Srm  of  H.  Wetl^tock  (a  Euro- 


pean firm),  at  LeipBJc,  from  1903  to  1904,  and  received  as  a  regular  wage  the  sum  of 
40  marka  per  week  of  forty-ei^ht  houra. 
From  December  2B,  190B,  toaat«,  I  have  been  employed  by  the  Edwards  £  Deut«ch 


Lithograph  Company,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  doing  the  same  general  claw  of  work  as 
that  performed  by  me  in  Europe,  as  I  have  specified,  and  my  wagee  with  tha  aaid 
firm  have  been  925  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  Jauuary,  1909. 

[bbal.]  Max  F.  Ernst, 


EUQEN  SCBUBBRT. 

F.  Ernst, 
Nobvy  PitbUe. 


GustevB  W.  Kuneit,  being  duly  sworn,  depooes  and  says: 

1  am  a  litbo  artist  and  was  employed  as  such  by  the  firm  of  Becher  &  Claun  (an 
European  firm)  at  Berlin,  from  1900  to  1902,  and  received  as  a  regular  wage  the  sum  of 
36  to  42  marks  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

From  September  28, 1908,  to  date  1  have  been  employed  by  the  Edwards  &  Deutflch 
litboenptung  Company,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  doing  tnesameclaee  of  work  as  that  per- 
formed by  me  in  Europe,  as  1  have  speciQed,  ftnd  my  wages  with  the  said  firm  have 
been  ¥25  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours. 

GUBTAVB   W.    KVKEBT. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  January,  1909, 


ExHiBrr  O. 
Statk  or  Nkw  York,  1 
Coaniy  of  Ntw  York,  \n: 
City  oj  Neu>  York,  \ 
Hugo  E.  A.  Boettcher,  of  the  city,  county,  and  State  of  New  York,  being  duly 
Bwwn,  deposes  and  says: 
My  name  is  Hugo  K.  A.  Boettcher,  and  I  reside  at  Thirteenth  street  and  University 

[ilace.in  the  city  of  New  York.  1  am  employed  as  a  lithographic  artist  in  the  eetab- 
ii'hment  of  Julius  Bien  >k  Co.,  140-142  Sixth  avenue,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  a 
weeklv  saiary  of  923. 

In  tne  years  1904  and  1905 1  was  employed  in  the  lithographic  estahHehment  of  Pinkau 
&  Co.,  in  Lei{wic,  Germany,  at  a  salary  weekly  of  28  marks.  The  salariee  of  litho- 
graphic aitistein  thiaeetablishmeLtwere  from  25  to  26  marks,  25  marks  being  the  mini- 
mum lalary  of  a  lithographic  artist  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  lithographic 

,     In  1905  and  1906  I  was  employed  in  the  lithographic  eetabliahment  of  C.  Wittstock, 
'    '     '     "  '  '    ■■        "'le  contract  aj-stem,  earning  about  the  same 

th  a  guarantee  that  my  earnings  should  not 
e  employed  in  this  house  20  journeymen 
artLits  end  30  apprentice  artists. 

In  1908  and  1907  I  was  employed  in  the  lithographic  establiahment  of  Roth  &  Biener, 


in  the  city  of  Munich,  Gennanv.     I  received  a  weekly  wace  of  31  marks,  which  was 
die  highest  iroge  paid  to  any  litnographic  artist  in  the  establiuhment,  which  employed 

nent  of  Stengel  &  Co., 
y  of  32  marks  per  week, 

DiciilizedbyGoO^Il 


0  lithographic  artists,  whose  average  pay  was  25  to  27  marks  per  week. 

Id  the  year  1907  I  was  employed  in  tne  lithographic  eetablisnment  of  Stengel  &  Co., 
a  the  city  of  Dreaden,  Germany,  where  I  received  a  weekJy  salary  of  32  marks  per  week, 
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which  wu  the  hif>hn(t  xal&ry  pkid  any  lidtngmphic  ardat  in  this  eatabliidunent,  where 
the  average  wage  uf  the  lithiKraphic  utin  wu  25  to  30  outrka  per  week. 
New  York  City,  Juiuary  9,  1909. 

Hugo  R.  A.  Bokttcheb. 
Witnen:  WnuAH  BkoCHHAUSBB. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  Bth  day  o{  January,  1909. 
[sxu..]  A.  S.  UEiKsm, 

.Notary  Public  for  Kini/i  Counly. 
(Certificate  filed  in  county  of  New  Votk.) 


ri.W 

t.r 


EXHIBTT   p. 

New  York  Cttt,  January  8 
Statb  ot  New  York,] 
Cottnty  of  New   York,\i 
Citsf  of  New  York.  ) 

JohnHaering,  being  dul^awom,  depoac«Mid  nya  that  he  is  a  etipple  artist,  and«u 
employed  by  Uie  firm  of  tritz  Schneller  A  Co.,  Numheig,  GcrmaDy,  and  that  durio^ 
the  year  1904  and  part  of  1905  he  was  paid  a  wat^  of  32  marks  per  week,  working 
forty-eight  houro  per  week;  that  during  the  year  1906  and  during  the  year  1906  and 
part  of  the  year  1907  he  managed  a  hthugtaphic  drawing  eetablishment  of  hip  own. 
and  that  in  the  year  of  1907  he  entered  the  employment  oi  the  Amerii^n  Lithu^j'faii: 
Company  on  a  wage  of  $35  per  week,  working  (orty-eeven  and  one-hall  houia  per  we*k. 

John  Uakuno. 
Sworn  to  before  me  thia  8th  day  of  January,  1909. 

J.  S.  Campbbll, 
Notary  Public,  Qutettg  Coitntf. 
(Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.) 

State  o»  New  Yohk.I 

Cotaily  of  New  Yart,  Ut; 

City  of  New  York,  J 
I,  Henry  W.  Kupfer,  being  duly  sworn,  do  hereby  depone  and  ny  that  1  am  ■ 
director  of  the  American  Lithc^phic  Company  and  auperintendent  of  the  drainng 
department  of  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  and  do  hen^by  certify  that  the 
aboveatatenieutia  correct  aa  to  the  wages  paid  by  the  American  Lithographic  Companj 
to  the  above-named  party. 

Henry  W.  Kitivrs. 
Sworn  ta  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  1909. 

J.  S.  Cahpbeu,, 
Notary  Public,  Qu«Jt*  County. 
(Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.) 


New  Yobk  dry,  January  8,  1909. 
State  or  New  Yore.1 

County  of  New  York,  \st; 

City  of  New  Ynrk,  J 
August  KflrzdSrfi^r,  being  duly  sworn,  depoeea  and  aavH  that  be  is  a  stipple  artist 
and  was  employed  by  the  Qrm  of  Fritz  Schneller  &  Co.,  Numberg,  Germany,  and  thai 
during  the  year  1906  and  part  of  1907  be  wae  paid  i  wa^  of  32  marks  per  week,  working 
forty -c ight  nouiB  per  week;  that  in  the  year  190/  he  entered  the  employment  of  the 
American  Lithographic  Company  on  a  wage  of  $35  per  week,  working  forty-seren  and 
one-half  hours  per  week. 

August  EOudOrteb. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of  January,  1909. 

J.  8.  Campbsll, 
Notary  Pu6fic,  Queow  Onatty. 
(Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.) 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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Exhibit  R. 
State  of  N«w  Yobb.I 
CounlaofNaB  YorkAu: 

CUyo/Nevi  York,  J 
I,  EeniT  W.  Kupter,  being  duly  ewom,  do  hereby  depose  and  say  that  I  am  a 
dir««lar  of  the  American  Litho^phlc  Company  and  euperintendent  of  the  drawing 
deiiartment  of  the  American  Ltthograi^ic  Company,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
tibove  etatement  is  correct  as  to  the  wag%  paid  by  the  American  Lithographic  Company 
Co  the  above-named  party. 

Henby  W.  Kupfeb. 
Sivom  to  before  me  thii  8th  day  of  January,  1909. 

J.  3.  Campbell, 
Notary  Public,  QuetM  Count|/ 
(Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.) 

THE  VATIOHAI  ASSOCUTIOV  OF  EMPIOYnTG  UTHOaRAPHEBS 
FILES  SUFPLEKEVTAL  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  MTHO- 
QKA^G  PBIHT  UTDUSTRT. 

New  Yobh,  January  S7, 1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
CiENTLBMEn:  In  the  tunS  hearings,  Saturday,  December  26,'  1908^ 
W.  Wickham  Smith  states  that  Mr.  Meyercord  admits  that  we  control 
iiy^*ixths  of  the  trade. 

^  such  admission  was  made,  as  th©  corrected  hearings  will  show. 

Again,  Mr.  Smith  states: 

It  would  eeem  that  if  it  had  been  confusing,  and  numerous  court  decisions  had 


fieen  made  under  it,  that  the  confusion  would  have  been  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  clari- 
bed.  Mr.  Meyercord's  proposition  is  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  and  complex 
Kale  of  duties,  which  would  certainly  make  confusion  woreo  confounded. 

In  answer  to  this  we  beg  to  point  out  that  wherever  clarified,  as 
Mr.  Smith  puts  it,  it  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  importers,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown  in  this  brief. 

We  deny  that  our  proposed  schedule  or  proposed  administrative 
schedule  introduces  any  entirelv  new  or  complex  scale  of  duties.  We 
clarify  in  every  particular  the  phraseology  and  the  intent  and 
meaning. 

Mr.  Smith  states: 

When  Mr.  Meyercord  sura;eets  there  ie  RTeat  confusion  in  paragraphs  which  were 
twice  agreed  on  by  all  conflicting  inierexts,  and  which  in  the  first  instance  were  pnt 
in  form  by  a  tanR  expert  and  a  member  of  the  Buard  of  General  Appraiaers,  he 
ought  to  cite  some  proof  in  support  of  his  assertion. 

In  support  of  the  statement  Mr.  Meyercord  makes  it  is  only  neces- 
aarj'  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear  provision  to  define  the 
appraising  of  lithographic  prints  of  different  thicknesses. 

We  specifically  point  to'  the  following  decisions  showing  the  am- 
biguity of  the  present  law:  D.  A.  4792  (T.  D.  22577);  G.  A.  4959 
(T.  D.  23169);  138  Fed.  Rep.,  937  (T.  D.  26196);  155  Fed.  Rep.,  144 
(T.  D.  281S4J. 

In  the  vernal  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Mr. 
Meyercord  made  the  statement  in  answer  to  Mr.  Crumpacker  "that 
the  protection  in  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  was  greater  than  in  the 
Uingley  law." 

This  statement  at  that  time  should  have  been  further  amplified. 
Time,  however,  did  not  permit. 

In  support,  however,  of  this  contention  of  Mr.  Meyercord's,  it  is  but  , 
necessary  to  point  out  to  you  G.  A.  5168  (T.  D.  23849,  July  I,  1903). 
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This  lowers  the  protection  on  a  large  proportioQ  of  lithographic  im- 
portations by  erroneous  classifications,  and  thus  deprives  the  litho- 
graphic  in<luRtr^  of  the  protection  originally  intended,  as  well  as  the 
lovemment  of  its  proper  revenue. 

^e  ah(o  quote  tne  various  Treasury  decisions  previously  listtfl, 
which  list  we  duplicate:  G.  A.  4792  (T.  D.  22577);  G.  A.  4959  (T.  D. 
23169);  138  Fed.  Kep.,  937  {T.D.  26196);  165  Fed.  Kep.,  144  {T.  D. 
281S4);  G.  A.  5186  (T.  D.  23907,  July  25, 1902);  also  quote  164  Fed. 
Rep.,  214  (T.  D.  27983,  February  15,  1907). 

From  these  decisions  it  is  clearly  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  protests  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  imp<»rters,  manifestly  lower- 
ing the  tariff.  Those  hearings  clearly  prove  that  the  originiiJ  intent 
was  to  have  all  lithographs  classified  under  paragraph  400,  and  ^et  a 
large  proportion  are  thrown  by  Treasury  decisions  and  court  decisions 
to  a  lower  rate  of  duty  by  classification  changes. 

This  was  the  original  intent  and  meaning  of  Mr.  Meyercord's  state- 
ment, that  the  protection  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  was  greater, 
as  an  average,  than  under  the  Dingtey  law. 

A  further  point  brought  forth  is  now  clearly  apparent — that  is, 
there  was  great  ambiguity  in  paragraph  400,  if  clearly  written — ^why 
80  many  court  cases? 

Our  suggested  brief  defines  logically  the  different  lines  and  keeps 
the  entire  lithographic  production  within  paragraph  400. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Smith's  statement  that  imports  are  decreasing 
we  respectfully  refer  to  the  statistics  of  imports,  which  disprove  this 
statement  utterly. 

The  best  answer  to  Mr.  Smith's  statement  as  to  wages  paid  abroad 
is  the  various  proofs  which  we  have  heretofore  submitted,  which  can 
not  be  controverted. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  our  proposed  rate  on  post  cards  is  30  cents 
per  poumi,  while  in  fact  our  proposed  rate  is  20  cents  per  pouml.  under 
the  division  line  of  exceeding  eight  one- thousandths  of  an  inch  anil 
not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Formerly  this  rate  was  5  cents  per  pound.  Evidently  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  recognize  where  the  poet  card  is  classified. 

Again,  Mr.  Smith  gives  an  example,  basing  the  post  card  at  an 
average  weight  of  12  pounds  to  the  thousand,  while  in  fact  tliis  is  a 
gross  error  on  his  part,  as  they  average  close  to  8  pounds  to  the 
thousand;  hence  his  example  is  50  per  cent  too  high.  And  again,  his 
result  is  totally  incorrect,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  government  statis- 
tics, which  show  that  post  cards  at  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  pro- 
duced in  ad  valorem  equivalent  13  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith  makes  the  point  that  American  lithographers  can  com- 
pete with  foreign  post-card  manufacturers,  and  cites  an  instance  which 
IS  utterly  unfair  and  is  explained  by  simply  stating  that  the  specific 
tariff  is  built  up  on  averages  and  not  individual  instances. 

We  assume  that  Mr.  Smith  unfortunately  did  not  see  the  corrected 
hearings,  hence  his  statistical  quotations  are  misleading  and  incorrect. 
KespectfuUy,  yours, 

Tariff  Committbe,  National  Associatiok 

OF  Employing  Litiioobapbers. 
Robert  M.  1>onaldson. 
Horace  Heed. 

Gboroe  R.  Meyercord,  OKairman.      /—  ^  ^  ^r„ 
By  Robert  M.  Donaldson.  iz^dbAjOOglC 
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UBOB    0BOA9IZATIOHS,    BEPBESEBTDTa   THE   LITHOOSAPEIC 
INBVSTKY,  ASK  FOK  TABIFF  PBOTECTIO¥. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1,  1909. 
Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sib:  The  undersigned  labor  oi^anizations,  representing  a 
membership  of  eeveral  thousands  of  wage-earners,  wlio  depend 
entirely  upon  the  lithographic  industry  for  their  livelihood,  beg  your 
indulgence  and  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  your  honorable 
committee  our  views  on  the  tariff  question  for  your  consideration. 

In  so  doing  we  moat  respectfully  express  our  regrets  that  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  us  to  have  an  opportunity  of  a  public  hear- 
ing, as  enjoyed  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing 
Lithographers.  However,  we  hasten  to  assure  you  that  we  fully 
appreriate  the  stupendous  task  devolving  upon  your  committee, 
and  feel  certain  that  if  time  and  opportunity  would  permit,  you 
would  readily  ac(]uiesce  in  our  request.  We  therefore  accept  your 
very  kind  invitation,  extended  through  your  communication  of  Feb^ 
niary  13,  1909,  to  submit  in  this  manner  our  opinions  on  the  tariff 
question,  as  viewed  from  the  wage-earners'  standpoint,  feeling  assured 
that  they  will  receive  the  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
your  honorable  committee. 

It  may  be  useful  to  your  committee  to  know  that  the  combined 
membership  of  the  organizations  whose  names  are  affixed  to  this 
document  represent  all  the  skilled  branches  of  the  lithographic  indus- 
try—viz, poster  artists,  stipple  artists,  crayon  artists,  designers,  engrav- 
ers, transferers,  provers,  pressmen,  feeders,  stone  and  plate  pre- 
parers, and  paper  cutters.  It  also  may  not  be  amiss  for  your  enlight- 
enment to  inform  you  that  in  order  to  become  a  competent  workman 
in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  branches  it  requires  years  of  constant 
study  and  preparation,  for  which  labor  our  membership  receive  a  com- 
pensation which  we  in  our  humble  opinion  consider  as  being  entirely 
inadequate  in  proportion  to  the  skill  required  and  the  number  of 
years  spent  in  preparation,  when  one  considers  the  obligation  which 
must  necessarily  be  met  in  order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  high  cost 
of  liyin;j,  to  insure  us  to  maintain  as  near  as  possible  the  proper  stand- 
ard of  living  for  American  workmen. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  noticed  with  ever-increasing  alarm 
the  continual  growth  of  the  importation  of  foreign-made  lithographs 
and  the  effect  which  these  importations  have  made  upon  the  decrease 
of  employment  of  our  members.  So  much  so  have  we  felt  this  evil 
growing  that  we  have  long  ago  rightfully  held  that  the  ever-increasing 
importation  of  foreign-made  lithograph  was  the  sol©  cause  of  our 
unemployed  list  growing  steadily  each  year. 

This  condition  alone,  in  our  humble  opinion,  should  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  present  tariff  on  lithographic  product  is  a  most 
inequitable  one,  and  a  most  serious  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  workman  engaged  in  this  industry;  in  fact,  it  leaves  ua 
to-day  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  Uthographer,  for 
the  present  law  is  so  crudely  formed  that  it  permits  the  importer, 
through  various  subterfuges,  to  bring  lithographic  work  into  this 
country  at  a  rate  of  duty  that  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
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the  lithographer  in  this  countiy  to  successfully  compete  with  his  for- 
eign competitor  on  any  grountb  whatsoerer. 

We  therefore  rightfuUy  contend  that  the  present  tariff  on  imporitil 
lithographs,  if  continued  at  the  present  low  rate,  will  inevitably 
destroy  our  industry,  from  which  so  many  thousands  of  our  members 
and  their  dependents  earn  their  livelihood,  and  will  be  the  cause  of  a 
great  amount  of  suffering  amon'r  the  many  thousands  who  have  spent 
years  of  labor  in  the  lithograpnic  industry.  We  rightfully  consider 
that  if  our  efforts  and  years  of  labor  is  to  be  properly  safeguarded  it 
is  necessarj-  that  the  present  tariff  on  imported  lithographs  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  enable  the  workingmen  in  this 
industry  to  successfully  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  remark- 
ably cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries. 

m  order  to  do  so,  we  tleem  it  necessary  that  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  present  tariff  law,  as  already  submitted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Einploying  Lithc^aphers,  should  become  part  of  the 
new  proposed  tariff  law: 

FBOPOSBD    AHENDHENT  TO   PABAOSAPa   400. 

Lithographic  printo  from  etone, 
unbound,  not  elsewhere  specified,  i 
graphic  prinia: 

On  paper  or  other  material  not  exceeding  aix  onc-thousandthB  of  au  inch  in  thick- 
nees,  tnirl>'  centa  per  ]iound. 

II  embiKwed  ot  die  cut,  thirty-three  cents  per  pound. 

If  both  einhnnsed  and  die  cut,  thirty-Bi%  cents  per  pound. 

Exceeding  eight  one-thousand ths  of  an  inch  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thou- 
sandths o(  an  inch  in  thickness,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

If  embiwsed  ot  die  cut,  twenty-two  cents  per  pound. 

11  both  embowed  and  die  cut,  twenty-lour  cenia  per  pound. 

On  cardboard  or  other  raatcrial  exceeding  twenty  one- thousandths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  twelve  cenljt  per  (xiuud. 

If  embossed  or  die  cut,  thirteen  centa  per  pound. 

II  both  embiBWfd  and  die  cut,  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 

Lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone,  zinc, 
aluminum,  or  other  material: 

Labels  and  flaps,  if  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted 
■s  three  colors),  out  not  including  melal-leaf  printing,  eighty  cents  per  pound. 

Bands  printt^  in  lera  than  eight  colore  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  three 
colors),  but  not  including  metai-leaf  printing,  sixty  cents  per  pound. 

I.abelB  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
three  colors),  but  not  including  metal-leaf  printii^,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

Bands  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  (bronze  pnnting  to  be  counted  as  three  colors), 
but  not  including  metal-leaf  printing,  eighty  cents  per  pound. 

Labels  and  flaps  primed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  five  addi- 
tional printings,  fifty  cents  per  |)ound. 

Iiabels  and  flaps  printr-d  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  five  additional 
■;a  per  pound, 

or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  five  additional  print- 
ings, one  ooiiar  per  pounu. 

Bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  five  additional  piintinga, 
one  doliar  and  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

For  any  embossed  label,  flap,  or  band,  add  ten  cents  per  pound. 


Ceramic  prints  on  simplex  paper,  two  dollara  and  fifty  centa  per  pound. 
Ceramic  prints  on  duplex  paper,  seventy  cents  per  pound. 
De<-alcomania  backed  with  metal  leaf,  seventy  cente  per  pound. 
All  other'det'ali'omaiiia,  forty-five  cents  per  pound. 
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.If  any  article  in  schedule  is  manufactured  of  lithographic  prints 
of  different  thicknesses,  the  major  portion  in  size  shall  control  the 
rate. 

We  recommend  that  paragraph  398  be  amended  to  exclude  alt 
paper  printed  hy  lithographic  process,  so  that  all  lithographic  prod- 
ucts 3hall  fall  within  the  purview  of  paragraph  400  as  amended  herein. 
In  connection  with  the  above  proposed  amendments  of  the  present 
tariff  law  on  decalcomania,  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Otto  Palm,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  u 
quoted  as  follows: 

We  nmtend  that  the  potter  in  America  cwi  not  exist  without  deatlcoraania;  he 
moBt  li>ve  decalcomania,  otherwise  he  ia  not  in  it.  If  you  w&nt  to  foster  and  help 
the  pottery  industry  of  America,  this  committee  should  put  the  decalcomania  or  '''  ~ 
free  list,  instead  of  increaaing  the  duty,  although  we  do  not  ttsk  that;  we 
u  it  ia  to-day. 

This  statement  in  itself  should  prove  beyond  doubt  that  a  great 
number  of  men  in  this  country,  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Palm,  are  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  any  other  industry  and  the  labor  invested  in 
said  mdustry,  provided  that  the  industry  which  they  themselves 
are  interested  in  is  fittingly  protected.  It  is  without  question  of  a 
doubt  a  most  selfish  and  un-American  argument,  and  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  your  committee  will  realize  and  fully  appreciate  that  while 
it  may  be  important  th»t  the  potteiy  industry  snould  be  protected, 
it  is  also  equally  so  with  that  of  the  Gthographic  industry.  Many  of 
our  members  are  now  and  have  been  working  entirely  m  the  decal- 
comania  line  of  the  lithographic  industry,  and  we  feel  that  their 
interests  should  be  properly  protected  under  the  proposed  nev 
tariff  law,  which  would  (guarantee  to  this  branch  of  the  lithc^aphic 
industry  an  equal  chance  to  compete  with  the  decalcomania  litho- 
graphers of  foreign  countries,  along  the  lines  of  equality. 

In  addition  to  our  indorsement  of  the  proposed  amendments  of 
the  present  tariff  law,  as  submitted  bv  the  National  Association  of 
Employing  Lith<^rapher8,  we ,  also  desiie  to  express  our  hearty 
approval  and  indorsement  of  the  amendment  relating  to  post  cards 
submitted  by  the  Post  Card  Manufacturers  and  Allied  Trades  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  The  duty  should,  however,  be  a  specific 
duty  which  wiU  produce  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  asked  tor  by 
the  post  card  manufacturers.     It  is  as  follows: 

Poet  cards,  whether  in  sheets  or  cut,  and  whether  printed  on  both  sides  or  not;  litho- 
gnphic,  where  the  majority  of  colore  are  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other 
material,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

If  printed  by  the  three  or  four  color  plate  process,  showing  the  use  of  the  screen, 
fifty  per  contam  ad  valorem. 

If  hand  painted,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  made  by  the  photographic  process  or  if  printed  from  glass  plates  or  gelatin, 
seventy-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  colored  by  air-brush  process,  embossed,  or  plain,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad 

If  made  by  photographic  procees  and  hand  colored,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

I(  decorated  or  covered  wholly  or  in  part  with  feathers,  hair,  cotton,  tinsel,  plush, 
■ilk,  metal,  or  metal  products,  or  any  other  material  whatsoever,  one  hundred  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  cards  not  hereinbefore  specifically  enumeiated,  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
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In  support  of  our  indorsement  to  the  propoaed  amendments,  we 
submit  the  following: 

1.  A  close  perusal  of  the  records  will  show  that  lithographs  in  the 
sum  of  $7,000,000  were  imported  into  this  country  dunng  the  fiscal 
year  of  1908,  which  amount,  in  consideration  of  the  .fact  that  the 
total  production  of  lithographs  in  the  United  States  does  not  exceed 
$25,000,000,  proves  conclusively  that  the  American  litho^aphic 
employer  has  a  very  keen  competitor  in  the  lilhograpliic  employer  of 
foreign  countries.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  compeiition  has 
eaahled  the  foreign  lithographer  (through  tlie  fact  of  his  remarkably 
cheap  labor  in  coniparbon  to  the  American  workman)  to  underesti- 
mate the  American  lithographer  wherever  he  comes  in  contact  with 
him,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  foreign  lithographic  work- 
man has  steady  employment,  while  the  American  lithographic  work- 
man is  walking  the  streets  seeking  in  vain  for  emplovment.  Thb 
condition,  wo  most  naturally  contend,  is  the  result  of  the  inadequate 
protection  affonled  to  the  AJmerican  workman  under  the  provisions  of 
the  present  toriiT  law. 

2.  We  bog  of  you  to  beheve  us  when  we  state  that  the  situation 
has  grown  so  acute  that  many  of  our  members  who  are  thoroughly 
competent  workmen  (becoming  such  only  after  diligent  study  ancl 
careful  preparation)  have  been  and  are  at  this  present  day  bein?  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  niontis  of  a  livelihood,  due  entirely  to  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  employment  in  the  lithographic  industry,  and  in  almrst 
every  instance  they  are  forced  to  accept  a  rate  of  wasre  which  is  far 
below  that  which  their  skill  would  entitle  them  to  in  their  respective 
branch  if  sufficient  employment  could  he  provided  for  them,  which 
eeems  to  be  impossible  under  the  existing  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  present  tariff  law. 

This  has  happened  to  a  great  number  of  men  who  had  been  employed 
at  our  trade  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  it  might  also  be 
well  to  state  that  in  making  this  change  our  unfortunate  members 
ere  compelled  to  seek  humbler  living  quarters;  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  children  have  been  compelled 
to  send  them  to  work  at  an  early  age,  so  that  the  family  can  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  situation.  The  most  unfortunate  part  of  this 
entire  affair,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  the  lost  opportunity  of  the 
children  in  being  fitted  out  with  an  education  which  would  aid  them 
to  a  large  extent  in  their  struggle  for  a  living  in  this  world,  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  real  protective  tariff  rate  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  American  workman  who  has  invested  his  labor  in 
our  industry. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  your  honorable  committee  will  not  imarrine 
for  a  moment  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  exaggerate  this  condition; 
on  the  contrary,  we  stand  ready  whenever  it  pleases  you  to  furnish 
specific  facts  to  substantiate  the  statements  made.  We  again  contend 
tnat  the  present  tariff  law  is  entirely  responsible  for  this  condition, 
as  it  places  us  in  threct  competition  with  the  poorer  paid  foreipn 
workman,  in  consequence  of  wCiich  the  foreign  lithographic  workman 
works  while  the  American  lithographic  workman  vainly  seeks  it, 

3.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Germany  is  the  greatest  importer 
of  foreign-made  lithographs,  we  deem  it  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
a  comparison  of  wages  paid  in  Germany  with  that  paid  in  this 
country  should  be  placed  before  you  for  your  earnest  consideration. 
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In  80  doing,  it  mav  be  well  to  state  that  we  are  fully  aware  that  in 
the  brief  submittea  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Xath(^- 
raphers  a  comparison  of  wages  has  already  been  submitted  to  ^ou: 
but  inasmuch  as  the  establishments  who  are  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  do  not  employ  our  members, 
we  deem  it  necessary  that  the  true  comparison  can  only  be  brought 
out  by  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  large  number  of  Uthograpnio 
establishments  who  employ  our  members  exclusively,  and  m  con- 
nection therewith  we  trust  you  will  note  that  these  establishments 
pay  a  larger  rate  of  wage  than  that  paid  bv  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Employing  Litnographers. 
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Since  the  $1  of  this  country  is  equal  to  4  marks  in  Germany,  and  as 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  two  countries  is  in  Uke  proportion,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  this  condition  makes  it  utterly  impossible  for  the 
American  workingman  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign 
lithographer.  The  American  workman  being  placed  at  such  an 
extreme  disadvantage  has  no  chance  at  all,  ana  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  foreign  competitor.  We  therefore  are  compelled  to 
appeal  to  our  Government  for  adeq^uate  protection. 

In  this  country  the  workman  is  taught  to  hve  up  to  certain 
standards,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  must  be  adequately  paid,  it 
bein^  impossible  for  him  to  thrive  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
foreign  workman  exists.  Our  only  hope  of  protection  is  through  the 
tariff,  and  this  failing  us,  will  force  us  to  seek  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood at  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  our  years  of  labor  in  the  industry, 
and  the  years  of  careful  study  and  preparation  required  in  order  to 
become  proficient  in  it. 

You  will  no  doubt  note  that  we  refrain  from  making  any  comment 
on  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  tariff  on  lithographic  goods.  We 
do  so  for  the  reason  that  we  consider  such  an  attempt  would  wipe 
out,  beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  an  industry  that  has  stood  for 
many,  many  years,  and  would  bring  much  misery  and  suffering  to 
the  thousands  of  organized  workers  and  unorganized  workers  and 
their  dependents,  who  have  invested  their  years  of  labor  in  this  indus- 
try. It  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  even  though  the  present  inad^ 
equate  protection  afforded  by  a  tariff  on  imported  lithographs  is  con- 
tinued without  any  change,  it  will  in  time  destroy  this  industry. 

The  lithographic  workman's  interest  is  not  only  affected  by  the 
present  tariff  rate  which  places  him  in  direct  competition  witn  the 
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foroign  lithographer,  but  he  has  other  evils  to  contend  with  as  well. 
For  example^  the  of«n-door  policy  of  this  Giovemment  which  per- 
mits the  foreign  lithographic  vorkman  to  come  into  this  country  and 
place  himself  directly  in  competition  with  the  American  citizen  en- 
caged in  the  lithographic  industry.  This  foreign  workman  comes 
trom  a  country  wnich,  as  the  statistics  above  mentioned  prove, 
receives  one-fourth  of  the  wage  paid  to  lithographic  workmen  m  this 
country.  The  consequence  or  this  condition  permits  these  workmen 
to  underestimate  the  value  of  their  own  services  and  readily  accept 
positions  in  lithographic  establishments  at  such  a  rate  of  wage  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  American  workman  to  accept,  so 
you  will  readil;j'  see  that  we  are  beset  on  all  sides  with  thse  evils, 
which,  if  permitted  to  continue,  will  inevitably  bring  us  to  a  condi- 
tion which  we  rightly  consider  as  being  almost  intolerable. 

In  the  brief  filed  by  the  National  As^Kiation  of  Employing  Lithog<- 
raphers,  the  following  table  was  submitted  to  jou  for  your  consid- 
«ration: 

FeretnUif**  of  total  eoit  of  jiroduetion, 

WagM 41 

Pwer,  Burfkce-Goatod 20i 

Materuk 16 

Insnnuice,  rent,  and  power... 7 

Color 3 

Bronze  uid  metal  leaf 1} 

Supenntendence 2 

100 
The  above  table  is  based  upon  a  rat«  of  wage  which  does  not  repre- 
sent the  higher  rate  of  wage  which  is  now  being  paid  by  a  great 
number  of  lithographic  establishments  throughout  this  country,  who 
are  not  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithog- 
raphers, and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  matter  more  clearly 
to  you  from  the  side  of  the  actual  post  of  the  production  of  litho- 
graphs, we  submit  to  you  the  following  table,  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  a  firm  who  employ  our  members  exclusively,  which  we  think 
you  can  take  as  a  proper  criterion  for  all  the  establislunents  throughout 
the  country,  who  pay  to  our  members  a  rate  of  wage  which  is  equal 
to,  and  in  many  cases,  above  the  minimum  established  by  our  respec- 
tive organizations: 

Wages 65.9 

Paper 15. 6 

Bzpeiue  »nd  materiBtti 12 

Infiurance,  rent,  power 7 

Color  and  bronxe 4. 4 

Commtwiona 5. 2 

The  above  table  speaks  for  itself,  and  shows  you  the  competitive 
condition  which  governs  those  establishments  wtio  emplov  our  mem- 
bers, and  must  prove  to  your  honorable  committee  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  adequate  tariff  on  imported  lithographs,  which  will 
protect  our  employer  in  his  eff'orts  to  pay  to  hb  workmen  a  rate  of 
wage  which  would  help  him  to  maintain  the  proper  standard  of  living 
for  American  workmen.  As  previously  stated,  our  industry  is  beset 
at  all  sides  by  conditions  which,  if  not  eradicated,  will  destroy  an 
industry'  in  which  thou.sands  of  dollars  and  the  labor  of  thousands  of 
workmen  is  invested.     As  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  a 
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hi^er  rate  of  tariff  oa  lithographs  we  b^  to  site  for  your  considera- 
tion that  during  a  conference  of  interested  parties  with  reeard  to  a 
chan^  in  the  present  copyright  law,  held  in  the  Congressional  Library 
two  or  three  years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the  present 
manufacturing  clause  or  the  copyright  law  now  in  existence  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  litnographs.  When  we  protested  we  were  met  with  the 
answer  that  if  we  desired  to  protect  tne  American  lithographic  work- 
men the  proper  place  for  us  to  seek  such  protection  would  be  through 
the  tariff.  In  fact,  you  will  £nd  by  studying  the  proposed  new  bilJs 
on  copyright  legislation  now  before  Congress  that  in  every  measure 
proposed  the  manufacturing  clause  so  far  as  it  relates  to  lithographs 
does  not  afford  to  our  workmen  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
copyright  law  now  in  existence. 

In  acquiescing  in  the  support  of  the  proposed  amendments  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  A^ociation  of  Employing  Lithographers,  it 
might  be  well  to  state  that  we  do  so  and  are  only  guided  oy  the  fact 
that  such  amendments  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preeervation 
of  the  hthographic  industry.  The  relations  which  exist  between  our 
respective  organizations  and  the  National  Association  of  Employing 
Lithographers  are  not  all  that  might  be  desired  by  all  interested  parties. 
In  fact  there  is  a  constant  war  going  on  between  us;  the  aforesaid 
Employing  Lithographers'  Association  have  decreed  that  their  mem- 
bership wiU  not  employ  any  of  the  members  of  our  respective  organiza- 
tions, and  in  spite  of  our  individual  feelings  as  to  the  right  and  lustice 
of  this  condition  we  are  only  too  glad  to  support  the  amendments 
proposed,  as  before  stated  we  deem  it  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
our  industry.  As  an  evidence  of  the  strained  relations  existing 
between  the  National  Association  of  Employing  I^ithographera  and 
our  own  association,  we  would  refer  you  to  your  records  in  which  a 
member  of  the  aforesaid  association  :filed  a  copy  of  their  so-called 
shop  r^utations  in  which  it  is  readily  seen  that  their  membersliip 
ure  strictly  prohibited  from  employing  members  of  our  respective 
associations.  It  may  not  he  amiss  to  state  here  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  just  why  this  part  of  their  brief  was  injected  into  the 
records,  as  we  feel  the  «|uestion  of  mutual  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  has  no  part  and  would  have  no  bearing  on  your 
honorable  committee  in  acquiescing  in  the  proposed  amendments  as 
submitted  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers. 
However,  we  deem  it  only  fair  and  proper  that  we  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  to  you  in  defense  of  our  position  how  selfish 
an  organization  of  employers  can  be,  for  they  reserve  the  right  to 
themselves  to  belong  to  a  protectiye  association,  while  restricting  to 
their  employees  the  right  to  belong  to  a  similar  organization  for  their 
protection. 

Much  more  could  be  stated,  but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this 
time.  We  earnestly  trust  and  entreat  your  honorable  committee  to 
give  this  matter  all  the  consideration  which  we  deem  its  importance 
deserves.  We  beg  of  you  to  remember  that  the  hthographic  industry 
represents  to  a  large  number  of  workmen  a  life's  investment  of  labor, 
energy,  and  thought,  and  any  condition  which  would  affect  its  ^n- 
eral  welfare  would  bring  about  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  destitu- 
tion upon  the  many  thousands  who  are  depending  upon  our  mem- 
bership for  means  of  support. 
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We  can  safely  state  that  we  not  only  speak  for  the  organized 
workers,  but  we  speak  for  the  great  number  of  unorganized  workers, 
who  have  also  invested  their  labor.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have 
had  a  considerable  number  of  unemployed,  a  still  further  number  of 
our  members  have  been  only  fortunate  in  securing  employment  on  part 
time,  to  all  of  which  we  attribute  entirely  to  tne  present  ineffective 
protection  of  the  existing  tariff  law.  As  an  example,  we  refer  you 
to  the  brief  filed  by  the  Post  Card  Manufacturers  and  Allied  Trades 
Association  of  the  United  States,  who  have  presented  figures  which 
are  conclusive  proof  that  at  least  5,000,000  post  cards  are  imported 
daily  into  this  port  atone.  Among  these  cards  are  colored  photo- 
graphs produced  through  lithographic  processes  of  the  Capitol  at 
Albany,  Waaliington,  the  White  House,  Congressional  Library,  cus- 
tom-house, and  other  productions  of  institutions  which  are  sacred 
to  us.  Does  it  not  seem  unfair  to  you  that  while  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can workmen  are  walking  the  streets  unemployed,  these  reproductions 
of  our  sacred  institutions  are  being  printed  abroad  for  importation 
into  this  country.  It  Ues  within  the  power  of  your  committee  to 
eradicate  this  evil  by  acquiescing  in  tne  proposed  amendments  to 
paragraphs  398  and  400,  which,  if  adopted,  will  afford  to  the  American 
workman  an  opportunity  to  meet  on  equal  grounds  his  foreign  com- 
petitor, the  result  of  which  equahty  will  unquestionably  aid  the  Ameri- 
can workman  through  his  higher  degree  of  skill  to  keep  work  of  tliis 
kind  in  this  country.  We  stand  ready  whenever  you  desire  us,  to 
send  a  representative  or  representatives  to  Washington  to  personally 
substantiate  the  statements  made  in  this  document. 

Trusting  you  will  thoroughly  realize  that  this  is  an  earnest  plea  on 
the  part  of  American  workmen  to  safeguard  as  against  the  foreign 
workmen,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Most  respectfully, 

International  Union  of  Lithographic  Workmen,  Wm. 
Miller,  National  Secretair-Treasurer;  Poster  Artists 
Association  of  America,  Kov  K.  Randell,  President: 
Lithograpliers  International  Protective  and  Bene- 
ficial Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canadn, 
Frank  Gehring,  President;  Lithographic  Stone  and 
Plate  Preparers  Association  of  United  States  and 
.  Canada,  John  McGrath,  President;  Paper  Cutters 
Union  No.  119,  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  Thomas 
Fogarty,  Business  Agent;  International  Protective 
Association  of  Lithographic  Apprentices  and  Press 
Fee<lers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  W.  0, 
Coakley,  President. 


THE   E.   C.  KBOPP   COHPAITT,  OF   HILWAtTXEE,  WIS.,    ASKS  A 
SEPARATE  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  POST  CASDS. 

Milwaukee,  Wib.,  February  2,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Paragraph  400  of  the  act  now  in  force  fails  tostipu- 

'ate  a  duty  on  post  canfs ;  it  merely  states  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 

ound  be  assessed  on  lithographic  prints,  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum, 
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or  other  material,  of  not  more  than  35  square  inches  dimensions  and 
of  a  thickness  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

When  this  tariff  was  passed  there  was  no  post-card  industry  in  tliis 
country,  but  this  business  has  since  been  developed  extensively  in 
spite  of  foreign  competition. 

The  number'  of  Americans  employed  by  this  industry  were  never 
officially  counted,  but  we  feel  safe  to  state  that  at  least  2,000  or  3,000 
persons  are  directly  and  indirectly  emploj'ed.  The  growth  of  this  in- 
dustry and  the  possibiUties  of  further  future  development  amply 
justi^  it  to  a  separate  classification.  We  suggest  striking  out  that 
part  of  paragraph  400  referring  to  post  cards  and  amending  this 
paragraph  in  a  way  to  give  post  cards  a  separate  classification  and  a 
duty  as  suggested  m  paragraph  4  of  this  brief, 

2.  Why  protection  is  needed. — The  post-card  industry  enjoyed  a 
rapid  growth  during  the  first  few  years  since  the  fad  wfts  introduced 
in  this  country.  This  growth  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreigners 
then  did  not  attempt  to  compete  so  closely  and  lacked  systematic 
methods  in  selling  their  goods.  For  several  years  past  tney  have 
realized  the  possibilities  of  the  American  marliet  and  their  compe- 
tition has  become  more  and  more  keen.  If  this  condition  had  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning  there  would  not  be  one  important  post-card 
manufacturer  in  the  Lnited  States  to-day.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  labor,  a  very  important  item,  is  paid  only  half  and  in  many  cases 
one-fourth  as  much  abroad  as  we  pay  here.  Our  working  day  is  eight 
hours,  while  ten  or  more  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  abroad.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Japan  will  later  on  be  an  important 
competitor  in  the  American  market.  The  labor  conditions  in  Japan 
are  too  well  known  to  be  discussed.  Help  employed  by  the  post-card 
industry  is  paid  approximately  the  same  wages  as  slated  in  the 
htbographers'  brief,  which  describes  and  compares  domestic  and  for- 
eign conditions  very  correctly.  The  cost  of  material  is  in  the  same 
relative  proportion  as  the  labor  item. 

3.  Benefit  to  be  derived  through  protection. — By  means  of  a  proper 
protective  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  can  devote  himself  to 
manufacturing  special  and  art  cards  of  quality'  equal  to  the  foreign, 
which  is  now  imp^ssible  because  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Present  tariff  rates  hamper  our  artistic  ability.  We  can  not 
employ  the  processes  necessary  to  obtain  results  equal  to  foreign 
products  because  the  cost  of  production  abroad  is  so  low,  making  it 
uupossible  to  compote  if  we  attempt  to  employ  the  same  method  of 
manufacture.  These  conditions  would  bo  changed  entirely.  Fur- 
thermore, many  thousands  of  additional  artists,  engravers,  mechan- 
ics, printers,  and  pressmen  will  be  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
post  cards.  The  increase  in  the  sellina;  and  office  forces  of  those  manu- 
facturers is  also  by  no  means  a  small  item.  More  cardboard  will  also 
be  used,  thus  giving  employment  to  additional  help  at  paper  mills. 

We  have  eni'.meratetl  the  direct  benefits  of  such  a  protective  act, 
but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  such  protection  must  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  community. 

4.  A  word  to  the  opposition  to  a  tariff  on  poxt  cards. — This  matter  is 
being  opposed  by  several  American  importers,  claiming  that  the 
manufacturers  strive  to  bar  foreign  goods  in  order  to  raise  prices  on 
such  goods.     This  claim  is   absurd.     American  manufacturers  will 
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atwaya  compete  with  each  other  in  price  and  quality,  each  firm  being 
independent;  therefore,  the  prices  of  cards  wil]  remain  very  much  as 
they  are.  Foreign  manufacturere,  especially  the  Germans,  are  also 
strenuously  opposing  us  and  have  petitioned  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  assistance.  However,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  post 
cards  used  in  this  country,  which  net  our  Govenmient  a  large  revenue 
in  postage  annually,  should  not  be  manufactured  by  Amencui  labor. 
American  labor  can  produce  them,  but  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Give  American  labor  a  square  deal  and  they  will  show 
results  superior  to  foreign  goods  in  due  time. 

6.  Effect  of  such  a  tariff  on  the  retail  trade. — Presuming  that  all 
foreign  post  cards  were  barred,  which,  however,  will  not  be  the  case, 
the  demand  on  domestic  manufacturers  would  naturally  increase. 
However,  if  these  manufacturers  were  to  raise  the  prices  of  post  cards, 
making  the  business  more  remunerative,  other  pnnt««  would  imme- 
diately take  up  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  increasing  competi- 
tion, which  will  keep  the  price  down  low  enough  to  enable  retailers 
to  continue  selling;  post  cards  at  two  and  three  for  5  cents.  Post 
cards  are  now  bemg  sold  at  this  price  in  the  majority  of  the  cities. 
Domestic  competition  will  always  remain  at  least  fully  as  stroi 


;  competition  will  always  remain  at  least  fully  as  strong  as 

at  the  present  time,  which  will  mlly  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
retailer  and  also  of  the  public.  ' 

6.  Schedule  of  duty  suggested. — Under  paragraph  No.  400  of  the 
present  tariff  act,  post  cards  are  dutiable  at  tne  rate  of  5  cents  pa* 
pound.  This  duty  is  wholly  inadequate,  as  it  affords  no  protection 
whatever,  as  before  stated.  In  consideration  of  the  vast  differenc? 
in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  which  difference  is  at  least 
300  per  cent,  a  specific  import  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  should  be 
assessed  on  all  classes  of  post  cards  except  on  embossed,  air-brushed, 
and  other  fancy  cards.  Such  cards  should  have  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  to  50  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  pound  rate,  as  suggested  by 
manufacturers  of  such  fancy  cards.  This  schedule  should  apply 
r^ardless  of  the  thickness  of  card  stock  used.  The  average  weight  of 
1,000  cards  is  SJ  pounds,  thus  making  the  specific  duty  t2.97  per 
thousand.  This  rate  of  duty  would  enable  domestic  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  factories,  and  at  the  same  time  they  could 
improve  the  quaUty  of  their  goods  in  a  way  to  equal  the  foreign 
product. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  now  the  majority  of  domestic  cards  are 
inferior  to  the  foreign,  but  this  is  because  American  manufacturers 
can  not  begin  to  maKe  the  same  class  of  goods  at  the  price  at  which 
foreigners  produce  same.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  necessary  to  properly 
protect  manufacturers  of  higher  grade  cards,  for  these  cards  weigh 
only  about  the  same  as  the  regular  post  cards  and  a  duty  of  $2.97 
per  thousand  would  really  afford  these  manufacturers  no  protection 
whatever.  We  believe  that  the  above-mentioned  plan  would  work 
out  most  satisfactorily.  The  rates  nlentioned  should  apply  to  post 
cards  whether  cut  to  card  size  or  whether  imported  on  sheets  contain- 
ing a  number  of  cards. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  have  your  most  careful 
consideration,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  somethmg  along 
these  lines  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manuiacturers  under  present  conditions 
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&nd  unless  a  favorable  tariff  is  established  it  will  mean  a  steady 
decline  of  tbe  post-card  industry  and  ultimatelv  its  ruin. 

The  result  of  protection,  as  suggested,  nowever,  woidd  most 
certainly  prove  very  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  this  would  greatly 
increase  general  prosperity  at  home.  To  attain  this  should  De  the 
earnest  desire  of  every  American  legislator  and  citizen,  for  it  is 
plainly  a  move  which  will  mean  upliitment  for  the  entire  printing 
and  lithographing  industry,  which  will  certainly  redound  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  entire  American  public. 

E.  C.  Kbopp  Compant. 


TEE  ALBSfiTTPE    C0XPAV7,   BROOELTV,  H.  T.,  FILES  SUPPLE' 
XEKTAL  BEIEF  SELATIVE  TO  LITHOGRAPHIC  PBIHTS. 

Brooklyn,  N    Y.,  February  10,  1909. 
CoHHrrTEK  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  pursuance  of  our  letter  to  you  of  November  17, 
1908,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recapitulating  the  main  points^,  also  of 
correcting  or  refuting  some  of  the  statements  printed  m  Tariff  Hear- 
ing as  r^ated  to  this  subject. 

On  November  21,  1908,  Arthur  F.  Rice  appeared  before  your 
honorable  committee  in  behalf  of  the  CampbeU  Art  Company,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  other  concerns  engaged  in  the  United  States  in 
pbotogelatin  printing. 

He  correctly  stated  that  the  photogelatin  prints,  including  the  post 
cards  made  by  this  process,  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

The  Meriden  Gravure  Company,  of  Meriden,  Conn,,  makes  the  mis- 
leading statement:  "And  then  protect  us  on  the  product  of  the 
machinery  by  only  35  per  cent  or  less."  The  duty  on  photogelatin 
prints  ana  post  cards  is  25  per  cent,  while  the  cardboard  used  for  these 
post  cards  is  assessed  35  per  cent  as  "manufactures  of  paper." 

The  Albertype  Company,  November  17,  1908,  is  represented  as 
saying  that  "75  cents'  as  the  amount  of  duty  on  1,000  lithographic 
or  chromo  post  cards.  This  is  an  error,  the  Albertype  Company,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  having  written  "45  cents."  The  post  cards  of  this 
class  average  9  pounds  per  1,000,  and  the  duty  at  5  cents  per  pound 
amounts  to  45  cents  per  1,000  cards. 

Averaging  the  present  furei>m  prices  for  first  and  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  these  chromo  post  cards  at  12  marks,  or  12.88  per  1,000,  and 
adding  the  duty^  45  cents,  freight  and  expenses,  12  cents,  we  have  a 
price  kid  down  in  New  York  of  S3.45  per  1,000;  or  the  same  may  be 
mailed  from  Germany  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  at  a  surplus 
over  freight  of  60  cents,  making  the  total  f4.06per  1,000. 

If  one-quarter  of  a  cent  duty  per  card  were  imposed,  or  S2.50  per 
1,000,  the  aforesaid  cost  of  S3.45  would  be  raised  to  S5.50  per  1,000. 

While  the  larger  ordeTs  for  several  thousand  cards  of  a  subject  in- 
variably go  abroad,  we  receive  but  few  orders  over  1,000  of  a  subject 
and  cannot  produce  aview  postcard  in  colors  under  S9  toSlO  per  1,000. 
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This  is  a  hand-colored  {or  air-brush  colored)  photogelatin  printed  post 
card,  which  we  are  able  to  produce  from  !,000  of  a  subject  upward, 
where  quick  delivery  or  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  dealer  give  us  the 
preference. 

Of  the  price  of  "  plaia  photo^latin  post  cards"  (uncolored)  we  have 
spoken  in  our  letter  to  you  of  November  17,  1908.  The  prices  of 
tnese  cards  are  lower  than  the  figures  stated  at  the  head  of  this  page 
for  chromo  cards. 

The  Rose  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  states  the  correct  amount  of 
the  post  cards  exported  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  during 
1907  at  $3,139,220,  which  amount  does  not  include  those  received 
from  other  countries.  If  the  higher  duty  of  12.50  per  1,000,  pro- 
posed by  the  San  Francisco  makers  and  the  Rose  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, reduced  the  importations  from  Europe  to  about  half,  or 
$2,000,000  in  value,  or  500.000,000  post  cards,  a  duty  of  one  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  card  would  still  bring  a  revenue  of  $1,250,000, 

The  other  half,  which  could  then  be  manufactured  here,  some  five 
hundred  million  post  cards,  would  bring;  the  home  manufacturer  an 
average  of  $7  per  1,000,  total  $3,500,000,  and  would  benefit  Ameri- 
can labor  by  80  per  cent,  or  $2,800,000  on  the  item  of  post  cards 
alone. 

The  imported  post  cards  are  now  about  evenlv  divided  between 
those  of  lithographic  make  (entering  under  tariff  article  400)  and 
those  of  photogelatin  make  (tariff  403).  Because  post  cards  are  nol 
mentioned  as  such  in  the  tariff  of  1897,  we  must  base  our  estimate  of 
the  total  imports  of  post  cards  mainly  upon  the  German  statistic^A. 
re.woctively,  the  figures  for  1907  as  stated  heretofore. 

Therein  are  not  mcluded  all  prints,  articles,  and  publications  other 
than  post  cards,  nor  those  entered  free  as  "in  a  foreign  language" — 
letter  of  W.  C.  Ramsey  in  Boston,  and  "Free  importations  of  pro- 
fessional books  and  those  in  foreign  languai;cs." 

We  take  exception  to  some  of  the  statements  of  our  colleagues  in 
trade : 

One  trouble  is  that  our  flue  work  has  to  be  printed  on  imported  paptf.  (Photo- 
gravure and  Color  Compftnv,  New  York.l 

CnnHiderin;;  the  iropo^iDility  of  Ampric&n  pholofrelatin  firmB  of  competing  vith 
European  drms  undpr  the  pre!<ent  tariff,  we  i-hould  euggect  that  the  preieee  come  in 
free,     (Western  Photogravure  Company,  Chicago.) 

Let  us  have  no  free  paper  and  no  free  presses,  and  no  lithographs, 
photogelatin  prints  or  post  cards  that  enter  almost  free. 

The  Western  Photogravure  Company  more  properly  write: 

A  duty  of  100  per  cent  or  more  on  the  fini^ed  product  would  be  putting  ui  on  ■ 
more  equitable  plane  of  competition. 

From  the  letters  of  those  opposing  an  increase  of  duty  on  our 
goods,  we  select  as  foremost  m  misstatements  and  perversion  of 
Facts  that  of  V.  C.  Ward,  importer,  New  York: 

and  the  dpmaiid  for  them  buili  up  entirely  by  the  importers  of  German  lithwiaphic 
eootlH,  whose  former  bui-iiiess  had  been  ruined  by  the  excessive  duties  called  for  by 
both  the  tariif  lawHOf  IKIH  and  1K9T;  their  former  bueineefi  haviDf^beeo  the  importine 
of  Bouvfiiir  bmiklcif,  souvenir  albunis,  and  calendar  views  of  scenic  and  resort  lornl- 
ities,  it  havinB  become  impossible  to  import  the  old  styles  of  Bouvenir  Roods,  they 
invented  the  post-card  idea  and  exploited  them  in  every  section  of  America  whew 
their  souveuir  books  and  caletidars  had  fonnerly  been  Bold 
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The  "exploitation  in  every  section  of  America"  is  the  one  tnie 
section  of  this  appeal  to  the  unwary.  Other  "old  styles"  have 
become  impossible  when  new  styles  and  new  processes  nave  taken 
root — in  this  case  the  half-tone  printing  and  in  a  small  measure  the 
photoeelatin  process  appUed  by  the  writer  since  1887  to  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  those  goods.  Mr.  Ward's  "post-card  idea"  waa 
anticipated  in  Belgium  and  later  in  Germany  two  decades  before 
1894.  Colored  or  chromo  post  cards,  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  had  a  concession  and  lai^e  sale  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1893. 

Mr.  Ward  further  speaks  of  "the  present  prohibitive  tariff  on 
lithographic  eoods."  It  is  like  temperance,  lying  on  every  wayside; 
for  where  is  the  American  town  or  hamlet  to-day  without  post  cards 
bearing  the  legend  "Made  in  Germanyl" 

Leaving  the  remainder  of  Mr,  Ward's  fabrication  for  scraps,  we 
turn  to  the  more  refreshing  statement  of  I.  Wolf,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia: 

We  are  one  of  the  lai^eet  prod ucere.  I  believe,  of  American  lilhographic  goods  in  Ihis 
country  and  at  the  same  time  lie  laipcst  importers  of  foreign  sooda.  •  •  •  The 
large  increase  in  the  lithographic  buBiness  in  the  lant  few  year^  has  been  a  question 

.1  — .-I  -__j.   — J ; l: —  'hem  in  very  large  <(uantilieB,  but  we  find  that 

□  America  is  becommg  very  large,  and  we  can 

Has  Mr.  Wolf  not  been  able  to  monopolize  the  postal  cards  by  his 
large  importations,  or  has  he  worked  both  ends  so  successfully  that 
some  poor  domestic  lithographers  or  printers  were  driven  to  offer 
him  at  $1,65  what,  of  German  makes,  costs  8  marks,  or  $1,92  per 
thousand  "in  lots?"  What  lots,  by  which  process,  and  of  which 
(juality,  respectively?  One  hundred  thousand  of  a  subject  of  post 
cards  may  cost  to  manufacture  $1.65,  more  or  less,  per  thousand, 
when  a  single  thousand  made  by  the  same  or  another  process  would 
cost  from  $15  to  $50,  all  counted.  It  is  the  hifiher  grade  of  illustrated 
post  cards  that  are  maiidy  imported,  the  labor  constituting  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  their  value,  and  not  the  lower  grades. 

Let  also  the  dealers  in  post  cards  speak: 

Virgil  Lament  Johnson,  Germantown,  Pa,: 

I  am  a  large  purchaser  of  postal  cards,  but  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  in  this 
countiy  1  am  forced  to  order  all  my  carda  from  Germany.  If  you  can  find  any  of  the 
publitthen  wbo  can  furnish  as  good  a  product  aa  the  foreigners  you  will  domearavorby 


placing  him  ii 

If  Mr.  Johnson  had  added,  "and  hearing  what  the  German  prices 
are,"  his  letter  would  sound  truer. 

The  letters  we  receive  from  our  correspondents  and  customers  more 
often  praise  the  quality  of  our  make,  but  refer  to  the  disparity 
between  the  German  and  our  prices,  or  make  it  a  condition  that  we 
meet  these  foreign  prices,  which,  of  course,  we  are  imable  to  do.  We 
append  a  few  ofthese  letters  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness; also  copy  of  an  article  in  the  Denver  Republican  of  November 
25,  1908. 

In  relation  to  the  duty  proposed  on  post  cards  of  all  makes,  we  now 
join  in  the  recommendations  of  the  San  Francisco  makers  and  the 
Rose  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  viz,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  card, 
or  $2.50  per  1,000,  as  the  most  equitable  rate,  by  no  means  nrohibitive 
on  the  higher  grades  of  post  cards  constituting  the  bulk  of  those 
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imported.     The  Detroit  Publishing  Company's  suggestion  of  an  addi- 
tional 20  per  cent  ad  Talorem  womd  give  us  only  scant  protection  on 
the  more  expensive  and  art  publications. 
Youre,  very  reepectfully, 

The  Ax,bebt7fb  Co. 
Per  Adolph  WrtTEMANN. 
We  thoroughly  indorse  the  above. 

Caufbbll  Art  Cokfant, 

ElizaJ}e&,  N.  J. 
Per  A.  F.  Ribr,  Vice-President. 


Exhibit  A. 

GuNKiBON,  Colo.,  Januaty  tS,  1909. 
Thb  Albirtyfk  Coufant, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gbntlbmbn:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  book  of  samples  for  Ibis  year,  and  wiiJi  to  My 
that  we  have  never  looked  at  anythiriK  in  this  line  that  can  approach  your  eamplee. 

We  contemplate  iseuing  a  new  »et  of  local  views,  about  twenty,  but  our  town  bd^ 
iinall  and  the  demand  therefore  limited  we  are  unable  to  order  in  tots  of  more  than  * 
half  thousand  of  a  view.    Will  you  make  ub  the  s 

Juantities  as  in  thousand  lota  of  styles  5  : 
0,000  cards  of  20  views  for  |907 
An  early  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Youn,  truly, 

P.  S.— These  cards  for  May  1  delivery. 


SiDNBr,  N.  Y.,  Jawuay  16, 1909. 
Thk  Albkbtytb  Coufany, 


Brontlyn,  N.  Y. 

3  thank  you  for  pron.^. 

You  did  not  send  any  aamplea  of  your  w 


Qbntlbhbn  :  We  thank  you  for  prompt  reply  to  our  favor  26th  iuetant. 


We  have  (juotationa  on  platino  (import),  at  $3.60.  No  doubt  you  can  do  bettw  than 
$5.40  on  this  work  for  cash,  ae  you  have  already  the  platee.  Kindly  submit  samples 
of  work  and  stal*  time  required,  tor  we  are  in  hurry. 

Thanking  you,  etc.,  we  remain, 

Verytruly,  Nat.  Photo  Cau)  Co. 

State  whateubjecte  vou  have  of  Sidney. 

Annotation  of  the  Albertype  Company: 

The  $3.50  per  1,000  cards  islartrom  the  lowest  German  wholesaJe  quotations,  which 
range  down  to  $2.26  delivered  here. 


Gemtlbhbh:  We  received  your  calendar  and  i 
and  will  aay  that  we  like  your  work  but  not  the 
hand-colored  (Jerman  work,  and  by  samples  we  inc 

and  we  give  the  same  prices  you  quote  in  like  amounts.     We  impiHled  Gi 

month  and  have  a  good  many  proepects  in  our  territory  for  the  ncttr  future, 
would  ratber  give  our  work  to  an  Americau  factory  if  we  could  get  a  price  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  fair  profit,  so  if  you  extend  any  better  prices  to  jobbers  we  should  be 
glad  lo  receive  your  quotations. 

Yours,  truly,  Gibson  &.  Wbmobk. 
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Exhibit  D. 

LooHiB,  Wash.,  January  19, 1909. 
Tki  Albbbtttb  Gompant, 

Brootb/n,  N.  T. 
Gbntlbxbk:  I  am  in  receipt  of  Tomr  caleodBr  uid  nmplea  of  poet  cards,  and  ciHi- 
gntulate  you  on  the  roperior  work.  I  fret  nmplea  from  nearly  every  import&nt  post- 
cud  dealer  m  the  United  States  from  half  tonea  to  the  various  fine  color  proceeees,  but 
none  approach  yoiife  in  artistic  effect.  Yout  double-tone  sepias  Beemingly  could  not 
beimi«Dved,  and  the  tinted  work,  euch  as  the  "English  Bay,"  is  as  true  to  nature  as 
the  human  hand  could  produce.  Fleoae  tell  me,  do  you  eet  these  fine  effects  from 
prints,  or  are  you  able  la  do  better  work  from  the  manipulation  of  the  negative?  I 
mclose  two  eamplee  of  cards  that  have  been  done  by  you  at  various  timee.  They  are 
M  unlike  the  onginak  as  conld  poonbly  be.  The  Simjlkameen  Valley  is  a  negative 
■s  full  of  fine  detail  in  the  distance  as  one  would  wish,  and  as  a  record  of  fact  can  not 
beaurpassed.  liie  Spectacle  Lake  ishardlysu^geative  of  its  name,  and  yet  tbeoriginal 
of  this  scene  is  good.  I  amnot  finding  fault,  miod  you,  but  the  vast  difference  prompts 
this  inquiry.    Thanking  for  the  calendar,  I  am, 

Tours,  truly,  Qbrbbbt  R.  Qbboo. 


ExmBTT  E. 

Watnb,  Fa.,  Februari/  6,  1909. 
Thb  Albbbttpb  Conpant. 

Gbntlkhbk:  Bend  as  soon  as  ponible  1,000  Wakiut  avenue,  1,000  St.  Lake's 
Bchool,  500  George  W.  Childs  Library. 

VouTs,  truly,  C.  W.  BBHsntflBK. 


EXHtBIT  p. 

Watnb,  Pa.,  August  10,  1908. 
Tbb  Albbbttpb  Compant. 

GBtmBHBK:  I  send  you  by  mail  faMlay  two  pictures,  from  which  I  want  local 
postcards  made.  "The  Garden,"  etc.,  I  would  like  to  have  all  on  cBie  card,  just  aa 
on  picture. 

The  house  is  called  "  Woodcreet, "  Radnor,  Pa.  That  is  all  1  want  on  card.  Think 
lh«ae  ought  to  make  beautiful  cards.    Want  each  in  outline;  1,000  of  each  subject. 

Cult  you  furnish  them  at  ^.50,  same  as  prices  on  the  other  side?  Let  me  Imow 
whether  everything  is  0.  K. 

Yours,  buly,  ,  C.  W.  BaNsiMaBB. 


Exhibit  G. 

17  SrsucB  Stbbbt,  Abbbvillb,  N.  C, 

Ft^nuzry  8,  1909. 
Tbb  Albbbttpb  Cohpant, 

Brooktyn,  N.  T. 

Gbntlembn:  1  am  doii^  a  great  deal  of  photograph'View  work  in  tl^  mountains 
and  towns  of  the  South,  and  uso  a  great  deal  of  sporting  work  on  the  auiletic  fields 
and  at  the  horse  shows.  Many  of  these  pictures  have  been  reproduced  on  poet  cards 
to  seU  U>  the  trade. 

1  have  an  agencv  for  one  of  the  German  firms,  but  it  requires  so  many  weeks  to 
deliver  the  goods  tnat  I  would  much  prefer  to  deal  with  an  American  house,  if  I  can 
secure  good  work  at  such  figures  that  will  enable  me  to  sell  to  the  trade  at  a  profit. 

In  oiner  words,  1  am  developing  into  a  post-card  wholesaler  for  this  section  of 
the  South,  and  want  your  lowest  prices,  consistent  with  the  best  class  of  work,  en 
your  black  and  white  and  colored  postcards  in  lots  of  1,000  5,000,  10,000,  2S,000, 
and  50,000.    Kindly  send  samples  and  quote  lowest  wholesale  cash  pnces  on  each 
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If  we  can  arrange  proper  tentu,  I  am  conGdent  I  can  (uniiah  you  with  a  good  vol- 
ume oF  post-card  biisiDeae. 
Awaiting  your  early  reply,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  Hbrbbbt  W.  Pblton. 


EZHIBR  H. 

tFram  tbs  DBDrer  RepubUcau,  Not.  IS,  1D«.] 

ATALAKORB  0*  POSTAL  CARDS  ?0B  COIXIRADO — TWSNTT-riVS  HIUIONS  or  THEIf  TO 


Cblorado  ii  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  circulation  of  25,000,000  new  poatAl  carda  to 
be  printed  in  colore  and  distributed  over  the  world  by  a  German  lithograph  house. 
There  will  be  50  ditTerent  scenea  taken  alone  the  line  of  the  Colorado  Midland  Railway 
and  500,000  of  each  Bet  of  cards  will  be  distributed.  The  European  scenic  places 
having  been  worn  threadbare  in  the  postal  card  businees,  this  German  lithographer 
•ect  an  agent  to  Colorado  to  gather  new  picture  subjects,  and  he  did  not  have  to  hunt 
long.  The  Colorado  Midlana  began  a  campaign  of  picture  literature  two  years  ago  and 
it  ia  now  to  have  one  of  the  beet  collections  extant.  Meet  of  the  views  were  taken  by 
L.  C.McClure,  photo  scenic  artist  of  the  Midland.  The  German  agent  was  particularly 
delighted  to  get  the  pictures  of  the  cattle  roundup  recently  taken  near  Rune.  A  local 
Grm  is  also  putting  out  an  aggregate  of  500,000  cards  from  15  subjects  taken  along  the 
Midland.  This  road  is  beginning  its  campaign  for  1909  to  advertise  the  beauties  and 
scenic  grandeur  and  expects  to  plant  many  illustiated  articles  in  eastern  papen  this 
winter  which  will  add  uiousands  to  Colorado  tourist  travel  next  summer. 


HEW  YOBS  IHPOBTEBS  FILE  BRIEF  IS  OPPOSITIOH  TO  ANY 
UrCBEASE  JS  DUTIES  ON  LITHOaBAPHIC  PBtETTS. 

WaahiTigton,  D.  C,  February  1£,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WaskiTigton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  There  is  in  Germany  s  class  of  artist-artisans  who 
both  originate  and  draw  on  the  Hthographic  stones  for  reproduction 
the  cupids,  ribbons,  holly,  and  fairy  princesses  of  the  toy  oooks  and 
Christmas  cards.  These  men,  though  they  receive  only  the  wa^  of 
skilled  mechanics,  are  counted  in  their  ovm  countrr  as  artists.  Their 
lives  and  the  httle  society  in  which  they  move  draw  much  of  their 
color  and  value  from  this  fact.  No  mcrease  in  wages  within  the 
limit  of  those  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  this  cotmtry  coiild  compensate 
them  for  leavmg  their  homes  and  migrating  to  a  place  where  they 
would  be  ranked  and  live  merely  as  artisans.  As  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, it  has  been  found  impossible  to  induce  them  to  come  to  this 
country.  Their  presence  in  Germany  makes  it  possible  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  produce  the  original  lithographic  stones  for  work  involving 
artistic  originality  at  considerably  smaller  expense  than  would  be 
req^uired  in  the  United  States,  where  an  artist  at  artists'  wages  and  an 
artisan  working  together  are  required  to  produce  the  result. 

In  the  reproduction  of  lithographs,  however,  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  a  great  advantage.  In  the  first  place  the  American 
presses  are  superior  to  anything  produced  in  Germany,  so  much  so 
that  many  factories  in  Germany  (for  example,  that  p(  £.  Kister  in 
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Nuremburg)  have  already  been  equipped  witb  American  machines. 
The  American  workman,  also,  is  far  more  productive  than  his  Ger- 
man brother.  Even  on  the  American  machines  installed  in  Germany 
the  German  workmen  are  incapable  of  producing  nearly  the  output 
which  is  attained  by  the  Americans,  while  the  American  Uthographic 
steam  presses  operated  by  American  workmen  produce  from  5,000  to 
7,000  ^eets  a  day  as  against  2,500  to  4,000  of  the  German  Utho- 
graphic steam  presses  witn  German  labor.  At  the  present  time  when 
a  single  good  workman  is  able  to  manage  eight  or  ten  great  steam 
presses  producing  each  its  thousands  of  copies  daily,  it  is  evident  that 
a  difference  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  in  the  wages  of  the 
man  running  the  presses  but  slightly  affects  the  actual  cost  of  repro- 
duction, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  American  manufacturers  can 
reproduce  any  lithograph,  after  the  original  making  of  the  stones,  at 
a  cost  substantially  less  than  the  cost  of  reproduction  in  Germany. 

The  cost  of  making  the  original  stones  la  usually  so  small  an  ele- 
ment in  the  final  cost,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  reproduction, 
that  the  American  manufacturers  can  produce  and  market  more 
cheaply  than  the  German  manufacturers  any  series  of  lithographs, 
exclusive  of  the  tariff,  excepting  those  of  high-grade  artistic  inven- 
tion,~where  the  original  cost  of  production  of  the  stones  is  great  and 
where  the  number  of  copies  to  be  produced  is  small.  The  result  of 
these  facts  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  present  duties  on  lithographs 
has  been  to  absolutely  prevent  the  importation  of  any  of  the  less  expen- 
sive classes  of  lithographs,  and  give  to  the  American  lithographers  a 
monopoly  covering  over  five-sixths  ad  valorem  of  the  lithographs 
consumed  in  this  country. 

Only  high-class  work  mvolving  considerable  artistic  originahty  of 
a  Idnd  not  freely  produced  in  this  country  is  imported  at  all.  When 
this  higher  class  work  proves  successful  on  the  American  market  and 
promises  a  long  run,  it  is  in  almost  every  instance  pirated  by  the 
American  producers,  sometimes  by  several  of  thsm  at  once,  and  sold 
at  a  price  less  than  the  importers  can  possibly  market  it  for,  and  often 
considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  its  actual  production  in  Germany. 
This  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
when  the  element  of  artistic  invention  is  eliminated,  tne  technical 
work  of  producing  stones  and  striking  prints  can  be  carried  on  more 
cheaply  m  this  country  than  in  Germany,  irrespective  of  the  tariff 
Bcbedmes. 

A  number  of  exhibits  have  already  been  submitted  to  this  honor- 
able committee  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  facts.  Of  these 
the  postal  card  marked  "A"  was  made  for  Dutton  &  Co.  in  Germany. 
Its  cost  at  the  factory  in  Germany  was  $5  per  thousand.  The  cost 
landed  in  the  United  States  was  $5.74  per  thousand.  The  lowest 
wholesale  price  at  which  the  cards  could  be  sold  in  the  United  States 
with  a  reasonable  pru.it  was  $8  per  thousand. 

Postal  card  "B,''  an  exact  copy  of  card  "A,"was  pirated  by  the 
American  manufacturers  from  card  "A"  and  sold  in  the  United  States 
freely  at  the  wholesale  price  of  $3.50  per  thousand. 

Card  "C"  was  made  for  Dutton  &  Co.  in  Germany,  and  cost  at  the 
factory  $5  per  thousand.  Landed  in  the  United  States  it  cost  $5.74 
per  thousand.  The  lowest  wholesale  price  at  which  the  card  could 
be  sold  in  the  United  States  was  IS  per  thousand. 
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Card"D,"  an  exact  copy  of  card  "  C, "  was  pirated  by  the  Aine.rican 
manufacturers  and  sold  freely  on  the  wholesale  market  at  S3.80  per 
thousand.  , 

Card  "E"  was  made  for  Dutton&  Co,  inCrennaQy.  Its  cost  «t  the 
factory,  the  duty  and  the  lowest  wholesale  price  in  the  United  States 
were  the  same  as  with  the  preceding  German  cards.  Card  "F"  was 
copied  exactly  from  card  "E"  by  the  American  manufacturers  and 
sold  at  wholesale  in  the  United  States  for  S3.50  per  thousand. 

These  instances  are  not  exceptional,  but  are  typical  of  the  normal 
course  of  eTent«.  We  hold  in  our  possession  scores  of  pirat«d  cards 
bearing  various  types  of  litliography,  but  feel  it  unnecessary  to 
duplicate  the  evidence  before  the  committee.  Affidavits  of  costs 
and  selling  prices  of  these  cards,  as  well  as  the  other  facts  stated 
in  this  brief,  are  appended  for  the  committee's  convenience. 

Book  "A  of  the  exhibits  was  a  German  lithographic  book  made  for 
Dutton  &  Co.  As  it  left  the  factory  in  Germanyit  cost  10}  cents.  A 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  amounting  to  2|  cents,  and  transportation  charges, 
amounting  to  seven-eighths  cent,  made  the  total  cost  of  placing  the 
book  on  the  American  market  14  cents.  The  lowest  wholesale  price 
at  which  it  could  be  sold  with  a  reasonable  profit  was  22)  cents. 
This  book  was  one  of  a  series  manufactured  in  Germany  for  Dutton  & 
Co.  Eighteen  books  of  this  series  were  pirated  by  the  American 
manufacturers  and  exactly  reproduced  by  the  three-color  printing 
process,  mUlions  of  copies  oeiiig  sold  on  the  American  market  at  the 
wholesale  price  of  6  cents  apiece. 

Book  "B"  is  a  sample  of  these  imitations.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of 
Book  "A."  It  was  made  in  America  and  sold  freely  at  the  wboI(»&le 
price  of  6  cents. 

This  example  of  imitation  in  three-color  printing  is  introduced  to 
show  the  real  enemy  of  American  lithography.  The  fact  that  the 
total  product  of  the  American  lithographers  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  of  late  as  in  former  years  is  due  to  the  enormous  inroads  of 
three  and  four  color  printing^  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has 
actually  cut  down  the  total  lithographic  product. 

Book  "C"  is  an  American  lithographic  book  composed  of  various 
pages  copied  exactly,  a  page  apiece,  from  the  various  books  in  the 
above-mentioned  series  of  German  books.  It  was  sold  on  the 
American  market  wholesale  for  6  cents  a  copy. 

Book  "D"  is  a  toy  book  made  in  Germany  for  Raphael  Tuck  & 
Sons.  The  cost  at  the  factory  in  Germany  per  thousand  was  $37.20. 
The  duty  amounted  per  thousand  to  S16.80,  making  the  total  cost 
landed  in  America,  without  considering  transportation  chaig^,  of 
$54.  There  is  annexed  to  this  brief  an  affidavit  by  Charles  Kauf- 
mann  to  the  effect  that  Tuck  &  Sons  hold  an  estimate  by  the  J.  Ott- 
man  Lithograph  Company  for  the  reproduction  of  this  same  book  in 
America  for  S37.22  per  thousand,  deUvered  at  Tuck  &  Sons'  warehouse. 

We  are  further  transmittii^  to  the  committee  with  this  brief  a 
lithographic  book  marked  "E,"  entitled  Robinson  Crusoe,  manu- 
factured in  Germany  for  Dutton  &  Co.  and  costing  at  the  factory  62 
cents.  The  duty  was  15)  cents,  the  transportation  charges,  etc., 
.5  cents,  and  the  cost  landed  in  the  United  States  82)  cents.  The 
lowest  wholesale  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold  on  the  American 
market  is  $1.25. 
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We  also  submit  to  the  committee  a  lithographic  book  marked 
"F,"  sold  by  De  Wolfe,  Fiak  &  Co.,  manufactured  in  America  by 
The  Nia£;ara  Lithograph  Co.,  beine  an  exact  copy  pirated  from  book 
"E."  This  book  sold  freely  on  the  American  wholesale  market  at 
50  cents. 

Book  "G"  is  a  Uthographic  toy  book  made  for  Button  &  Co.  in 
Germany,  costing  at  the  factory  m  Germany  9,'j^  cents.  The  duty 
amounted  to  i-fs%  cents,  transportation  and  other  expenses  amounted 
to  -f,fg  cents,  making  the  total  cost  landed  in  the  United  States  of 
14,',,%  cents.  The  lowest  wholesale  price  in  the  United  States  at 
which  the  book  can  be  sold  with  a  reasonable  profit  is  18  cents. 

Book  "H"  is  a  lithographic  toy  book  manuiactured  in  the  United 
States  by  McLaughlin  Brothers.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of  Book  "G," 
except  for  the  cover,  which  is  the  same,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions. Book  "H"  can  be  freely  bought  for  12i  cents  on  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Book  "I"  is  a  Utht^aphic  toy  book  manufactured  in  Germany 
(or  Dutton  &  Co.,  costing  at  the  factory  in  Germany  9-^^\  cents  a 
book.  The  duty  amounted  to  2,'^  cents,  transportation  and  other 
expenses  to  -^  cents,  making  tlie  total  cost  landed  i»  the  United 
States  of  12i'j\  cents  apiece.  The  lowest  wholesale  price  at  which 
the  book  can  be  sold  with  a  reasonable  profit  is  18  cents. 

Book  "J"  is  a  lithographic  toy  book  manufactured  in  America  by 
McLaughlin  Brothers.  On  careful  examination  it  will  be  seen  that 
Book  "J"  is  a  substantial  imitation  of  Book  "I"  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  plates  and  the  addition  of  two  colored  p^es.  This  book 
can  be  puroiia-sed  freely  on  the  wholesale  market  in  America  for  12J 
cents  a  Dook. 

We  also  submit  to  the  committee  a  schedule  showing  the  ad 
valorem  ec]uivalei>ts  of  the  present  duties  on  lithographic  products; 
an  affidavit  by  E.  Nister,  who  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  lithographs 
of  Nuremburg,  Germany,  showing  the  watres  paid  to  the  workers  in 
his  factory,  and  a  letter  sijmed  by  Mr.  Nister,  containing  a  learned 
discussion  of  the  present  tariff  on  lithographs. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  postal  cards,  so  in  the  case  of  books,  ceramic 
dec alco manias,  and  larger  lithographs,  the  instances  of  copying  are 
not  peculiar  but  are  typical  of  the  normal  course  of  business. 

Germany  itself,  the  home  of  European  lithographv,  is  pasted 
broadcast  with  American  advertising  lithographs.  The  German  prod- 
uct when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  this  country  and  gives  promise 
of  success  is  imitated  hy  tiie  native  producers  and  marketed  at  a  price 
often  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany.  It  can  not 
be  that  under  these  conditions  a  productive  tariff  is  longer  needed 
by  the  American  producers.  If  tnere  were  no  question  of  revenue 
to  be  considered,  the  importers  would  feel  themselves  justified  in 
asking  the  committee  for  a  total  abolition  of  the  schedules  on  litho- 
grapm.  If  the  conimittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  revenue  from  this 
source  can  properly  be  diRpensG<l  with'  the  importers  hereby  make 
such  a  request.  If  the  committee  believes  that  lithographic  impor- 
tations can  not  be  omitted  as  a  source  of  revenue,  then  tlie  importers 
b^  that  the  duties  be  lowered  to  a  point  where  they  will  cease  to  be 
prohibitive,  where  they  will  yield  a  maximum  revenue  to  the  nation, 
and  where  they  will  more  nearly  approximate  justice  under  the  true 
prinoiple  of  protection,  f  .■..■.,^]„ 
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May  section  400  of  the  tari£  of  July  24,  1897,  be  amended  eo  as  to 
read: 

400.  Lithographic  prinls  from  etone,  cine,  Klumiuum,  or  other  material,  bound  of 
unbound  (except  cigar  l&belB,  flape,  &nd  bauds,  lettered,  or  otherwise,  music  and 
JllUBtrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical  or  newapapter  and  accompanying 
the  same,  or  if  bound  in  or  forming  a  part  of  printed  books,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act),  on  paper  or  other  matenal  not  exceeding  eight  one-thousand tha  of  one 
inch  in  thickness,  eight  cents  per  pound;  on  paper  or  other  material  exceeding  eight 
one- thousandths  of  one  inch  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thoufandths  of  one  inch 
in  thickness,  and  exceeding  thirty-five  equare  inches,  but  not  exceeding  four  hundred 
square  inchescuttingsize  in  dimensions,  four  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  four  hundred 
BquareinchescuttingBizeindimeiu<ionB,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  prints  exceed- 
ing eight  one-thousand tba  of  one  inch  and  not  exceeding  twentv  one-lhoueandths 
of  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding  thirty-five  square  incnes  cutting  size  in 
dimensions,  three  cents  per  pound;  lithc^raphic  prints  from  etone,  zinc,  aluminum, 
or  other  material,  on  cardboard  or  other  material,  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths, 
of  one  inch  in  thickness,  three  cents  per  pound;  lithographic  cigar  labels,  flaps,  ana 
Iwads,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  etbne,  linc,  aluminum  or  other  material,  if 
printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not 
including  labeb,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  ten  cenu 
per  pound.  Labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  if  printed  entirew  in  bronze  printing^  nine 
cents  per  pound;  labels,  flape,  and  bands  printed  in  eignt  or  more  colors,  but  not 
including  Ubels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  fifteen 
cents  per  pound;  labels,  fiaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  iMf 
thirty  cents  per  pound.  Books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  con- 
taining illuminated  lithographic  prints,  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty-four  ounces 
each,  and  all  booklets  and  lashion  ma^zinea  or  periodicals  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  lithographic  process  or  decoial«d  by  hand,  three  cents  per  pound;  decalco- 
tnanias  of  all  kinds  (none  of  which  ahall  be  construed  to  fall  imder  any  precedinf 
schedule  in  this  paragraph)  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of — 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  Co. 
■    Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Co. 
International  Art  Co. 
W,  Haqelberg  &.Co. 
Art  Lituoqkaph  Pcblishino  Co. 
Kaukmann  &  Stbauss  Co. 
Wolf  &  Co. 
By  Root,  Clark  £  Bird. 
Elihu  Root,  Jr., 

of  Counad, 

ExHisrr  A. 
State  dv  Nev  Yosk, 

County  0/  New  Yarl,  u: 
JoBN  Macrae,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 
T  tan  the  vice-president  Of  E,  P.  Dulton  &  Co.,  publishera  and  importeia  of  litho- 

I  have  been  connected  with  E.  P.  Dutt^n  &  Co.  and  have  been  familiar  with 


naphr 


-  le  busine39  of  importing  and  manufacturin;;  lithographs,  both  in  Germany  and  ii 

United  States,  for  twenty-three  years.  I  have  reaa  the  annexed  brief.  The  atat«- 
menta  contained  in  that  brief  I  know  to  be  true  of  my  own  knowledg«,  except  those 
concerning  the  number  of  sheets  per  day  struck  on  German  steam  presses,  and  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  Book  "  D  "  of^  the  exhibits  and  concerning;  the  eetimatee  of  the 
J.  Ottman  Lithographic  Company  for  the  reproduction  of  that  book  in  America.  Uy 
information  as  to  the  rate  of  printing  on  the  German  steam  presses  is  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  E.  Nisler,  a  German  manufacturer  of  lithographs,  which  is  annexed  to 
the  brief.  My  knowledge  concerning  the  cost  of  Book  D  of  the  exhibits  and  the 
coat  of  reproducing  it  in  this  country  is  derived  from  an  affidavit  by  Raphael  Tuck  h 
Sons,  annexed  to  the  brief. 

JOBN  HAca&E. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  Sth  day  of  February,  1909. 

L.  B.  GooDALB,  Notary  Pvhlie. 
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BsHiBre  B. 

CiTT  OF  New  Tosk,  County  of  New  Yori,  a; 

Charles  Kaufhakh,  being  duly  ewom,  deposee  and  w^'sr 

lam  the  president  of  the  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sone  Co.  (Limited),  a  corporation  engaged 
in  the  buBinees  of  dealing  in  Uthogniphic  goods  of  all  kinds,  among  othera  toy  books 
for  the  use  of  children. 

Iliere  is  publiehed  in  Germany  a  book  called  "Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  a  sample 
at  which  is  herewith  submitted;  the  selling  price  of  this  book  to  us  in  Germany  ia 
155  marks  per  thousand,  the  eaiiivalent  of  which  in  the  United  States  currency  is 
137.20.  The  weight  of  this  boot  per  thousand  is  210  pounds.  The  duty  preecritied 
by  the  preoent  tariff  is  8  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  per  thousand  books  is  therefore 
116.80,  making  the  total  laaded  cost,  exclusive  of  freight,  etc.,  $54  per  thousand. 

The  duty  on  thia  book  being  practically  prohibitory  of  importation,  we  have  invited 
estimates  of  various  American  lithc^raprierB  of  what  they  would  supply  us  with  this 
book  for  in  this  country.  We  have  received  estimates  from  four  American  litho- 
grapher which  vary  from  (33.50  to  {37.50  per  thousand.  We  buy  some  from  the 
J.  Ouman  Lithographing  Company,  of  New  York,  at  a  net  price  of  $35.37  per  thousand, 
which  ia  leae  than  the  foreign  coat  without  duty. 

There  is  also  publiahed  in  Germany  a  book  called  "The  Holiday  Train,"  a  sample 
of  which  is  herewith  submitted.  The  foreign  coet  of  thia  book  ia  65  marks  per  thou- 
sand, equivalent  to  (15.60  in  American  currency.  The  duty  is  S  cents  per  pound 
(or  a  hundred  pounds,  whi^h  equals  $S,  making  the  total  landed  cost  of  the  jgoods. 
exclufdve  of  transportation  charges,  etc.,  $23.60  per  thousand.  A  similar  artic^  cost 
us  here  $2.10  per  gross,  equivalent  to  $14.58. 

There  is  also  publi^ed  abroad  a  book  called  "In  the  Fields,"  the  selling  price 
of  which  to  us  ia  50  marks  per  thousand,  equivalent  to  $12  in  American  currency. 
The  weight  of  a  thousand  books  is  80  pounds,  the  duty  8  cents  per  pound,  the  total 
duty  $6.40,  making  the  total  landed  coet  of  the  books,  irrespective  of  transportation 
chaigea,  etc.,  $18.40.  This  book  is  of  a  size  not  suitable  for  the  American  market, 
A  correeponding  American  book  called  "At  the  Zoo"  (aampks  of  both  books  are  here- 
with submitted)  which  contains  two  pages  lees  of  one  color  printing,  but  which  is 
of  enlarged  size,  ia  $1.85  pergrosa,  or  $12.85  per  thouaand,  less  discount  of  5  percent, 
making  the  net  price  here  $12.21  per  thousand,  which  is  only  a  trifle  above  the  cost 
of  the  foreign  book  abroad. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  February,  1909. 


Charles  Kaufmanm. 


T.  E.  St.  John, 

Notary  Public. 


Tbe  tariff  heariogB  which  are  at  preeeut  being  carried  on  in  the  United  States  are, 
■a  may  readilv  be  conceived,  being  followed  with  great  interest  in  Germany. 

From  the  objectiveneas  and  thoroughncas  with  which  these  hearings  are  being  con- 
ducted, and  from  the  large  and  increaaing  general  export  from  the  United  States  into 
Germany,  it  ia  to  be  expected  that  the  efforta  of  those  American  manufacturers  who 
endeavor  to  introduce  prohibitive  duties  will  be  without  success. 

A  lai^  proportion  of  the  group  of  American  litht^rraphera  has  taken  up  such  a 
position  and  haa  also  proposed  duties  more  or  lesa  prohibitive  of  any  export  to  America. 

Thia  is  quite  conceivable,  but  it  must  be  considered  wrong,  if  tnese  ends  are  aought 
to  be  reached  by  giving  untrue,  diatorted,  or  intentionally  misleading  information. 

It  is  only  against  eucb  information  that  the  following  particulars  are  directed; 

The  aasertions  which  ahould  justify  raising  the  dutiea  are  baaed  upon — 

1.  The  comparative  amount  of  wagea  and  coats  of  production  in  both  countriee. 

2.  The  increased  coat  oi  American  production  through  high  duties  on  imported 
materials. 

3.  The  insufficient  rate  of  the  existing  duties. 

4.  The  increase  of  export  of  litbt^raphic  prints  to  the  United  States. 

5.  The  harm  done  to  the  American  manufacturer  through  incorrect  declaration  of 
importens. 

It  is  the  earnest  intention  to  treat  these  questions  herewith  quite  objectively  and 
thoroughly.  ^ 

Dichzed  by  Google 
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It  IB  to  be  rcraarted,  in  gpnoral,  that  the  whole  apitation  of  those  who  *re  in  favor 
of  prohibitive  duties  is  calculated  to  mielead  under  the  pretense  of  protecting  natioml 

Mention  is  onlv  made  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  actual  wa^,  and  from  rucb 
difference  a  conclusion  ia  drawn  le  to  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  the  finl^be'l 
goods  in  both  countries. 

In  ourageof  technic,  however,  the  main  work  ie,  and  thie  aim  refers  to  the  priutiiu? 
bfanch,  done  by  machinery  and  in  comparison  with  the  coets  of  machines.  po»(r 
ii);htinKt  heating,  rent,  expenses,  taxes,  materials,  and  freight,  to  which  in  Geim£D\ 
the  cmiia  for  innuranoe  of  workmen  must  be  added,  the  actual  wag^  form  but  a  cwii- 
paratively  eraall  proportion  of  the  total  coPt»  of  production. 

it  may  he  important  to  mentiun  that  the  taxee  amount  toa  considerable  il«m,  bfir:: 

in  Prussia  and  Saiony  respectively and of  the  net  profit,  and  ft  funli.-r 

increase  is  under  conai deration. 

The  information  given  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithoerraph*'!^ 


r^arding  the  rate  of  wagee  usual Iv  paid  in  Germany  Lt  quite  11 

in  order  to  furnish  a  correct  and  indispulable  mal-erial,  the  average  wages  actualix 
paid,  the  correctness  of  which  can  be  supported  under  oath,  will  be  given  in  form  cf 
affidavit*  by  the  leading  lithoRmphio  concerns  interested  in  the  export  to  the  ITnitei! 
Btatea. 

The  afiidaviU  will  show  that  German  wapes,  which  are  still  in  a  rising  tendency, 
are  about  double  as  hi;;h  as  stated  hy  the  National  Aasociation  of  Emplo>'ing  Liili- 
ographers. 

Ur.  Meyercord's  statement  that  wagee  in  America  are  41  per  cent  of  the  total  ij 
wrong,  aa  f ar  as  this  pi^rL'entage  is  meant  to  represent  the  average  figure. 

Neither  Ur.  Meyercord  nor  any  other  printer  is  able  to  give  such  a  figure,  as  nearly 
tor  each  individual  article  the  percentage  of  labor  widely  differs. 

The  reproduction  of  a  picture  lithographed  in  the  best  style  and  printed  in  a  liitiii"!! 
edition  in  a  great  number  of  colors  will  eventually  show  a  higher  percentage  of  lai  ■* 
than  41  per  cent,  the  cost  of  material  being  small,  while  far  common  woric,  su'?h  3i 
labels  run  in  long  erlitinns  and  in  a  few  colors,  thepcrcenl&geof  labor  is  totally  difier.'n' 
and  will  be  con^'i^^e^ably  less.  The  saine  applies  to  booka  which  are  very  heavj'  and 
contain  more  material  and  a  more  or  less  prevailing  type  part. 

Besides,  th«  articles  are  constantly  changing  and  made  suitable  ior  the  marki^I. 
fashion,  and  taste  of  the  public,  and  an  average  figure  can  only  be  arrived  at  for  art  ii  li^ 
manuCacturod  in  the  past.  Such  an  average  figure  would  not  be  of  the  slighteist  xalv.'i 
whatever  to  gain  any  correct  opinion  as  to  the  question  under  discussion;  on  the  ccc- 
trarv,  it  can  but  mislead. 

The  question  to  be  solved  is,  whether  the  American  lithographers  are,  under  ih<; 
existing  conditions,  unable  to  compete  wilii  the  impwrted  articles.  Tbia  qucrii'O 
can  only  he  solved  by  tiingible  evidence. 

Such  evidence  is  fumi^ed  hy  the  statements  made  by  J.  Wolfe,  Riiladelphia. 
and  other  importera,  and  also  by  the  annexed  letters  of  tlie  American  L:thoprj|ii;v 
Company  to  the  firm  of  B.  Nister,  Nuremberg,  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  Decalconuni^ 
Company. 

As  further  tangible  proofs,  samples  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  wilt  be  fumi>hfii 
by  the  leading  German  lithographic  concerns,  in  connection  with  lists  giving  the  I'~i.il 
costs  of  each  identical  article,  together  with  the  percentage  of  labor  thereon. 

Such  HbIs.  the  correctneBsof  which  can  eventually  be  proved,  will  lie  submitted  :i' 
the  Amerimn  authorities  by  the  American  importers.  The  lists  will  show  that  ll*> 
amount  of  wages  of  priHluction  are  veri'  high  and  will  hardly  show  a  difference  whi  n 
compared  with  the  coats  of  the  American  productions,  and  if  there  should  be  a  difii'i- 
ence,  it  would  be  more  than  sufficiently  compensated  by  the- greater  effectiveness  ui 
the  American  workmen  and  the  tabor-saving  machinery  and  methods  used  in  the 
United  fitatcs,  not  to  speak  of  the  e:tisti:^  high  duties. 

If  the  American  lith(«>raT)hers  really  wish  to  make  e.xact  comparison  they  ought  to 
furnish  authentic  lists  similar  to  those  made  up  by  the  German  lithographers. 

The  information  now  given  regarding  the  w^^  paid  in  America  is  grouped  in  suih 
a  wav  as  to  miBlead.  An  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  brief  of  the  Association  "i 
Employing  Lithographers,  in  which  (no  doubt  in  order  to  attain  a  higher  average;  the 
wages  of  printers  at  one,  two,  and  three  color  rotary  presses  have  been  mentioned. 

The  number  of  rotary  presses  for  lithographic  work  is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  Hat-bed  presses;  boBides  rotary  presses  are  rarely  used  in  Germany,  fw  rp»- 
Bons  to  be  mentioned  later  on,  and  even  with  the  present  duties  productions  prim-^l 
I   a  few  colors  on  such  presses  are  hardly  exported  to  America.     It  the  amount  ■-; 


actual  wages  paid  in  both  countries  be  correctly  stated,  the  conclusions  drawn  bj 
the  National  AsaiM-iatiun  of  Employing  Lithograpnere  become  invalid,      i 

.oogle 
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Itr.  Heyercord  makee  another  misleading  and  iacorrect  Btatement  by  comparina 
wages  for  feeden  {female  labor)  in  GermBny  with  the  wacps  for  feedere  (male  labor) 
in  America,  ttaoi^h  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  female  iabnr  ia  muoh  leea  eSectiv« 
and  that  male  feedeiB  are  used  in  America  also  for  other  work  besidee  feeding  th« 
machines. 

A  convincing  proof,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  compariiu  the  actual  work 
performed  in  Germany  and  ia  the  United  States  for  the  wf^es  paiais  each  country. 

Such  an  impartial  comparison  must  show  the  patent  fa^-t  that  even  with  much  lower 
duties  than  the  exiittiD^  ones  the  American  printers  must  be  able  to  compete. 

nigh  wages  are  paid  m  the  whole  American  industry.  The  fact,  however,  that  this 
does  not  exclude  me  ability  to  compete  is  proved  by  the  continual  enormous  increase 
of  the  American  industry  and  by  the  exports  of  same. 

It  is  a  weli-known  fact  repeatedly  staled  even  by  American  protection iHts  at  the 
tariff  hearines  that  an  American  workman  perfonns  about  double  as  much  as  a  foreign 
workman.  Mr.  Brasill  stated  with  reference  to  bookbindera'  wagw  paJii  abroad  that 
au  American  workman  earns  about  double  the  anuiunt  of  wagee.  If,  however,  Mr. 
Brasi  II  continues  by  drawing  the  conclusion  that  "as  thp  American  is  able  to  do  more 
work  than  the  foreigner,  we  claim  that  there  is  actually  twice  the  dii^ereuce." 

Mr.  Brasill  is  wrong,  for  this  only  provee  that  e\en  with  double  the  wages  Americans 
are  still  able  to  compete  without  any  protecting  dutiea  at  all  if  double  the  Amount  of 
work  is  turned  out. 

The  high  wages  in  the  American  industry  and  the  large  and  continually  increasing 
demand  have  as  a  necessary  result  brought  about  that  the  eipenaive  handwork  has 
been  more  and  more  subHtituted  by  labor-saving  machinery.  An  Ameriian  litho- 
graphic steam  press  prints  5,000  to  7,000  per  day  against  2,5U0  to  4,000  of  the  German 
lithographic  steam  press. 

If  the  latter  does  not  show  the  same  working  capacity  as  the  American  presses, *the 
reason  must  be  put  down  to  the  prevailing  conditiuns.  Labor  is  cheaper  and  there  ia 
not  sufficient  sale  for  the  large  editions  as  in  America. 

Roughly  Bpeakitig,  about  three-quarleis  of  the  German  chromolith(ffiTaphic  produc- 
tion goes  abroad.  For  this  reason  and  on  account  of  the  high  duties  in  foreign  countries 
the  necessity  arose  for  the  German  hthographers  lo  take  up  the  manufacture  of  certain 
special  articles.  The  export  consists  principally  of  (.Christmas,  birthday,  East«r, 
valentine,  postal,  and  other  cards  of  all  kinds,  calendars,  picture  books,  advertising 
novelties,  decalcomanias,  etc. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  novelties  in  these  articles  and  each  year  large  col- 
lections of  novelties  are  brought  out.  The  large  number  of  new  patterns  does  not 
admit  the  printing  of  large  editions,  and  as  the  chief  sale  is  in  mil  there  is^  as  a 
rule,  no  time  to  print  further  editions.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  articles  like  picture 
books,  decalcomanias^  etc.,  the  chances  of  reprints  are  very  small,  through  insufficient 
(ffotection  of  the  foreign  designs  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

American  lithographers  and  publishers  enjoy  full  protection  of  their  designs  in  Ger- 
many, hut  to  the  German  lithographer  such  protection  is  refused  in  the  United  States. 
The  oext  soiling  dexigns  are  copied  and  sold  much  cheaper  than  the  imported  goods. 

The  American  lithographers  are  those  who  spoil  the  prices  on  the  American  market 
by  copying  foreign  designs,  A  chromolithograph,  even  of  the  highest  technical  per- 
fection, will  not  De  bought  unless  the  design  meets  the  public  taste.  If  a  detdgn  le 
new  and  beautiful,  it  will  easily  fetch  a  better  price.  It  is  mostly  the  importers  of 
-chromolithographs  who  did  succeed  in  satisfying  the  demand  of  the  American  public 
for  novelties. 

The  import  ol  these  novelties  is  due  to  the  same  reasons  as  the  import  of  ceramic 
decalcomania  ttansfeis. 

But  if  an  imported,  new  pattern  had  a  big  success,  it  was  almost  sure,  as  already 
stated,  to  be  copied  by  American  lithographers  and  thrown  on  the  market  at  low 
prices.  The  imitator  had  no  expense  for  originals,  nor  any  risk  of  keeping  less  salable 
patlvms  on  hand.  He  only  copied  the  bc»t  patterns,  being  certain  that  these  would 
sell.  There  was  only  one  drawback,  lie  had  no  expense  (or  originals,  but  no  pro- 
tection either.  Ilence  it  happened  that  the  imitators  were  ^^in  imitated  and  under- 
sold. It  even  occurred  that  a  good  pattern  was  copied  by  several  lithographers  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  result  of  a  very  sharp  competition.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
incorrect  and  unfair  proceedings  had  a  highly  injurious  efiect  on  the  whole  market. 
The  price  became  low  even  for  goods  correctly  produced. 

Therefore  the  German  import  can  not  have  injured  the  American  lithographers; 
just  thecontrsry  may  be  said,  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantageoffUl  parties  concerned, 
and  eepociallyto  the  American  artintE,  if  thia  incorrect  Ptate  of  affairs,  created  by  lackoi 
protection  of  foreign  designs,  would  be  changed. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  American  lithographic  industry  has  enormously  devel- 
oped under  the  exising  duty  ratea,  while  the  import,  consistmg  chiefly  of  specialties 
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iaBinall  in  compuisou  with  the  American  production.  On  the  other  hand  tm  ii 
in^  export  of  American  lithograpiiic  goods  ib  to  be  alated.  The  export  to  other  t-oun- 
tnee  and  also  to  Germany  maiDly  consists  of  show  cards,  advertising  articles,  calen- 
dars, cigar  labels,  etc. 

Hi.  Wafner  showed  some  aamplee  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  etc.,  made  by  the  Americwi 
Lithogtapuic  Company,  stating  that  such  goods  were  sold  tbrotigb  their  wenta  in 
Holland,  London,  and  Hamburg  at  prices  which  compete  with  those  of  Germao 
ntaau^tureiB, 

The  fact  o(  the  firm  in  (question  having  special  agents  abroad  proves  that  they  have 
full  confidence  in  their  ability  to  compete  in  the  open  market  without  anv  protection. 

The  statement  of  the  American  importers  of  decalcomanias  is  of  special  importance 
as  («  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  American  printers  to  compete  under  tne  exist- 
ing rates  of  duty.  Ail  these  importers  have  in  couree  of  time  found  it  ad^'anta^eoua 
(o  establish  factories  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  in  cooeequence  certaiiily  in 
hvor  of  duties  which  give  them  full  protection  and  which  would  eventually  even 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  gradually  cease  importation. 

Yet  the  committee  of  importers  and  manufacturers  of  decalcomania  tiansfets 
expresses  itself  not  only  regarding  the  interests  of  printeie,  but  also  re^rding  the 
interests  of  the  consumers,  among  whom  the  Amencan  potteries  stand  foremoet,  as 
follows: 

WbUe  ve  admit  lb*  coolenllon  that  Hie  donustlc  produc«  should  be  proleclsd  txlar  aa  poatfUe,  tbt 
Amarkan  pocMn  ban  alitBys  looked  and  tie  now  todklnE  to  tin  Imporlera  tor  IbelT  dccontMos,  fcir  thf 
-a  tbtiT  Tsrtely  and  tbeJr  BitlsIJo  concepUon,  udlKlnic  the  rnKanna  o[  the  Mmbiiwd  It' — —  '- 


Europe  of  srtiiu  emplovsd  by  European  decajcomuils  manulactaren  and  the  loremcat  XnTopcan  china 
bctoneg.  The  Ideas  and  au^eatlona  ulfend  by  these  Ibraiini  btUbU  have  enabled  the  Impottui  of  [dr^ 
decalcdnanisa  to  give  to  American  polters  the  nnmedtate  benefll  of  Eurcneaii  talent  and  ait  hrqipUcalim 
on  their  own  mna,  Ibo*  anabllnt  tba  AuMrican  potter  to  enter  Into  munadkale  eompetitiso  with  Ibe 
Imported  artlote. 
The  brief  closee  as  follows: 

Therelgre,ln  cODdmlODOltbe  above,  we  reapecthilly  beg  loiubmit  our  argument  resUng  briefly  npoo  tbr 
two  facia:  First,  a  printing  from  a  llthognplDo  stone  can  be  nothing  but  a  Uthogrspbtc  print,  iw  matirr 
lo  wbst  puiposra  that  printing  may  be  applied  subsequently  to  the  Impnaloni  being  talcen  npon  same 

_._,j, 1___    1    .,. —  .... pj^j^  prints  ate  tbe  most  bnportsot  and  msrotial  raw  uiatnia] 

kauiacturan,  and  as  suoh  should  receive  a  faforable  njosidesvtlcffl 


■olaly  used  by  the  A 
when  embodied  In  a 

Palm,  Fechteler  &  Co.,  New  York,  also  importers  of  decalcomanias  and  at  the  sajne 
time  manufacturers  of  same,  express  Uiemselves  in  asimilar  manner  about  the  Deceeeitr 
of  protecting  the  American  consumers.  They  give  alist  of  factorieeof  decalcomanias 
which  have  been  eetabliehed  in  the  United  States  wilhinashort  time,  and  state: 

Tbig  list  of  names  will  show  that  all  Iheae  manulactuieni  have  estabUibed  themselves  in  thb  oountiy  and 
an  growing  tram  year  Co  year  mider  the  present  conditions. 

The  two  above-mentioned  briefs  differ  inasmuch  that  the  firm  of  Palm  Fechteler 
tc  Co.  is,  in  the  main,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  rate  of  duties,  while  the 
committee  of  importers  and  manufacturers  expresses  the  feeling  that  it  would  not  be 
adverse  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

The  statement  of  J.  Wolfe,  of  Philadelphia,  is  equally  important, 

Ur.  Wolfe,  who  is  one  of  the  tu^est  produceTs  and  importers  of  lithographic  goods 
in  America,  statee  that  the  American  printerstumoutequally  aa  good  work  as  fweigo 
printers,  and  sell  much  cheaper. 

The  above  three  statements  have  been  dealt  with  at  length  as  coming  from  importers 
and  printers  with  whom  the  interests  as  American  printers  prevail. 

The  interests  of  the  American  conaumere  and  importers  have  not  received  tile  least 
consideration  from  the  National  Aseociation  of  Emploving  Lithographere. 

As  far  as  importers  have  defended  their  endangered  interests  by  means  of  detailed 
briefs,  they  confirm  what  has  been  said  above,  eepeciallv  complaining  at  the  aame 
time  about  the  imitation  of  their  patterns  and  the  cutting  down  oS  prices  by  American 
printers. 

Importer  Wagner  has  proved  that  the  imported  cigar  labels,  flaps,  etc.,  are  more 
expensive  than  the  American  goods,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  gets  no  repeat 
oraera,  because  all  his  good  patterns  are  copied  and  sold  at  much  lower  pricee  owing 
to  the  lack  of  protection. 

As  final  proof  of  the  capability  of  (he  American  litht^iaphete  to  compete,  special 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  two  facsimile  copies  of  letters  here  appended. 

1.  I.etter  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ciiina  Decalcomania  Company. 

This  firm  oRers  to  a  pottery  in  East  Liverpool  a  copied  jMittem  of  ceramic  tranafei? 
which  was  originally  manufactured  by  E.  Nister,  Nuremberg,  imported  by  iSeasra. 
Palm,  Fechteler  A  Co.,  New  York,  andsuppliedat  25  cents  for  IS  cents;  that  is  roughly 
30  per  cent  cheaper.     Regarding  the  quality  the  firm  writes: 

We  veotuie  to  say  thai  If  tou  Ore  that  sample  you  will  Hud  It  equi 
fou  boy  from  Patni,  Peobteler  ACo,,fiirwtil<iliyoupay2ioeilts. 
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2.  Letter  of  the  American  Lithognphic  Company,  New  York,  tii  B.  Nister,  Nurem- 
betg.    In  this  letter  the  following  eentencea  are  of  high  importance: 

Do  Tou  wisb  la  enluKB  fourhusinm  In  Ihlscountrr  bfcsterliu  MtluUmuch  gmUir  Dumber  who  on 
DM  anoid  to  pay  the  prtce  asked  ler  four  regular  prcductlout     IlK.  let  lu  point  ouc  Uieva;. 

M*ny  Eimpwi  hooia  b«n  worklDg  Bereemenia  wLtb  bouses  here  to  wtuna  Oaj  aupply  Inmafen  OD 
tiDCbDiaOTlKinal  drsvln^  onitone;  trom  tbwe  tmuten  for  ptintlng  ue  nude,  luge  editions  printed  uid 

W«  leel  stira  we  can  be  or  serrtoe  to  you,  maUng  money  tor  you  aa 

In  tlus  letter  the  Americaa  Lithc^taphic  Company,  the  largest  a 
the  United  States;  offen  to  a  German  printing  flria  (be  production  of  American  editions 
which  would  be  considerably  cheaper  than  the  same  eilitions  produced  at  Nuremberg 
»Dd  exported  to  America.  The  American  Lithc^rspbic  Company  feels  certain  that 
bothjiarties  would  make  a  good  profit  on  sucb  a  tianaaction. 

This  letter  is  a  most  striking  contradiction  to  the  statements  made  by  the  same 
tx>mp(tny  t«  Ibe  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeauBjBsserting  that  the  American  duties 
now  in  existence  are  absolutely  insufScient.  The  letter  is  signed  by  Robert  M. 
Z>onaidaoii,  the  same  gentleman  who  among  otbeiB  signed  the  bnef  of  the  tariff  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  ol  Employiof^  Lithographers. 

This  letter  sufficiently  characterizes  the  credibility  of  the  said  committee  and  its 
statements  regarding  the  coat  of  production  in  Germany  and  America. 

The  above  particular  in  their  totality  absolutely  prove  that  the  American  litho- 
g;taphic  industry  needs  neither  a  bigber  duty  nor  even  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and 
would  remain  fully  able  to  compete  eveii  Fith  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  same. 

The  brief  of  the  tariH  committee,  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithograph- 
ers, points  to  the  di8advantaf;e  under  which  the  American  maoufacturers  are  work- 
ins,  caused  through  high  duties  on  imported  materials,  such  as  suriace-coated  paper, 
cman,  bronze  powder,  metal  leaf,  etc . 

If  these  Bsaertiona  were  really  justified,  a  propoeal  to  abolish  or  at  least  reduce  the 
respective  duties  would  seem  the  most  natural,  but  the  fact  alone  that  no  such  pro- 
pawl  is  made  proves  what  the  American  protectionists  are  driving  at.  They  simply 
waat  to  do  away  with  all  import,  in  order  to  obtain  under  the  protection  of  high  duties 
and  through  syndicates  or  trusts,  higher  profits  at  the  expense  of  American  consumers. 

The  export  which  the  American  industry  needs  in  growing  measure  would  then 
be  carried  on  at  very  low  export  prices  to  the  injury  of  American  consumers  and  for- 
eign industries,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  put  up  with  such  an  injurious 
and  in  the  long  run  untenable  state  of  affairs. 

The  statements  referring  to  the  American  printing  industry  being  burdened  with 


duties  on  materials  are  moreover  incorrect  and  misleauinc,  as  ihey  would  make  it 
appear  that  the  materials  in  question  are  on  the  average  higher  in  price  to  the  amount 
of  duties  stated. 


The  American  printing  industry  uses  principally  American  materials.  The  meet 
valuable  part  of  the  materials  used  is  paper,  which  is  almost  exclusively  made  in  the 
United  States,  in  superior  quality  and  besides  considerably  cheaper  than  the  Gennan 


of  other  materials  is  small  as  compared  with  the  lai^  production  and  affects  the  si 
only  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Meyercord's  statements  that  the  average  duty  on  material  is  about  40  per  cent 
to  5(1  per  cent  of  (he  total  cost  of  the  product  is  therefore  absolutely  wrong. 

Moreover,  and  in  contradiction  to  Mr,  Meyercord's  statement,  the  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  German  li(hographers  are  compensated  for  low  export  prices  through 
high  home  prices,  producing  principally  for  export,  are  by  no  means  in  such  a  position, 
whilst,  on  tne  other hwJ,  they  had  to  reckon  in  recent  timea  with  a  consideiable  rise  of 
theprices  of  materials  and  wages. 

The  materials  used  by  Gennan  lithographets,  such  as  duplex  paper,  bookbinders' 
cloth,  silk  ribbons,  colors,  etc,,  are  also  partly  imporied  from  France  and  England, 
and  a  duty  of  some  importance  is  to  be  paid  on  such  imports. 

Mr.  Meyercord's  statement  that  materialx  may  be  imported  into  Germany  free  ol 
duty  provided  the  articles  manufactured  therefrom  are  exported  is  wrong.  Such  a 
right  IS  granted  in  the  United  Statee,  but  not  in  Germany.  Permission  can  be  asked 
in  each  identical  case,  but  is ,  as  a  rule,  n  fused  if  the  German  manufacturers  of  ,"uch 
materials  object.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  formalities  lo  be  gone  through  and  so 
much  time  is  lost,  that  in  the  lithographic  branch  such  permission  is  bardlvmade  use  of. 

These  assertions  on  the  port  of  those  in  favor  ol  high  duties  entirely  lack  proof.  The 
incorrect  statements  regarding  va0p  and  conditions  of  production  in  both  countries, 
already  referred  to,  can  not  be  admkted  as  such,  nor  can  the  absolutely  incorrect  and 
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tnislradiiiE  fiminti  j;ivea  by  Mr.  Meyercord  be  considered  or  iKCppted  aa  proof.  It  b 
Diodt  iii^niticant  for  the  potutinn  taken  up  bv  this  (^eiitlenian  if  be  said: 

"lamafree  trader  above  the  51  percent  basis." 

Such  caQvincint;  prooCa  wiil  be  lumitihed  by  the  leading  importeis  aubmittin^  nin- 
plee  o(  the  leadiiii^  articles  imported  within  the  last  yean  in  connectioD  with  lists  sbow- 
infc  the  actual  amount  of  fpoi'ilic  duties  paid  under  the  preeent  tariff  and  lo  be  paid  iF 
a  new  tarifi,  as  propow^.  would  be  introduced. 

Such  material  is  now  xubmillt^l  by  the  author  of  these  statements.  The  samplea 
reprtnent  a  large  variety  of  the  le»<iins  imported  articles,  and  the  liata  show  Ibe  duty  of 
the  bulk  oi  tbitte  gooiU  eiccodii  2o  Jior  cent  and  runs  up  to  63  per  cent  of  the  actual 
market  value,  not  to  speak  ul  the  conxiderable  ex)>eTiHe  for  freight  and  clearing. 

This  proven  that  even  the  existing  duties  are  mostly  too  binb  and  should  be  reduced. 
Such  a  reduction  is  urgently  wanted  for  childrens'  toy  bookfl  and  bookleta  under  2t 
ounces  (Pcwition  *301  but  in  fact  the  whole  fiiBtiog  tanff  could  bear  a  consideiable  re- 
dui'lioD  without  injuring  the  American  industry. 

A  new  tariS  as  proponed  would  mean  an  average  increase  of  the  duties  to  incH«  thao 
three  times  the  preeent  amount. 

The  duties  would  range  in  the  main  from  SO  per  cent  to  237  per  cent  of  the  market 

This  clearly  shows  the  intention  of  the  American  lithographers  is  to  prevent  in>- 
ponution. 

In  connection  with  the  ^ueftion  of  duties  it  seems  of  special  importance,  drawine 
ainin  attention  Ui  the  injiistK'e  done  to  the  im|>orters  of  lithiigraphic  gtxxls  tbrou^rb  their 
BampleH  being  copiMl  in  America.  In  many  I'ases  Ibe  expcji^ea  for  originals  or  manu- 
scripts are  very  nigh.  These  expenses  are  included  in  ihe  market  price  and  duty  is 
charged  thereon.  If,  for  in-^lance,  the  market  price  for  an  article  is  tl  and  the  orid- 
nals  and  designs  are  included  in  this  price  at  25  cents  the  unprotected  originals  (takine 
an  average  duty  of  'ia  per  cent)  are  cnarfred  B*  cents  duty. 

This  is  extremely  unjust,  as  duties  aliould  be  levied  only  on  valuee,  which  are 
acknowledged  as  protected  as  much  in  Ihe  United  States.  In  consideration  of  thi^ne 
circumstances,  the  duties  on  imported  goods  arc  actually  very  considerably  hicher 
than  the  tariff  nhows,  and  in  the  instance  above  given  would  Sgure  out  at  about  50  per 
cent  instead  of  35  per  cent. 

Further  a  moat  important  point  may  be  mentioned.  The  actual  protection  of  Ihe 
American  industry  in  general  is  increased  far  beyond  the  actual  amount  of  duties, 
fK'ight,  clearing;,  expenses,  etc.,  by  the  fact  that  the  impirter  is  bound  to  chai^  ao 
appropriate  prolit  nut  only  on  lh('se  large  outlays  but  tiao  on  hia  considerable  ri^ks 
tnrouBh  unsalable  goods  and  bad  debts. 

Mr.  .Meyercord,  who  certainly  is  no  friend  of  the  importers,  backed  up  this  statement 
by  giving  the  Sgurca  of  import  as  about  $7,000,000,  including  stationery,  adding: 

AfifT  duly  Is  paid  and  tbe  cosi  ol  muketiug,  whtch  Is  tery  laigt,  msk«a  It  run  up  to  tll>O0B.M>)  to 
I12,ow>,ooo. 

It  may  be  important  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  tbe  history  of  import  dutiet  on 
lithographic  gtKicis  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  Wilson  bill  came  up  for  discussion  there  was  a  lonft  and  bitter  struggle 
concerning  the  lithographic  schedule.  Finally  Chairman  Jonee,  at  the  requeft  vf 
Senator  Gorman,  notibed  both  the  importers  and  tbe  American  manufacturere  that 
they  must  come  together  and  harmnnir-e  on  an  equitable  rat«  of  duty,  fair  to  the  prin- 
cipal intere!"ts  on  both  sides.  The  Wilpon-Goraian  tariff  was  the  result,  and  tie  prin- 
ciiial  parties  on  both  sides  signed  an  i^eement  in  Washington,  and  their  suggested 
Bchedule  with  certain  modifications  was  finally  passed  by  Congress. 

When  tbe  Dingley  tariff  came  up  for  discussion  the  more  prominent  American  manu- 
facturers and  ini|ioftprB  had  a  conference  in  New  York  and  i^treed  after  considerable 
discuwion  to  request  Mr,  Din);ley  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  inotopot^le 
the  Wilson  tariff  practically  as  it  stood  in  the  new  Dingley  tariff.  Thb  was  done  wiih 
some  mudifical  ioiiH. 

Later,  however,  there  was  a  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  the  schedule  ww  made 
and  remade  a  number  of  times. 

After  a  good  d<'at  ol  hard  feeling  and  bitterness  and  fighting  on  both  sides  the  lead  iri: 
American  manutai'turers  and  importers  met  at  Washington  and  sifjned  an  agreement  lo 
acce|)t  the  pret«nt  schedule — paragraphs  398  and  400 — ea  practically  satisfactory  to 
the  interests  concerned. 

The  American  lithographers  had  a  very  strong  influence,  and  plMCticftUy  tiad  everj'- 
thing  that  Congres'  could  pcvnibly  feel  was  just  given  them  in  the  McKJnley,  ihe 
Wil.Hon.  and  the  Dingley  bills.  The  agreement  made  and  signed  for  tbe  Dingier 
tariff  is  reported  to  be  still  in  existence  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Depttrtatent  in 
Washington  or  at  the  appraisers'  stores  in  New  York.  f  t >(>Q  |c 
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Tbis  sbovB  that  tha  preaent  schedule  is  the  reeult  of  many  yean'  vork,  dUeenaion, 
Bud  diBCUHBioa  by  all  piirtiee  concerned. 

The  sUtemente  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lilhographers  regarding 
tbe  increase  of  import  are  quite  as  incorrect  ae  thoee  about  mgeB,  coet  of  material,  etc. 

In  the  brief  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  LithographeiB  the  import  is 
Riven  as  follows: 

DolUn. 

tSM 7W,476 

1907 a,9B8,M2 

ISOB *,911,102 

Mr.  Heyercord,  of  Chicago,  gave  tbe  figure  of  imports  in  1908  as  17,000,000,  and  at 
another  time  as  Sll.OOO.OOO  or  $12,000,000. 
'  He  was  obliged  to  coofees  that  the  amount  of  )7,000,04X>  he  bad  included  the  import 
of  stationery,  and  that  the  amount  of  tll|000,000  or  (12,000,000  was  reached  by  taking 
the  American  market  prices. 

Mr.  Meyercord  is  to  oe  thanked  (or  this  important  statement. 

The  great  difference  between  the  American  market  value  and  the  market  value  of 
import  asfiguredby  Mr.  Meyercordcleariysbows  to  which  extent  the  American  lithog- 
raphers are  protected  under  the  present  tariff. 

By  this  assertion  Mr.  Meyercord  ftativ  contradicts  another  satement  of  hie — that  the 
Aroericanmanufacturerreceiveaonly  about  10  per  cent  protection.  The  above  figures 
of  Mr.  Meyercord  show  a  protection  more  than  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Meyercord  also  brought  into  comparison  with  his  deceptive  statements  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  imports  the  decrease  of  the  American  projection  durini;  the  crisis 
in  1908  by  30  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  to  $25,000,000,  while  the  imports  in  191)8  had  con- 
ajderably  increased  in  spite  of  tbe  crisis. 

This  mcana  another  attempt  of  deception  through  a  system  of  wrongly  grouped  fig- 
ures, in  which  it  is  conspicuous  that  the  amounts  of  imports  for  the  veara  1900  to  1906 
are  not  given.  Probably  these  figures  did  not  suit  the  purposes  oi  these  gentlemen 
and  were  therefore  left  out. 

As  a  matter  of  tact  it  would  only  be  natural  that  the  import  should  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  United  States,  the  more  80  aa  since  1899, 
tbe  import  was  considerably  increased  by  new  articles,  which,  like  ceramic  decalco- 
manias,  were  indispensable  for  the  development  of  the  American  potteries,  or,  like 
poxtol  cards,  met  a  sudden  craze  which  could  not  be  satisfied  by  the  American  lithog- 
raphers and  is  now  on  the  decline. 

In  the  brief  handed  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Wickham  Smith  on 
behalf  of  the  leading  importers,  the  import  of  post  cards  is  mentioned  as  having  hma 
$3,000,000  within  a  year,  white  Mr.  Otto  Palm  gives  the  imports  of  decalcomanias  as 
being  about  $400, OdO.  If  these  amounts  are  deducted  the  importation  of  r^ulat 
goods  shows  only  a  figure  of  about  $1,500,000,  or  about  double  the  amount  of  wmit  it 
was  in  1899.     This  would  certainly  not  be  alarming. 

But  even  this  last  figure  may  have  to  be  corrected,  as  it  appeal^  that  in  American 
statistics  the  subcateeoriea  were  not  always  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner. 

The  official  figures  for  the  years  1899  to  IQOSwillhave  to  be  examined  as  to  how  much 
of  the  values  given  come  in  under  the  same  position  for  Itthogiaphhic  goods  as  the 
imporutions  in  1899. 

The  proposals  of  the  National  Association  of  Emplojing  Lithographers  for  increase 
of  duties  refer  only  to  lithographic  articles.  In  making  a  companson  we  therefore 
have  only  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  imports. 

The  sections  403,  407,  and  418,  include  certain  lithographic  articles,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  goods  falling  under  these  sections  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  litho- 
graphic tiode.  Therefore  further  important  amounts  may  have  to  be  deducted  from 
the  atwve-mentioned  figures. 

It  will  be  easy  to  get  the  correct  figure  from  the  American  authorities. 

The  statement  that  the  import  in  1908  has  considerably  increased  in  spite  of  the 
crisis  is  also  misleading.  The  American  fiscal  year  1908  rune  from  July  1,  1907,  to 
the  end  of  June,  1908,  and  official  figures  of  import  for  1908  are  therefore  aiTected  by 
orders  which  were  given  before  the  crisis. 

The  German  lithographic  industry  suffered  at  least  as  much  from  the  crisis  as  the 
Americandid.and  theGerman  production  was  in  1908  in  anappalling  state  of  depreFsion. 

Moreover  large  amounts  of  money  were  lost  by  German  lithographers  through  the 
American  importers  (especiallv  of  postal  cards)  not  being  able  to  meet  their  obligations. 

In  addition  to  the  crisis  the  large  and  growing  development  of  the  three-color  process 
has  for  yeaiB  back  brought  about  a  falling  o8  m  the  lithographic  branch  all  over  the 
world. 

Much  work  which  was  formerly  done  exclusively  by  lithography  ia  now  done  by 
that  process,  and  this  development  is  sure  to  increase  stiU.  (^  ~miao[i> 
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It  finally  reniAins  M  be  Hud  tliftt  the  atatementB  regarding  the  unount  of  the  Amer- 
ican produrtiouB  ui  given  by  Mr.  Meyercord  leave  much  room  for  doubt.  It  is  quite 
impo»<iblf  to  ascertain  with  ezactnesB  the  amount  o(  production,  and  the  eetimated 
figure  of  125,000,000  Beemn  to  be  the  rcHult  of  a  valuatioD  just  u  arbitrary  and  deceptive 
aa  the  other  statements  of  Mr.  Meyercord. 

The  positive  fact  remains  that^Ir.  Meyerc(5rd'B  etatement:  "In  twelve  yesie  Amer- 
ican Utnography  haa  advanced  no.'Uiibly  20  per  cent  and  the  imported  products  1,000 
per  cent  in  the  Mme  time  "  are  ab.'tolutely  untrue. 

Incorrect  declarations  can  hardly  be  pi^t'ented  and  will  especially  happm  if  datiei 
are  high.    This  should  be  no  renson  for  nicreasintc  the  dutiee. 

In  the  lithc^^pbic  trade  the  ascertaining  ul  the  real  value  of  an  article  »  very 
difflcult,  in  fact  nearlv  Impoepible.  The  cost  of  ori^ituda  and  ^lat«e  is  an  important 
part  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  value  of  an  original  painting  especially  may  be 
verv  hi^h,  according  to  the  artist's  standing. 

'i'hew;  primary  corts  are  then  spread  over  the  entire  edition  printed,  and  according 
to  the  quantity  printed  enormous  diflerencee  in  the  price  may  arise.  If,  for  instance, 
oriiiinals  and  plates  for  a  particular  work  cont  1500,  the  share  per  copy  ol  an  edition  el 
1,000  copies  would  be  50  cents,  while  for  an  edition  oE  50.000  copies  this  8bai<>  would 
drop  down  to  1  cent  a  copy.  This  fact  may  have  led  to  many  difficulties  with  the 
customs,  without  there  being  any  incorrect  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  importer<. 

For  these  reasons  the  importers  are  a«  far  as  poeeible  in  favor  of  si>ecific  duties  which 
make  incorrect  valuation  impossible. 

Ah  far  as  goods  aseew^  ad  valorem  are  concerned  the  large  majority  of  importen  no 
doubt  declare  correctly. 

The  author  of  the  above  statements  is  Mnce  1SS6  interested  to  a  conaiderable  degree 
in  the  export  to  the  United  States.  Within  this  lat^e  number  of  yean  he  never  expe- 
rienced even  the  sli^test  ditlicultiee  with  the  Amencan  customs. 

E.  Num. 


THE  POST-CASD  MAHUFACTUEEES  AID  ALLIED  TEASES'  ASSO- 
CIATIOH  ADVOCATE  A  DUTT  OF  OFE  HUHSEED  PEE  CEHT 
OH  SOUVEBfUt  POST  CAED8. 

32  Broadwat, 
New  Tori  CUy,  February  15,  1909. 
CoMMnTEB  ON   WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

WashiTu/ton,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  representing  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  souvenir  post  cards  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  paper, 
printer's  ink,  and  printing  machinery,  respectfully  request  or  tout 
honorable  committee  in  behalf  of  these  vanoue  interests — first:  That 
souvenir  post  carda  receive  a  specific  classification ;  and,  secondly,  that 
rates  of  auty  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  post  cards 
BO  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  European  manufacturers.  Such  classification 
and  duty  will  materially  add  to  the  revenue  and  aJso  to  the  income 
derived  oy  the  Government  through  the  postal  service. 

In  order  t(}  establish  the  desirability  and  as  well  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  proper  law  covering  the  importation  of  post  cards,  we  desire 
to  submit  as  briefly  as  we  can  commensurate,  however,  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  the  following  facta  relative  to  souvenir 
post  cards  and  the  importation  thereof.  >Ve  feel  that  this  matter  has 
not  been  heretofore  brought  to  your  attention  with  the  force  which  its 
importance  merits. 

When  the  last  tariff  act  was  enacted,  souvenir  post  cards  were  almost 
unknown  in  this  country;  consequently,  there  could  Save  been  no 
special  consideration  or  classification  thereof. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1903  that  post  cards  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  large  quantities.  Since  that  time  the  quan- 
tities and  the  importation  thereof  constantly  increased. 
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It  is  impossible  to  ^ive  accurate  data  as  to  the  value  in  dollars  and 
cents  of  tne  importation  of  post  cards,  for  the  reason  that  duties  upon 
post  cards  were  assessed  under  different  sections  and  paragraphs  of 
the  tariff  act.  In  order  to  better  understand  why  this  is  so,  we  may 
enumerate  some  of  the  various  types  of  cards  imported : 

1 .  Post  cards  produced  by  the  lithc^raphic  process. 

2.  Post  cards  produced  by  the  plate  process. 

3.  Post  cards  which  are  hand  painted. 

4.  Post  cards  produced  by  the  photographic  process  called  "licht 
druck,"  sepia,  and  photogelatin. 

5.  Post  cards  emoossed  and  then  colored  by  the  air-brush  process. 

6.  Post  cards  produced  by  the  hand  coloring  process  where  only 
the  key  plate  is  printed  in  black  and  the  coloring  done  by  hand. 

7.  Post  cards  where  the  paper  itself  is  colored. 

8.  Brome  silver  post  cards,  also  called  "  bromides." 

9.  Post  cards  which  are  in  whole  or  in  part  made  of  feathers  or 
covered  with  hair. 

10.  Post  cards  covered  partly  or  wholly  with  silk  or  plush,  etc. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  name  all  the  different  Kinds  of  cards 

that  are  made,  but  have  simply  given  a  few  to  show  the  great  variety. 

On  lithographic  post  cards  the  duty  now  imposed  is  5  cents  per 
pound. 

On  cards  printed  by  the  plate  process  the  duty  imposed  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

On  feather  cards,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  hand-colored  c&raa,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  silk  and  plush  cards,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Post  cards  beine  an  article  unknown  to  the  tariff  act,  great  con- 
fusion arose  as  to  now  they  should  be  classified  for  duty,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  at  different  ports  a  different  rate  of  duty  is 
often  charged  oh  similar  classes  of  cards. 

By  reason  of  the  diversity  of  cards  above  enumerated  there  is  no 
data  to  show  the  value  of  tne  total  importations,  but  the  amount  is 
very  luge,  as  will  readily^  be  understood  when  it  is  rememb^ed  that 
in  the  years  1906-7  the  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone 
averaged  daily  upward  of  5,000,000  cards. 

During  the  year  1908,  on  account  of  the  depression  in  business, 
the  importation  of  post  cards  was  somewhat  decreased,  but  in  the 
month  of  January,  1909,  there  were  imported  at  the  port  of  New 
York  alone  an  averace  of  3,000,000  cards  daily. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary no  season  cards  are  imported  into  this  country,  because  it  is 
too  late  for  valentine  and  Easter  cards,  and  too  early  for  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  and  New  Year's  cards,  and  taking  further  into 
consideration  that  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the  United  States  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  2,000,000  more  of  cards  were  imported  daily, 
we  may  draw  the  fair  and  just  conclusion  that  6,000,000  of  souvenir 
cards  are  daily  imported  into  the  United  States. 

While,  as  stated  above,  we  can  not  give  any  accurate  figures  as  to 
tiie  value  of  the  cards  daily  imported,  because  they  are  assessed, 
some  as  lithographic  prints,  others  as  manufactured  paper,  others 
as  silk,  others  as  feathers,  etc.,  yet  we  know  that  it  must  approxi- 
mate $50,000  per  day,  because  the  prices  of  imported  post  cards 
range  from  SI  .75  per  thousand  to  SlOO  per  thousand.      ^  -  , 
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We  believe  these  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  article  is  of 
auch  variety  and  magnitude  that  it  should  be  classL'ied  under  » 
para^aph  of  its  own. 

It  will  not  be  seriously  contended  that  the  forei,^  maQufacturers  of 
souvenir  post  cards,  especially  those  of  Germany  and  Austria,  have  not 
for  various  reasons  a  decided  advantage  over  the  American  manu- 
facturers; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  American  manufacturer  is 
unable  to  compete  upon  anything  tike  an  equal  basis  in  his  own 
market  with  the  European  cfirds,  and  especially  those  of  Gemmny 
and  Austria,  and  unless  a  proper  rate  of  duty  is  established,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  business  absolutely. 

In  order  that  your  honorable  committee  may  understand  why  this 
condition  exists,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to  the  method  of 
manufacture  of  post  cards  as  well  as  the  existing  and  past  conditiona 
affecting  the  same. 

Lithographic  cards  are  produced  from  stones,  and  there  are  aa 
many  stones  as  there  are  colors  desired,  or  if  an  original  painting  is  to 
be  exactly  reproduced,  as  many  stones  as  there  are  colors  in  the 
painting.  Cards  produced  by  this  process  often  contain  as  many  as 
20  colors,  and  as  for  each  color  there  is  a  stone  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  more  stones  the  greater  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  the 
production  of  the  card.  Lithographic  cards  are  generally  printed  on 
sheets  containing  72,  this  being  the  most  economical  method.  There 
is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  original  sketches  and  paintings, 
because  the  price  thereof  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the  artist 
ernployed^  his  poverty,  and  the  place  where  the  card  is  reproduced. 

In  Eierlin,  Dresden,  and  I^eipzig,  where  large  quantities  of  post  cards 
are  printed,  there  are  not  only  many  impecunious  painters,  by  reason 
of  these  cities  being  art  centers,  but  there  are  also  many  art  students, 
so  that  these  sketches  and  paintings  are  procured  by  Kuropean  manu- 
facturers often  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  it  is  a  present  fact  that  a  well- 
known  artist  resi<ling  in  Munich,  Germany,  is  now  under  contract 
with  a  manufacturer  of  post  cards  in  that  city  to  furnish  120  original 

Saintings,  illustrating  the  important  events  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
BW  Testaments,  at  the  price  of  50  marks  for  each  painting.  An 
American  artist  of  equal  reputation  and  ahihty  would  not  undertake 
to  do  this  work  for  less  than  ten  times  this  sum.  All  Uthographic 
stones  come  from  Bavaria,  Germany,  so  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  post  cards  in  Europe  are  veiy  near  to  the  source  of  supply.  If  it  is 
desired  to  produce  a  post  card  in  12  colors,  it  is  necessary  to  have  12 
stones,  antf  the  more  colors  that  are  to  be  reproduced  the  greater  of 
course  the  initial  expense,  and  the  same  preparatory  steps  are  neces- 
sary in  reproducing  a  painting  or  an  original  sketch  by  tne  three  and 
four  "color  pmcess"  or  "plate  process."  When  the  plates  and 
stones  are  preparetl  the  production  of  post  cards  simply  becomes  a 
printing  proposition,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  from  this  brief  outline 
that  the  greater  cost  in  producing  cards  is  not  in  the  printing,  but 
rather  in  the  initial  expense,  and  the  more  cards  that  can  be  printed, 
and  for  which  a  market  can  be  foimd,  the  cheaper  the  production  of 
the  card  will  be. 

To  make  this  proposition  clear  we  might  offer  the  following  suppo- 
Mtitious  case:  Assume  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  a  painting,  m- 
'uding  the  work  of  the  origiiiitl  artist,  the  cost  <a  the.  stone,  the 
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labor  of  the  lithographers,  and  all  other  work  up  to  the  time  of 
printing  ia  f25.  Assumft,  further,  that  5.000  cards  of  one  subject  are 
printed  and  that  the  printing  of  the  card  cost  $1  per  thousand,  or 
S5  for  the  5,000.  This  would  make  tlie  actual  cost  price  of  producing 
5,000  cards  of  one  subject  J30,  or  t6  per  thousand.  If  the  5,000 
cards  are  sold,  and  it  is  desired  to  print  5,000  more  cards  of  the  same 
subject,  the  stones  or  plates  being  already  prepared,  the  price  of  the 
.tecond  5,000  cards  printed  will  of  course  cost  the  manufacturer  but 
$1  per  thousand,  he  having  the  stones,  plates,  or  electros,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  his  possession. 

ft  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  your  honorable  committee  that  in 
European  countries,  especially  in  Germany,  souvenir  post  cards  have 
been  printed  for  over  thirty  years,  and  that  when  souvenir  cards 
came  mto  general  use  about  the  year  1903  in  this  country,  the  busi- 
ness was  already  well  estabhshed  in  Germany .  Large  factories  were 
then  e-stablished  for  the  purpose  of  producmg  souvenir  post  cards, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  invested  for  this  purpose 
alone.  The  foreign  manufacturers  had  an  experience  extending  over 
twenty-five  years  and  were  fully  equipped  to  take  advantage  of  any 
increased  demand  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  industry  in  the  United 
States  was  at  that  time  in  its  infancy,  and  is  almost  so  at  the  present 
time,  while  in  Germany  it*was  established  upon  a  firm  and  solid 
foundation,  and  was  then  and  is  now  so  important  a  line  of  business 
that  an  exposition  for  the  display  of  post  cards  is  held  twice  yearly, 
on  the  first  Mondays  of  Marcn  and  September  in  Leipzig,  to  which 
come  manufacturers  from  Germany  and  also  from  other  and  contig- 
uous countries.  However,  90  per  cent  of  the  exhibitoi-s  come  from 
Germany^Berlin,  Leipzig,  Munich,  and  Dresden. 

We  state  these  facts  simply  to  show  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
try. When  souvenir  cards  came  into  general  use  in  the  United 
States  these  German  factories  were  fully  equipped,  having  all  the 
stones  and  plates  prepared,  so  that  they  were  able  to  print  cards  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

Assuming  for  the  present  that  labor  and  other  conditions  affecting 
the  manufacture  of  post  cards  in  the  United  States  are  the  same  as 
in  Europe,  and  that  the  cost  of  printing  a  thousand  cards  is  the  same 
as  in  Europe,  when  the  American  manufacturer  entered  the  field  he 
found  that  he  was  barely  enabled  to  compete  with  the  European 
manufacturer,  because  the  latter  with  little  or  no  change  whatsoever 
utilized  his  old  stones  and  plates  and  it  would  cost  liim  a  dollar  a 
thousand  to  print  a  card,  while  the  American  manufacturer  would 
be  compelled  to  paj  for  the  original  cost  of  plates,  stones,  etc.,  with 
the  result  that,  still  assuming  that  the  economical  conditions  were 
the  same,  the  European  manufacturer  could  print  from  his  stones 
and  plates  for  $1  a  thousand  while  it  would  cost  the  American  manu- 
facturer $6  per  thousand.  The  inevitable  result  would  follow.  The 
American  manufacturer  coukl  not  compete  and  the  American  mar- 
ket has  then  been  flooded  with  cards  made  in  Germany  and  other 
European  countries. 

At  each  of  the  different  ex])ositions  held  at  Leipsig  in  the  years 
1906-7  there  were  over  thirty  buyers  of  post  cards  from  the  United 
States  alone.  There  were  of  course  many  buyers  from  other  coun- 
tnea.  E^ach  buyer  from  the  United  States  l)ought  millions  of  post 
cards.     The  German  post-card  manufacturer  suddenly  realized  that 
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the  demand  for  post  canls  was  greater  in  the  United  States  than  ib 
any  other  country  and  that  here  was  practically  vii^in  soil  for  this 
product.  Quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  they  so  han- 
dled it  that  at  the  exposition  held  in  September,  1907,  and  March, 
1908,  there  were  but  two  foreign  buyers  and  these  were  from  the 
United  States.  Gennan  manufacturers  of  post  cards  did  not  wait 
for  the  buyers  to  come  to  them  but  they  went  to  the  buyers.  Not 
only  did  they  send  their  salesmen  to  the  United  States  and  canvass 
the  country  from  coast  to  coast,  not  only  did  they  appoint  agents 
in  different  cities,  especially  in  New  York",  where  they  had  and  still 
have  a  full  line  of  their  wares  on  display,  but  they  established  branch 
ofiices  in  this  countiy,  especially  in  New  York,  where  they  now  carry 
a  lar^e  and  complete  line  of  their  goods,  and  it  may  fie  stated  in 

Sassing  that  many  cards  do  not  change,  and  this  esjtecially  true  of 
ower  cards  where  the  same  designs  are  used  for  years  except  occa- 
sionally where  a  new  desi^  may  oe  added. 

The  result  of  all  this  activity  was  that  for  a  long  time  the  German 
and  Austrian  manufacturers  were  the  only  ones  who  sold  lithographic 
and  plate  process  cards  in  this  country.  Then  the  American  manu- 
facturer secured  a  small  foothold  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
on  the  ground,  knew  the  American  ideas,  and  produced  cards  t« 
meet  these  ideas.  The  result  of  the  mtrtter  was  that  the  American 
manufacturer,  although  he  was  not  able  because  of  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  to  produce  as  good  a  card  as  was  made  in  Germany, 
notwithstanding,  he  had  the  held  so  far  as  post  cards  pertaining  to 
American  subjects  were  concerned  alone.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
supply  the  American  market  with  these  cards,  as  for  instance,  cards 
showing  Indians,  mens'  faces  without  beards,  etc.,  figures  of  men 
wearing  American  shoes,  American  clothes,  etc.  The  demand 
being  lai^e  for  these  kind  of  cards,  the  American  manufacturer  was 
enabled  to  produce  them  at  a  low  cost,  because  instead  of  printing 
5,000  cards  of  a  subject  he  could  print  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  cards  and  so  reduce  the  initial  cost  of  production.  How- 
ever, the  foreign  manufacturers  were  a^in  quick  to  realize  this  fact 
and  were  just  as  quick  to  remedy  it.  They  not  only  had  their  cus- 
tomers in  the  United  States  furnish  them  with  sketches  of  American 
aubiecfs,  but  also  had  their  representatives  furnish  them  with  bare 
outlines  of  sketches,  which  by  reason  of  cheaper  labor  and  other 
conditions  they  completed  in  Europe,  and  from  which  they  also 
made  other  paintings  for  reproduction.  They  employed  and  still 
employ  American  art  students  in  Europe  and  also  nave  Americans 
pose  for  them  for  photographs  which  are  afterwards  produced. 

As  a  result  foreign  cards  arc  now  made  by  the  lithograpliic  process 
to  conform  with  the  dress  and  ideas  of  the  American  people.  While 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany  and  Austria,  Christmas  and 
New- Year  canls  were  printed  with  pictures  of  pigs  and  mushrooms, 
these  being  considered  lucky  omens,  as  horseshoes  and  four-leaf  clovers 
are  with  us,  and  while  at  first  foreign  manufacturers  sent  us  Christmas 
and  New-Yoar  cards  with  pictures  of  pigs  and  mushrooms  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  we  did  not  know,  they  now  print  post  cards  espe- 
cially for  the  American  market  with  horseshoes,  hollies,  and  four-leaf 
clovers;  in  fact,  the  American  trade  is  so  important  to  the  European 
manufacturers  that  certain  factories  are  printing  no  cards  except 
those  for  the  American  market,  and  some  factories  have  Uieir  entire 
output  sold  for  an  entire  year  to  some  one  importer. '     '^  ■'^I'^'^Xi'- 
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To  further  capture  the  American  market,  the  European  manufac- 
turer, especially  of  Germany,  sends  samples  of  his  cards  to  the  con- 
sumer direct.  He  is  enabled  to  do  this  at  a  very  small  cost,  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  on  accumulation  of  post  cards  which  he  manu- 
factured during  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  has  been  in  businesSL 
The  designs  for  these  cards  have  not  been  soU  in  this  country,  but  in 
other  countries,  so  that  the  European  manufacturer  has  no  need  to 
prepare  stones,  plates,  etc.,  and  afterwards  find  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  the  card.  He  takes  no  chance  whatever,  because  he  only 
sends  samples  of  cards  which  he  has  already  in  stock  or  which  he  may 
not  have  printed  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  then  simply 
resurrecta  the  old  stones  and  plates  and  prints  sufficient  in  order  to 
send  out  samples. 

To  compete  with  him  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to 
undertake  all  the  preparatory  expense  and  to  print  at  least  one  run 
of  cards,  that  is,  3,500  cards,  and  if  the  canls  do  not  sell,  he  has  had 
the  further  expense  of  paper,  printing,  etc.  The  European  manu- 
facturer did  not  print  any  cards  unless  he  received  an  order  therefor, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  mail  samples  and  show  his  goods  without  any 
expense  whatsoever,  except  that  of  mailing.  The  American  manu- 
facturer in  order  to  show  samples  is  compelled  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
stones,  artists'  expense,  printing,  etc.,  which  initial  expense,  as  can  be 
readily  seen,  is  enormous,  and  the  capital  required  to  show  a  line  of 
goods  containing,  say,  720  cards  lithographed,  would  probably  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  S100,000,  while  the  German  manufacturer  can 
show  as  many  cards  witliout  the  expense  of  one  single  dollar  because 
he  can  use  the  accumulation  of  left-over  cards  printed  in  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  if  no  orders  come  in,  he  has  suffered 
no  loss. 

By  reason  of  this  fact,  the  American  manufacturer  was  naturally 
limited  to  the  display  of  fewer  designs,  while  the  European  manu- 
facturer was  able  to  show  and  did  show  fifty  times  as  many  designs  of 
post  cards  without  any  expenditure  whatsoever. 

Under  the  German  postal  system  samples  when  marked  with  the 
words  "muster  ohne  werth,"  meaning  "samples  witliout  value,"  are 
sent  through  the  mails  at  greatly  reduced  postage,  so  that  samples 
Bent  to  the  United  States  by  European  manufacturers  and  especially 
those  of  Germany  are  practically  no  coat. 

Aa  stated  above,  the  large  post  card  manufacturers  of  Europe 
not  only  send  their  salesmen  to  sell  their  wares  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  other  countries  of  North  America  as  well  as  those  of  South 
America,  and  they  have  established  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  also  carrj-  large  stocks  of  merchandise  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  smEdl  factories  handhng  different  lines  of  goods  combine  and 
send  one  salesman  to  represent  them;  that  is,  a  manufacturer  who 
sells  lithographed  cards,  another  who  sells  plate  cards,  and  another 
one  who  sells  bromides,  and  still  another  one  who  may  sell  hand- 
colored  cards,  unite  and  hire  salesmen  to  show  their  lines,  there 
being  in  this  way  no  conflict  between  the  difi'erent  manufacturers. 
Others  have  resident  agents  in  the  United  States  to  show  their  wares, 
so  that  one  resident  agent  or  salesman  is  enabled  to  show  samples  of 
ail  kinds  of  post  cards,  and  in  this  way  cover  the  entire  field  in  the 
pwst-card  line.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  post-card 
manufacturer  in  this  country  to  manufacture  all  the  differeut  kinds. 
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These  are  the  conditions  which  confront  the  American  manufat.-- 
turer  to-d&v,  and  it  in  no  wonder  that  he  is  being  graduaUv  but 
surely  eUininiited  from  the  post-card  field,  and  it  results  that  before 
he  has  fairly  gained  a  foothold  he  is  losing  the  same,  so  that  even  if 
like  economical  conditions  are  applicable  to  both  the  European  and 
domestic  manufacturer,  yet,  under  the  present  conditioaa,  the 
domestic  manufacturer  will  not  be  able  long  to  exist. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  while  the  manufacture  of 
post  cards  in  European  countries  is  an  old  established  enterprise,  in 
the  United  States  it  is  in  a  formative  state.  Moreover,  when  they 
first  came  into  general  use  in  this  country  the  consumer  bought  aaV 
kind  of  card  having  a  }jicture  on  it,  and  tlie  execution  of  the  work 
was  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to  him,  so  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer was  enabled  in  a  measure  to  compete  in  certain  lines  with  the 
European  manufacturer  by  sacrificing  artistic  details.  As  the  cards 
came  into  more  general  use,  however,  the  consumer  became  more 
critical  and  demanded  the  highest  form  of  execution,  even  to  the 
artistic  details.  The  foreign  manufacturer  having  be«n  in  the  busi- 
ness for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  mastered  all  mechanical  and  otiier 
problems  which  neces.sarily  arise  in  any  new  enterprise  and  wliich 
still  confront  the  American  manufacturer. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  enter  the  factory  of  a  German  manu- 
facturer; the  secrets  of  the  trade  are  by  them  ybty  jealously  guardo<t, 
so  that  tlie  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  learn  for  him-self 
how  to  overcome  many  pn)blems  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  his 
article  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

We  have  not  up  to  this  point  touched  upon  those  cards  which  are 
made  mostly  by  hand.  In  this  line  of  work  the  .\merican  manufac- 
turer is  absolutely  shut. out.  The  cards  which  we  have  discua-eil 
relate  to  those  where  after  the  original  work  is  completed,  such  as  mak- 
ing stones  and  plates,  the  actual  work  on  the  card  is  done  through 
presses.  There  is,  however,  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  cArtls  where  each 
cai'il  is  handled  separately  and  passes  through  mim^  hands,  and  wber? 
the  picture  that  is  on  the  card  is  made  bv  hand,  including  coloring, 
etc.  Under  this  head  would  come  air-brush  card.%  hand-painted 
and  hand-colored  cards,  silk  cards,  and  numerous  olh?i3  of  simihir 
kinds.  On  tlies*'  cards,  a.s  will  be  thiwn  hereafter,  the  labor  compri-^s 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  value.  Taking  into  consideration  the  undis- 
puted fact  that  lalntr  in  foreign  countnes  is  very  much  cheaper  than 
in  the  United  States,  this  explains  why  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
but  a  negligilile  amount  of  these  cards  in  this  country',  and  the  reason 
we  could  ])roduce  any  of  these  cards  was  because  the  American  manu- 
facturer was  familiar  with  the  American  tastes  and  ideas  and  coulil 
produce  cards  especinlly  appealing  to  such  taste. 

It  may  be  stated  that  must  foreign  canls  that  are  manufactured  can 
be  used  in  anycountrysimplyby  translating  the  words  on  thecani  inti> 
dilferent  hinguar;es.  To  illustrate  this:  If  the  foreign  manufacturer 
prints  a  series  of  birlliday  cards,  he  can  supply  the  entire  world  wilii 
that  same  curd  by  simply  translating  the  words  "A  happy  birthday" 
into  German,  French,  or  Swedish,  etc.,  at  practically  no  expense,  or 
if  he  piints  a  "birth"  card  with  "A  boy  just  arrived"  or  "A  giri  jurl 
arrived,"  this  text  can  be  translated  into  ditferent  languages  and  the 
card  can  be  used  in  every  country  of  tlie  globe. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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The  (lifTerence  in  labor  is  such  an  important  factor  that  the  greater 
portion  of  fancy  carde — that  ia  to  say,  where  each  one  is  handled  sep- 
arately— that  many  are  made  in  Austria  rather  than  in  Germany, 
because  even  with  the  low  wages  that  are  paid  in  Germany  the 
Ciemians  can  not  compete  with  Austrian  goods.  Wages  in  Austria 
are  20  per  cent  lower  tnan  those  of  Grermanr  in  this  industry. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  discudsed  the  condition  of  manu- 
facturmg  post  cards  upon  an  assumed  hypothesis  and  all  economical 
conditions  for  the  production  of  this  article  were  the  same  in  this 
country  as  in  Europe,  and  even  upon  such  false  premises  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  why  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  compete  in  the  marts  or  the  world  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, and  why  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  supply  the  houLe  market,  but  to  allow  other  countries  to 
furnish  us  with  an  average  of  6,000,000  poet  cards  daily,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1,75  per  thousand  to  $100  per  thousand. 

We  may  safely  say  without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that  if  one- 
haif  the  cards  which  are  imported  were  made  in  this  country — and 
they  can  be  made  here  just  as  well  and  just  as  artistic^y  as  in  foreign 
countries — the  manufacture  thereof  would  give  additional  employ- 
ment to  at  least  10,000  people. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  elements  required  to  make  up  the 
post  cards  are  imported,  nevertheless  the  manufacture  of  the  paper 
alone  required  in  this  enormous  amount  of  cards  would  give  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  men  yearly.  Inks  that  are  used  are  also  a 
material  factor.  Then  comes  the  labor  which  is  needed  to  manufac- 
ture the  card  itself,  which  will  employ  thousands  of  hands. 

It  is  claimed  that  souvenir  post  cards  are  a  craze,  but  this  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  during  the  month  of  January,  1909, 
a  daily  average  of  3,000,000  cards  were  imported  into  the  port  or 
New  York  alone.  Souvenir  post  cards  are  not  a  .craze.  They  have 
become  a  useful  article,  and  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  as  time  goes 
by  they  will  become  more  universally  employed.  At  first  post  cards 
in  this  country  were  used  to  send  views  of  different  places.  After- 
wards there  were  added  birthday  cards,  birth  cards,  valentine  cards, 
Eastor  cards.  New  Year  carda,  cards  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  cards  for 
Thank^ving,  cards  for  Christmas,  and  cards  for  national  events. 
While  tEia  is  being  written,  hundreds  of  millions  of  post  cards  are  being 
sold  by  reason  of  the  Lincoln  celebration,  and  as  these  special  events 
occur  so  will  the  use  of  post  cards  increase,  so  that  instead  of  being  a 
craze,  its  use  is  a  settled  habit,  and  we  feel  that  this  usefulness  will 
steadily  increase  and  the  production  thereof  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  The  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  is  how  con- 
ditions can  be  made  so  that  post  cards  can  be  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  practically  the  same  price  as  at  present,  the  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment not  be  diminished,  and  the  larger  part  of  all  the  post  cards 
used  in  the  United  States  be  made  in  tnis  country,  thus  giving  em- 
ployment to  our  own  artists  and  workmen,  and  using  material  that 
can  be  made  in  our  own  country  rather  than  that  made  in  foreign 
countries. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  manufacture  of  post  cards  so  intricate 

that  we  can  not  produce  the  cards  in  the  United  States  just  as  well 

as  they  can  be  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  everything  being  equal, 

we  believe  we  will  produce  a  better  card  at  the  same  price  in  this 
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country.  In  other  words,  if  the  American  manufacturer  of  post 
cards  can  protect  his  labor  and  procure  his  material  at  the  same 
price  that  the  foreie^n  manufacturer  procures  his,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  American  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  overcome  these  otsla- 
cies  and  manufacture  a  better  card  than  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
and  would  be  able  to  eupply  the  markets  of  his  own  country,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  an  experience  of  thiriv- 
tive  years  in  the  manufacture  of  cards,  have  mastered  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  trade,  having  the  markets  of  the  world  so  as  to  be  able 
to  reduce  the  coat  of  a  production  to  a  rninimum,  we  say  despite  all 
this,  we  feel  assured  that  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  able 
to  hold  hia  own  in  the  United  States  if  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  material  were  slight.  But  here  is  the  crux  of  the  situation— 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  not  slight.  The 
difference  is  so  very  great,  especially  in  labor,  that  we  call  youi 
attention  to  the  actual  figures: 

IJTHOORAPH1G   POST    CARDS. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  question  of  post  cards  made  by  tbe 
lithographic  process.  We  have  appended  hereto  Exhibit  N'o.  1, 
showing  the  coat  of  the  materials  up  to  the  time  when  thev  are 
ready  for  printing;  and  secondly,  the  actual  coat  of  printing  after 
the  materials  have  been  prepared.  We  have  based  our  calculations 
upon  the  coat  of  printing  72  different  designs,  3,500  of  each  design, 
wnich  is  the  customary  way  of  printing  lithographic  post  cariis 
abroad. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  initial  coat  for  producing  stones  per  sub- 
ject in  Germany  is  $8.25,  in  the  United  States  $42.93.  After  the 
preparation  of  the  stones  the  actual  cost  of  printing  in  the  United 
Statea  is  S2.43  per  thousand  cards,  while  in  Europe  the  cost  per  thou- 
sand is  81.02.  At  the  present  time  the  duty  upon  this  style  of  card 
is  5  cents  per  pound,  and  there  are  approximately  10  pounds  to  the 
thousand  cards.  Thirteen  cents  per  thousand  cards  is  more  than 
sufRcient  to  cover  the  freight  from  Berlin  to  New  York  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  connected  with  a  shipment  of  cards;  so  that,  includ- 
ing freight,  duty,  and  other  incidental  charges,  the  difference  in 
the  printing  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  is  68  cents 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  countries. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  lara;est  number  of  single  cards  thai 
is  printed  is  14,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  initial  cost  without  the  print- 
ing is  S42.03  for  each  subject,  that  would  make  the  cost  of  the  stones, 
etc.,  $3  per  thousand.  Add  to  this  the  sum  of  $2.43  for  printing  a 
thousand  cards,  it  costs  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  $o.^3 
per  thou.sand  cards  ready  to  market;  while  to  the  German  manufac- 
turer the  cost  per  thousand  would  be  60  cents  initial,  $1.02  printing. 
13  cents  freight,  and  duty  50  events,  which  wonhi  allow  him  to  land 
his  canls  in  New  York  ready  to  market  at  $2.25  iwr  thousand.  Ii 
must  al.so  be  remembenHl  that  the  cards  produced  in  the  Uniteii 
States  are  limited  to  the  home  market  and  the  home  manufacture 
can  only  supply  the  home  market,  and  as  stated  above,  a  run  of 
14,000  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  more  than  he  can  dispose  of 
in  this  country.  Tiie  European  manufacturer  is  able  to  ship  his 
cards  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore  able  to  print  instead 
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of  14,000  for  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  cards  of  each,  subject, 
so  that  his  initial  cost  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  while  as  seen  above, 
even  though  the  American  manufacturer  disposes  of  hia  initial  run 
and  3  reprmts,  his  initial  cost  is  still  S3  per  thousand,  but  since  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  open  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  60 
cents  which  he  must  pay  for  the  initial  expenses  is  entirely  wiped  out. 
We  may  further  say  that  there  are  a  good  many  countnea  to  which 
the  European  manufacturer  ships  cards  which  do  not  produce  anv 
cards  at  all,  so  that  in  such  countries  he  is  able  to  charge  a  mucn 
higher  price  on  his  cards,  and  in  consequence  to  charge  a  comparatively 
lower  price  to  countries  such  as  the  United  States  where  .post  cards 
are  printed  and  he  meets  competition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  order  to  produce  litho- 
CTaphic  cards  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  all  labor  and  material  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  costs  the  manufacturer  of  this  country 
S3  more  per  thousand  to  manufacture  lithographic  cards  than  it 
does  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  land  the  same  cards  in  this  country, 
and  this  is  aner  all  the  charges,  including  the  present  rate  of  duty, 
have  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  card  to  the  manufacturer.  In  fact 
it  costs  the  domestic  manufacturer  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it 
does  the  foreign  manufacturer.  To  place  the  American  manufacturer 
on  the  same  tooting  as  the  foreign  manufacturer,  instead  of  a  duty  of 
5  cents  per  pound,  approximately  50  cents  per  thousand,  as  at  present, 
a  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound  should  be  imposed  upon  Uthograpmc  cards 
to  partly  cover  the  difference  of  13.50  which  it  costs  the  American 
manufacturer  more  than  the  foreign  manufacturer,  which  difference 
is  made  almost  entirely  because  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
labor  in  this  country  and  foreign  countries. 


In  Exhibit  No.  2,  attached  hereto,  we  quote  the  scale  of  wages  pwd 
in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lithographic  post  cards.  By  having  a  duty  of  35 
cents  per  pound  imposed  upon  hthographic  cards  imported  into  this 
country  the  revenues  of  the  Government  will  not  he  diminished 
because  a  certain  amount  of  cards  will  always  be  imported,  and  at 
the  same  time  instead  of  keeping  German  and  other  factories  busy 
producing  these  cards  as  well  as  using  German  paper,  inks,  and 
presses  we  shall  use  our  own  inks,  our  own  presses,  and  our  own 
paper,  and  we  feel  sure  that  this  protection  will  give  an  impetus  to 
the  production  of  lithographic  eanis  so  that  more  uses  will  be  found 
for  tnem  and  the  postal  revenues  of  theGovernment  thereby  increased. 

EMBOSSED   AIB-BRU8H    CARDS. 

These  cards  are  embossed  by  machine^s  from  dies  that  have  first 
been  made  of  a  subject  desired  to  be  reproduced  upon  post  cards. 

The  cost  of  dies  varies  according  to  the  design  to  be  reproduced. 
The  dies  may  cost  all  the  way  from  |15  to  S25  or  $40  in  this  country. 
In  foreign  countries,  especially  Germany,  the  dies  can  be  produced  for 
one-fourth  of  what  they  can  in  this  country.  After  the  post  card  has 
received  the  impression  of  the  die,  the  colors  are  then  apphed  by 
hand  through  the  medium  of  the  air  brush.    The  more  colors  that  are 
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produced  the  m*re  labor  is  necessaiily  required.  In  fact  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cost  of  producing  an  air-brush  card  is  by  far  the  labor. 
The  colors  used  on  these  cards  are  also  imported  from  other  countries 
and  a  iluty  thereon  imposed.  We  may  state  in  passing  that  upon 
many  of  the  materials  req^uired  in  producing  post  cards,  such  as  fancy 
paper,  aniline  coloring,  tinsel,  bronse,  metal  leaf  and  a  good  man^ 
articles  used  for  decorating,  such  as  silk,  satin,  plush,  etc.,  a  duty  is 
imposed  up  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  the  materials  cost  the 
manufacturer  in  this  country  just  so  much  more  than  it  does  the 
manufacturer  in  foreign  countries. 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  Exhibit  No.  3,  hereto  attached,  that 
while  in  this  country  men  only  are  employed  for  the  embossing  pro- 
cess, in  Germany  a  good  many  women  are  employed.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  United  States  the  wages 
are  three,  four,  and  five  times  as  hi^h  as  they  are  in  Germany,  and  in 
DO  instance  are  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  less  than  twice  as  much 
as  those  paid  in  Germany,  and  the  same  applies  to  Exhibit  No.  4, 
which  shows  the  coinparative  scale  of  wages  paid  for  coloring  by  the 
air-brush  process  in  Cfermany  and  in  the  United  States.  In  coloring 
these  cards  to  produce  the  most  artistic  effect  a  stencil  is  used;  for 
this  reason  most  of  these  cards  are  produced  in  this  manner  as  the 
people  of  this  country  demand  artistic  work. 

The  cutting  of  the  stencil  is  done  by  hand,  and  there  must  be  as 
many  stencils  as  it  ia  desired  to  have  colors  produced.  As  the  prices 
of  air-brush  cards  vary  from  $4  to  t\5  per  thousand,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  the  card,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  impose  a  specific  duty.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  labor,  which  is  the  principal  item  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  card,  averages  three  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  in 
Germany,  where  the  greater  portion  of  these  cards  are  now  made,  and 
considering  further  that  the  cost  of  paper  is  25  per  cent  more  to  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  and  that  there  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  the 
coloring  matter  that  is  used,  we  beheve  that  the  imposition  of  a  dutv 
of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this  class  of  cards  should  be  imposed. 

While  this  would  not  afford  complete  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  nevertheless  he  would  have  a  fighting  chance,  as  he 
is  on  the  ground,  knows  the  American  taste,  and  can  provide  for  the 
wants  of  his  customers  quicker  than  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

PHOTOOBLATIN    CAHDB. 

The  comparative  cost  of  labor  on  photogelatin  cards  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States  is  ascertained  from  figures  submitted  by  the 
manufacturers  of  these  cards,  under  date  of  November  21, 1908. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  w^es  paid  to  the  American  workmen 
engaged  in  the  production  of  this  kind  of  card  average  200  per  cent 
more  than  tho^^e  paid  to  the  German  workmen.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  cost  of  material  is  twice  as  much  in  the  United  States  as  it 
is  in  foreign  countries. 

Furthermore,  by  the  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  c«rd 
any  design  can  be  produced  at  practically  no  initial  cost,  and  the 
cards  can  be  turned  out  in  quantities  of  1,000  at  a  single  printing,  so 
that  an  especially  attractive  card  printed  in  this  country  can  be 
quicklv  reproduced  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  lees  than  one- 
half  tne  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer.     The  result  ctf  the 
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m&tter  is  that  if  the  American  manufacturer  rec^ves  an  initial  order 
or  prints  a  line  of  cards  by  this  procees,  he  never  receiyee  a  reorder 
of  the  initial  order,  and  quickly  oas  his  own  designs  copied  and  the 
cards  landed  in  this  country  at  one  half  of  what  they  coat  him  to 
produce  here.  The  German  manufacturer  will  print  either  from 
original  designs  or  reproduce  cards  in  large  or  small  quantitifie  at 
SI. 75  per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  Berlin,  while  it  costs  the  American  manu- 
facturer more  than  S5  to  produce  the  same  card.  With  the  present 
rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent  upcHi  cards  of  this  kind  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  enter  the  competitive 
field  in  this  country,  and  practically  all  cards  of  this  kind  are  imported 
from  Germany.  Taking  into  consideration  the  vast  difference  in  the 
cost  of  both  labor  and  material,  the  labor  in  itself  constituting  fully 
75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  card,  and  the  fact  that  the  machines 
which  are  used  in  order  to  produce  this  card  are  imported  and  a  duty 
of  35  per  cent  thereon  imposed,  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  now  imposed 
is  wholly  inadequate.  We  would  respectfully  surest  a  duty  of  at 
least  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  photogelatin  cards. 

HAND-COLORED   CARDS. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  given  to  show  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  production  of  these  cards  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  labor  being  the  principal  item  of  expense.  These  cards  are 
generally  photogelatin  cards  (called  in  Germany  "licht  druck"),  first 
printed  in  black  and  the  colors  afterwards  supplied  by  hand.  These 
cards  are  generally  produced  in  the  homes  of  people  engaged  in  such 
work,  there  being  very  few  factories  in  Europe  producing  these  cards. 
This  being  a  home  industry,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  maximum 
amount  orlabor  can  be  procured  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  on  cards  ' 
not  requiring  artistic  details  children  are  employed  upon  the  work. 
As  stated  above,  no  statistics  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work  are 
available.  Labor  representing  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  card, 
and  the  cost  of  the  labor  required  for  the  production  of  this  card  being 
more  than  three  times  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  a  duty  of  at  least  100  per  cent  should  be  imposed. 

HAND-PAINTED  CARDS. 

These  are  cards  where  the  entire  subject-matter  appearing  upon 
the  card  is  painted  by  hand  in  colors. 

There  can  be  no  basis  of  comparison  between  the  cost  of  production 
of  such  cards  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  being  entirely  hand 
work;  each  individual  card  stands  by  itself.  It  depends  largefy  upon 
the  quickness  of  the  artist  employed  in  painting  the  card  as  well  as  his 
artistic  ability.  Such  cards  may  vaxy  in  price  from  10  cents  to  $5 
each,  and  even  hieher.  Inasmuch  as  this  entire  card  represents 
labor,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem 
be  imposed. 

FAKCT   CARDS. 

Under  this  head  we  might  include  cards  that  are  partly  or  wholly 
covered  with  silk,  satin,  plush,  and  feathers,  as  well  as  other  materials, 
including  metals.  On  cards  covered  with  silk,  velvet,  plush,  etc., 
the  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  now  imposed.  This  is  wholly 
inadequate,  because  in  the  first  place  on  some  of  the  cards  the  prin- 
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cipal  materials  used  being  silk,  velvet,  plush,  fancy  paper,  etc.,  there  is 
a  dutTf  of  50  per  cent  thereupon  to  start  with,  and  therefore  the  coat  of 
material  alone  is  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer than  it  is  to  the  European  manufacturer.  Furthermore, 
90  per  cent  of  the  labor  required  in  the  production  of  these  cards  is 
done  by  hand.  The  silk  or  satin,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be, 
is  first  attached  to  the  card  by  hand  and  the  coloring  which  the  card 
contains  is  usually  done  by  the  air-brush  process  or  band  painted.  It 
is  slow,  laborious  work,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  expensive 
card  great  attention  must  necessarily  be  given  to  details.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  produce  an  artistic  card  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  growing  artistic  taste  of  the  American  public.  For  this  reason 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  cards  will  constantly  increase.  In  as 
much  as  the  material  is  very  much  higher  in  this  country  and  the  card 
is  produced  mostly  by  hand  and  in  that  way  comes  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  much  cheaper  labor  markets  of  other  countries  a 
duty  of  at  least  100  per  cent  should  be  imposed,  rather  than  the  duty 
of  50  per  cent  which  is  now  applied  to  these  cards. 

We  respectfullj'  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  E  of  the  appendix 
hereto  attached,  showing  the  comparative  cost  per  thousand  or  cards 
decorated  with  silk  to  the  manufacturer  in  Germany  and  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  cost 
of  this  particular  card  is  almost  three  times  as  much  in  the  United 
States  as  it  is  in  Europe,  and  this  difference  will  increase  in  ratio  with 
the  value  of  the  card,  so  that  we  feel  in  advocating  a  duty  of  100  per 
cent  ad  valorem  we  are  not  asking  for  a  duty  that  is  prohibitive  out 
one  which  will  require  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  manufacturer 
to  allow  him  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  competition. 

CARDS  BY  THE  6CBBBN  OB  COLOR  PLATE  PBOOESS. 

These  cards  are  manufactured  by  using  three  or  four  plates  made  of 
anc,  copper,  etc.  The  cost  of  these  plates  is  practically  twice  as 
much  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  foreign  countries.  The  difference  in 
labor  is  the  same.  The  cost  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  the 
paper  is  25  per  cent  more.  We  have  not  quoted  any  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  plates,  labor,  and  paper  necessary  to  produce  cards  by  this 
process,  because  we  know  that  the  statements  made  herein  as  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  platen,  labor,  and  material  to  the  domestic  and 
foreign  manufacturer  can  not  be  successfully  assailed.  The  duty 
at  the  present  time  upon  this  kind  of  post  card  is  25  per  cent.  We 
respectfully  suggest  that  upon  all  cards  of  this  kind  imported  into 
this  country  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  imposed. 


The  Post  Card  Manufacturers'  and  Allied  Trades  Protective  Asso- 
ciation submits  this  biief  and  follows  the  same  with  a  suggested  para- 
graph, which,  after  most  careful  consideration, '  they  believe  to  be 
eqmtable  and  protective,  but  not  prohibitive.  All  that  is  sought  by 
your  memoriansts  is  to  create  in  the  revised  tariff  act  such  a  para- 
graph covering  this  new  business  of  post  cards  as  shall  place  the 
American  manufacturer  upon  an  equal,  not  a  superior,  footing  with 
his  foreign  competitor.     As  the  entire  business  is  new,  it  hM  been 
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necessary  to  be  somewhat  elaborate  in  defining  the  conditions;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  importations  run  from 
$40,000  to  $50,000  in  value  per  day,  and  that  the  home  production 
represents  an  investment  of  many  millions  of  capital  and  the  employ- 
ment of  many  thousands  of  workmen,  and,  further,  that  a  proper 
and  reasonable  duty  upon  these  goods  will  without  doubt  materially 
increase  the  Government's  revenue,  and  will  greatly  stimulate  the 
home  production,  thereby  again  adding  to  the  Government  revenue 
through  the  increase  of  the  sale  of  stamps,  it  will  be  realized  that  our 
brief  IS  none  too  long. 

We  respectfully  pray  that  it  receive  careful  consideration,  and  we 
assure  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  at  any  time 
this  association  will  promptly  reply  to  any  and  all  questions  which 
may  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  or  will,  if  requested,  send 
experts  in  this  matter  to  give  testimony  before  your  honorable  body. 
The  Post  Card  MANurAcrtiREBs'  and  Allied 
Trades'  PEOTEonvE  Association, 
By  Francis  E.  Hamilton  and  louis  Henrt, 

Their  Oounael. 
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The  above  calcuktion  doei  Dot  include  the  original  die  that  coats  here  about  four 
times  aa  much  aa  in  Europe.  The  above  calculatinn  is  based  on  cardboard  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  but  this  class  oC  cards  ta  mostly  manufactured  on  fancy 
cardboard,  which  ia  all  imported  from  Germany  and  paya  a  duty  of  20  pel  cent  ad 
vxlorem  and  3  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  and  fre^ht  amounting  to  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  vnlue.    Also  all  tbe  colors  used  for  this  process  are  imputed  and  pay  duty. 
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PROPOBED  fARAORAPH. 

Post  cards,  whether  in  shecta  or  cut,  and  whether  printed  on  both  sides  or  not;  litho- 
graphic where  the  majority  of  colors  are  printed  from  (itone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other 
material,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

If  printed  by  the  three  or  four  color  plate  proce.-4s  or  showing  the  use  of  a  screen, 
fif^  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  huid  painted,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  madeby  the  photogelatin  process  or  if  printed  from  glass  plates  orgelatin,r«vent]r- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

U  colored  by  air-brush  process,  embossed  or  plain,  one  hundred  per  ceutum  ad 
valorem. 
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If  made  by  photogelatin  process  and  bond  colored,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad 
'  vsJorem. 

It  decorated  or  covered  wholly  or  in  part  with  feathers,  hair,  cotton,  tinael,  plush, 
silk,  metal,  or  metal  productH,  or  any  other  material  whatsoever,  one  hundred  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  cards  not  hereinbefore  specifically  enumerated,  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


THE    ROCHESTER     (H.    T.)     LITHOORAPHHra    COMPAHT    FUSS 

STATISTICS  SHOWnrO  THE  IHCBEASE  IH  FOREiaH  DEPOBTA- 

TIONS  OF  UTHOaBAFEIC  PRINTS. 

RocHESTEH,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washingtim,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Through  the  efforta  of  the  National  Association  of 
Employing  Lithographers  a  few  government  statistics  have  been 
gathered  and  pubushed  relating  to  imports  and  duties  on  lithc^raphic 
work,  and  we  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  these  schedules  which 
certainly  present  an  alarming  condition  as  affecting  the  litliograpbic 
industry  in  the  United  States.  We  respectfully  ask  that  in  aojustii^ 
the  new  tariff  law  that  you  will  thoroughly  acquaint  yourself  with 
these  figures,  and  note  the  injustice  of  the  present  Dingley  law  as 
applied  to  our  industry.  It  is  apparent  by  these  figures  that  the 
protection  intended  by  Congress  under  the  Dingley  law  was  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent,  and  that  the  American  lithographer  in  reality 
receives  only  20  per  cent  protection.  This  is  less  than  one-half  of 
what  was  considered  proper  and  needful  by  framers  of  the  Dingley 
tariff.  It  is  quite  evident  that  importers  entered  large  quantities 
of  merchandise  under  improper  headings  and  in  classes  other  than 
those  in  which  they  were  intended  to  go.  In  other  words,  these  goods 
which  were  improperiy  classified  were  given  undervaluation.  During 
the  period  that  tnia  Dingley  law  has  been  in  force  the  amount  oT 
imports  of  lithographic  merchandise  has  increased  several  hundred 
per  cent,  and  although  we  are  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Lithographers  we  take  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  you  individually 
for  justice  and  protection  when  you  are  considerii^  the  new  law. 
The  protection  which  we  have  received  under  the  Dingley  law  has 
been  entirely  inadequate  and  so  low  as  to  appear  absum,  especially 
in  view  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Labor  is  the  principal  item  of  lithographic  production. 
The  fact  that  we  have  suffered  a  great  injustice  and  have  not  received 
the  protection  intended  by  Congress  under  this  Dingley  law,  gives  ua 
a  strong  argument  and  encourages  us  to  ask  for  more  favorable 
consideration.  Great  damage  ha--^  been  done  to  our  industry  through 
this  erroneous  law.  Our  domestic  production  has  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  foreigner  has  also  reaped  great  benefit  on  account 
of  the  very  laige  increase  in  consumption  of  lithographic  goods  in  the 
United  States. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  examine  carefully  the  appended 
table  (Exhibit  A),  and  that  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  see  that 
justice  is  given  to  the  American  lithographers. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kma  consideration,  we  are, 
Youra.  truly, 

Rochester  Lithoqrafhing  Compant, 
M.  B.  Fox,  Pre»ideni. 
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ExHiBrr  A. 
Sehedula  of  imporU  and  dutUt  mentiontd  in  annexed  Utter, 

UTHOORAPHIC   PRINTS    FROU  STONE,   ZINC,    ALL'MINUll,  OR   OTHER  UATERIAL, 
BOUND  OB  UNBOUND. 
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The  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897  represent  the  Wilson-Gorman  law. 
From  1898  to  present  time  represent  the  Dingley  hiw. 


TEE  GRAY  UTHOOBAPH  COMPAVT,  HEW  TORK  CITT,  STATES 
THAT  CRITICAL  COVDITIOH  OF  LITHOORAI^  HfDUSTST 
DEMAHSS  AH  IVCREASE  OF  TARIFF. 

Canal  and  Laioht  Streets, 

New  York,  March  4,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbreno  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  as  chairman  of  the  'n'a>'s 
and  Means  Committee  you  should  know  of  a  call  made  to-day  at  our 
establishment  by  the  represeotative  of  one  of  the  largest  foreijrn 
lithographers  in  Europe. 

This  gentleman  called  with  the  representative  of  a  manufacturer  of 
hthographic  presses.  The  call  was  made  with  a  view  to  looking  over 
our  plant.  Although  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  the  motive,  and  onlt 
intimations  pointing  that  way  could  be  learned,  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  this  foreigner  is  here  with  a  view  to  making  the  purchase  of 
American-made  lithographic  presses  and  to  install  them  in  a  larg^ 
factory  here  in  this  coimtry  should  there  be  a  proper  readjustment  of 
the  tariff  givint;  proper  protection  to  this  industry  in  this  country. 

.The  increase  in  the  litliographic  business  done  for  the  United  States 
by  foreign  lithographtrs  has  been  so  great  in  the  last  five  vears  that 
there  is  no  question  of  doubt  but  that  the  leading  lithograpiuc  houses 
of  Germany,  England,  and  France  will  spend  vast  iums  of  monev  in 
building  plants  in  this  country  to  secure  m  this  country  a  part  of  the 
business  which  should  and  must  he  done  in  the  Upit^^jb^Ette^ 
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The  borne  competition  we  do  not  fear.  It  is  the  be^;arly  wages 
paid  on  the  other  side  compared  with  the  rates  paid  our  Ajnerican 
workmen  which,  considering  American  conditions,  are  not  too  high 
rates  to  pay  our  men,  about  which  we  feel  concerned. 

I  beg  that  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  critical  condition 
that  the  Uthographic  industry  of  the  United  States  is  in  and  will  be 
until  the  tariff  on  hthograpns  has  been  increased  as  urged  by  the 
committee  representing  the  lithographic  interests,  viz,  Mr.  Robert  M. 
D^maldson,  Mr.  Horace  Reed,  and  George  R.  Meyercord. 

Sincerely  trusting  that  you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
importance  of  the  tariff  increase,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Gray  LrrnoaBAPH  Company, 
O.  D.  Gbat,  President, 


DECALCOMANIA  TRANSFEBS. 

[Farograph  400.] 

THE  CSOXALL  CHEKICAL  AUD  STJPPLY  COHPAHT,  EAST  ZIVEE- 
POOL,  OHIO,  THINKS  THAT  THE  DtITT  OH  HIHEEAI  TBAB'S- 

FEES  IS  STJTFICIEITT. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  March  I,  UI09. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 
•  ■■  WashiTigton,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sni:  We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  certain 
representations  made  to  your  honorable  committee  relative  to  the 
duty  on  mineral  transfers  as  used  by  the  pottery  manufacturers. 
Matters  have  unquestionably  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mineral 
transfers  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  raw  material.  To  deny  the 
American  pottery  manufacturer  of  the  privilege  of  obtainmg  a 
selection  or  designs  from  abroad  would  he  a  serious  blow  to  tm 
American  industry  which  we  are  supposed  to  foster.  It  would  be 
almost  an  utter  impossibility  for  him  to  sell  his  wares  in  his  own 
market  in  competition  with  the  imported  wares,  as  it  is  the  decora- 
tions that  sell  80  per  cent  at  least  of  bis  product.  These  transfers 
are  manufactured  in  a  small  way  in  this  country,  and  for  the  very 
cheaper  class  they  produce  them  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  can 
abroad,  which  can  be  conclusively  shown.  The  better  class  of  goods 
which  the  American  potter  must  have  to  bring  his  wares  up  to  the 
standard  can  not  be  produced  here  as  yet,  and  it  will  possibly  be 
many  years  before  they  can,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  that  class  of 
labor.  In  the  cheaper  class  the  American  lithographer  will  do  more 
than  twice  as  much  work  per  day  as  the  lithographer  abroad.  It  is 
true  he  is  paid  higher  wages,  but,  however,  he  will  do  more  work, 
which  practically  evens  it  up.  We  therefore  claim  that  the  schedule, 
paragraph  400,  under  which  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  places  these  goods 
an<i  under  which  they  are  always  classified,  is  fair  in  every  respect. 
We  therefore  trust  tliat  this  magnificent  great  industry,  such  as  the 
pottery  business  is,  will  receive  your  most  careful  consideration  in 
affixing  the  duty  on  this  raw  material,  such  as  mineral  transfers, 
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which  is  ap[)lied  to  their  wares  and  that  the  representations  made  by 
certain  parties  to  jour  honorable  body  will  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated before  a  decision  is  arrived  at. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of  this  matter,  we  beg 
to  remain, 

RespectfuHyvoura, 

The  Croxall  Chemical  and  Supply  Compakt, 
J.  T.  Ceoxall,  President 


waUj  paper. 


THE  GENEVA  (H.  T.)  WALL  PAPEB  COHPANT  CLAIMS  THAT  THE 
WALL-PAFEB  ZVSUSTRT  HEEDS  KOBE  FBOTECTIOH. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  MardK  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Patne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  operating  a  wall-paper  plant  in  your  district,  and 
I  appeal  to  you  for  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  duty  that  is  on 
waU  paper. 

The  argument  before  your  committee  on  the  tariff  of  wall  paper, 
to  be  raised  to  45  maximum  and  35  rniii""'*",  is  no  more  than  jus- 
tice to  our  home  industries,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
small  industry  of  12,000,000  capacity  and  that  the  market  ia  now 
overproduced.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  exports  are  only 
46,921  and  the  imports  of  wall  paper  from  other  countries  are  671,004, 
it  makes  a  hardship  on  the  home  industries  to  keep  pace  with  the 
foreigners. 

The  fact  that  a  piece  of  wall  paper  is  marked  imported  makes  it 
more  salable  to  our  American  people  than  our  own  domestic  paper, 
yet  we  claim  our  domestic  paper  ia  far  superior  to  theirs,  but  the 
word  "import"is  itself  a  selling  quality. 

Now,  we  appeal  to  you  for  your  careful  consideration  of  protection 
on  this  product  of  ours.  The  immense  importation  of  wall  paper 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  driven  a  great  many  factories  out  of 
business,  because  their  profits  have  faded  away  when  in  competition 
with  foreign  papers.  I  believe  that  everyone  w  ill  agree  with  me  that 
the  wall-paper  business  of  to-day  is  not  a  profitable  enterprise,  and 
one  of  the  great  causes  is  because  of  the  importation  of  cheaper  goods 
than  we  can  produce  here. 

Now,  if  we  could  bring  this  up  to  a  higher  tariff,  it  would  help  to 
equalize  the  cost  of  goods  laid  down  in  this  country  and  give  our 
manufacturers  more  of  a  show, 

I  trust  this  will  be  carefully  brought  before  you,  and  that  we  might 
receive  your  early  consideration, 
\ours,  veiy  truly, 

Geneva  Wall  Paper  Company, 
Per  C.  W.  Faibfax. 
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WOOD  PUIiP  BOARD. 


THE  AHDBOSCOCWIir  PULP  COKFANT,  SOTTTH  WDTDHAIC,  KE., 
ASKS  FOB  HIGHEB  DtTtT  OH  PTTLP  BOABD. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

February  W,  1909. 

CoMMnTBB   ON   WaTS    AND   MbANS, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Wood  pulp  board,  so  called,  is  a  manufacture  of  pulp, 
and  is  assessed  for  duty  as  "paper  not  specially  provided  for,"  under 
paragraph  402  of  the  tanS  act.  It  is  nothing  but  pulp  in  the  form  of 
thick  paper  or  board.  When  two  or  more  pieces  or  such  paper  or 
board  are  put  together,  by  glue  or  otherwise,  it  is  assessed  for  duty  as 
"manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  the  component  material 
or  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for,"  under  section  407  of  the 
tariff  act.  It  might  perhaps  as  well  be  assessed  as  a  "  manufacture  of 
wood  [pulp]  or  other  pulp,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for," 
under  section  433;  but  so  far  as  we  know  is  is  not  so  assessed. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  sections  407  and  433  is  the  same,  namely, 
35  per  cpnt  ad  valorem.  The  rate  under  section  402  is  26  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

EMPORTANCB    OP   THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  this  and  similar  pulp  board  or  paper  board  is 
carried  on  extensively  in  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  mills  engaged  in  the  business: 

I.  iftUi  mamifaelvTing  »ame  hind  of  wood  pulp  board  <u  AndroKoggin  Pulp  Company. 

AndroBcoggin  Pulp  Company,  South  Wiudham,  Me 80 

Horace  HTchilds,  Chiidsdafe,  Mich 15 

The  J.  P.  Lewie  Company,  Beaver  FftllB,  N.  Y 30 

Lewis  A  Slocum,  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y 9 

Brownville  Board  Company,  Brownville,  N,  Y 20 

Oawqjo  Falla  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fiillon,  N.  Y 50 

JeHerson  Board  Mills  Company,  Herriag,  N .  Y 20 

Piermont  Paper  Company,  Piermont,  N.  Y 50 

Tonawanda  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Tonawanda,  N.Y 6S 

Franklin  Board  and  Paper  Company,  l^^mklin,  Ohio 35 

Chattaao^  Pulp  Board  Mills,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 4 


Kokomo  ^per  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind . . 

Marion  Paper  Company,  Marion,  Ind 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Bentoa,  Me.. 
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IL  Milh  mam^iKturiTtg  other  tindt  of  pulp  boanL 

Toot  per  dftr> 

Mount  Vernon  Straw  Board  Company,  Mount  Vemon,  Ind 20 

Empire  Paper  Company,  Vincennes,  Ind 25 

Vincecuiee  Paper  Compuiy,  Vincennea,  Ind 16 

National  Paper  Mills,  Toma,  Iowa 10 

Haverhill  Box  Board  Company,  Haverhill,  Masa ^ 

American  Paper  Company,  Bogota,  N.Y 25 

Leo  Box  Board  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 10 

McErran  Brotherx,  Muffany,  N.J JO 

Albia  Boxand  Paper  Company,  Troy  N.  Y 15 

Leveraee  and  Snyder  Man u fact uring;  Usmpany,  Troy,  N.  Y 8 

Frank  P.  Miller  Paper  Company,  Donington,  Pa 25 

Weilern  Straw  Board  Company,  St.  Mary,  Ohio 50 

Fhiiadelphia  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 100 

Eyeter  A  Son,  Hamilton,  W.  Va 15 

Barrett  Manufacturine  Company,  Beloit,  Wis 30 

Pioneer  Wood  Paper  fkimpany,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis 8 

Calif(Hi\ia  Paper  and  Boani  Mills,  Anteock,  (^1 16 

Los  Anrelee  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal 5 

Uncoe  Paper  Company,  Norwich,  Conn 85 

Tait  t  Soiu  Paper  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn 14 

Case  A  Marahall,  Bumeide,  Conn 12 

American  Stiftw  Board  Company: 

Lockport,  111 35 

Quincy,  II! 40 

WilmiDRton,  III ■ 13 

Anderson.  Ind -..         38 

Kokomo,  Ind IS 

Nobleaville,  Ind 4S 

Chestertown,  Md 18 

BobertaoQ,  Ohio 30 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 60 

Dayton  Ohio 33 

Lima,  Ohio 30 

Piqua,  Ohio 35 

Tiffin,  Ohio 25 

Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio U 

Winchester,  Va 12 

Ham  4  DavidBon  Company,  Marseilles,  III 35 

Morris  Boi  Board  ComiMiny,  Morri.t,  III 25 

Illinois  Box  Board  Company,  Pekin,  III 20 

Rockford  Paper  Box  Board  Company,  Rockford,  III 15 

Albany  Paper  Company,  Albany,  Ind 16 

Lewis  Knerr  Paj>er  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind 25 

Lafayette  Box  Board  Company,  Lafayette,  Ind 40 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company; 

Davisville 10 

Shelton,  Cin ITJ 

Mount  Carmel,  III 21 

Peoria,  111 40 

Waldron,  111 11 

Eaton,  Ind ■:^ 

Marion,  Ind 25 

Muncie,  Ind 30 

Rockport,  Ind 14 

Wabash,  Ind 50 

West  Muncie,  Ind 16 

Milton,  N.  H 20 

MufTany,  N.J 40 

Do 45 

Honcoya  Falls,  N.  Y 7 

Lockport,  N.Y '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.        50 

Urbana,  Ohio , 30 
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Wood  pulp  board  is  used,  among  other  things,  for  bakers'  and  con- 
fectioners' boxes,  cans,  and  layers;  boxes  tor  cereals;  table  tops; 
blackboards,  picture  mats,  backings  for  pictures  and  looking-glasses, 
cartridge  wads,  inside  building  finish,  etc. 

COST   TO   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURER. 

The  details  of  the  cost  of  this  product  to  the  Androscoggin  Puip 
Company  and  its  income  therefrom  in  the  year  1907  appear  from  a 
report  furnished  to  the  special  House  committee,  Representative 
Mann,  chairman,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  it,  a  copy  of  which  is 
annexed  hereto  and  marked  "A."  From  this  detaded  report  the 
costs  tor  1907  were  as  follows* 

Salaries  and  wagee (90,839. 62 

Rent,  tAxee,  iDsuiance,  intereet,  repairB,  advcrtiainR.  and  other  miecell*- 

neous  eipenae 25, 630. 51 

U»terial«,  including  freu;ht 21S,  4B6. 17 

Manufacturing  coat 334, 966. 30 

FTeiEbt  and  cartage  after  manufacture 21,164.  32 

Selling  expensee 12, 161. 66 

Total  cost 368,292.17 

The  total  RTnount  received  for  this  product  wan 427, 031. 38 

Shoning  a  total  profit  of 5S,  709. 21 

The  total  production  by  this  company  in  1907  was  11,280  tons, 
showing  a  cost  of  {32,65  per  ton  and  a  selling  value  of  S37.85  per 
ton,  or  an  average  profit  oi  $5.20  per  ton. 

DUTY    KOT    SUFFICIENT    TO    EQUALIZE    DIFFERENCE    IN    THE    COST    OF 
MANUFACTURE. 

The  foregoing  article  or  articles  are  sold  in  the  American  market  in 
competition  with  foreign  manufactures  of  the  same  character. 
After  payment  of  freight  and  duty  the  foreign  article  is  sold  at  a 
lower  pnce  than  the  domestic.  As  appears  from  the  figures  next 
herein  given,  taken  from  the  official  statement  of  the  Androscoggin 
Pulp  Company,  its  average  selling  price  in  1907  was  $37.85  per  ton; 
whereas,  tne  usual  sellingprice  of  tne  foreign  article  in  that  year  was 
less  than  $35  per  ton.  The  duty,  therefore,  is  not  prohibitory,  and 
is  in  tact  no  more  than  enough,  if  it  is  enough,  to  equalize  the  cost  of 
labor  and  material  here  and  abroad.  This  is  due  to  the  cheapness  of 
both  the  foreign  wood  and  labor. 

The  importations  are  chiefly  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  Owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  both  labor  and  material  in  those  countries,  they 
can  now  undersell  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  the  American  market, 
but  without  sufficient  demand  for  or  profit  on  their  goods  to  make 
their  competition  serious.  But  if,  together  with  their  other  advan- 
tages, they  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  a  duty,  or  that  duty 
were  materially  reduced,  they  could  so  decidedly  undersell  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  as  to  drive  him  out  of  the  market.  With  foreign 
pulp  board  selling  at  $35  or  leas  per  ton,  the  removal  of  the  duty  of 
practicslly  $6  per  ton  would  bring  his  selling  price  down  to  practically 
$29;  as  against  a  cost  to  our  mills  of  nearly  $33.     The  addition  of  a 
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duty  of  S6  a  ton  necessitates  a  charge  of  substantiallj  $35  by  the 
importer,  which  is  S2  +  ,  or  6  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the 
domestic  article. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  foreign  article  can  be  sold  as 
cheap  as  or  cheaper  than  the  American  product  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, there  is  not  much  demand  for  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  very 
Uttle  of  it  is  imported. 

The  American  manufacturers  do  not  ask  an  increase  in  the  dutv 
to  more  nearly  represent  the  differences  in  conditions  here  and  abroad., 
but  are  willing  to  meet  foreign  competition  under  the  existing  sched- 
ule; which,  however,  clearly  should  not  be  reduced. 

PBOFTTS    BHAIX. 

The  above  profit  of  $58,709  shows  9  per  cent  upon  this  company's 
investment  of  $644,633"  as  returned  to  the  special  House  committee 
above  referred  to.  This  investment  is  actual  and  tangible,  and  does 
not  include  a  single  ounce  of  water. 

But  9  per  cent  is  only  realized  by  ignoring  depreciation  on  the  plant, 
which  is  as  actual  an  expense  as  coal  or  labor.  This  should  be  reck- 
oned on  at  least  $250,000  of  the  company's  investment,  and  at  the 
very  lowest  calculation  amounts  to  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per 
annum.  , 

Adding  to  the  torMoing  total  cash: 

CoaU  of  manulactura  and  sale $368,292.17 

Depreciation  of  5  per  cent  on  $250,000 12, 5O0. 00 

Given  a  total  coet  of 380,  7*2. 17 

Against  total  receipts  of 427, 001. 38 

Leaving  a  profit  of 46, 209.  21 

Or  7  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

If  depreciation  were  taken  at  10  per  cent  on  $250,000  (as  it  really 
ought  to  be),  the  profit  would  be  reauced  to  $33,709,  or  5  per  cent  on 
the  investment. 

These  figures  are  conclusive  of  the  proposition,  that,  with  the  pres- 
ent duty,  the  American  manufacturers  of  wood-pulp  board  are 
realizing  only  a  very  reasonable  return  upon  their  money. 

NO   EXPOETATIONS. 

There  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  export^tions  of  real  wood-pulp 
board.  But  small  quantities  of  mixed  Doards,  made  of  pulp  mixed 
with  waste  material  of  various  kinds,  are  exported  to  Canada.  But 
the  uses  for  this  mixed  board  are  entirely  different  from  those  for 
pure  wood-pulp  board. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

AnsBosooaoiN  Pulp  Compa»t, 
By  Everett  W.  Bubdbtt,  CouTtsd. 

"  This  has  since  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new  mill  at  a  cost  of  $325,000, 
lYiaUng  the  total  present  investment  nearly  $1,000,000, 
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EzHiBrr  A. 
Report  to  eongrtuicmal  eommUUe  of  the  Androtcoggin  PtUp  Company,  SO  Slate  ttrttt, 

Boston,  Mats. 
(1)  Capital  invested  December  31, 1907  (include  value  of  land,  buildinga, 
niachinery,  took,  and  implemente,  "bills  receivable,  unsettled 
ledger  accounts,  raw  matenals,  finished  products,  cash  and  other 
aundriea  on  hand,  and  stock  in  process  of  m&nufaaure) $644,633.80 

(2)  Timber  land  owned,  none. 
(3)  Salaried  employees  (total  amount  paid  in  salaxiee  during  the  year): 

Salaried  officereof  corporations 14,500.00 

Superintendents,  managen,  foremen,  clerks,  and  o^et  salaried 
employees 4,  S60. 00 

Total 18,860,00 

(4)  Average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  during  year  (do  not  in- 
clude ealftried  employees  reported  above),  146. 
Total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  ye*r 71, 989. 92 

(5)  Total  amount  paid  for  rent,  taxea,  insurance,  interest,  repairs,  adver- 

tieing,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses 25,630.61 

(6)  Cost  of  material  used  during  the  year  (include  freight  if  paid  by  the 

establishment  reporting): 

Wood  tor  pulp,  4,175  cords 26, 430. 6B 

Wood  fiber  purchased — 

Ground;  6,405.7  tons  (2,000  pounds) Ill,  620. 76 

Sulphite,  350.5  tons  (2,000  pounds) 6, 429. 70 

All  other  paper  waste 28,430.  23 

Fuel 34,532.77 

All  other  materials,  including  mill  supplies 12, 142.93 

Total  cost  of  all  materiale 218, 496. 17 

(7)  Total  value  of  all  producta  manufactured  during  the  year  (give  value 

or  price  f.  o.  b,  at  mill): 

Wood  pulp  1)oard,  1 1 ,  2S0  tons 393, 675. 51 

Toial  treii^ht  and  carlage  paid  for  delivery  of  above  product 21,164.32 

Total  selling  expenses  on  above  product  (including  salaries,  traveling 

expenses,  and  commissions  paid,  if  any) 12,161.66 

Total 427,001.38 

Pulp  and  fiber  manufactured  and  consumed  by  company  reporting,  tons.  3, 861 

(8)  Total  cost  of  manufacturing  product  tor  1907  (including  cost  of  materials,  labor, 
expense  of  administration,  and  selling  expenaeH.  If  company  has  computed  cost 
exclusiveof  anyorallof  theseilems,  a  memorandum  of  explanation  !<hould  be  attached.) 
Total  cost  of  manufacturing  product,  in  answer  to  inquiry  7. .  1334, 9G6. 70 

Freight  and  commission 33,325.87 

»368, 292. 57 

Per  cent  of  total  cost  represented  by  wages 21.5 

Per  cent  of  total  cost  represented  by  materials 65. 3 

Per  cent  of  total  cost  represented  by  all  other  expenses  of  production 13. 2 

Average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  paper  msnutaclured  (alt  kinds) 6.38 

(9)  Selling  price  of  paper  (give  prices  for  a  number  of  varieties  ot  paper  tor  each 
month  during  the  two  years. '  The  Kind  of  paper  should  be  stated  in  the  space  at  the 
top  of  the  blank  columns). 

(10)  Name,  location,  and  capacity  of  mills  covered  by  this  report: 
name,  Androeco^in  Pulp  Company. 

Location,  South  Windham,  Me. 
Yearly  capacity: 

Paper 12,000 

Pulp 6,000 

Number  ot  days  in  operation  during  1907 312 

Number  of  days  idle  since  April  ,1907 , f"  t  ^i  ao  R' 
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[Paragraplu  403,  500-604,  and  645] 

FBOF.    ALLUr   XASQUAn),    PRIKCKTOV    CTIVBBSITT,   THUES 
THERE  SHODID  BB  90  DtTTT  OV  BOOKS. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  February  28, 1909. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  M.  C, 

WashiTigton,  D.  0. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Having  heard  that  some  Americao  publisbeis  are 
desirous  not  only  of  reestablishing  the  duty  on  booKs  printed  in 
foreign  langu^es  but  also  of  levying  a  duty  on  all  boohs,  iDcluding 
those  imported  by  institutions  of  learning,  I  should  like,  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  books,  to  protest  against  this  form  of  class  protection  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  ot  the  people.  I  am  a  professor  in  an 
American  college  and  I  imagine  that  professors,  as  a  lai^,  self- 
sacrificing,  untierpaid  class,  require  protection  far  more  than  the 
usually  prosperous  class  of  American  pubiisheis.  An  American  pub- 
lisher once  offered  me  at  a  ^reat  reduction  (SfiOinsteadof  175),  a  French 
book  he  considered  indispensable  for  my  work.  As  I  had  just 
returned  from  Paris  with  a  copy  of  the  book  at  the  publisher's  price 
of  $20,  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  kindness  of  the  American 
publisher,  and  have  ever  since  endeavored  to  purchase  French  books 
m  France.  German  books  iu  Germany,  and  so  on. 

Not  only  professors  but  the  reading  public  of  all  classes  would 
be  greatly  benefited  if  the  present  duty  on  English  books  should  be 
removed;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  even  the  American 
publisher  himself  would  do  a  more  flourishing  business  if  the  reading 
public  could  secure  books  in  all  langu^es  at  the  lowest  practicabw 
cost. 

I  am  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  the  removal  ot  the  duty  on 
English  books   and  should  consider  the  reestablishment  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  books  as  a  retrograde  step  of  most  deplorable  character. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Allan  Mabquand, 
Professor  of  Art  and  Archxology  in  Princeton   University. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

IParagnph  403.] 

PBOF.    ALIAS   HABQUAITD,    PBnTCETOV    UVIVERSITT.    2EC0M- 
KENDS  TEE  DUTY-FREE  ADXISSIOV  OF  FEOTOORAPHS. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  February  S8, 1909. 
Hon.  Samuel  McCall,  M.  C, 

Waaldngton,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  If  it  be  practicable  to  put  photographs  upon  tba  free  list 
I  am  sure  that  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  people  at  laige- 

When  I  began  my  career  as  a  professor  of  the  History  of  Art  Ihad 
an  interestmg  experience  with  the  custom-house.     As  I  was  going 
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abroad  X  wished  to  bring  back  with  me  a  sufficient  number  of  photo- 
graphs to  serve  ae  the  basis  of  my  lectures  on  the  History  of  Art.  So  I 
wrote  to  the  collector  in  advance  that  I  could  not  import  cathedrals 
and  ancient  sculptures  or  pictures  in  great  quantities,  and  so  was 
dependent  on  photographs,  casts,  etc.,  as  my  implements  of  trade. 
He  replied  that  the  ^w  concerning Ihe  free  admission  of  implements 
of  trade  was  intended  to  apply  to  those  who  were  entering  tiie 
country  for  the  first  time,  and  was  not  intended  to  encourage  an 
American  citizen  to  go  abroad  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  dutiable 
articles,  even  though  ne  might  afterwards  use  them  in  his  profession. 

Now  that  the  American  publisher  is  obliged  by  the  copyright  Law 
to  have  his  book  illustrations  made  in  this  country,  and  the  American 
photographer  does  nothing  toward  furnishing  ub  with  photographs  of 
foreign  works  of  art  (except  the  cheap  reproductions  of  foreign  pho- 
tographs), is  anyone  protected  by  this  duty  on  photographs^  Is  it 
not  time  that  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller  should  have  some  con- 
sideration} 

Photographs  cost  so  little  and  do  so  much  toward  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  our  people  that  our  Government  might  well  afford  to 
place  them  on  the  free  list. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Allan  Marquand, 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Archtedogy 

in  Princeton  University. 


PAPER  NOVELTIES. 


B.  HIFELDEB  ft  CO.,  ITEW  TOBE  CITY,  THIVK  THAT  THE  FBES- 
£NT  DUTT  OS  PAPEB  HOVEITIES  IS  AHPIY  PKOTECTITE. 

97  Bleeckek  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  26,  1909. 
Cohhittee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  We  submit  that  the  American  manufacturers  have 
absolutely  no  ground  for  complaint  regarding  the  competition  of 
imported  paper  goods  in  bells,  etc.,  and  while  we  note  the  complaint 
of  the  particular  party  publbhed  in  tariff  hearings  under  date  of 
November  21,  we  submit  that  our  experience  as  regards  competition 
of  American-made  goods,  has  been  the  reverse  of  the  statements  made 
in  that  communication. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  a  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  all  he  could  produce  of  liis 
goods,  and  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  American  manufacturer  not 
being  in  a  position  to  produce  sufficient  quantities  that  there  has  been 
considerable  shipments  of  these  particular  lines  imported.  In  fact 
the  representative  of  the  manufacturer  in  Philadelphia  referred  to 
stated  to  one  of  our  firm  but  a  few  weeks  since  that  "this  year  we 
are  going  to  cut  you  out  entirely  in  the  sale  of  this  class  of  goods, 
for  our  prices  are  so  far  below  the  imported,  and  our  ability  to  minr 
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duce  has  been  increased  to  that  extent,  that  there  will  be  very  little 
of  the  imported  bells  and  paper  ^ods  sold  by  your  people." 

FMrther,  we  know  from  expenence  that  one  of  the  large  paper 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  has  been  making 
this  class  of  goods  and  selling  them  at  such  a  low  figure,  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  imported  goods,  that  wherever  their  samples 
were  shown  the  imported  goods  were  not  purchased ;  and  in  fact,  the 
salesman  from  that  concern  told  one  of  our  representatives  that  they 
had  virtually  stopped  making  their  shelf  paper  goods  to  a  lar^  ex- 
tent, as  they  found  that  they  had  such  a  good  thin^  in  the  line  of 
paper  bells,  which  they  were  enabled  to  get  out,  that  it  paid  them  ro 
much  better  than  the  other  line  referred  to. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  paper  novelty  manufacturer  referred  to 
should  make  the  statements  that  he  does,  and  we  believe  that  his 
experience  has  only  been  brought  out  by  his  inability  to  properly 
manufacture  his  goods  on  a  basis  at  which  his  competitive  American 
manufacturers  are  makii^  them. 

We  submit  that  this  class  of  goods  is  amply  protected  by  a  duty  of 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  the  sale  of  the  imported  lines  has  lieen 
materially  decreased  in  the  past  two  years  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  manufacturers  have  been  constantly  enlarging  their 
plants,  and  the  only  direct  advantage  accruing  to  the  importers  is  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  abroad  each  sea.son  get  out  a  line  of 
novelties  (for  their  design  ideas  seem  to  be  far  better  than  those 
produced  here),  so  that  ^r  the  current  season  these  particular  novel- 
ties find  a  ready  sale  here,  but  it  invariably  happens  that  the  following 
season  the  American  manufacturers  having  in  the  meantime  copied 
the  new  styles  gotten  out  by  the  factories  aoroad,  produce  these  then 
at  a  lower  price  and  with  the  consequent  result  tnat  their  sales  are 
materiallyincreased.and  the  respective  article,asr^ards  importation, 
is  materially  decreased  in  consequence. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  Illfeldbk  &  Co, 
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BUTTONS. 

[PuBgrapb  414.] 

BRIEF  STTBHITTED  BT  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  GOHXEBCE, 
OF  VEW  TORE  CITT.  OS  BEHALF  OF  THE  IXFOBTERS  OF 
FRENCH  KADE  BUTTONS. 

32  Broadwat, 
New  York  OUy,  Feiruary  «7, 1909. 

CoHHITTEE  OH  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  importers  of  French,  agate  huttons  ask  for  a 
reduction  of  duties,  as  the  present  ones  amount  to  the  enonnous 
rate  of  157  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  certain  articles.  For  instance, 
on  the  annexed  samples,  which  are  of  common  use,  there  is,  first, 
15 jper  cent  ad  valorem;  second,  one-twelfth  cent  per  line  per  eross. 

The  price  of  the  common  staple  shirt  button,  known  as  blanc 
lentille  D.  C.  N°.  8,"  which  we  will  take  as  an  example,  and  the 
diameter  of  which  is  17  lines,  is  0.90  franc  a  great  gross,  with  30 
per  cent  and  2  per  cent  off,  so  that  the  net  priee  is,  as  per  pric«  list: 


60  per  cent. . 


0.6174 
The  total  amount  of  the  duty  is  accordingly: 

FiiBt,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  vis,  0.15X0.617 0.  M 

Second  (Uking  the  dollar  U>  be  worth  5.18),  170X.0518 88 

.87 
which,  as  stated  above,  amounts  to  the  euormoiis  rate  of  167  per 
cent  oif  the  net  value. 

The  importers  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  ask  also  for  a  reduction 
of  thB  present  duties  and  for  a  return  to  the  old  ones,  v^bich  do  not 
include  any  additional  duty  per  line,  as  the  actual  duties  on  said 
article  are  absolutely  prohibitive. 

The  importers  of  agate  buttons  also  request  from  your  honorable 
body  the  suppression  of  the  duty  per  line. 

Believing  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  impose 
prohibitive  duties  on  any  article  which  would  deprive  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  muchnieeded  revenue,  we  trust  that  you  will  take  this  mat- 
ter into  consideration  and  give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  importers. 
We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

The  Fbenoh  Chahbes  of  Commbboe  or  New  Yobk, 
Henbx  E.  Qoubd,  President. 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

[Paragrapb  416.] 

THE  WEST  viBannA  nimio  association  psotests  agahtst 
Airr  AEDUCTioir  nr  the  dtjtt  oh  coal. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  16, 1909. 

CoMMITTEB   ON  WaTS   AND  MeaNS, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Gbntlehen:  The   undersigned,   a  committee  appointed   bj   and 

representing  the  West  Vir^nia  Mining  Association,  an  organization 

embracing  practically  all  the  coal  producers  of  West  Vinpuia  and  all 

the  coal  fields  of  said  State,  respectfully  shows  that  said  association 


(I)  respectfully  protests  against  anv  decrease  in  the  present  duty  upon 
bituminous  coal  imported  into  tnis  country;  (2)  respectfully  asks 
that  the  duty  on  culm  or  slack  be  increased  from  the  present  rate  of 


15  cents  per  ton  to  the  same  rate  as  upjn  other  forms  of  coal;  (3) 
suggests  that  if  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  make  any  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  coal  it  should  only  be  made  upon  condition  that  Canada  will 
simdarlj  reduce  its  duty  on  coal, 

STATEMENT. 

This  question  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  coal 
producers  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  but  to  the  whole  State. 

Coal  is  by  far  the  most  important  industry  of  West  Virginia.  It 
employs  in  normal  times  at  least  60,000  men,  and  its  output  of  coal 
for  the  calendar  year  1907  was  in  round  numbers  48,000,000  tons  of 
2,000  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  men  actually  employed  in  pro- 
ducing coal,  coal  is  the  principal  freight  of  the  railroads  of  the  State, 
its  wholesale  mercantile  houses  have  Duilt  up  their  business  upon  the 
trade  of  the  coal  companies,  a  large  part  of  such  manufactures  as  the 
State  has  are  devoted  to  supplying  tne.coal  trade,  the  farmers  of  the 
State  find  at  the  coal  mines  a  market  for  their  crops  and  farm  products 
of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  alone  the  60,000 
workers  and  the  quarter  of  a  million  women  and  children  dep^dent 
on  them,  but  also  practically  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
State  is  directly  or  mdirectly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  eoal 
industry,  and  derives  some  part  of  his  or  her  sustenance  therefrom. 

The  situation  of  West  Vii^inia  in  the  coal  trade  is  peculiar.  The 
other  principal  coal-producing  States,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  are  older  States,  much  more  populous,  thickly  settled, 
and  highly  developed,  with  lai^e  cities  ana  great  manulfactuTing 
interests,  so  that  the  mines  of  each  have  with'n  its  own  borders  a 
large  and  in  many  cases  an  ample  market  which  they  can  protect 
and  hold  under  all  circumstances.  And  each  of  these  States  con- 
sumes within  its  own  borders,  treating  as  consumed  coal  which  is 
shipped  by  water  from  tidewater  or  lake  ports  in  any  such  State,  90 
per  cent  or  thereabouts  of  the  coal  produced  therein. 

West  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  haa  comparatively  few  manu- 
factures as  compared  with  the  other  States  named,  or  aa  compared 
with  its  output  of  coal,  and  actually  consumes  within  its  own  borders 
not  exceeding  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  coal  which  it  produces.  Tlie 
rest  goes  to  market  in  tne  Middle  States,  the  nearer  Northwest,  Vii^ 
^inia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New  E^land.  It  has,  of  courae,  no  trade 
m  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  or  the  farther  South,  practically  none 
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in  Eentucl^j  and  comparatively  little  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
The  market  m  the  West,  Northwest,  and  Carolinas  is  limited  by  the 
length  of  haul  and  competition  with  coals  more  favorably  situated, 
and  all  its  markets  have  been  gained  and  must  be  held  in  the  face  of 
the  aeverest  competition.  All  of  West  Virginia's  coal  going  to 
market  passes  through  or  by  directly  competitive  coal  fields  having 
a  shorter  haul  to  reach  the  common  markets,  except  the  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  coal  sent  east  to  tide  water.  The  coal  is  sold  under 
competition  in  the  West  with  the  coals  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indians,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky;  in  the  east  inland  with  the  coals  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vii^inia,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama;  and  in 
New  England  with  the  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cape  Breton 
(Canada)  coals.  The  New  England  competition  deserves  to  be 
called  fierce.  West  Viiginia,  Maryland,  and  Nova  Scotia  coals  enter- 
ing by  water,  and  Pennsylvania  coals  entering  both  by  water  and  by 
all-rail  routes.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  there  is  in  the  New  Knj^land  and 
all  other  markets  the  keenest  competition,  not  only  among  the  ship- 
pffl3  of  the  different  railroads  and  States,  but  between  the  different 
shippers  and  sales  coniponies,  representing  shippers,  on  the  same 
road  and  in  the  same  State.  The  result  of  this  competition  in  all 
markets  mentioned  has  been  that  the  price  of  coal  has  been  driven 
to  a  point  where  at  the  present  time  profit  is  in  all  cases  practically, 
and  m  some  absolutely,  a  negligible  quantity.  As  will  be  seen  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker,  statistician  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  for  the  year  1907,  the  average  returns  to  the 
mine  for  West  Vii^nia  coal  were  99.27  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds: 
and  the  returns  to  the  mines  for  the  calendar  year  1908  \vill  be  still 
less  per  ton.  The  New  England  trade  is  a  most  important  one  to 
West  Virginia,  and  its  importance  will  be  better  perceived  when 
we  call  attention  later  to  what  we  believe  would  be  the  consequences 
of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  coal. 

The  coal  trade  of  West  Vii^inia  has  been  built  up  against  great  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way  of  transportation  facilities  and  competition  in  the 
markets,  and  while  the  operators  have  of  course  taken  their  chances 
on  a  revision  of  the  tariff  injuriously  affecting,  perhaps  destroying, 
their  investments,  the  fact  remains  that  the  business  has  been  created 
and  grown  under  substantially  the  present  conditions  as  to  tariff  and 
on  the  faith  that  things  would  continue  substantially  as  they  are. 

The  business  has  virtually  made  the  State  of  West  Virginia  what  it 
is  to-day.  It  has  directly  and  indirectly  placed  on  the  tax  books  of 
the  State  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  values  which  appear  there 
to-day.  To  it  West  Vii^nia  owes  three-fourths  of  her  railway  mile- 
age and  upon  it  these  railways  largely  depend. 

The  West  Virginia  miners  receive  excellent  wages,  and  under  normal 
conditions  the  annual  income  of  an  industrious  miner  probably 
exceeds  the  average  annual  income  of  any  other  skilled  manual 
laborer.  Schedule  A,  appended  to  this  brief,  shows  the  rate  of  wages 
in  several  districts,  and  some  examples  taken  at  random  of  miners 
earnings,  and  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  West  Virginia  railroads  have  been  compelled,  by  reason  of  the 
distance  of  the  West  Virginia  coals  from  their  markets  and  the  keen 
competition,  to  haul  coal  very  cheaply.  Schedule  B,  hereto  appended, 
shows  the  railway  freight  rates  to  some  of  the  principal  snipping 
points  of  the  various  roads  and  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile. 
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The  profits  of  the  operator  in  West  Virginia  have  been  on  the  whole 
very  much  less  than  those  of  operators  mining  coals  more  favorably 
situated,  even  thougli  inferior  in  quality.  We  agree  with  other  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  before  the  committee,  that  from  15  to  25  cents 
per  ton  is  only  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  coal  operator  to  compensate 
for  his  investment  and  risE,  But  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
mine  in  West  Virginia  has  averaged  as  much  as  20  cents  per  ton  profit 
for  any  ten-year  period,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  average  profit  of  all 
the  mmes  of  the  State  tor  the  past  ten  years  has  not  been  as  much  as 
10  cents  per  ton. 

ARODUENT. 

We  assume  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  coal  duty  except  under 
reciprocal  ^reements  and  do  not  propose  to  take  any  time  for  such 
discussion. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  exact  information  as  to  the  rates  of 
wages  and  total  cost  of  production  of  Canadian  coals,  but  from  the 
best  information  obtainable  we  believe  that  the  wages  paid  in  the 
mines  of  Cape  Breton,  with  the  competition  from  wnich  West  Vir- 
^nia  is  principally  concerned,  are  substantially  less  than  the  wages 
m  West  Virginia,  and  that  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  is  less. 
Nevertheless,  in  frankness,  we  must  say  that  we  believe  that  tlie 

firesent  duty  on  coal  (other  than  culm)  considerably  exceeds  the  dif- 
erence  in  wages  plus  a  reasonable  profit  per  ton  to  the  operator;  still 
we  believe  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  assigned  that  the  tariff  should 
be  retained  on  coal  other  than  slack  or  culm  and  the  tariff  on  slack 
or  culm  increased  to  the  same  amount,  viz,  67  cents  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

OULM. 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  slack  or 
culm  was  inserted  in  the  existing  tariff  law  and  previous  laws,  it 
was  on  the  theory  in  the  legislative  mind  {though  not  in  the  mind  of 
the  interests  urging  the  action)  that  the  article  referred  to  was 
an  inferior  product.  As  a  matter  of  fact  "culm"  is  a  misnomeras 
applied  to  bituminoua  coal,  the  word  being  properly  used  for  the 
waste  of  anthracite  mining  composed  of  fine  coal,  slate,  and  other 
dirt,  useless  as  culm,  but  from  which,  when  it  pays  to  do  it,  the  coal 
can  be  partially  recovered  by  washing. 

Bituminous  'slack,"  on  the  other  hand,  is,  when  the  seam  of  coal 
from  which  it  is  produced  is  clean,  pure  coal,  but  finely  divided.  For 
coke  and  gas  making,  furnaces  usmg  mechanical  stokers,  smithing, 
etc.,  it  is  more  desirable  than  run-of-mine  coal,  which  for  these  pur- 
poses would  in  many  instances  have  to  be  crushed. 

Most  of  the  Cape  Breton  coal,  if  not  all,  which  now  comes  into  this 
country,  comes  as  "culm,"  and  is  used  in  by-product  ovens  making 
coke  and  gas,  or  in  furnaces  where  finely  divided  ooai  is  required^ 
and  it  is  asserted  that  the  mining  companies  intentionally  produce 
this  "culm"  either  by  unnecessary  rough  handUi^  or  by  mechanical 
crushing. 

At  any  rate  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  evaded,  and  there  is  no  reason 
or  justice  in  a  tarin  difference  between  bituminous  run  of  mine  and 
slack  coaL 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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As  we  xmderst&ad  it,  the  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  reciprocal 
free  coal  with  Canada  by  the  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
who  have  petitioned  the  committee,  are: 

(1)  That  if  Canada,  removes  her  tariff  on  coal,  the  coal  trade'  in 
the  region  extending  from  central  Ontario  to  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
which  is  now  held  oy  American  coal,  will  he  stimulated  and  the 
coimtry  developed,  and  industries  created  which  will  consume  more 
coal. 

(2)  That  the  market  for  American  coal  may  be  extended  to  the 
eastward,  perhaps  to  include  Montreal.  Western  extension  can 
hardly  be  hoped  for  owing  to  the  high  quality  and  the  energetic  and 
increasing  development  of  the  Canadian  Kocky  Mountain  coab  at 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  and  elsewhere. 

To  these  reasons  may  be  added: 

(3)  The  demand  of  certain  New  England  industries  for  free  coal 
in  order  to  give  New  England  consumers  cheaper  fuel. 

CANADIAN    COALS. 

The  committee  ia  undoubtedly  informed  that  the  Canadian  cof^ls 
are  found  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  in 
tJie  eastern  part  of  the  countiy,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
OD  the  Pacific  slope  and  Pacific  coast  in  the  West.  That  these  coals 
supply  almost  exclusively  and  control,  respectively,  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  Canada,  That  Central  Canada,  say  from  Central 
Ontario  weat  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  always  been  a  market 
for  American  coal  owing  to  the  transportation  advantages  which 
the  American  coals  have,  going  in  by  comparatively  short  railroad 
hauls  and  with  water  transportation  to  a  large  extent  over  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  American  coals  which  supply  this  market  are 
principally  coals  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Ohio.  Some 
coal  from  northern  West  Virginia  abo  goes  into  these  markets  and 
would  share  the  benefits  which  the  western  Pennsylvania  operators 
expect  to  realize  from  reciprocal  free  coal.  These  W^est  Virginia 
operators,  however,  would  be  injured,  as  we  believe  the  operators 
oi  western  Pennsylvania  would  almost  equally  be  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  their  trade  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  desire  to  have  the 
tariff  left  as  it  is,  beUeving  that  any  advantages  gained  in  Canada 
would  be  offset  or  more  than  offset  by  losses  in  home  markets. 

ANSWER  TO  FREE  COAL  ARGUMENTS. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  arguments  for  free  coal  above  mentioned 
are  sufficiently  answered  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  not  pretended  that  reciprocal  free  coal  with  Canada  is 
needed  in  order  to  enable  the  American  operatora  to  hold  any  trade 
already  gained  or  to  hold  the  natural  increase  of  business  in  the  ter- 
ritory which  they  have  always  controlled.  This  Cana<lian  market 
is  one  which  American  coals  have  always  had,  and  will  always  have, 
provided  the  Canadian  tariff  on  coal  is  not  increased.  Nor  is  it 
pretended  that  the  operators  enjoying  this  market  are  entitled  to  or 
would  receive  any  greater  profit.i  than  they  are  now  receiving  on  their 
coal,  or  that  any  part  of  the  duty  if  removed  by  Canada  will  be  kept 
by  them  as  an  increase  in  the  price  uf  their  coal.    On  the  coi^trary,  it  is 
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frankly  &vowed  that  it  will  go  to  the  consumer  to  stimulate  trade 
and  the  development  of  competing  industriee  on  the  Canadian  ^ide 
of  the  line;  to  pive  the  Canadian  railroads,  which  are  the  principal 
consumers  of  the  coal  shipped  into  Central  Canada,  the  advaDta<re 
in  competition  with  our  American  railways  of  a  reduction  of  OU 
cents  per  ton  in  their  fuel  bills, 

(2)  It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  it  could  be  done  without  radical 
disturbance  and  great  loss  of  trade  in  this  country  to  extend  the  limit 
of  the  Canadian  territory  controlled  by  American  coal,  but  for  reasons 
which  we  will  point  out  we  believe  that  any  dollar  gained  by  American 
interests  in  this  method  will  be  offset  by  several  dollars  loss  elsewhere. 

(3)  To  the  plea  that  New  England  consumers  demand  cheaper  bitu- 
minous coal,  we  think  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  say  that,  as  hereinafter 
pointed  out,  the  saving  in  cost  to  them  would  be  very  slight,  and  that 
those  who  would  profit  by  the  slightly  cheaper  fuel  would  be  not  the 
small  consumers — the  citizens  in  general — Haut  sundry  cotton  miUs, 
paper  mills,  shoe  manufacturers,  and  others  whose  products  are  pro- 
tected by  a  tariff,  which  we  believe  almost  without  exception  they  are 
unwilling  to  have  reduced,  and  a  few  railroads,  among  the  oldest  and 
most  prosperous  in  this  country,  and  which  do  not,  apparent lv,iud^ng 
from  their  present  prosperity,  need  the  saving  that  would  be  mus 
effected  in  tlieir  operating  expense. 

And  we  c«Il  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  New  England  mills, 
manufacturers,  and  railroads  started  and  have  built  up  and  grown,  as 
has  the  coal  industry  of  West  Virginia,  under  present  circumstances 
and  doubtless  in  the  faith  that  the  existing  order  of  things  would  con- 
tinue. While  ciieaper  fuel  would  be  doubtless  a  desired  means  to  a 
slight  increase  in  their  dividends,  it  is  something  on  which  they  have 
n*>t  counted  in  embarking  in  business  and  is  not  the  serious  matter 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  to  West  Virginia. 

Turn  now  from  the  alleged  benefits  to  the  coal  industir  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  Ohio  from  the  removal  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  on  coals  in  exchange  for  the  removal  of  the  American  tariff  to 
the  consequences  to  the  coal  trade  in  New  England  and  elsewhere. 
The  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  throw  open  the  markets  of  New 
England  and  of  that  part  of  the  northern  United  States  lying  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  west  thereof  and  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Canadian  coals. 

The  committee  has  had  clearly  presented  to  it  the  case  of  the 
American  coal  operators  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  coimtrj-, 
and  we  have  nolliing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  the  coal  industries  of  North  Dakota, 
Mcmtana,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  *  It  ia  to  the  consequences  in 
the  Norllieast — in  New  England — tliat  we  wish  to  call  the  com- 
mittee's attention. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Company,  shipping  Cape  Breton  coal,  con- 
tmlling  two-tliiids  or  more  of  the  coal  produced  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  company  shipping  all  or  nearly  all  the  coal  which  now  conies 
into  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  United  States  from  Canada,  without  a 
tariff  can  land  its  ci>als  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  ports 
at  prices  such  as  to  render  competition  by  American  coals  at  tho^ie 
ports  and  for  vatvinc  distances  mland  an  absolute  impossibility. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Company  has  in  some  of  its  fiLnaucing  literature 
stated  that  its  coal  could  be  put  on  board  vessels  at  Ixiuisburg  or 
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Sydney  for  $1  per  ton;  and  the  company  has  clainied  that  it  was  pro- 
ducing its  coal  at  70  cents  per  ton  at  the  pit  mouth,  and  expected  by 
improvements  to  reduce  the  cost  by  15  or  20  cents  a  ton.  All  its 
mines  are  situated  at  or  in  close  proximity  to  water  terminals  and  have 
no  railway  haul  exceeding  20  miles,  ancf  the  railway  is  owned  by  the 
coal  company.  Twenty-five  cents  will  amply  cover  the  average  cost 
of  {-etting  the  coal  from  the  pit  mouth  to  the  vessel.  Calling  the  cost 
on  board  vessel  Jl  per  ton  and  adding  to  that  sum  50  cents  per  ton  to 
cover  any  inaccuracies  in  the  estimation  of  costs,  selling  commission, 
or  expense,  snd  a  generous  profit,  the  coal  on  board  vessel  at  loading 
ports  stands  at  $1.50.  The  distance  to  Boston  is  about  the  same  as 
from  the  terminals  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Norfolk  and  Western, 
ami  Virginian  railways  on  Hampton  Roads,  and  less  than  the  distance 
from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  terminals  on  the 
upper  Chesapeake  Bay.  To  Maine  ports  the  distance  from  Cape 
Breton  is  less  and  to  Sound  ports  sul^tantially  the  same  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Hampton  Koads  terminals.  But  while  some  of  the 
Cape  Breton  coal  comes  in  in  American-owned  vessels,  much  of  it 
comes  in  foreign-owned  vessels  paying  cheaper  wages  to  their  officers 
and  seamen  and  able  to  cany  coal  at  a  less  freight  rate.  Assume  a 
ve-ssel  freight  rate  from  Cape  Breton  the  same  aa  from  Hampton  Roads 
ports — it  will  certainly  not  be  greater — say  75  cents.  On  this  basis 
the  Cape  Breton  coal  alongside  the  dock  in  Boston  costs  $2.25.  This 
is  a  maximum  figure.  The  actual  cost  per  ton,  including- all  items 
mentioned,  "alongside"  in  Boston  is  probably  between  $2-and  $2.25 
on  a  vessel  rate  of  75  cents.  The  ton  referred  to  is  a  ffrosa  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  which  is  the  unit  in  all  tide-water  shipments: 

The  West  Viipnia  coals  going  to  New  England  include  the  highest 
grade  and  most  expensively  mined  coals  in  the  State.  These  will 
.  cost  on  the  average  at  the  pit  mouth  about  $1  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
Add  to  tliis  25  cents  per  ton  to  cover  sales  cost  or  commission  (the 
New  England  sales  commission  is  ordinarily  11  cents)  and  a  reason- 
able profit  and  the  coal  at  the  pit  mouth  stands  at  $1.25  per  ton. 
The  railroad  freight  on  tide-water  shipments  from  the  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  fields  to  the  Hampton  Roads  terminals  is  $1.40  per 
ton,  making  the  coal  stand  on  board  ves.sel  at  loading  port  $2.65. 
Adding  the  same  vessel  freight  assumed  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia 
coal— 75  cents — and  we  have  the  co-ift  of  a  ton  of  coal  alongside  in 
Boston  from  the  New  River  or  Pocahontas  fields,  $3.40,  a  diff'erence 
in  favor  of  the  Cape  Breton  coal  of  $1.15.  The  northern  West  Vit^ 
ginia  coals  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  roads 
represent,  practically,  the  same  cost  "alongside"  in  Boston,  slight 
differences  in  mining  cost,  railroad  freights,  and  vessel  rates  sub- 
stantially balancing  each  other.  The  West  Virginia  coals  are  of  supe- 
rior quality  to  the  Cape  Breton  coals  and  worth  more,  but  not  enough 
to  permit  them  to  hold  the  market  with  anything  like  this  difference 
in  cost.  The  Pennsylvania  coals  going  to  New  England  by  water  can 
pterhaps  be  landed  there  a  little  more  cheaply  than  the  West  Virginia 
coals,  but  not  at  a  figure  to  enable  them  to  hold  any  part  of  the  mar- 
ket against  the  Cape  Breton  coal. 

The  result  would  be  that  the  water  shipments  of  American  coals 
into  New  England  would  cease,  and,  as  West  Virginia  can  reach  New 
E^land  only  by  water,  the  whole  New  England  trade  would  be  lost  to 
it.    The  coals  from  Pennsylvania  going  into  New  England  by  the  alV 
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rail  route  would  have  their  market  somewhat  l&ssened  by  the  Cape 
Breton  coals,  which,  with  a  total  traosportatioD  cbarge  of  at  most  SI 
per  ton  to  New  England  ports,  could  go  farther  inland  by  rail  than  can 
the  Weat  Virginia  and  otner  coals  now  reaching  these  ports  by  water. 

The  western  Pernisylvania  coal  producers,  in  theu-  argument  of 
January  1,  1909,  call  attention  to  the  fact  when  the  duty  on  coal 
was  remitted  for  the  year  1903,  the  total  imports  of  Nova  Scotian 
(Cape  Breton)  coal  «ere  only  908,832  tons  for  the  year  as  against 
751,382  tons  for  1902  and  590,086  tons  for  the  year  1901.  This 
argument  is  fallacious.  The  committee,  of  course,  know  that  tlie 
production  of  a  mine  or  group  of  mines  can  not  be  immediately 
mcreasod.  To  increase  the  production  of  a  given  coal  district,  either 
new  mines  must  be  developed  or  old  mines  must  be  extended  and 
their  capacity  increased.  Either  process  means  the  driving  of 
"entries  and  turning  new  "rooms,"  the  employment  of  additional 
workmen,  the  building  of  and  installation  of  additional  machinerv, 
improvements,  and  dwelling  houses,  all  of  which  takes  time.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  although  the  years  1902  and  1903  w  ere  charac- 
terized m  Canada,  as  in  this  country,  by  a  shortage  of  coal  and  a 
keen  demand  and  high  prices  therefor,  the  Nova  Scotian  coals  in- 
creased their  importations  in  1902  over  160,000  tons^-over  25  per 
cent — over  that  for  1901  and  in  1903  over  378,000  tons— nearly 
65  per  cent — over  that  for  1901,  and  this  when  they  knew  that  the 
increased  market  on  this  side  of  the  line  was  but  a  temporary  matter. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  destruction  of  the  New  England  marttet 
for  West  Virginia  coal  and  other  American  coals  shipped  there  by 
water  would  be  a  matter  of  immediate  occurrence,  but  the  supply  of 
Cape  Breton  coal  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  with  the  increased 
market  lying  open  to  them  with  an  advantage  of  at  least  SI. 15  in 
cost  alongside  in  New  England  ports,  the  development  of  the  Cape 
Breton  coal  would  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  a  very  few  years  at  most  until  the  New  England 
markets  were  taken  from  our  coals,  except  the  all-rail  coals,  and  their 
market  substantially  decreased.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
if  the  operators  demanding  the  reciprocal  abolition  of  the  tariff  on 
coal  should  succeed  in  extending  their  markets  eastward,  the  coal 
thus  displaced  would  be  Nova  Scotian  or  Cape  Breton  coal  and 
would  immediately  seek  the  new  market  in  New  England. 

The  West  Virginia  coals  thus  displaced  would  be  thrown  back  to 
the  only  market,  if  any,  left  open  for  them,  viz:  Into  the  Central 
West,  where  they  would  meet  not  only  the  competition  of  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  which  that  market  has  been  accustomed  to  take,  but 
also  the  competition  of  the  other  tide-water  coals  displaced  in  the 
New  England  market  and  the  competition  produced  by  the  coals 
from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States  displaced  by  the 
coals   from  northwest   Canada.     Only   a  very  small   amount   of  a 

Eroduct  necpssaiy  to  supply  a  market  suffices  to  break  prices  and  a 
reak  in  prices  means  mevitably  among  other  things  the  lowering  • 
of  wages,  so  that  the  probable  result  of  the  displacement  of  the  West 
Virginia  and  other  coals  entering  New  England  by  water  by  the 
Cape  Breton  coal  would  be  the  lowering  of  wages  not  only  in  West 
Virginia,  but  throughout  the  mining  regions  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  \V'est  Virginia  and  other  American  coals 
entering  New  iingland  by  water  could  be  put  alongside  cheaper  than 
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they  are  and  that  the  market  might  be  held.  But  it  is  estimated 
that  to  permit  comjietition  with  the  Nova  Scotian  coala  the  West 
Vireinia  coals  woula  have  to  ?o  in  at  a  price  of  12,50  to  J2.75 — say 
$1  tor  the  coal,  including  selling  commission  or  sales  expense,  $1 
to  $1.25  for  railroad  freight,  and  50  cents  for  water  freight.  These 
are  impracticable  and  imposBible  fibres.  Coal  can  not  be  produced 
on  the  average  in  the  West  Virginia  mines  now  enjoying  the  New 
England  market  at  the  price  of  jl,  including  selling  cost  or  commis- 
sion, without  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  wages  and  other 
mining  expense.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  vessels  could  be  in- 
duced to  accept  as  low  a  rate  as  50  cents.  It  would  pay  them  better 
to  turn  to  the  transportation  of  the  Cape  Breton  coals.  And  an 
inspection  of  Schedule  B  showing  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  earned 
by  the  railroads  hauling  the  coat  will  show  that  they  can  not 
he  justly  asked  to  reduce  their  rates  to  the  point  which  would  be 
necessary. 

The  foreign  coal  is  not  needed  to  give  additional  competition  in 
New  England.  The  competition  there  between  the  various  American 
coals  is  as  keen  as  possible  already.  And  its  introduction  free  of 
duty  while  meaning  shghtly  cheaper  coal  to  a  part  of  New  England 
would  decrease  competition  by  substituting  in  the  market  for  water 
coal  a  few  Canadian  companies — perhaps  only  one — in  place  of  the 
many  American  ones  now  supplying  it.  The  prices  of  the  American 
coals  now  supplying  the  New  England  market  can  not  be  materially 
reduced.  The  Dominion  Coal  Company  with  its  practical  monopoly 
could  fix  the  price  of  the  Cape  Breton  coal  at  a  figure  just  low  enough 
to  gain  and  hold  the  market  for  it.  That  would  be  a  price  which  com- 
pared with  the  American  coal  prices  would  represent  the  difference, 
or  a  little  more  than  the  difference,  in  heat  production.  That  is,  the 
New  England  consumer  while  paying  less  per  ton  for  his  coal  would 
get  only  a  very  slight  reduction  in  his  operating  expense,  if  any. 
The  net  result  would  be  that  the  Canadian  monopoly  would  enor- 
mously increase  its  output  and  its  profit,  getting  probably  from  5  to  10 
times  the  profit  per  ton  that  the  American  producers  now  realize. 

Among  the  other  industries,  in  addition  to  the  coal  business,  which 
would  be  most  injuriously  affected  by  such  radical  changes'  in  trade 
conditions  as  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  create,  would  be  the 
railroads.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Western  Maryland,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  and  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads  have  prepared  them- 
selves for  handling  large  quantities  of  tide-water  coal  with  expensive 
terminals,  yards,  and  other  facilities  along  the  line,  designed  to  handle 
the  heavy  eastbound  trafiic,  and  cars  suited  for  tide-water  business 
and  unsuited  for  inland  business.  And  the  Virginian  Kailwny  is 
Just  completing  a  railroad  of  450  miles,  probably  the  most  expensively 
constructed  new  railroad  in  the  countiy,  with  new  terminals  and 
equipment  especially  designed  for  handhng  large  quantities  of  tide- 
water coal.  This  radical  change  in  trade  conditions  would  make 
useless  or  comparatively  useless  the  costly  tide-water  terminals,  tlie 
large  expenditures  for  handling  eastbound  business,  the  cars  suited 
for  the  tide-water  business  and  unsuited  for  the  inland  businesH;  and 
each  of  the  railroads  mentioned,  except  the  Virginian  and  Western 
Maryland,  in  hauling  its  coal  westward  instead  of  eastward  would 
eulratitute  for  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  a  short  haul  for  a 
long  haul,  having  to  give  its  coal  to  connecting  lines  at  much  closer 
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distances  to  the  mine  than  the  tide-water  terminals,  thus  greatly 
decreasing;  revenue  therefrom.  As  to  the  Virginian  and  We8t«ni 
Marylitnd  roads,  they  are  at  present  one-ended  roads,  able  to  handle 
effectively  only  ea.stem  business,  and  having  no  connection  with  the 
western  markets  except  over  the  other  lines  mentioned,  with  which 
they  are  competitors. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  in  justice  to  the  interests  affected, 
operators  and  miners,  railway  companies  and  employees,  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  coal  except  to  place  so^&lled 
"culm"  or  slack  on  an  equality  with  the  other  sizee. 
Henby  G.  Davis, 
A.  B.  Fleming,     ' 
W.  N.  Page, 
Saul.  Dixon, 
G.  H.  Caferton, 
W.  D.  Ord, 
E.  Kellt  Rothstein, 
E,  W.  Knight,  Chairman, 
Neil  Robinson,  Secretary, 
Committee  representing  the  West  Virginia 
Mining  Association,  composed  of  the  following  companies. 

Exhibit  A. 


American  <'i)al  CompaDy,  McComBB,  W.  Va. 

Ashland  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Ashland,  W.  Va. 

Algoma  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Algoraa,  W.  Va. 

Ahrams  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Oakmount,  W.  Va. 

Atlae-Pocahonuu)  Coal  Company,  Antler,  W.  Va. 

Arlington  Coal  and  ('oke  Companv,  McDowell,  W.  Vft. 

Alaska  Goal  and  Coke  Company,  Clarcmonl,  W.  Va. 

Ballingcr  Coal  Company,  huttalibuig,  W.  Va. 

Big  Sandy  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Mary  town,  W.  Va. 

Boltom  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Vivian,  W.  Va. 

Buffalo  Creek  Cumberland  Coal  Com^NUiy,  Ilayard,  W.  Va. 

Boomer  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Boomer,  W.  Va. 

Boolh-Howen  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Freeman,  W.  Va. 

Buffalo  CollierieB  Company,  Chattaroy,  W.  Va. 

Buckeye  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Freeman,  W.  Va. 

Bccchwood  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Clareraont,  W.  Va. 

Beury  Brothers  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Beury,  W.  Va. 

Blue  Creek  Coal  and  Lumber  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Big  Bend  Coal  Company,  Charleaton,  w.  Va. 

Branchland  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Branchland,  W.  Va. 

Blue  Jay  Lumber  Company,  Blue  Jav,  W.  Va. 

Buchaiinon,  R.  W,,  Coal  Company,  Unioclown,  Pa. 

C^bin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Campbells  ('reek  Coal  Company,  Dana,  W.  Va. 

Carbon  Coal  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Columbus  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Century  Coal  Company,  Century,  W.  Va. 

Crozer  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Elkhorn,  W.  Va. 

Croft  4  Evans,  Anated,  W.  Va. 

Crystal  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Godfrey,  W.  Va. 

Cirrus  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Cirrus,  W.  Va. 

Cora  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Coai burg- Kanawha  Coal  Company,  Coalburg,  W.  Va. 

Coalbure  Colliery  Comjwiny,  Ronda,  W.  Va. 

Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Ciarkfburg,  W.  Va. 

Davis  Colliery  Company,  Elkins,  \V.  Va.  -, 

Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Thomas,  W.  Va,  ii— db  CjOOQIc 
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Doriee  Coal  Mining  Company,  Dorfoe,  W.  Va. 

DieU  Colliery  Company,  Wyndal,  W.  Va. 

Dry  Branch  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Dry  Branch,  W.  Va. 

Draper  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Elkma  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Murgantown,  W.  Va. 

Ephraim  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Tbayer.W.  Va. 

Empire  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Ijuidgiaff,  W.  Va. 

Elkhoni  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Maybeury,  W.  Va. 

Elk  Ridge  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Kyle,  W.  Va. 

Eureka  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Eckman,  W.  Va. 

Ethel  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Elk  River  Coal  and  Lumber  Company,  Clay  Court  Houee,  W.  Va. 

Elk  Lick  Coal  Company,  Eichwood,  W.  Va. 

Fairmont  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fainnont,  W.  Va. 

Falling  Rock  Cannel  Coal  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Federal  Coal  and  Coke  Company  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Fairmont  and  Baltimore  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  AdamaUm,  W.  Va. 

Fort  Defiance  Coal  Company,  Gauley  Bridge,  W.  Va. 

Gauley  Mounl&in  Coal  Company,  Ansted,  W.  Va. 

Gilliam  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Gilliam,  W.  Va. 

Greenbrier  Coaland  Coke  Company,  McDowell,  W.  Va, 

Greenwood  Coal  Company,  Lawlon,  W.  Va. 

Gay  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Gleudale  Colliery  Company,  Lawton,  W.  Va, 

Hutchison  Fuel  and  Supply  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Hemlock  Hollow  C-csl  and  Coke  Compaii}',  Lawton,  W.  Va. 

Houston  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Elkhorn,  W.  Va. 

Hiawatha  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Hiawatha,  W.  Va. 

Howard  Colliery  Company,  Chattaroy,  W,  Va. 


Imperial  Colliery  Company,  Bumweil,  W.  Va. 
Indian  Ridge  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Wc^"-  ' 
Johnson,  W.  R.,  &  Co.,  Creecent,  W.  Va. 


JohDBon,  W,  R.,  Crescent,  W.  Va. 

3.  B.  B.  Colliery  Company,  ,Twin  Branch,  W.  V«. 

Jed  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Jed^  W.  Va, 

Kanawha  Gas  Coal  Company,  Smithere,  W.  Va. 

King  Coal  Company,  Vivian,  W.  Va, 

Keystone  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Keystone,  W,  Va, 

Loup  Creek  Collieiy  Company,  Page,  W.  Va. 

LouiBville  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Goodwill,  W.  Va. 

LoBelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Low  Moor  Iron  Company,  Kaymoor,  W.  Va. 

Lynchburg  Colliery  Company,  Vanetta,  W.  Va. 

Lynchburg  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Kyle,  W.  Va. 

Laura  Mining  Company,  Glen  Jean,  W.  Va. 

Laurel  Creek  Coal  Company,  Quinnimont,  W.  Va. 

Meadow  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Marmet  Coal  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mill  Creek  Coal  and  (loke  Company,  Coopers,  W.  Va. 

McDowell  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  McDowell,  W.  Va. 

Monitor  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Mount  Carbon  Company  (Limited),  Powelton,  W.  Va. 

McKell  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Glen  Jean,  W.  Va. 

Middle  States  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Olmsted,  W.  Va. 

Maher  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Twin  Branch,  W.  Va. 

Mason  City  Coal  Mining  Company,  Mason  City,  W.  Va. 

Moeeley  4  Walker,  Cliff  Top,  W.  Va. 

Manufacturers  and  Consumeis  Coal  Company,  Fayette,  W.  Va. 

Hannet  Coal  Mining  Company,  Raymond  City,  W.  Va. 

New   Biver  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

New  Central  Coal  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

New  River  Company,  Macdonald,  W.  Va. 

New  River  Collieries  Company,  Prince,  W.  Va. 

Nuttalbui^  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Nuttalburg,  W.  Va. 

New  River  and  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  Kenova,  W.  Va. 

Nichol  Colliery  Company,  Glen  Jean,  W.  Va. 

Olcott  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Olcott,  W.  Va  ,—  ■ 
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Peerlea  Coal  md  Coke  Compuiy,  Vivian,  W.  Va. 

Powhatan  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Powhatan,  W.  Va. 

Plymouth  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  Plymouth,  W.  Va. 

Pocahontaa  ConBolidal«d  Collienea  Company,  Switchback,  W.  Va, 

Pulaski  Iron  Company,  Eckman,  W.  Va. 

Pearl  Coal  Mining  Company,  Dingus,  W.  Va. 

Parker  Rim  Coal  Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Pennsylvania  Consoliaated  Coal  Company,  Lorentz,  W.  Va. 

Piedmont  Colliery  Company,  Widemouth,  W.  Va. 

Pawanta  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Matoaka,  Va. 

Quinc^  Coal  Company,  Quincy,  W.  Va. 

Quinmmont  Coal  Company,  Quinnimont,  W.  Va. 

Roanoke  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Worth,  W.  Va, 

Red  Jacket  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Reymon  Brewinjt  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  "" 

Rolhwell  Coal  Company,  Durbee,  W.  Va. 


Reymon  Brewinjt  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  V 
Rolhwell  Coal  Company,  Durbee,  W.  Va. 
Shawnee  C«d  and  Coke  Company,  Kckman,  W.  V 


lokelesB  Coal  and  Coke  Companv,  Hiawniha,  W.  Va. 
Star  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Red  Star,  W.  Va. 
Standard  Spl.  and  Gaa  Coal  Company,  SUndard,  W.  Va. 
Spring  Coal  Mining  Company,  Tigerto«Ti,  W.  Va. 
Southside  Companv,  Caperton,  W-.  Va. 
Tidewater  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Vivian,  W.  Va. 
Thomas  Coal  Company,  McComaa,  W.  Va. 
Twin  Branch  Mining  Company,  Twin  Branch,  W.  Va. 
Thurmond  Coal  Company,  Concho,  W.  ,Va, 
Turkey  Knob  Coat  Company,  Macdonald,  W.  Va. 
Turkey  Gap  Coal  Company,  Ennis,  W,  Va, 
Thacker  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Thacker,  W.  Va. 
Upland  Coal  and  Cqke  Company,  Elkhom,  W.  Va. 
Virginia  and  Pittsburg  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fairmont,  W,  Va. 
War  Eagle  Coal  Company,  War  E^le,  W.  Va. 
Weyanoke  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Gintio,  W.  Va. 
Wenonah  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Dott,  W.  Va. 
Winifrede  Coal  Company,  Winitrede,  W.  Va. 
Wyatt  Coal  Company,  Charleston   W.  Va. 
Wright  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Wright,  W.  Va, 
Warfield  Coal  Company,  Kermit,  W.  Va. 
Wilson,  H.  T.,  Coal  Company,  Logan,  W.  Va. 
Whittaker-Gleasner  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Thurmond  is  thp  hilling  point  for  New  River,  Chewpoake  ami  Dhio. 
Ilandley  la  the  billing  point  for  Kanawha.  CheeaiM^ke  and  Uhio. 
Princeton  is  the  billing  point  for  Virginian  Railway.  , 

Bluelield  is  the  billing  point  for  Pocahontaa,  Norfolk  and  Weet«i44>()o|(^ 
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EZEIBIT  C. 

[Won  nm  dming  Qie  jttt  Fsbroor;.  1W8,  lo  February,  1909.1 

R.  D,  Feinolb,  motor  maji,  received  in  wqgee,  at  {2.35  per  day. 


1908. 

February $52. 87 

March 50.52 

April 4S.36 

May 59.32 

Jim« 54. 05 

July 54.05 

Auffurt 24.08 

September 66.40 


1908 

October J56.98 

November 54. 63 

December 47. 00 


January 68.  75 


I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  motor  man'a  wages  for  the  year 
ending  February  1,  1909. 

J.  W.  Wmon,  Pajz-wU  Cltrk. 


EXBIBIT   D. 

(IdTWG  run  durlnc  lh«  year  Febnutry,  IMS,  to  Fehrnory,  1909,  271]  days.] 
GiLBs  Dickinson,  motor  man,  received  in  wages,  at  12.35  per  day. 


February $51. 70 

March 55.22 

April 48.17 

May 59.92 

June 56. 98 

July 54.05 

August 50. 33 

September 54. 05 


October ; 156.98 

November 64.  OS 

December 47, 00 


I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  motor  man's  wages  for  the  year 
ending  Febnuuy  1, 1909.  . 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Pay-roll  Cleric. 


ExHiBrr  E. 

rUInn  nni  firing  tb«  jaar  Febnury,  IMS.  to  Fehniary,  MOg,  vnh  ilays,! 

Wade  Worhack,  driver,  received  in  wages,  at  $1.90  per  day. 


1908. 

Pebruarv $38.00 

March 44.65 

April 37.04 

May 40.85 

June 40.  85 

July 40.37 

August 44.65 

g^tembor 28. 50 


October $42.75 

November 41. 80 

December 30.40 


January 43.70 

474. 5S 


I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstracl  o(  the  above  driver's  wages  for  the  year  end- 
ing February  1, 1909.  , 
J.  W.  Wilson,  Pay^ol\^^t^\Q 
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Exhibit  F. 

lUInc*  run  dorfng  tli«  t*"!  FalirUHT.  IWS 

John  Dbal,  driver,  received  in  w 


1908. 

February 545. 12 

March.  '"  "■ 


FabniUT,  ISOB,  3Tli  dtja.] 

«B  at  11.90  per  day: 

IffW. 

October $49. 40 

November 47. 97 

December 39. 90 


January 47.  50 


April 49.87 

May 48.45 

June 57. 00 

July 47.50 

August 60. 80  

September 4417  580,90 

Thr  Otto  Uakmbt  Coal  i  Uimko  Co., 
Edw.  Schonbbadh,  General  Manager. 
I  hei«by  certify  tbis  is  a  true  abstract  of  (be  above  driver's  wages  for  the  year  ending 

February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Pay-RoU  Clerk. 


Fsbruu7,  IWD,  ant(l*j«.) 
igee,  at  tl.90  per  day: 

October ". 5*2.75 

November 41. 80 

41,80 


April 51. 

May 34. 

June 63. 

July 44. 

August 53. 

Septembor. 41. 


1909. 
January 50. 36 

567.72 
The  Oito  Mabhbt  Coaji  &  Minins  Co., 
Edw.  Scbonebaum,  Qmmd  Managa: 
e  abstract  of  the  above  drive's  wagee  for  the  year  end- 
J.  W.  Wilson,  Pay  RoU  Clerk. 
EiHiBrr  H. 

(Htna  ran  during  tho  year,  FobniKy,  1908,  a  Fobmiry,  IDOB,  Wli  d«7i.] 

Habvet  Coles,  miner,  received  in  wages  at  12. 62}  per  100  buflhels,  or  65i  cents  per  ton. 


Mining. 

5ffi 

^ 

i9ce. 

II 
II 

tii.m 

ss 

25.  S3 
25.  W 
39.10 

Is 

a:!  71 

tS.lI 

IMS. 

w.t» 

27S.3J 

' 

Thb  Otto  Masmbt  Coal  and  Uinino  Cohpant, 
Edw.  ScRONBBADii,  General  Manager. 
lie  abetroct  of  the  above  miner's  wages  during  the  year 
J.  W.  WllaOK,  Pag  RaU  CUri. 
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Exhibit  I. 

[Mine*  nin  during  tbe  year,  7ebraw7,  ISGe,  to  February,  IMO,  ITl)  dajB.) 

i  pel  100  buehels,  or  65}  cents 


May!"!!!.' 
Ju\y'''.'.'.'. 
SeptemLiir 


77.22 
109.31 
90.78 

79.87 


1908. 

October 146.68 

November 36. 98 

Decemijer 84.  M 


January 12L  60 

Totol 1,06L33 


er'B  wages  for  the  year  ending 
J.  W.  WiLBON,  Pag  RoU  Ckrk. 


Exhibit  J.  t 

tUEnes  nm  dnrfaig  tba  tmc,  Fibriiuy,  iwa,  to  Februaiy,  IMS,  37I)IdByi.1 
O.  L.  AoKB,  miner,  received  in  wagee  at  $2.62}  per  100  bushels,  or  65^  cents  per  ton. 
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730.es 
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I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wages  during  the  year 
ending  February  1, 1909. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  F<m  Soil  Cltrt. 


^dbyGoOglc 
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(MEiin  ran  during  tli 
J.  W.  Smith,  miner,  received 


February $56. 84 

March 77.73 

April , 78.35 

May 81.52 

June 98. 20 

July 52.32 

August 67, 49 

September 55. 89 


EXBIBIT  E. 

I  yeax,  Fabtuary.  1008,  to  Februuy,  iBOft,  271)  dajt.1 
in  wages  at  {2.02}  per  100  buahels,  or  65}  cfni 
1908. 


October 

November TO.  22 

December 52.07 


January 77.14 

826.22 


Uinta  run  dorins  I 


le  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wages  for  the  year  ending 
J.  W.  WiLeoN,  F<^  Roll  CUHc. 

Exhibit  L, 

le  TO"-  rabtaarj,  IMS,  to  febnur;,  inS,  1711  dari.) 

i  per  100  bushels,  (»'  63}  cents 


190S. 

October $70.39 

November 61. 64 

December SB.  17 

1909. 
January 58. 14 

897.44 

MlKINO   CoMPaNY, 


1908. 

February $51.40 

Maxch 77.72 

April 79.13 

May 108.07 

June 102. 03 

July 75.61 

August 81. 57 

September 72.67 


I  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wagea  tat  the  year  ending 
February  1,  1909. 

J.  W.  WiMON,  Pay  RoU  Clerk. 


EXBiBrr  M. 

[UbuB  nm  during  the  ;eai,  Febtuary,  1908,  ti 


FBbni>i7,  ira,  3711  ilayK-l 

gee,  at  12.62}  per  100  buahela,  o 


1908. 

February $88. 09 

March 128.62 

April 129.43 

l&y 133.27 

June 118. 65 

July 123.55 

August 151.39 

September 168.45 

Thb  Otto  Maritet  Coal  and  Mininq  Compant, 
Edw.  Schohbbauh,  Oeneral  Uanagtr, 


leos. 

October $13138 

November 104. 72 

December 81. 05 

1909- 

January 128i.  02 


ending  February  1,  1909. 


J.  W.rWfLi9ff,vP^  /toU  Cleri. 
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Exhibit  N. 

[Hine's  run  dnrtng  UUTsar.  Febnury.  IflOe.  to  febrakfT' IMS.  2T1t  •la^.] 

9N  Hubbard,  iiiiiicr,  received  in  wages,  at  12.62)  per  100  buBlieteorSd)  cents  per  ton. 


February JM,  24 

March 66.51 

April 61.17 

May 72.78 

June 72.97 

July 65.34 

August 46. 43 

September 73. 23 


1908. 

October 174.41 

November 64. 14 

60.34 


I  hereby  certify  thia  is  a  true  abstract  of  the  above  miner's  wages  during  the  yea 
ending  February  1,  1909. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Pm/'Roll  Clerk. 


ExHiniT  0. 

[Ulnes  nm  during  the  ;F«r,  Februaiy,  1908,  ti 

A.  J.  PiBBSON,  I 


Febniarr.  1»9,  271}  days-l 

12.62)  per  100  bushels  or  6C) 


1908. 


April 127.77 

May 138,12 

June 147. 99 

July 140.47 

August 109. 11 

"-—---       57.27 


October 184.16 

November ■. 75. 28 

December 60. 44 


January 93.  24 

1, 256. 32 


ending  February  1,  1909. 


e  wages  during  the  year 
J.  W.  Wilson,  Pay-RoU  Clert. 


ExHiBrr  P. 

HINIHUM  WAOB    SCALE. 

[Eftch  mine  hu  men  la  whom  hlghei  waga  thsn  tha  icals  btti  paid.] 

[Bull,  tan  2.000  poundi,  run-oT'inlnecaal.] 

Kanayjha  thick  vein,  Noi.  1  and  t  Kama. 

Kck  mining $0. 45 

Pick  minii^,  Powellton  seam 42J 

Yaidage  in  pick  entries  and  break  througha  between  enlriea 1.00 

Machine  loading  in  room 221 

Machine  loading  in  entries,  break  throughs  in  entries  and  room  necks 27} 

Machine  cutting  in  both  rooms  and  entry OSj 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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Eanau'ha  hard  coal,  ffo. Steam, 

Pick  mining $0.47 

Yardage  in  picV  --■-- -*  ' "-  "' *--  ■--■ ■-:—  ■■   •« 

Machine  loadlu 
Machine  load  in 

Machine  cuttin„ 

,ting  in  entry,  break  througha  between  entriee  and  room  necka.- 


ick  enlries  and  break  througba  between  entries.. 

>8  and  break  througlu  in  entries  and  room  necks 

uttins  in  room. 

Machine  ci 

Ucieeiied  coal  to  be  paid  for  on  iMuia  of  percentage  of  screeninga. 

Coaibarg  team. 

Pick  mining ) 

Yardage  in  pick  entry  and  break  throughe  between  entrioa 

Machine  loading  in  room 

Machine  loading  in  entry  and  break  througha  in  entries  and  room  necka 

Machine  cutting  in  room 

Machine  cutting  in  entry,  break  througha  between  entriea  and  room  necka... 
Over  l)-inch  »creen: 

Pick  mining 

Machine  loading  in  room 

Machine  loading  in  entry,  break  tbroughs  in  entry  and  room  necks 

Machine  cutting  in  room 

Machine  cutting  in  entry,  break  througha  between  entries  and  room  necka. 

Raymond  City  team. 


Ctdar  Qrove  team. 

Pick  mining t(X 

Yardage  in  pick  entries  and  break  througha  between  entries 

Machine  loading  in  room 

Machine  loading  in  entries,  break  througha  between  entries  and  room  necks.. 

Machine  cutting  in  room 

Machine  cutting  in  entriea,  break  througha  between  entriea  and  room  necka. . 

Mill  Creek  eannel  eonJ, 

Pick  mining 10.59 

Machine  loading  in  room 30 

Machine  loading  in  entries  and  break  througha  between  enbries 34 

1-inch  coal; 

Pick  miners,  1 -inch  coal 70 

Machine  loading,  1-inch  coal 35 

Machine  loading  in  entriea  and  break*througha  between  entriea 39 

Lewiston  seam  to  be  same  as  Coalburg. 

Kanawha  seam  to  be  same  aa  Coalburg. 

Elk  River  aeam  aame  aa  Kanawha  hard  coal,  or  No.  5  eeam  and  Coalburg. 

Winifrede  eeam  same  as  Coalburg. 

<JBuley  River  acama  to  be  based  upon  Kanawha  acama  that  apply  to  them. 

httide  day  labor. 

Water  haulers,  machine  haulers,  and  drivers  of  1  mule $1.80 

Drivers  of  2  mules 2.00 

Motormen  and  machine  runners 2,35 

Track  layers 2. 25 

Tract  layera'  helpers.. • 1.85 

Slale  shuotera 2.10 

Couplers 1,10 

Greasers LOO 

Trappers. .  «i 

AU  other  inside  day  labor 


■■iajuGoogtc'' 
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PKODUCEBS   OF   THE   PITTSBTrBa   OISTBICT    OF   OHIO   FAVOX 
KEGIPXOCAL  FREE  COAL  WITH  CAFADA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  2,  1909. 

COMHITTEE   ON   WaTS    AND   MeANS, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  producers  of  coal  from  the  Pittsbui^  district  of 
Ohio,  with  an  annual  output  of  12,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
believing  that  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  reference  to  coal  should 
be  entered  into  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  reasons  for  such  an  agreement; 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  adopt  and  make  a  part  hereof  the  sta- 
tistics furnished  by  the  operators  of  west«m  Pennsylvania  in  their 
printed  argument  filed  with  your  committee. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  duty 
charged  on  coal  exported  into  Canada  is  nominally  the  same  as  the 
duty  charged  by  the  United  States  on  coal  imported  into  this  country. 

Our  experience  in  past  years  has  demonstrated  that  practically 
no  more  coal  has  been  brought  into  this  country  from  Canada  when 
the  duty  has  been  much  reduced  or  entirely  eliminated. 

The  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on  coal  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  coiupelling  the  C^adian  purchaser  of  our  coal 
to  pay  to  the  Canadian  Government  over  13,000,000  per  asnum  for 
the  privilege  of  securing  our  product. 

We  believe  that  the  reduction  in  cost  to  the  consumer  of  our  coal 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  would  naturally  follow  the  abfmdon- 
ment  of  the  dut^  would  tend  to  build  up  the  manufacturing  Indus* 
tries  in  the  section  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  would  greatly 
increase  the  consumption  of  coal  from  the  States. 

We  beheve  that  there  is  httle  ground  for  the  argument  that  our 
eastern  seaboard  markets  would  he  suppHed  with  coal  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  coal  from  West  Yirgima  and  central  Pennsylvania 
displaced. 

Our  grounds  for  so  thinldng  are  baaed  entirely  on  the  fact  that  the 
Nova  Scotian  coal  is  very  inferior  in  quality  and  a  very  low  grade  of 
steam  coal,  and  is  relatively  of  much  less  value  to  the  consumer  than 
the  high-grade  coals  from  West  Virginia  and  central  Pennsylvania. 

That  the  coal  from  the  States  referred  to,  on  its  own  merits  and 
from  actual  tests,  is  of  so  much  more  value  to  the  consumer  that  the 
dwiger  of  displacement  from  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  is  very  remote 
indeed. 

White  it  is  true  that  the  Pacific  States  secure  small  quantities  of 
coal  from  British  Columbia,  they  do  so  from  necessity,  being  so  far 
from  the  coal-producing  districts  of  the  United  States  the  railroad 
freights  almost  prohibit  the  use  of  eastern  coal  in  this  section,  and  we 
believe  that  is  is  only  fair  that  these  consumers  of  coal  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  a  high  duty  on  the  coal  they  purchase  from  British 
Columbia. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  with  the  balance  of  trade 
standing  as  it  does  to-day,  with  an  opportunity  to  increase  our  exports 
of  coal  into  the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  the  small  amount  of  coal 
imported  into  this  country  from  Canada,  part  of  it  coming  from  neces- 
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duty  on  this  product  will  much  more  than  compensate  us  for  any 
loss  we  have  to  fear. 

The  operators  signing  this  paper  urge  itie  elirainacion  of  the  present 
duty  on  condition  that  the  Canadian  government  abolish  its  duty  on 
coal  from  the  United  States.  If  the  latter  govemment  does  not  so 
abolish  the  duty,  then  we  desire  timt  there  be  no  change  in  the 
present  tariff. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Glens  Run  Coal  Co.,  by  C.  E.  Maurer,  president;  The 
Morris-Poston  Coal  Co.,  by  Wm.  Harper,  secretary; 
The  Jefferson  Cool  Co.,  by  Jno.  E.  Newell,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  The  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Coal  Mining  Co., 
by  R.  L.  Ireland,  vice-president;  The  Virginia  Hill 
Coal  Co.,  by  D.  J.  Jordon,  manager;  The  Belmont 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  by  Thos.  K.  Maner,  general  mana- 

5er:  The  Pitt.iburg-Belmont  Coal  Co.,  by  Frank  Pren- 
ergaat,  president;  The  Gordon  Coal  Mining  Co., 
by  Samuel  Gordon,  president;  A.  J.  Morgan;  Purs- 
glove  Coal  Mining  Co.,  by  Samuel  Pursglove,  presi- 
dent; Moores  Run  Coal  Co.,  by  C.  E.  HutchkinsoD, 
president;  The  Youghiogheny  and  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  by 
F.  M.  Osbom,  president;  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland 
.  Coal  Co.,  by  W  D.  Sauters,  president;  The  Roby 
Coal  Co.,  by  L,  C,  Dibble,  sales  manager;  The  Roby- 
Somers  Coal  Co.,  W  L.  C.  Dibble,  sales  manager; 
The  Lorain  Coal  and  Dock  Co.,  by  Edward  Johnson, 
president;  The  St.  Clair  Coal  Co.,  by  C.  E.  Maurer, 
president;  The  Russell  Coal  and  Mming  Co.,  by  G. 
C.  McKitterick,  secretwr;  The  Bakewell  Coal  Co., 
by  John  Bakewell,  president;  The  Troll  Coal  MiniT^g 
Co.,  by  C.  W.  Troll,  president;  The  Highland  Coal 
Co.  ■  The  Shannon  Coal  Co. ;  The  Raven  Coal  Co.,  by 
J.  C.  McKinley,  president;  A.  G.  Blair  Mining  Co.; 
Barton  Coal  Co.,  by  Pitt  Tonnsend,  manner;  Akron 
Coal  Co.,  by  James  Loomb,  president;  Dexter  Coal 
Co.;  The  Geo.  M.  Jones  Co.,  by  Geo.  M.  Jones,  presi- 
dent; Johnson  Coal  Co.,  by  J.  F.  Johnson,  president; 
Kennon  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  by  Pressley  Burton, 
president;  M.  J.  Schick  &  Co.,  by  M.  J,  Schick;  Ohio 
and  Penna.  Coal  Co.,  by  J.  B.  Zerbe,  president;  Rail 
and  River  Coal  Co.,  by  J.  J.  Roby,  manager;  Ray- 
land  Coal  Co. 

COAL  SLACK  OB  CULM. 

IParagraph  418,] 

EOir.   S.  B.  ELEDTS,  SENATOR,  THUrKS  THAT  CAHADIAH  COAL 
SLACK  OK  CULH  SHOtTLD  PAT  FULL  DUTT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fehraary  19,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Payne, 

Bouse  of  Representatives. 
Dbab  Sir:  I  send  you  herewith  inclosed  some  figures  sent  me  by 
Uie  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  you  will  readity  ui^eistand.    From 
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1902  to  1908,  six  years,  it  appears  we  had  imported  as  slack  or  culm 
about  3,500,000  tons,  on  wbicb  there  was  paid  a  duty  of  only  15  cents. 
This  has  saved  the  importers  42  cents  on  each  ton,  which  the  Got- 
emment  lost  as  duty.  If  this  culm,  or  the  coal  out  of  which  it  was 
made,  had  paid  the  67  cents  duty  the  Government  would  Wave  re- 
ceived more  than  a  millioD  dollars. 

I  am  informed  this  culm  is  mostly  imported  into  Boston  and  used 
in  by-product  ovens.  It  is  manufactured  into  culm  at  the  mines  by 
pulverization,  which  makes  it  better  for  use  in  by-product  coke  ovens. 

It  never  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  culm  made  in  Canada 
out  of  coal  should  be  imported  at  15  cents,  because  it  is  just  as  good 
coal  before  it  is  pulverized  as  the  ordinary  coal  that  is  imported  and 
which  pays  67  oents,  and  it  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  pro- 
vision about  slack  or  culm  should  be  stricken  out  or  amended  by 
providing  that  manufactured  culm  or  pulverized  coal  shall  pay  full 
du^.- 

TTiere  is  very  little  culm  which  comes  from  the  waste  of  miaing  coal 
which  is  imported.  If  it  be  true  that  this  coal  is  pulverized  and  made 
into  what  is  known  as  "culm,"  so  as  to  avoid  ttie  duty,  this  should 
be  corrected. 

I  write  this  that  you  may  be  advised. 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  B.  Elkins. 


ImporU  of  bitumirwu*  coal  into  the  United  States  on  which  duly  was  paid,  190i  to  1908. 


T«r  ending  June  30- 

cod  and 
ihal«(dutr 

pet'ta.). 

Slwkor 

culmol 
c«l  (rtulj 

pac'tai). 

,«,.: 

1,347,20* 

Too. 
ETfi,TIi2 

Ml 

Yewi  ending  lunew- 

5r 

ScoUl 

Sis 

Total 
CMiftd*. 

rwu. 
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FEATHERS. 

[Pantgisph  426.] 

BRIEF  SUBXTTTED  BT  THE  FBENCE  CHAKBEB  OF  COKMEKCE 
OF  NEW  TOBE  IK  BEHALF  OF  THE  IKFORTESS  OF  FRENCH 
wttjtwf-kt  feathers. 

32  Bboadwat, 

New  York  OUy,  Fehruary  27,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WashiTi^on,  D.  O. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  imposed  upon  the  above-named 
articles  is  tantamount  to  a  prohibition  and  renders  all  transactions 
in  these  goods  next  to  impossible  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  whilst  all  manufactured  feathers,  whatever  may  be  their 
origin,  enter  France  entirely  free  of  duty. 

We  would,  therefore,  request  your  honorable  body  to  reduce  the 
present  duty  to  35  per  cent,  in  view  of  the  considerable  revenue 
that  would  accrue  thereby  to  the  Treaaury  and  in  order  to  promote 
reciprocal  business  facilities  between  both  countries. 
We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

The  Fbench  Chambeb  op  Commeece  op  New  Tobk, 
Henbt  E.  Goubjj,  President. 


JEWELRY. 


HEHRT  0.  THRESHER,  PBOVIDEirCE,  R.  I.,  REFRESEHTIHO  TEE 
HAHUFACTTTRIirO  JEWELERS  ANl)  SILVEESKITHS,  SUBMITS 
A  PBOFOSED  SCHEDtTLE  FOR  JEWELRY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fehrvary  ZS,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Will  you  permit  us  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
jewelry  paragraph  already  recommended?  In  doing  so  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  suggestions  and  advice  ftnom 
Mr,  Doherty,  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Our  proposed  paragraph 
embraces  a  more  hmited  class  of  goods  and  includes  only  articles  made 
in  this  country  by  manufacturing  jewelers.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
open  to  the  adverse  criticism  by  importers  that  would  be  directed 
against  your  suggested  measure. 

We  have  been  unavoidably  delayed  in  presenting  our  proposed 
schedule  by  reason  of  conferences  between  manufacturers  of  jewelry 
of  all  descriptions  doing  business  in  Newark,  Providence,  Attleboro, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  of  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hand  and  leading  importers  on  the  other.  In  order  to 
overcome,  as  far  as  possible,  friction  between  such  antagonistic 
forces  and  also  having  in  mind  the  intention  of  Congress  to  reduce 
tariff  rates  wherever  a  reduction  will  not  prove  destfui^iy^^,  g^mer^ 
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ican  industries,  we  have  surrendered  to  our  foreign  competitors  lai^e 
lines  of  goods  which,  though  made  in  small  quantities  in  this  country, 
now  require  from  150  to  300  per  cent  duty  to  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion; a  nigh  rate  we  do  not  ask  for  nor  would  your  committee  allow. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  bracket  all  articles  costing  less  than 
20  cents  per  dozen  are  permitted  to  come  in  at  the  rate  apphcable  to 
the  manufacturers  of  metal  or  glass.  This  concession  is  made  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  under  decisions  of  the  Boord  of  General 
Appraisers  and  the  courts,  brooches,  bracelets,  pins,  and  many  othw 
articles  of  personal  adornment  ,  valued  at  not  more  than  5  to  8  marks 
per  gross,  the  equivalent  of  10  to  15  cents  per  dozen,  are  at  present 
assessed  for  duty  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Inasmuch  as  the  great  bulk  of  such  goods  cost  between  10  and  20 
cents  per  dozen,  the  reduction  will,  in  our  opinion,  more  than  offset 
the  increased  duty  we  are  asking  for  similar  articles  costing  20  cents 
and  over  per  dozen.  Indisputably  the  result  will  be  a  reduction  in 
duty  on  all  goods  where  the  advance  is  not  more  than  warranted  by 
the  difference  between  the  home  and  foreign  labor  cost..  The  same 
argument  applies  equally  to  the  goods  included  in  the  otlW  brackets; 
for  instance,  stampmgs  and  materials  used  in  the  fabricatitm  of  cheap 

Jewelry  are  imported  solely  to  evade  the  present  duty  on  jewelry, 
i'ully  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  necessary  to  make  jewelry  has  been 
expended  on  these  materials  abroad;  nevertheless,  they  are  legally 
entitled  to  entry  as  manufactures  of  metal,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  domestic  producers.  This  defect  in  existing  law  has  been  cured 
while  at  the  same  time  materials  not  intended  to  be  made  into  jewelry 
can  still  be  imported  as  manufactures  of  metal. 

Regarding  chains  suitable  for  jewelry  purposes,  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  conceded  everything  but  rope  and  fancy  chains  of  high 
cost  to  their  foreign  competitors.  In  our  opinion  fully  85  per  cent  of 
all  chains  will  be  subject  to  duty  as  manufactures  of  metal,  a  classi- 
fication which  precludes  them  from  being  made  in  this  country ;  never- 
theless, if  the  mgh-grade  chain  can  be  produced  here  with  even  a 
trifling  profit  we  will  be  content. 

Gold  jewelry  retains  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  a  rate  that 
can  not  be  lessened  without  serious  detriment  to  the  business,  wages 
paid  abroad  being  less  than  half  the  amount  paid  in  this  country. 
A  reduction  of  even  5  per  cent  would  in  many  cases  rob  domestic 
manufacturers  of  the  little  profit  they  are  now  making. 

In  presenting  this  schedule  for  your  consideration,  we  desire  to 
state  that  George  K.  Howe,  representing  the  manufacturers  of  gold 
jewelry;  H.  G.  Thresher,  representing  the  makers  of  cheap  jewdry; 
and  Alfred  Krower,  of  Albert  Lorsch  &  Co.,  representative  import;6r8 
of  precious  and  imitation  stones,  chains  and  jewelers'  findings,  have 
labored  dihgently  to  harmonize  their  differences  and  so  successfully 
that  they  afl  unite  in  supporting  the  paragraph  we  now  propose. 

From  a  revenue  standpoint  tne  desirability  of  our  proposition  can 
not  be  questioned.  We  doubt  if  importations  will  be  curtailed  in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  although  the  natural  result  of  a  reduction 
in  duty  is  to  decrease  the  revenue,  the  increased  duty  on  some  of  the 
articles,  a  duty  that  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  our  industries 
and  which  will  not  retard  importations,  will  tend  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  of  revenue  on  the  other  articles,  the  rates  on  which  have  been 
lowered.  r^  i 
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Foreien  manufacturera  have  openly  boasted  that  if  the  United 
States  should  double  the  existing  duty  on  jewelry  they  would  still 
control  our  market.  We  coucede  the  truth  of  tlua  claim  aa  to  the 
cheaper  clasaee,  but  if  Coi^ess  will  so  l^islate  that  on  the  better 
grades  we  can  derive  some  profit,  however  slight  that  profit  may  be, 
we  are  willing  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  auch  and  sturender  to 
our  foreign  rivals  the  cheaper  grades. 

The  schedule  we  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  indorse  will,  we 
believe,  accomplish  such  a  result,  unless  indeed  the  foreign  makers 
cut  their  profits  in  half,  in  which  event  they  will  pay  the  increased 
duty,  our  Government  be  the  gainer,  and  the  consumer  none  the 
worse  off.  Even  should  purchasers  in  this  country  be  forced  to  pay 
a  slight  increase  in  present  prices  on  some  articles  of  jewelrr, 
compensation  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  others  the  cost  to  them  will  be 
less.  Articles  of  jewelry  for  the  rich,  as  well  as  those  for  the  labor- 
ing classes,  represent  luxuries  and  not  necessities  of  life.  They  are 
articles  designed  to  ornament  the  person,  procured  with  surplus  sav- 
ii^  set  aside  to  satisfy  the  inherent  vanity  of  all  people  of  all  nations. 
A  cent  or  two  more  expended  for  that  purpose  would  work  no  hard- 
ship to  the  wage-earner,  while  to  American  manufacturera  of  cheap 
jewelry  any  addition  to  their  profits  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
advance  in  wages,  together  with  the  decreased  hours  of  labor,  have 
year  by  year  caused  the  profits  of  home  manufacturers  of  all  classes 
of  jewelry  to  dwindle,  until  to-day  the  business  has  practically  ceased 
to  be  remunerative. 

We  do  not  advocate  any  reduction  in  wages,  but  we  do  ask  for 

sufficient  protection  to  enable  us  to  derive  a  slight  profit  from  the 

products  of  our  factories.     The  division  of  subjects  and  r"" '  — 

......  ,^^^j^    ^  . 


of  the  paragraph  we  now  submit  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Doherty  and  the 
general  appraisers,  and  we  have  assurances  from  them  that  under 
its  terms  htigation  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  have  been 
informed  that  there  are  now  pending  before  General  Appraiser 
Sharretts  approximately  15,000  undecided  protests  relative  to 
iewelry.  When  we  stop  to  consider  that  each  one  of  these  15,000 
protests  represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  an  importer  to  brii^ 
into  the  country  foreign-made  goods  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  our 
Government  contends  Congress  provided  therefor,  we  must  concede 
the  wisdom  of  changing  the  language  of  the  present  act  so  as  to 
render  more  secure  the  protection  our  legislators  designed  to  accord 
to  American  manufacturers  of  jewelry  and  novelties  designed  to  be 
worn  on,  or  carried  about,  the  person. 

We  respectfully  submit  herewith  our  proposed  schedule,  which  we 
earnestly  request  your  honorable  committee  to  adopt. 
Henbt  G.  Thresheb, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee, 
New  England  Manufacturing  JeweUrs* 

and  Suversmitha'  Aatoeiation. 

Exhibit  A.— Suqgbsted  jewele?  bchkdolk, 

Chaini,  pina,  collar,  cuff,  and  dress  huUons,  ohanne,  comba,  millinery  and  miUtaiy 
ornaments,  U^ther  with  all  other  articles  of  every  description,  finished  (»■  partly 
finished,  if  set  with  imitation  precious  stones  composed  of  glass  or  paste  (except  imi- 
tation jet),  or  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silver,  German  silver,  white  m«tal,  ■ 
brass,  or  gan  metal,  whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  plated,  or  alloyed 
with  gold,  silver,  or  nickel,  and  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  curied  on  or  about 
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-0  cento  per  dozen;  all  Btampings  ana  materials  of  metal  (except  iron  or  steel),  o. 
of  metftl  (except  iron  or  steel)  set  with  glass  or  paste,  fiiusfaed  or  partly  finished, 
suitable  for  uee  in  the  manufacture  of  onv  of  the  foregoing  articles  (except  chain 
valued  at  less  than  30  cents  per  yard  other  than  nickel  or  nickel-plated  chain),  valued 
at  72  cents  per  gross,  3  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  in  addition  thereto  one-half  of  1 
cent  per  groes  for  each  1  cent  tne  value  exceeds  72  ceata  per  groes;  rope,  curb,  cable, 
and  other  fancy  psttems  of  chain,  without  bar,  swivel,  snap,  or  ring,  composed  of 
rolled  gold  plate,  or  of  silver,  German  silver,  white  metal,  or  braas,  not  exceeding 
one-half  o(  1  inch  in  diameter,  breadth,  or  thickenos,  valued  at  30  cents  per  yard,  6 
cents  per  foot  and  in  addition  thereto  threerfifths  of  1  cent  per  yard  for  each  1  cent 
the  value  exceeds  30  cents  per  yard;  finished  or  unfinished  bags,  purses,  and  other 
articles,  or  parts  thereof,  composed  in  chief  value  of  silver,  German  silver,  or  white 
metal  meeh  or  links,  valued  at  t2  per  dozen  pieces,  10  cents  per  piece  and  in  addition 
thereto  three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  dozen  pieces  (or  each  1  cent  the  value  exceeds  |2 
per  dozen;  all  of  the  foregoii^,  whether  Known  aa  jewelry  or  otherwise  and  whether 
'     ■'     '  "      Tise  provided  for  in  any  other  para^ph  of  this  act, 

dition  to  the  specific  rate  or  rates  ofduty  herein  pro- 
inly  or  commercially  known  as  jewelry  or  parta  thereof, 
finished  or  unfinished,  including  chain,  mesh,  and  mesh  bags  and  purses  composed  of 
gold  or  platinum,  whether  set  or  not  set  with  diamonds,  pearb,  shell,  or  other  cameos, 
coral,  or  other  precious  or  semiprecious  stones  or  imitations  thereof,  60  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

DIAMONDS. 

[Paragraphs  435  and  545.] 

D.   DE   SOLA   MEHDES,    NEW   TOBK   CITT,    THmKS   DIAHOKSS 

PIEECED  FOB  HECHAKICAI  USES  SHOULD  PAY  BUTT. 

12-16  John  Street, 
New  York,  February  26, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
Deab  Sir:  WUl  you  allow  me  to  again  call  your  honorable  atten- 
tion to  the  losa  of  revenue  to  our  Government  through  the  mis- 
interpretation of  the  present  tariff  bill  relative  to  the  tariff  on  rough 
diamonds  for  mechanical  purposes?     Under  the  present  existing  law, 


as  you  know,  diamonds  for  mechanical  purposes  are  allowed  to  come 
in  free  of  duty;  but  should  this  apply  to  diamonds  that  have  been 
worked  on  by  being  pierced  and  wnicn  are  utilized  for  diamond  dies 


b^  all  wire  makers^  The  labor  (piercing  a  diamond)  ret^uires  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  on  each  stone.  The  value  of  the  stone  is  doubled, 
and  the  allowance  of  these  pierced  stones  to  come  over  here  free  of 
duty  not  only  deprives  our  Government  of  legitimate  revenue,  but 
takes  the  work  out  of  the  American  workman  s  hands,  as  thev  are 
pierced  in  Germany  and  France  with  cheap  labor — impossible  for 
Americans  to  compete  with.  The  so-called  "  makers  of  diamond"  dies  " 
in  this  country  have  them  pierced  or  drilled  in  Europe,  bring  them  over 
here  free  of  duty,  and  finish  them  off  here. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  diamonds  as  used  by  electrical  concerns 
for  making  diamond  meter  jewels.  These  diamonds  for  jewels  are 
cut  and  polished  on  the  other  side  with  cheap  labor,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  of  this  work  having  been  done  on  them  and  enhancing 
the  value  they  are  allowed  to  come  in  here  free  of  duty.  ^Tiy,  then, 
should  these  stones  come  in  free  of  duty  and  a  diamond  that  has 
been  cleaved  in  Europe  must  pay  10  per  cent^     And  ^v^i^q^vImqs 
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(black  diamonds)  which  have  been  cleaved  in  Europe  must  pay 
10  per  cent,  and  these  stones  pay  nothing. 

We  have  no  ax  to  grind,  as  we  are  not  makers  of  diamond  dies,  but 
merely  write  this  to  mform  you  of  the  true  state  of  things,  and  the 
imposition  that  is  being  perpetrated  on  our  Government  by  the  so- 
caUed  makers  of  diamond  dies  in  this  country.  Also  in  behalf  of  the 
many  American  diamond-die  workers,  who  in  former  years  made  dies 
for  such  users  as  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  being  thrown 
out  of  employment,  as  the  said  company  and  others  buy  their  stones 
from  these  so-called  makers  of  dies  here,  who  import  them  ready 
drilled  and  merely  finish  them  cheaper  than  they  can  afford  to  make 
them  here. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  us  some  redress  in  the  new  proposed 
tariff  bill,  with  apologies  for  taking  up  your  valuable  time, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  De  Sola  Mendbs, 

Merides  Cutting  Factories, 
OtiMers  of  and  MercJiarUa  vn.  Precious  Stones. 


mTOH  J.  FIORSHEIH,  CEICAaO,  HI.,  EEITERATES  HIS  OPIVIOV 
THAT  HIDES  SHOUID  BE  SETUBHED  TO  THE  FREE  UST. 

CmcAQo,  III.,  March  3,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patnb, 

Chmrman  Ways  ond  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sm:  A  gentleman  just  intimated  to  me  that  there  waa 
some  talk  in  Wasmngton  in  reference  to  a  compromise  as  to  the  duty 
on  hides. 

I  trust  you  will  not  consider  me  presumptuous  in  addressing  you, 
but  I  realfy  believe  that  free  hides,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  ieauer, 
as  well  as  shoes,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  people  oi  the  United 
States. 

A  compromise  in  reference  to  the  duty  on  hides  will  not  avail. 
We  must  have  absolutely  free  hides  in  order  to  stop  the  packers 
from  getting  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  tanning  business  of  this 
country,  a  condition  which  I  am  sure  your  committee  is  just  as 
anxious  to  prevent  as  are  the  manufactm^rs  of  shoes. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  can  get  free  hides  and 
it  your  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  will  lower  the  present  schedules 
on  both  upper  and  sole  leather,  as  well  as  tanning  materials,  and 
by  also  reducing  the  duty  on  shoes,  you  are  going  to  benefit  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  will  very  materially  help  the  American 
shoe  manufacturers  in  increasing  their  export  business,  which  will 
give  employment  to  a  very  lai^e  number  or  skilled  mechanics. 

I  hope  tnat  your  committee  will  consider  carefully,  and  will  not 

be  misted  by  fallacious  arguments.     The  demand  of  hides  of  cattle 

absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  free  of  duty  is  the  only  thing  which 

will  accomplish  the  end  which  I  believe  your  committee  has  m  view. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

Tee  Florsheim  Shoe  Cohpant, 
By  Milton  S.  Flobshxhi,  President. 
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[Paragraphs  437  and  438.] 

KILTOK  3.  FIOKSHEIK,  CHICAaO,  SUBXITS  ADVEATISEKElfT  OF 
AAMOTJB  LEATHER  COHPAVT,  AS  TAJTHEES. 

Chicago,  III.,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbbrno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  The  inclosed  clipping  \b  taken  from  the  Chicago  Record* 
Herald  of  March  2. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Connor's  reported  denial,  it  is  s  fact  that 
Armour  &  Company  are  both  in  the  sole  and  up[»er  leather  tanning 
business  very  extensively,  operating  in  their  own  name  as  well  aa 
through  subsidiary  companies  which  they  control,  and  the  same 
methods  have  been  followed  by  the  other  packers.  The  inclosed 
advertisement  of  Armour  &  Company  in  Hide  and  Leather  of  Feb- 
ruary 28  certainly  substantiates  this. 

They  may  be  or  may  not  be  in  the  shoe-manufacturing  business. 
We  are  not  advised  as  to  this,  but  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  very 
reasons  that  made  them  go  from  the  hide  business  to  the  tanning 
business  will  eventually  make  them  go  from  the  leather  business  to 
the  ehoe-manufacturing  business;  and  if  the  same  methods  that  are 
usually  followed  by  large  companies  who  have  special  tariff  protec- 
tion are  carried  out,  they  will  soon  retail  shoes. 

This  condition  could  not  exist  if  the  hides  of  cattle  were  put  on  the 
free  list,  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  duty  on  the  finished  leather, 
sole  as  well  as  upper,  was  considerably  reduced  from  the  present 
schedules. 

We  hardly  feel  that  this  Government  can  afford  to  enact  legisla- 
tion the  effect  of  which  is  to  build  up  a  monopoly  for  certain  special 
interests.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  the  intent  of  our  legislation, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  the  hides  of  cattle  is  doing 
that  very  thing. 

Furthermore,  the  putting  of  hides  on  the  free  list  and  reducing  the 
duty  on  leather  as  well  as  on  shoes  would,  in  our  opinion,  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  shoe  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  consumer. 

May  we  hope  for  your  help  and  assistance  to  put  hides  on  the  free 
list  and  have  the  duty  on  the  finished  leather  considerably  reduced, 
thereby  saving  another  large  interest  from  becoming  a  monopoly, 
which  wiU  also  help  the  public  to  buy  slioes  for  less  money. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Compant, 
By  Milton  S.  Florsueim,  President. 


(Prom  Hid*  and  Lsilhw,  r«brii*r7  IT,  1900.1 


Armour  Leather  Company,  t«nnen,  announce  the  establishment,  March  15,  of  Boston 
Mleerooma  at  242-244  Furcnaae  street,  carryii^  complete  stocka  in  all  selections  and 
■ubstancefl  of  union  and  scoured  oak  backx,  oalc  beltiiw  butts,  union  and  scoured  ci«k 
beiliei  and  heads,  scoured,  slaughter,  oak  and  hemlock  side  leatbere.  Badger  State 
Tanning  Company,  upper  leathers,  ^-~  i 
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Exhibit  B. 

[FfoDi  CUo&ga  R«anl-H«nld.1 

Boston,  UaxeK  1,  1909. 

Shoe  &nd  leather  men  who  are  keeping  B  very  close  watch  on  the  movemenla  of 
Armour  &  Co,  imd  that  firm's  ageata  now  predict  that  the  big  Chicago  packing  firm 
will  eoon  be  in  the  ahoe-manuncturing  btuineae.  Its  plan  to  ent«r  leather  manu- 
facturing has  been  well  advanced  for  a  good  while.  Some  months  ago  it  was  reported 
that  Armour  4;  Co.  had  contracted  the  tanning  capacity  of  a  large  eastern  tanning 
concern  with  facilities  for  cutting  up  sole  leather  into  last  sizee.  Now  local  reports 
say  that  Armour  &  Co.  have  taken  a  large  interest  in  the  W.  H.  UcElwaia  Company, 
with  facloriee  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  Manchester  and  Newport,  N.  H.,  and  a 
capacitv  for  25,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day. 

(NeitLer  J.  Ogden  Armour,  president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  nor  Arthur  Ueeker,  general 
maoagei,  was  in  Chicago  last  nicht,  but  Thomas  J.  Connors,  general  Buperintendcnt 
of  the  company,  denied  absolutely  that  it  planned  to  enter  the  shoe  or  the  leather 
busiDeee.  Armour  &  Co.  has  not  purchased  an  interest  in  any  shoe-manufacturing 
coDcem,"  said  Mr.  Connors.  "Any  report  that  the  company  will  eiil«r  the  leather 
business  is  also  untrue."] 

FANCY  LEATHER. 

[Pacagrapb  438.] 

THE  NATI0I7AL  ASSOCIATION  OF  KOROCCO  MAWUFACTUBEBS 
TTBGES  THE  BETENTION  OF  PSOTECTITE  DUTIES  OK  AIL 
FIVE  AHD  FASCT  LEATHERS. 

Washwoton,  D.  C,  March  S,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  tlesire  very  respectfully  and  briefly  to  lay  before  you 
a  few  facts  about  the  tariff  on  iine  and  fanc}'  leather  made  from  raw 
and  pickled  sheep,  goat,  kid,  and  calf  skina.  This  is  an  industry 
which  amounts  annually  to  between  $50,000,000  and  J75,000,000, 
furnishing  employment  to  perhaps  SOjOOO  persons,  earning  approxi- 
mately $100,000  jjer  day,  and  involving  not  less  than  $30,000,000 
capital  invested.  The  raw  skins  are  imported  mostly  hoax  India, 
Russia,  Turkey,  China,  Africa,  and  South  America,  coming  to  this 
country  via  Europe,  and  are  subjected  to  the  necessary  chaises  for 
handling  and  transshipment,  thus  giving  European  manufacturers 
the  advantage  of  cheaper  raw  material.  The  calfskins  come  most 
largely  from  Ru.isia  and  Germany,  and  the  raw  pickled  sheepskins 
from  England,  AustraUa,  and  South  America,  and  all  are  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  to  charges  at  European  ports. 

Goatskins  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  kid  for  shoes,  and  is  an 
American  industry  developed  under  the  Dingley  tariff  and  paying  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent.  A  lower  rate  of  duty  would  enable  English, 
German,  and  Belgian  manufacturers  to  sell  their  products  in  this 
country  at  less  than  it  couhl  be  produced  here,  owing  to  the  great  dif- 
erencfc  m  the  cost  of  labor  and  tanning  materials,  such  as  gambier, 
sumac,  etc.,  which  are  of  foreign  origin. 

When  in  Belgium  about  three  years  ago,  a  manufacturer  of  kid 
proposed  that  I  put  money  into  his  biisiness  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  develop  it  so  as  to  satisfy  his  domestic  trade  and  enable  him  to 
export  to  America.  He  told  me  he  employed  about  50  per  cent  of 
female  labor,  averaging  3S  cents  per  day  and  male  labor  he  was 
paying  from  85  cents  to  $1  per  day,  while  at  the  same  time  we  were 
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paying  in  this  country  from  J1.5©  for  laborers  to  $4  per  day  for 
skilled  workmen. 

When  in  Germany  I  bought  samptea  of  sheep  leather,  paid  20 
per  cent  duty  and  found  them  on  an  exact  equality  with  our  products, 
and  I  sold  them  in  New  York  at  precisely  the  same  price.  If  the 
duty  on  Iamb,  sheep,  calf,  tdd.  and  goat  leather-fihould  be  reduced 
below  20  per  cent  it  would  result  in  the  throwing  out  of  employment 
of  thousands  of  workmen  or  the  reduction  of  the  American  wages 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  inflict  grave  hardships  upon  the  people. 

One  large  manufacturer  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  few  years  ago 
opened  a  factory  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  kid,  and  I  under- 
stand is  now  making  as  many  dozer.s  of  kid  skins  in  France  as  he  is 
making  in  Wilmington,  and  I  am  informed  that  this  lirm  recently 
stat«d  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  od  the 
finished  leather,  and  if  the  duty  was  reduced  thoy  would  move  their 
entire  plant,  producing  about  ?5, 000, 000  worth  per  annum  to  France, 
and  in  one  year  could  save  in  wages  enough  to  compensate  them  for 
any  loss  they  might  make  on  their  property  at  Wilmington,  Del,  You 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  business  when  I  state 
that  from  760,00(f  to  1,000,000  sheep,  goat,  calf,  and  kangaroo  skins 
are  used  daily  in  the  production  of  this  leather  in  this  country.  If 
you  can  imagine  a  million  animals  passing  daily  along  Pennaylvania 
avenue,  the  skins  of  all  to  be  made  into  shoes,  gloves,  books,  and  all 
the  articles  of  which  leather  forms  a  part,  you  will  realize  what  it 
means  to  interfere  with  this  great  industry  by  reducing  the  tariff  and 
allowing  foreign  manufacturers  to  control  this  market.  No  increase 
of  the  duty  provided  in  the  Dingley  tariff  is  desired,  and  nothing  less 
than  20  per  cent  will  suffice  to  enable  us  to  hold  the  trade  we  nave 
already  created  and  hope  to  develop  still  further. 

The  National  Association  of  Morocco  Manufacturers  and  a  number 
of  other  organizations  have  assumed  the  position  on  this  matter 
which  is  voiced  in  this  brief  statement.  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  appear  before  your  committee  or  any  member  of  it  and  give 
the  name  of  the  firm  mentioned  in  this  brief,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion which  you  may  desire. 

R^pectfully  submitted. 

EicHABD  Young. 


GLOVES. 

[Panifiraphs  439-146,] 

HUGO  BONDT,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THIHKS  THEBE  IS  170  NECESSITY 
FOK  REDUCIVO  THE  DUTIES  ON  GLOVES. 

225  Fifth  Avenue, 
Xew  York,  February  2,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Wa<!s  anS  Mtana, 

\\'niihin<iton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  state  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  glove 
schedule,  as  follows,  viz: 

Under  the  tariff  now  in  force  the  American  numufutturer  has  un- 
doubtedly prospered.     lie  has  increased  his  production'  constantly 
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and  is  barely  able  to  supply  the  demand.  This  proves  that  in  the 
line  of  gloves  which  he  has  chosen  to  manufacture  he  is  amply  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition.  I  say  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  "which  he  has  chosen,"  because  out  of  a  great  variety  of  styles 
and  qualities  he  has  selected  the  one  requiring  less  scrupulous  exact- 
ness in  workmanship.     It  is  chiefly  the  prix  seam  glove. 

The  bulk  of  the  enormous  business  in  this  class  of  goods  is  done  by 
the  American  manufacturer,  because  he  excels  in  making  them  and 
making  them  quickly.  He  had  the  same  degree  of  protection  in  round 
seam  and  pique  cloves  and  he  has  failed  to  demonstrate  that  he  can 
successfully  supply  the  demands  of  this  market.  Therefore  I  say  that 
the  article  in  which  he  e.xcels  is  his  own  choice— it  is  a  glove,  good  in 
looks  and  excellent  in  wear,  but  without  the  requirement  of  a  scrupu- 
loualy  perfect  fitting  article.  If  this  was  the  class  of  goods  upon 
which  his  success  was  to  depend,  he  would  fail. 

I  believe  that  even  without  the  additional  duty  of  40  cents  per 
dozen  each  for  prix  seam  sewing  and  embroidery  the  American 
manufacturer  would  retain  his  supremacy,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
question  of  revenue,  and  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  the  present  prices 
for  gloves,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessify  for  reducing  the 
present  schedule  of  duties. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  never  succeeded  in  making  an 
excellent  real  kid  or  lamb  or  schmaschen  glove  in  round  seam  or  pique, 
why  then  should  he  ask  for  an  increased  rate  of  duty  on  these  goodsf 

The  great  popular  demand  in  the  kid-glove  line  is  for  gloves  retailed 
at  75  cents,  $1,  and  (1.50  per  pair,  respectively,  and  the  rates  of 
duties  in  the  tariff  now  in  forcp  are  so  judiciously  determined  that  an 
increase  would  neither  help  the  American  manufacturer  nor  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Government.  It  would  act  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consumer,  for  he  would  have  to  take  an  inferior  quality  at  the  price 
at  which  he  is  getting  a  good  glove  at  present. 

If  your  committee  desires  to  know  anything  regarding  the  German 
wages  paid  for  the  cutting,  sewing,  embroidering,  and  finishing  of 
the  gloves  in  real  kid,  lamb,  and  schmaschen,  I  am  wiHing  to  submit 
by  return  mail  my  memorandum  book  showing  exactly  what  wages 
I  am  paying  in  my  factory  in  Amstadt,  Germany. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

HUOO  BONDT. 


STATEUENT  SUBHITTED  BT  THE  FBEVCH  CHAHBEK  OF  COH- 
HEECE  OF  NEW  TOKK  CITY  IK  BEHALF  OF  THE  IMPORTERS 
OF  FRENCH  KID  aiOVES. 

32  Beoaoway, 
New  York  City,  Febrmry  27,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

^\'ashington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  ask  for  reductions  of  duties  on  gloves  imported 
from  France,  and  beg  to  substantiate  our  claims  by  the  following 
considerations: 

The  difference  between  the  cost  price  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  in 
the  United  States  and  the  duties  on  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  imported, 
is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.        ^  CjOt>'^lc 
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The  cost  of  production  comprises  the  leather  and  the  making. 

For  the  raw  leather  the  American  manufacturers  enjoy  the  same 
facilities  as  we  do,  since  they  can  buy  leather  everywhere  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  it  is  supplied  by  the  whole  world.  They  even 
have  an  advantage  over  us,  inasmuch  as  they  are  nearer  to  Central 
and  South  America,  which  produce  very  fine  qualities  of  leather  that 
are  much  in  demand  for  the  glove  trade,  and  as  there  is  no  duty  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  on  such  raw  material  they  can  purchase 
it  at  the  same  price  as  the  French  manufacturers. 

The  dressing  of  kid  leather  costs  in  France,  according  to  the  quality 
and  size,  from  4.50  to  6.50  francs  per  dozen,  and  the  same  work  in 
the  United  States  is  paid  approximately  the  same  price.  The  dyeing 
of  the  gloves,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  cost  any  more  in  America 
thui  in  France,  so  that  the  manufacturer  can  have  the  leather  dressed 
and  dyed  at  the  same  figures  in  both  countries. 

The  duties  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  have  been  estab- 
lished apparently  to  cover  the  possible  difference  between  the  coat 
in  America  and  abroad,  in  order  to  allow  the  domestic  manufacturer 
to  compete  with  even  chances  with  the  foreign  one. 

We  will  show,  however,  that  the  actual  rate  of  duties  is  so  high  that 
it  gives  him  an  enormous  advantage  over  his  competitor.  We  will 
choose  as  an  example  the  price  of  a  short  glove  for  women  (3  buttons 
in  length),  of  a  long  glove  (16  buttons  m  length),  and  of  a  man's 
glove,  of  styles  commonly  sold  in  the  United  States,  without  any 
embroidery,  not  being  piqu4,  as  an  extra  tax  is  levied  on  gloves  of 
those  descriptions. 

The  prices  that  we  submit  are  average  prices  of  the  Grenoble 
makers,  a  small  quantity  being  made  perhaps  at  a  lower  cost,  but  a 
large  quantity  bemg  made  in  better  qualities  at  a  higher  cost,  shipped 
for  the  American  market.  At  any  rate  we  thought  it  wiser  to  give 
medium  average  prices  that  we  can  guarantee  to  be  correct. 

Admitting,  as  stated  above,  that  the  manufacturers  in  both  coun- 
tries are  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  the 
leather,  we  will  give  the  cost  of  making  as  follows: 


Cost  ol  making— 
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We  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  above  calculation 
is  not  included  the  cost  of  supplies,  such  as  silk  or  thread  for  sewing, 
etc.,  which  amounts  to  2.50  franca  per  dozen,  the  packing  and  general 
expenses,  etc.,  having  limited  ourselves  to  the  workmanship  alone. 
In  comparing  the  cost  price  of  making  gloves  in  Grenoble  with  the 
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prices  that  we  take  from  the  list  adopted  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  which  are  aa  follows: 
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Tou  will  see  that  the  differences  are: 

First:  3.50  francs,  or  about  70  cents  for  a  dozen  pain  on  3  dAines 
ladies'  gloves,  whilst  the  duty  on  the  imported  gloves  of  the  same 
description  is  $3,  or  15  francs. 

Second:  5.60  francs,  or  about  {1. 12  for  a  dozen  IS-button  length 
ladies',  whilst  the  duty  is  J4.76,  or  in  francs  23.78. 

Third:  2.20  francs,  or  about  44  cents  for  a  dozen  of  men's  gloves, 
whilst  the  dutv  is  S4,  or  in  francs  about  20  francs. 

Therefore  trie  difference  between  the  cost  of  making  gloves  in 
Grenoble  and  that  of  making  them  in  the  United  States  is,  as  you  c^n 
see,  very  much  inferior  to  the  duty  which  is  placed  to  compensate 
the  same,  and  for  that  reason  we  uiik  for  a  reduction  of  duties,  which 
would  even  up  a  little  this  difFerence. 

We  wish  to  lay  still  more  stress  on  our  desire  to  see  the  extra  duties 
abolished.  At  present  they  are  fixed  for  gloves  with  more  than  one 
cord  embroidered  at  40  c«nt8,  and  for  gloves  piquSor  prick  seam  at 
40  cents  per  dozen. 

The  cost  of  embroidering  gloves  in  Grenoble  varies  from  1  to  2 
francs,  including  silk  and  work,  and  the  corresponding  price  for  the 
same  is  not  higiier  in  the  United  States.  We  are  therefore  paying 
actually  a  duty  equal  to  100  to  200  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  making  a  dozen  of  over-seam  glovea 
and  piqu£  or  prick-seam  gloves  is  1.50  francs  (30  cents),  whilst  the 
extra  duty  collected  on  a  piqu6  or  prick-seam  glove  is  40  cents,  which 
is  equal  to  a  difference  of  133  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  discrimination  against  imported  gloves  is,  in  our  opinion, 
exceedingly  unjust.  We  trust  that  the  above  considerations  will 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  equity  and  that  you  will  assure  us  of  more 
reasonable  treatment  in  the  future. 

We  remain,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

The  French  Chamber  of  Couukrce  op  New  York, 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  President. 


^dbyGoogle 
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VEW  TORK  DfPOKTESS  OF  AVD  DEALERS  ZV  OLOTES  FILE  THEIB 
OBJECnOVS  TO  SCHEDULE  AND  RATES  SUBKITTED  BT  AXERI- 
CAir  OLOVE  KASXRS. 

New  Tobk  Crrr,  fefyrmry  i7, 1909. 

COMHTITEB  ON  WaTB   AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersif^ed  importers  and  dealers  in  gloves, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  desire  to  refer  to  the  proposed  amentSments 
to  the  glove  schedule  as  suggested  by  the  GJove  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Gloversville  and  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

The  reasons  for  our  objections  to  said  amendments  are: 

1.  The  present  taXes  of  duty  on  leather  gloves  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  difference  in  coat  of  production  between  the  imported  and  the 
domestic  product. 

2.  Your  statistics  will  show  that  the  domestic  product  for  the  year 
1605  was  $17,740,385,  as  compared  with  importations  of  $4,899,793, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  domestic  interests  have  control 
of  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  market  for  leather  gloves  in  this  coun- 
try. As  your  statistics  do  not  show  the  amount  of  the  domestic 
product  for  1907,  no  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  importations 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  which  were  $10,261,945.  The 
importations  in  1907  were  abnormally  high,  due  to  long  gloves,  as  will 
appear  from  comparison  with  other  years,  and  can  not  be  expected  to 
continue,  as  the  style  has  passed. 

3.  No  distinction  is  made  between  schmaschen,  lamb,  or  kid, 
iJthough  there  is  a  substantial  difference  in  the  coat  of  the  skins. 

4.  Under  the  present  tariff  act^ 

A  2-cla8p  schmaschen  glove  retails  at  75  cents  per  pair. 

A  2-clasp  iamb  glove  retails  at  $1  per  pair. 

A  2-clasp  kid  glove  retails  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  pair.  These 
goods  are  now  sold  on  such  a  close  margin  that  if  there  should  be 
any  increase  in  duty  the  price  would  be  proportionately  advanced  to 
the  consumer,  and  if  the  domestic  manufacturers'  su^estions  should 
be  adopted  there  would  be  no  75-cent  or  $1  gloves  smd,  and  the  con- 
sumer will  be  compelled  to  pay  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  a  much  inferior 
article  heretofore  sold  at  lower  prices. 

5.  Under  the  present  rates  gloves  under  14  inches  pay,  in  schma- 
schen, $1.75;  in  lamb,  $2.50,  and  in  kid,  $3;  and  as  these  would  all  pay 
from  $4  to  $5.50  under  the  proposed  rates,  it  is  manifest  that  increases 
of  from  $2.25  to  $3.75  for  schmaschen,  $1.50  to  $3  for  lamb,  and  $1 
to  $2.50  for  kid  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

6.  The  rates  suggested  are  increases  over  the  present  rates  of  128 
per  cent  to  390  per  cent  for  schmaschen,  60  to  200  per  cent  for  lamb, 
and  33  to  184  per  cent  for  kid,  as  appears  from  the  following  tabula- 
tion of  present  and  proposed  rates: 
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7.  ThiB  is  is  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this 
country  who  have  declared  themselves  emphatically  in  favor  of 
reductions  in  the  present  rates  of  duty. 

8.  Such  increases  mean  a  levying  of  a  tax  upon  the  chewest  glove 
imported  of  33  cents  per  pair  and  from  that  the  rate  advaDcee  to 
$1.12^  per  pair,  which  are  exclusive  of  the  additional  duties  provided 
for  lined,  hand-sewn,  embroidered,  pique,  prix-seam,  or  silked  gloves. 

9.  The  40  cents  additional  for  embroidery  of  more  than  three 
single  strands  is  excessive,  as  such  embroidery  costs  but  12  to  15 
cents  per  dozen  more  than  one-row  embroidery, 

10.  Changes  in  phraseology  in  tariff  acts  cause  great  confusion, 
and  the  present  schedules  are  so  well  understood  in  the  trade  that 
no  change  whatever  should  be  made  in  this  respect. 

11.  Congress  must  consider  the  consumers  and  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  imports,  and  should  not,  on  the  one  hand,  indirectly 
tax  every  man  and  woman  in  this  country  who  wears  leather  gloves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  already  too  highly  protected  domestic  manufac- 
turers, chiefly  located  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
by  excessive  duties,  prohibit  the  importation  of  gloves  and  deprive 
the  Treasury  of  the  revenue  therefrom,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  J4,243,363.57. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Reynier  Freres;  P.  Berthaud;  Topken  Co.,  Hugo  A. 
Schmidt,  secy.;  Trefouase  &  Co.;  Hugo  Bondy; 
P.  Centemere&Co.;  V.  Perrin&Cie,,per  Jules  Mata- 
quin,  atty,;  A.  C,  Hartmann;  Tefft,  Welles  Co.; 
James  H.  Dunham  &  Co^  Wm.  J.  Smith,  pres.;  J.  M. 
Salve  &  Son;  Taylor  &  Wechalep. 


FUR  WASTE. 

[Paiagiaph  «3.] 
STATEMENT  S1TBMITTED  BT  FBEKCH  CHAHBEB  OF  GOIIMEKCE 

of  new  yobk  selatzvx  to  fub  waste. 

32  Broadwat, 
New  Yiyrk  (My,  February  IB?,  1909. 
CoMMrrxEB  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

Washinffton,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
to  the  abnormal  and  illogical  duty  imposed  upon  the  skin  or  fur  wastes 
from  rabbits,  hares,  etc.  As  a  matt«r  of  fact,  the  rabbit  skins,  hare 
skins,  etc.,  are  imported  in  this  country  when  raw,  free  of  duty,  and 
in  that  class  are  included  the  skins  which  are  open  and  puUed  or 
plucked,  or,  in  other  terms,  those  which  have  been  opened  and  from 
which  the  heads,  paws,  the  taib,  etc.,  have  been  cut  oS,  and  fjso 
the  skins  from  which  the  coarse  hair  {called  rabbit  down),  which 
covers  the  fine  fur,  has  been  removed  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

It  seems,  therefore,  abnormal,  if  such  prepared  skins  are  admitted 
free,  that  the  waste  which  remains  after  the  above-mentioned  woik 
has  been  perfonned  on  them  should  be  dutiable  at  10  per  cent. 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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It  mav  be  that  the  intention  of  the  le^lator  was  to  protect  Ameri- 
can workmanship  by  the  imposition  of  duty  on  furs  cut  in  France, 
but  as  the  skin  and  fur  waste  obtained  ^m  skins  admitted  free  of 
duty  can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  without  being 
passed  through  a  cleaning,  dag,  or  blowing  machine,  the  result  at- 
tained is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  desired  one,  as  the  seller  on  the 
other  side  is  interested  in  performing  these  operations  on  the  skins 
abroad,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  on  the  freight  to  this  country. 

We  would  ask,  therefore,  that  the  foUowing  articles  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  as  they  are  not  a  danger  to  any  domestic  interests,  are  of  but 
little  value,  and  logically  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  when  raw  skins,  for 
the  same  purpose,  are  not: 

Skin  VMste  from  rabbits,  hares,  etc. — Ears  and  legs,  raw  tails,  car- 
rotted  tails,  raw  pieces,  carrotted  pieces,  dressed  or  tanned  pieces, 
muskrat  pieces,  nutria,  beaver  pieces,  snips,  dved  pieces,  rounaings. 

Fur  loagU. — Rabbit  and  hare  down,  macnine  waste,  brushings, 
hare  combings,  heated  fur,  greasy  fur,  combings. 

We  ask  also  that  the  duties  on  furs  for  hat  manufacturing  and 
dressed  and  dyed  rabbit  skins  for  peltry  should  be  reduced  from  20 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  see  that  our  contentions  are 
founded  and  that  you  will  give  satisfaction  to  our  demands. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain, 
Veiy  respectfully, 

The  Fbench  Chahbeb  of  Ck>UMERCE  of  ^ew  Yobs, 
Hbnet  E.  Gourd,  PrmderU. 
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HOV.  W.  O.  BKAVTLET,  H.  C,  TEI9KS  THAT  IT  WOULD  BE  WISE 
TO  PITT  A  BEVEKUE  DUTY  OH  ALL  B0SIN8. 

Wabhington,  D.  C,  March  10,  1909. 
lion.  Sbrbko  E.  Fatne, 

Ohairman  Commwtee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WaehinffUm,  D.  0. 

Db&b  Sm:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  wisdom  and  as' well 
the  desirability  of  placing  a  revenue  duty  on  rosins,  and  I  beg  to  eub- 
mit  for  consideration  in  the  framing  of  the  tariff  bill,  to  be  reported 
at  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  soon  to  convene,  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Under  paragraph  548  of  the  present  law,  rosins  are  adinitfed  free 
of  duty,  and  durmg  the  calendar  year  of  1908,  there  was  imported 
from  France  rosins  as  follows : 

At  New  York,  4,745,800  pounds,  equaling  16,949  barrels  of  280 
pounds  each,  of  the  value  of  $107,478, 

At  Philadelphia,  6,191,677  pounds,  equaling  22,113  barrels  of  280 

Sounds  each,  of  the  value  or  $153,389,  making  total  importations 
few  York  and  Philadelphia  from  France  for  last  year  of  $260,867. 
On  the  other  hand  the  French  tariff  on  rosins  is  as  follows: 

115  bnda  and  raeinH,  rawj  colophany  pitct.  cafcea  of  reeio,  and  other  indigenous 
raiinouB  products,  per  100  lci[,  groee  10  francs,  general  tariff — 

which  tariff  is  reported  to  me  to  be  prohibitory.  The  result  is  that 
while  rosin  importations  from  France  are  growing  rapidly,  our  expor- 
tations  into  that  country,  formerly  a  good  market  for  Amencan 
rosins,  have  practically  closed.  Ir  these  are  the  facts,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  they  are,  there  could  not  be  any  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  Government  removing  rosins  from  the 
free  list  and  placing  a  proper  duty  on  them.  This  should  be  done  in 
justice  not  only  to  our  rosin  manufacturers,  but  to  our  Government 
as  well.  I  have  been  advised  that  another  very  large  shipment  of 
French  rosins  is  now  on  the  way  to  this  country.  These  importa- 
tions are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  consequently  the  reasons 
heretofore  prevailing  for  keeping  rosin  on  the  free  list  do  not  now 
exist.  I  beg  to  attach  hereto  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Board  of  Trade,  urging  a  rosin  duty,  and  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Savannah  is  the  recognized 
market  of  the  United  States  for  rosins  and  spirits  of  turpentine, 
generally  known  as  naval  stores.  i'"^,A,A.iL? 
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I  would  beg  to  advise  you  also  that  the  naval-stores  industry  is 
quite  an  important  one  in  at  least  S  States.  It  is  fairly  estimated 
tnat  .there  is  invested  in  this  industry  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  The 
output  last  year,  according  to  a  late  report  by  the  Forestry  Bureau, 
was  4,288,283  barrels  of  rosin  of  the  value  of  117,783,509.61,  and 
36,589,000  gallons  of  spirits  turpentine  of  the  value  of  $14,1 12,377.32. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
spirits  turpentine  is  also  on  the  free  list^  and  that  there  was  imported 
during  the  fiscal  year  1908  141,825  gallons  of  it,  valued  at  $.33,748. 
as  against  an  importation  in  1901  of  only  12,697  gallons,  valued  at 
$4,485.50. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the  question  of  imposing  a 
duty  on  spirits  turpentine.  Both  rosin  and  spirits  turpentine  are 
mamly  used  in  manufacturing  and  would  seem  to  be  legitimate 
articles  for  taxation. 

Thanking  yoti  for  your  attention,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  BfiANTLBT. 

EXHIBZT  A. 
HBBOLUTIOVa  PABSBD    BY  THE   SAVAMNAB  BOABD    OF  TRADE  IN  BE  DtlTT  ON  FOHEION 

Wberoae  the  United  States  rustum-houee  records  show  that  duriiu;  the  cttlradti 
year  1908  the  importe  of  French  roein  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  25,000  barrel! 
American  baaa,  of  ft  value  of  upward  of  a  auarter  of  a  million  dolkre  on  which  no  duty 
wupaid,  and  that  this  is  practicRlly  the  lirst  import  of  importance  from  Prance;  and 

Wnereaa  it  is  known  to  ub  that  further  imports  of  French  rosin  m  contemplaled  on 
a  large  scale,  which  are  calculated  to  impair  the  value  of  the  American  luticle  to  a 
eerioUB  degree;  and 

WheresK  there  at  present  exists,  ajid  has  existed  for  some  fifteen  yean,  a  FraH'h 
tariff  on  American  rosin  and  turpentine,  commonly  known  as  "naval  sbNrn,"  BUfli- 
ciently  high  to  abwlutely  exclude  the  markets  of  Fraace  to  Americaa  exportars  of 
naval  stores:  therefore  be  it 

Reiohed,  That  the  Savannah  Board  of  Trade  is  heartily  in  bvor  of  the  panage  of  a 
national  law  imposing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  [Ktiducts  of  the  pine 
tree,  consistinff  of  rosin,  spints  of  turpentine,  or  other  articles  commonly  known  as 
■"naval  Btores,  produced  in  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  or  any  other  country  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions;  and  be  it  further 

Remhed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  two  United  States  Senatora 
and  all  Congressmen  representing  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  the  request  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  K  introduce  such  a  bill  and  nave  it  passed  as  expeditiously  as 

OLIVE-OIL  FOOTS. 

[Paragrapli  626.] 

JAKES  S.  grrnr  &  cO,,  CHICAGO.  ILL.,  SUBMIT  COFT  OF  PETITION 
FOKWAHDED  TO  TBEASTTBT  QEFABTHENT  BELATIVE  TO 
SUIPHini-OIL  AVD  OUVE-OIL  FOOTS. 

Chicago,  March  3,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payke, 

Ghairjnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sin ;  At  the  suggestion  of  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds,  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  herewith  copy  of 
]>etitian  which  the  department  has  taken  under  adv^^^(i(,,|.,^ 
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This  petition  ia  submitted  to  ;ou  with  a  view  that  in  that  section 
of  the  new  tariff  which  will  take  the  place  of  section  568  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  provision  may  be  made  for  the  unrestricted  free  entry  of 
so-called  "  oUve-oil  foote,"  which  are  used  in  soap  making  and  which, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  petition,  contain  in  reality  no  olive  oil  and 
are  not  edible. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geosoe  Schhoedeb, 
Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Committee 
of  Soap  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

New  Yobk,  Fehruai-y  2,  1909. 
To  tbe  boaorable  Uie  Skcbetaby  of  the  Tkeascby, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbak  Sib  :  We,  the  underBigiied,  repregeotiiiK  a  large  per  cent  of  tbe  mnnu- 
factarera  of  textile  and  so-called  "  greeii  castUe  eoaps"  (not  medlcUial)  in  tbe 
United  States,  apprebendlng  the  Immediate  rulo  of  our  Industry  due  to  tbe 
uncertainty  which  the  present  application  of  tbe  tariff  act  of  July  24,  ISUT, 
has  created  In  the  market  for  what  are  commonly  but  erroneoualy  known  as 
"  olive-oil  foots,"  respectfully  submit  to  you.  Mr,  Secretary,  the  following 
memorandum  of  facts  with  which  we  Join  a  prayer  for  such  relief  as  is  In  your 
power  to  afford  us,  to  the  end  that  we  may  secure  speedy  relief  from  the  hard- 
abips  that  now  shackle  and  threaten  to  exterminate  our  Industry. 

First.  Usage  ouly  has  sanctioned  the  term  "  olive-foots,"  ns  in  reality 
tbis  prodDct  contains  absolutely  no  olive  oil.  Its  base  Is  a  dry  mass,  wbieh 
ia  tlie  residue  of  ripe  ollvea  from  wtalcb  every  atom  aod  single  particle  of 
olive  oil  has  been  pressed. 

Second.  In  further  proof  of  our  contention  we  cite  the  commercial  nomen- 
clature for  this  article  In  vogue  In  tbe  principal  producing  countries  of  tlie 

In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  British  crowu  colonies 
tbe  article  known  as  "olive-oil  foots"  In  tbe  United  States  Is  called  " sulphur 
oli." 

In  France  and  Italy,  tbe  two  i)rlnclpal  countries  of  production,  the  eoni- 
niercial  scientific  and  governmental  terms  tor  the  American  "oilve-oH  foots" 
are  "bulle  an  aulphure,"  rt8i)ectlvely,  "'oleo  al  sulfuro."  both  being  literal 
tmnsiatlons  of  sulphur  oil. 

Olive  oil  Is  an  article  which  is  subject  to  a  100  per  cent  custoni-bouae  ex- 
amination, wbereiis  ollve-oll  foots  are  so  easily  recuKnlzed  liy  their  chnracter- 
istlcB  and  disagreeable  odor  as  well  as  tbe  cheap  containers  In  which  they  are 
imported  because  of  the  close  mmgiu  of  profit  on  and  the  comparatively  low 
value  of  the  article  Itself  that  It  la  not  found  neceBSary  to  examine  more  than 
a  fraction  of  container))  In  each  shipment. 

Third.  The  present  value  of  "ollre-oll  foots,"  which  term,  despite  its  tech- 
nical falsity,  we  shall  have  to  retalu  for  tlie  iiresent.  so  ns  to  avoid  worse  con- 
fusion, Is  56  cents  f.  o.  b.  the  leading  EurojieHu  ports  of  ex|x>rt.  As  the 
result  of  the  unprecedent»?d  scarcity  of  the  principal  raw  material  used  in  their 
manufiicture,  which  In  turn  Is  due  to  tlie  complete  failure  of  the  1908  olive 
crop,  we  must  needs  Qgure  with  the  possibility  of  further  advances  In  prevail- 
Ing  quotations,  and  a  rise  of  but  C  to  7  i)er  cent  would  cause  "  olive-oil  foots  " 
to  cost  more  than  60  cents  In  primary  markets;  and  If  American  importers  are 
compelled  to  enter  their  Imports  under  section  62(i,  after  a  primary  market- 
price  level  of  60  cents  or  over  has  been  established.  tUey  will,  If  the  present 
theory  ia  adhered  to,  be  compelled  to  pny  duty  as  olive  oil  OD  an  article  which 
has  absolutely  notbing  In  common  with  this  product.  How  critical  tbe  situa- 
tion is  may  be  inferred  from  the  fuct  that,  due  to  the  failure  of  tbe  crop, 
which  has  iiroughl  about  tbe  Bcnrcily  of  the  mw  material  UKcd  In  the  manu- 
facture of  tills  article,  tbe  Italian  Government  has  suR|)ended  the  duty  on  sul- 
phur oil,  though  Its  citizens  are  ordluarily  aunMig  tbe  largest  producers  of  tbia 
article;  and  tlils  enables  Italian  soap  manufacturers  to  obtain  their  salpbur 
oil  at  a  figure  which  will  make  It  ix)s«lble  for  tbeni  to  flood  the  American  mar- 
ket with  their  soaps  in  case  we  are  obliged  to  pay  duty  on  "olive-oil  foots/* 
Efforts  in  this  direction  have  and  ai-e  now  being  made  by  foreign  map  niai;(ilC 
factarera.  ' 
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IntrnatiiifE  the  above  factn  to  your  careful  consideration,  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
respectfullj  urge  yon  to  canae  to  be  iasued  a  Treasury  decision  whlcta  will 
Clearly  set  forth  that  bereafler  onllertorB  of  cuatoma  are  to  levy  duty  <hi 
Imports  of  "  ollve-oll  foots  "  under  Beotion  EiGS  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1S97. 
as  "grease  and  oils  <eicept  flob  oil),  such  as  are  commonly  used  Is  aoap  mak- 
ing." because  such  "ollve-oll  foota"  are  in  fact  aulpbor  oU,  need  Id  soap 
making,  and  for  no  other  pui-iwse. 

In  onr  bumble  Judgment,  It  will  be  patent  to  you,  Hr.  Secretary,  that  lu 
asking  you  to  cause  sucb  a  decision  to  he  iiromulgated  we  are  aaking  notbhit; 
mora  than  Justice  and  a  logical  iiiiiTiirelatlon  of  the  existing  tariff  act. 

In  view  of  tbe  great  peril  whU-h  besets  our  Industry  we  ask  yoo  that  If  in 
your  ripe  and  sound  Judgment  of  ILe  law  It  will  be  Impossible  for  the  Treaaur7 
Department  to  afford  iis  Inntmit  relief  by  such  a  de<^Iaion  to  give  us  yiiiir 
answer  without  delay,  bo  that  we  may  not  have  abridged  our  rlEhts  to  apiH'ar 
instanter  before  ConRrcnB  with  a  view  of  securing  that  relief  which  we  beliPTe 
the  framera  of  the  tariff  net  of  July  24,  1S9T,  Intended  to  afford  us,  but  which. 
perhaps,  unfortunately,  was  lost  to  us  by  the  letter,  not  the  spirit,  of  the  law. 
We,  however,  humbly  beg  that  If,  In  your  wIniIhui,  it  be  compatible  with  tbe 
letter  of  the  law  to  afford  us  the  relief  which  we  beseech  you  to  extend  to  ns. 
to  do  so  ere  our  plnnts  Eltall  hare  been  forced  Into  idleness,  our  workiugmen 
Into  starvation,  and  ourselves  into  ruin. 

M.  M.  EaveuHon  (J.  Eaveneon  &  Son,  Camden,  N.  J.),  chairmnu; 
George  Schroeder  (secretary  of  Jamea  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Chicagu, 
III.),  chiiirnian  of  the  I'eiuianent  Tariff  Commission  of  the  Soap 
Mannfncturcra  of  the  United  States :  Weidman  Silk  Dyeing  Co, 
Patei'son,  N.  J. ;  Wm.  Waltke  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  B.  J.  Johnson 
it  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Wadbams  OU  Co^  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
The  De  Joiirno  Soap  Co.,  Atleotown,  Fa. ;  Warren  Soap  Mfg. 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  FIsk  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  John  T. 
Stanley.  New  York:  Holbrook  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Tork;  J,  F.  Eelth- 
hard  Co..  New  York;  Thomas  Gill  Soap  Co.  (Inc.),  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y,;  Granite  City  Soap  Co„  Newburgh,  N.  T.;  Rome  Soap  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y.:  American  Soap  end  Washollue  Co..  Cohoes,  X.  T.: 
A.  Hoefner  &  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Dobbins  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Phtlii- 
delphla.  Pn.;  Chas.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  Philadelpbis,  Pa.;  George 
Flint,  Philiidelphla,  Pa.;  Chas.  J.  Fox,  Phlladplpbln,  Pa.;  Allisou 
Bros.,  Mlddietown,  Conn.;  Sam'l  Hanson  &  Co..  Providence. 
R.  L;  Miller  Mfg.  €<•„  Providence,  R.  I.;  L.  M.  Leberman'a  Sons 
(Inc.).  Philadelphia,  Ph.;  Philadelphia  Textile  Chemical  Works, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Enterprise  Mill  Soap  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Vacuum  Soap  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Nlcetown  Mfg.  Co,  Nice- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PETROLEUM. 

[Paragraph  fl26.1 

THE  HIDCONTINEITF  OIL  Am)  QAS  PRODVCEBS'   ASSOCIATION. 

TULSA,  OKLA.,  UEQES  EETENTlOJf  OF  COUirTEBVAILIHO  DUTY 

ON  FETBOLEUH  AHD  ITS  FBOSTFCTS. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  February  S7, 190$. 
CosisinTEE  ON  Ways  axd  Means, 

}\'mhinyton,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Midcontinent  Oil  and  Gas  Producers'  Associa- 
tirm  embrsices  in  its  menibcrsliip  the  owners  of  87^  per  cent  of  the 
1.1.000  producing  oil  wells  in  the  States  of  Oklahoma  arid  Kansas, 
the  total  daily  production  from  which  wells  is  180,000  barreli?,  which 
is  CO  per  cent  of  all  the  high-grade  refining  cnide  oil  pi^nced  in  the 
United  States.  The  Oklahoma  oil  fields  are  situated  in  the  interior, 
remote  from  seaboard  traii^iportation,  which  isolated  location  makes 
it  difficult  to  market  the  product  of  the  welk,  to  the  great  emharrass- 
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ment  of  the  producers.  Already  seriously  handicapped  in  marketing 
60  per  cent  of  the  (oiide  oil  of  refioing  grade  in  the  United  States, 
the  Midcontinent  Oil  and  Qas  Producers'  Association  is  in  position  to 
realize  more  acutely  than  the  producers  of  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  the  grave  danger  to  the  petroleum  industry  and  the  pe- 
cuniary disaster  to  individual  oil  producers  if  the  existing  protective 
tariff  and  countervailing  duty  are  removed  and  the  importation  of 
crude  and  refined  oils  is  permitted  free  of  duty.  Based  upon  the  facts 
recited  above,  the  members  of  this  association^  through  its  accredited 
o£Scers,  most  earnestly  submit  to  your  committee  and  urge  their  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  acc<HDpanying  preamble  and  resolutions, 
unanimously  adopted  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla., 
February  27, 1909 : 

Whereas  tlie  existence  of  large  qnantltlefi  of  crude  oil  In  Mexico,  adjaceot  to 
tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  eaall;  accessible  to  cbeap  water  transportation  via  tbe 
Galf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Is  a  grave  meusce  to  all  producers  of 
petroleum  In  the  United  States  If  the  present  countervailing  duty  on  petro- 
lenin  and  its  products  Is  removed  or  lessened  to  a  basis  that  will  permit  Impor- 
taUona  In  competition  with  tbe  product  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Oklahoma 
especially  (the  crude  oil  of  Mexico  is  located  at  tide  water,  while  the  crude  oil 
of  Oklahoma  Is  located  so  far  Inland  that  It  could  not,  under  any  c I rcum stances, 
compete  with  the  Imported  crude) ;  the  result  wonld  be  disastrous  to  the  OUa- 
homa  producer,  already  confronted  wltb  many  handicaps;  and 

WhcresB  within  the  Inst  year  two  cargoes  of  petroleum  producta  from  the  oil 
fleldB  of  Asia  were  received  at  Atlantic  ports,  as  an  experiment  under  present 
tarltF  regulations,  resulting  in  partial  success,  from  a  pecuniary  view  point,  tbe 
direct  Inference  is  that,  with  all  dntlea  removed,  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Fa- 
ciBc  Reaboards  would  present  attractive  avennes  for  the  exploitation  of  foreign 
1)11  flelds  and  petroleum  products,  at  tbe  expense  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
aided  by  the  coarser  oils  and  cheaper  labor  and  niBQufactiirlng  prices  of  foreign 
coin|)etltors ;  and 

Wherpas  the  oil  fields  of  Mexico  are  largely  controlled,  both  as  to  the  produc- 
tive area  and  the  present  production  and  distribution,  by  English  capital  and 
affiliated  commercial  Interests,  any  reduction  of  petroleum  duties  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  at  this  time  would  be  playing  Into  the  commercial 
advantage  of  Great  Britain  and  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  would, 
furthermore,  permit  Great  Britain  to  secure  abundant  cheap  fuel  for  Its  navy 
by  aiding  Ibe  marketing  of  surplus  Mexican  oil  at  convenient  American  ports  at 
n  less  price,  undutlnble,  than  the  home  product  could  be  transported  from  the 
remote  California  fields ;  Therefore  be  It 

Beiolved  fry  (fie  Midcontinent  Oil  and  Oag  Prvducera'  A»aociation,  That  our 
BepreaentatlveB  in  Congress  be  requested  and  urged  to  use  their  best  endeavor* 
to  prevent  the  lowering  or  removal  of  existing  tariffs  and  countervailing  duties 
upon  petroleum  and  Its  products,  to  the  end  that  one  of  the  moKt  tuiiMiitant 
Industries  of  tbe  United  States  may  be  adequately  protected  from  tbe  serloue 
and  menacing  danger  of  a  flood  of  cheap  foreign  oil  that  would  bring  sure 
dlaaater  to  the  producers  of  American  petroleum :  Be  It  further 

Beeolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  furnlsbed  to  each 
Oongressman  and  Senator  from  Oie  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  the  Congressmen  of 
every  State  in  which  petroleum  la  produced,  and  to  each  member  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  any  subcommittee  before  which  discussions 
relating  to  revision  of  tbe  tariff  may  be  beard,  and  to  every  association  or 
organization  of  producers  of  petroleum,  urging  active  cooperation  toward  urging 
and  Impressing  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  witli  the  urgent  and  Impera- 
tive necesMty  of  retaining  present  tarllFs  and  duties  on  petroleum  and  Its 
productfl. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Midcontinent  Oil 
and  Gas  Producers'  Association  at  their  annual  meeting  held  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  February  27,  1909. 

N.  V.  V.  Fhanchot,  i 
Victor  Martin,  Secretary.' 
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HOK.  EABBT  WOOSTAAD,  ]L  C,  STTBKrrS  LETTEB  OF  IL  L.  BEHE- 
Sine,  PASEEKSBUAG,  W.  7A.,  BEIATITE  TO  THE  COVHTEB- 
VAIUHG  DTTTT  OH  PETBOLEUM. 

Wabhinotom,  D.  C,  March  «,  1909. 
Hon.  Seheno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Sib:  For  your  information  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  and  a  brief  from  M.  L.  Benedum,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  urg- 
ins  the  retention  of  the  countervailing  duty  now  in  vogue  on  crude 
and  refined  oil  and  their  products  in  the  tariff  bill  to  be  reported 
from  your  committee.  Mr.  Benedum  ia  one  of  the  large  independent 
oil  producers  of  West  Virginia,  and  he,  with  a  number  of  other  inde- 
[>endent  producers,  have  been  writing  me  recently,  urging  the  reten- 
tion of  the  above  provision  in  the  next  tariff  bill. 

The  production  o£oil  is  by  far  the  largest  industry  in  my  district, 
and  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  be  a  most  serious  blow  to  those 
men  who  have  their  money  invested  in  this  business.  Contrary  to 
the  belief  of  a  large  numt>er  of  people,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
produces  a  very  small  proportion  of  oil,  probably  about  18  per  cent 
of  the  total  production,  but  on  account  oi  their  transportation  facili- 
ties they  purchase  a  large  portion  of  the  oil  produced  by  the  inde- 
pendent operators.  From  a  financial  standpoint  there  is  no  busi- 
ness that  is  more  hazardous  and  uncertain  Uian  the  oil  business,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  to  know  what  he  will  strike  when  he  sinks 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  the  oil  operators  feel  and  believe  that  they 
are  enjoying  as  little  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  protective 
tariff  as  any  other  industry  in  this  country.  In  my  judgment,  Mexico 
will  in  a  very  short  time  develop  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  great- 
est, oil  fields  in  the  world,  and  they  also  have  oil  production  in  Can- 
ada, and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  our  oil 
producers  to  take  off  this  duty  when  Mexico  levies  a  duty  both  on 
crude  and  refined  oil,  and  Canada  on  refined  oil. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  only  a  short  time  affo, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  made  no  effort  to  call  the  attention  of  toe 
committee  to  this  matter,  as  I  had  no  idea  that  the  committee  was 
considering  the  advisability  of  removing  this  duty. 

I  earnestly  hope  this  proviso  may  not  be  stricken  frwn  the  bill 
you  are  now  preparing,  and  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  carefully  consider  the  inclosed  brief. 
Very  respectfully, 

Harkt  C.  Woodtabd. 

Pahkebbbvbg,  W.  Va.,  Febi^tary  £7, 1909. 
Hon.  H.  C.  WooDYABD.  M.  C. 

Waihinglon.  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Tbrough  tlie  press  of  the  «iuntry  I  learn  that  some  changes  In  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  couDtrf  are  contemplated — In  fact,  that  a  bill  la  now  being 
formulated  that  will  very  mnterlalT;  change  exlallng  tarllTB  and  schedules. 

The  particular  one  1  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  petroleum.  Although 
there  U  no  tariff  on  otl,  there  U  a  proTiso  In  the  Dingle^  bill  that  Imposea  ttw 
same  tariff  on  other  countries  that  they  charge  on  exported  oil  from  this  coun- 
try. If  that  Is  eliminated,  a  very  eeriojis  loss  and  Injury  will  fall  on  the  oil 
producers  of  this  country.  The  matter  ia  so  serious  that  I  have  had  my  attor- 
ney prepare  a  brief  (which  I  herewith  Inclose)  showing  the  t>earlng  and  effect 
of  the  present  law  and  what  any  change  In  the  same  would  result  In.  I  appeal 
to  yon  because  I  am  producing  oil  in  Roane,  Wood,  Ritchie,  Tyler,  and  Pleasant 
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conntles  In  yonr  Congresstonal  district,  aod  Is  sii  other  counties  In  West  Vlr- 
gfiiia.  Am  also  producing  oil  In  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  and  Loulsiaua. 
So  yoB  can  readily  understand  that  I  am  vitally  Interested  and  concerned.  I, 
with  an  army  of  oil  producers,  will  appreciate  anything  you  can  possibly  do  to 
retain  the  present  status  of  oil  leglsIatloD.  The  oil  buBloees  Is  In  a  very  preca- 
rious condition  at  the  present  time  from  overproduction,  bo  mucb  ao  that  any 
change  would  surely  result  In  disaster.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  this  mat- 
ter your  eameat  consideration  and  support. 

Very  respecttally,  H.  L.  BEHn>nu. 

Iittport  dutiet  levied  on  petroleum  by  oounlriei  producing  petroleuta. 
IBodneed  to  AnMrlcan  CDtrency  and  American  cillona.] 


Crude  oil.  JReflnedol). 


Oenti. 

!;!r 

1.00 

1: 

'7a 

Omo. 

ree.  t  Ad  iilorem.  <Ad'TaloreDi.  pliu  30  p;r  cent  lor  nindi 

Import  dutiei  levied  on  pelroleunt  by  nonproducing  countriet. 


Crude  oil. 

Refined  oil. 

Conntrjr. 

lute. 

Per 

gallon. 

11.S79 

14.22 
IS.M 

Bale. 

.JS,. 

. 

«rel. 

Onb. 

S  Ir&nca  per  100  kiioe  -  K.is 
S&peseUpeilOOkiloi 

to  tnaa  perlDo'  liUn 

S7  pewiH  per  100  kilos 

14  tramix  per  lOO  kilos 

0,05  Hiimran  toelt  per  10 

fi  ('nndareeniiperlOBallona. 

•a.  .■entt  (Ceylonl  imperial 

^■>  Ilulob  cents  per  100  kljna! 
3™^P">"erplua2p«r 

Rlo'de  JanerioW-Sl  per  lOO 

Atoiherporu  dntr  ls)Z.2l 
per  100  kllo«. 

71  marks  per  100  klloa 

55DulchcenMperl00klton 

B.SOO 

B.«ffl 

RonPBODuciHO 


Crude  and  refined  oil,  free. — United  Kingdom,  Belgium.  Hongkong,  Australia, 
Norway,  Bweden,  Denmark.  Straits  Settlements,  and  Gibraltar. 
Crude  oil,  tree. — Argeullne  Rejtubllc. 
Refined  oil,  free. — New  Zeuland. 

IllFOBT    DCTT   ON    FOBEION    FETBOLEUU. 

Unlike  most  of  the  great  producing  aud  manufacturing  Industries  of  the 
United  States,  petroleum  and  its  priHlucts  have  no  apeclDc  protection  whatever, 
and  ahould  this  Industry  petition  for  such  protection,  It  would  b«  mwely  asking 

fl1M(L_.B_ftO i9  I    AhHWIC 
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what  la  in  full  accord  ffltb  the  long-estnbllBhed  policy  of  this  counttr  as  applied 
to  other  great  national  Industries. 

The  BttnatloQ  to-day  Ib,  that  foreign  petroleum  and  all  products  thereof  are 
placed  on  our  free  list,  subject,  however,  to  the  followlag  provision.  (See  Title 
S3,  par.  626  of  the  Dlngley  Act)  : 

"  Provided,  That  If  there  Is  imported  Into  the  United  States  crude  petroleum  or 
the  products  of  crude  petroleum  produced  in  any  country  which  Imposes  a  duty 
on  petroleum  or  its  products  exported  from  the  United  States,  there  shall  in 
such  cases  be  levied,  paid,  and  collected  a  duty  upon  said  crude  petroleum  or  Its 
products  so  imported  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  by  such  country." 

The  motlTe  of  the  foregoing  proviso  Is  unmistakably  clear.  It  was  to  deprive 
the  American  petroleum  Industry  oC  the  si>eclflc  protection  accorded  so  many 
of  our  domestic  industries  under  the  national  protective  policy  then  and  now  in 
vogue,  but  It  was  not  the  iutent  to  discriminate  against  It  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  permitting  Russia  and  the  other  great  petroleum -producing  countries  of  the 
world  to  have  free  access  to  the  American  markets  for  their  products  while  ab- 
solutely shutting  out  by  a  high  tariff  wall  access  for  the  American  product  to 
their  own  markets. 

It  can  not  be  too  forcibly  emphasised  that  the  option  of  declaring  free  trade, 
or  the  option  of  specifying  the  rate  of  petroleum  duty  to  prevail  between  the 
L'uited  States  and  foreign  countries  producing  petroleum,  la  by  the  deliberate 
act  of  Congress  vested  absolutely  In  the  foreign  governments. 

Should  Russia,  for  example,  at  any  time,  because  of  a  plethora  of  her  home 
production  or  for  anv  reason  or  whim  whatsoever,  desire  free  trade  or  a  nomi- 
nal tariff  between  the  two  countrlea,  covering  petroleum  or  any  of  Its  by- 
products, she  has  merely  to  so  declare  and  such  declaration  becomes  at  once 
operative.  No  such  option  can  be  exercised  by  the  American  Government,  and 
the  Amei'lcitn  petroleum  industry  Is,  of  course,  entirely  powerless. 

It  is  certaluly  a  high  tribute  to  petroleum  eoonomlCB  In  the  United  States 
that  prices  of  the  manufactured  prodncts  have  been  kept  so  low  that  no  foreign 
petroleum-producing  country  has  yet  dared  to  avail  Itself  of  the  Dlngley  option 
and  establish  free  trade  between  itself  and  the  United  States  on  petroleum. 

Could  any  fair-minded  legislator,  be  he  a  protectionist,  be  be  an  advocate  of 
reciprocity,  or  be  he  an  out-and-out  free  trader,  criticise  the  conditional  and 
hypothetical  "  protection "  accorded  the  American  petroleum  Industry  under 
the  Dlngley  Act? 

It  ma;  be  remarked  that  the  three  gi'cat  petroleum-producing  countries  of 
Burope,  viz,  Russia,  Austria- Hungary  (Gallcla),  and  Rouninnia  (all  having 
a  large  surplus  available  for  pxport).  have  from  the  very  outset  and  up  to  date 
Imposed  a  very  high  Import  duty  on  American  petroleum,  thus  entirely  debarring 
It  from  their  domestic  markets. 

Borneo  and  Sumatra  (Dutch  Indies)  have  decreed  light  duties  as  between 
themselves  and  the  United  States,  and,  although  their  business  la  principally- 
export,  their  neemeas  to  the  great  consumlug  markets  of  the  Orient,  and  their 
great  distance  from  the  United  States,  have  prevented  them  from  making  as  yet 
any  very  Important  shipments  to  this  country. 

The  government  of  India  protects  the  Burma  Industry  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  2  cents  per  gallon,  thus  allowing  the  Burma  Oil  Company  (a  producing 
monopoly  enjoying  the  guardianship  of  three  governmeuts)  to  profitably  dis- 
pose of  its  entire  manufactured  product  in  the  great  consuming  markets  of 
the  Indian  empire. 

The  French  Government  for  many  years  has  maintained  an  Important  dlt- 
fereutlal  duty  as  between  crude  and  refined  petroleum,  with  the  motive  and 
with  the  result  of  establishing  a  large  refining  Industry  In  France.  Spain 
almost  concurrently  adopted  the  same  policy,  and  more  recently  a  similar 
policy  has  been  adopted  by  Japan,  but  in  the  latter  country  with  the  added 
motive  of  protecthig  Its  own  producing  industry. 

All  the  great  noiiproducing  countries  of  the  world,  except  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium,  lmix>se  Import  dutlea  on  petroleum  and  Its  products,  usually  excess- 
ive,  hilt  for  purposes  of  revenue. 

There  are  probably  not  less  than  600,000  men  and  2.COO,000  human  beings 
in  the  United  States  whose  livelihood  Is  traceable  to  the  production,  transpor- 
tation, manufacture,  and  distribution  of  petroleum,  and  many  States  In  the 
Union  are  therefore  deeply  Interested  lu  the  preservation  of  this  Industry. 

There  are  to-day  about  85,000.(K)0  barrets  of  crude  oil  above  the  ground,  be- 
ing stored  at  exorbitant  exiJense  :ind  awaiting  a  market  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  energetically  utilizing  Its  various  foreign  a 
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of  dlBtrlbDtloii  to  Increase,  If  pOBBlble,  ItB  exports  and  Uidb  reduce  this  euor- 
mouB  aurplaa 

If  the  petroleum  Induatry  Is  not  to  be  granted  the  Bpeclflc  protection  ac- 
corded BO  many  otter  Industries,  Is  tt  not  at  least  entitled  to  be  shielded  from 
tbe  possible  Incursions  of  Russia,  Roumaala,  AuBtro-Hungary,  Dutcb  Indies, 
Burma,  Japan,  Mexico,  Canada,  etc.,  unless  these  countries  concurrently  open 
tbelr  markets  to  the  American  product? 

Ought  the  Injustice  of  placing  petroleum  and  Its  products  unconditionally 
on  tbe  free  Hat  to  be  Inflicted  upon  tbe  States  and  tbe  multitudes  Interested 
In  the  home  product? 


PERSONAL  EFFECTS. 

[Paragraphs  686  and  697.] 

B.  7.  LANG,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THHTES  TEAT  THE  FEBSONAI  BAG- 
OAGE  FBOVISIONS  OF  THE  TARIFF  LAW  NEED  AHENSING. 

31  AMD  33  Broadway, 
Xew  York,  February  £0, 1909. 

COMMTITEE  ON  WaTB  AMD  MeANS, 

WaskingtoUy  D.  C. 

Gemtlembn  :  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  para- 
graphs in  the  present  tariff,  wnich,  in  my  opinion  as  an  expert,  need 
revising : 

Paragraph  636  provides  for  personal  effects,  not  merchandise,  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  past 
several  incidents  have  come  to  my  attention  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  import  the  effects  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
unless  they  were  of  American  manufacture.  One  of  the  incidents 
was  as  follows : 

A  citizen  who  had  resided  abroad  for  some  years  came  to  this  coun- 
try on  a  visit,  leaving  his  household  and  personal  effects  in  Europe. 
After  he  had  been  in  this  country  for  a  few  weeks  he  died,  and  upon 
the  instructions  of  his  relatives  the  effects  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
ti^j  and  duty  had  to  be  assessed  on  all  the  articles  of  foreign  origin 
which  were  among  the  effects.  Paragraph  636,  no  doubt,  was  in- 
tended to  cover  a  case  of  this  kind,  but  the  wording  is  against  it,  and 
should  read  as  follows :  "  Personal  effects,  not  merchandise,  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,"  leaving  out  the  words  "  dying  in  foreign 
countries." 

Another  paragraph  which  works  great  hardship  to  poor  immi- 
grants who  come  to  this  country,  and  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  bring  their  wearing  apparel  with  them  is  paragraph  697, 
which  is  construed  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  this  port  to  mean 
that  only  wearing  apparel  which  actually  accompanies  the  passenger 
on  his  voyage  to  this  country  is  free  of  duty,  while  all  and  every- 
thing in  tne  shape  of  personal  effects  arriving  on  a  later  steamer  are 
assessed  for  duty.  Congress  never  intended  this.  In  my  opinion, 
personal  effects  of  parties  coming  to  this  country  as  immigrants  or 
otherwise  ought  not  to  be  assessed  for  duty  under  any  circumstances. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  find  occasion  to  revise  these  paragraphs, 
and  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  F.  LATio, 

Customs  and  Forwarding  A^i^i^^Iq 
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REGALIA,  GEMS,  AND  STATUARY, 

tParagraph  Ufl.] 

WnUAX  L.  TXEXITET,  VEW  TOBK  CITT,  REPBSSEffTnTG  AX^- 
GAV  HAKEBS  OF  CH17BCH  STATUAIIY,  FILES  AXESDED  SCEED- 
TTLE  AVD  CLASSinCATIOK. 

27  William  Street, 
New  York,  February  04, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Meanb, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  am  mailing  you  herewith  a  memorandum  on  that  por- 
tion of  paragraph  649  embraced  within  the  term  "  regalia,"  on  behalf 
of  the  Gorbam  Company  and  other  manufacturers. 

Some  time  ago  I  nled  with  the  committee  a  memorandum  on  that 
portion  of  the  paragraph  embraced  within  the  term  "  specimens  or 
casts  of  sculpture,*'  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  domestic  manufacturers 
of  composition  statuary.  The  form  of  proposed  amended  law  sub- 
mitted at  that  time  I  desire  to  conform  to  the  proposed  amendment 
contained  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  inclosed  memorandum. 

In  other  words,  the  proposed  amended  form  of  paragraph  649,  as 
contained  in  the  inclosed  memorandum,  meets  with  the  wishes  of  the 
composition  statuary  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  regalia  manu- 
facturers. 

Yours,  etc.,  William  L.  Tiernbt. 


Kew  York  Citt,  February  23,  1909. 
Committee  on  AVays  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  addressing  you  under  paragraph  649,  free 
list,  of  the  act  of  1897,  on  the  subject  of  "regalia  "  imported  free  of 
duty  for  churches  and  other  institutions  of  a  public  character. 

In  (iie  following  parallel  columns  is  contained,  first,  the  present 
act;  and,  secondly,  the  proposed  or  amended  act.  We  have  italicized 
the  proposed  added  word  "  not "  and  otherwise  conformed  the 
amended  paragraph  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  by  the  association  of  manufacturers  O'f  church  staf- 
luiry,  whos^e  changes  we  approve: 

FABAGBAPH  040. 

Act  (if  1897.  Propoied  amendment. 

Regalia  and  gems,  Btatunry,  and 

csBts  or  Bcutptute. 
for  use  88  models  or  for  art 
educational  pnrpoees  ooij', 
wbere  Bpecially  imported  to  good 
faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of 
any  society  Incorporated  or  eetab- 
llslied  solely  for  rellglouB, 
phlloeophlcal,  educational, 
scientific,  or  literary  parposea, 


where  specially  Imported  In  good 
faith  for  the  nf«  and  by  order  of 
any  society  Incorporated  or  eetab- 
llr^hed  solely  for  religious, 
philosophical,  educational. 
Bclentlflc,  or  literary  pnrposes. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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or  for  the  eDCoumgemeni  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  and  by  or- 
der of  aii7  college,  academy,  Bchool, 
or  seminary  of  leemlag 


but  the  term  "  rcsalln  "  ae  herein 
uaed  Bhall  be  held  to  embrace  only 
such  lusigula  of  raolc  or  otBce  or 
c-uiblema  as  may  be  worn  upon  the  per- 
BOD  or  borne  In  the  hand  during 
public  exercises  of  the  society  or 
Institution,  and  shall  not  include 
nrtlclee  of  furniture  or  fixtures, 
or  of  regular  weitrlng  apparel,  nor 
iversoiiul  property  of  Individuals. 


for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fln^  arts,  or  for  the  use  and  by  or- 
der of  any  college,  academy,  school, 
seminary  of  learning, 
orphan  asylum,  or  public  hoBpltal 
In  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale; 
subject  to  Bucb  regulations  as  the 
Secretnry  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe ; 

but  the  term  "  regalia  "  as  herein 
ueed  shall  not  be  held  to  embrace 

Insignia  of  rank  or  office  or 

emblems  as  may  be  worn  upon  the  per- 
son or  borne  In  the  band  during 
public  exercises  of  the  society  or 
iufitltutton,  and  ahall  not  Include 
articles  of  furniture  or  flxtures, 
or  of  regular  wearing  uppuiel,  nor 
peisonal  property  of  Individuals. 

Under  Uie  desi^ation  "  regalia "  are  imported,  free  of  duty, 
metal  vessels,  chahces,  ciboria,  and  ostensoria,  used  in  church  serv- 
ice j  vestments,  banners,  and  a  minor  assortment  of  other  church 
ailicles. 

We  manufacture  a  general  line  of  ecclesiastical  art  metal  works, 
but  are  chiefly  interested  in  this  memorandum  in  the  free  entry  of 
chalices,  ciboria,  and  ostensoria,  which  are  costly  high-grade  and 
artistic  lines  of  ecclesiastical  work,  and  embrace  the  most  valuable 
and  highest  paid  part  of  our  production. 

Over  $1,000,000  of  ecclesiastical  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  other  metal 
art  work  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  yearly.  The  under- 
signed firms  manufacture  a  large  portion  thereof,  considerably  over 
one-half  of  the  output.  We  have  sought  the  sentiments  of  nearly 
all  the  other  known  domestic  firms  in  this  line,  and  can  assure  the 
committee  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  request  herein  made. 

We  know  of  no  tariff  provision  in  any  paragraph  which  permits 
free  import  to  church  furniture,  fixtures,  or  equipment  other  than 
such  as  may  be  classified  as  works  of  art  and  the  exceptions  growing 
out  of  the  peculiar  wording  of  paragraph  649.  In  this  paragraph 
"  church  furniture  and  fixtures "  are  expressly  excepted  from  free 
import  as  "  regalia,"  showing  the  intent  of  Congress  to  levy  a 
uniform  duty  on  articles  of  church  use,  the  same  as  any  other  form 
of  article  imported  into  this  country. 

As  an  example  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  stained-glass  windows 
containing  religious  designs  are  imported  subject  to  duty.  Duty  is 
also  paid  on  manufactured  altars,  carved  marble  statues,  altar  rails, 
mural  decorations,  wooden  benches,  wines,  candles,  and  sanctuary 
supplies,  many  candlesticks,  altar  lamps,  vases,  organs,  church  bells, 
etc.  AVhy  should  some  few  articles  of  church  use  be  allowed  free 
entry  while  others  of  substantially  the  same  use  pay  a  duty!  Why 
discriminate  against  some  of  the  church  furniture  and  equipment  in 
favor  of  others)  It  is  our  theory  that  Congress  never  mtended  to 
make  any  such  discrimination,  but  that  the  discrimination  has  been 
the  outgrowth  of  misinterpretation. 

The  oifensive  language  of  the  paragraph  is  the  use  of  the  words 
"regalia     *     •     *     worn  on  the  person  or  borne  in  the  handj"  and 

DiciilzedbyGoO^le 
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it  is  aecessarv  that  the  ai-ticle  fit  into  this  language  in  order  to 
obtain  free  admission. 

The  effect  of  excluding  church  furniture  and  fixtures  from  free 
import  in  one  portion  of  the  sentence  and  including  some  of  it  in 
another  has  worked  out  a  hopeless  conflict.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, under  the  rules  of  liberal  construction  laid  down  by  the  courts, 
have  been  forced  to  admit  almost  any  form  of  article  for  church  use 
that  can  by  any  stretch  of  a  fertile  imagination  be  construed  into 
something  capable  of  being  carried  or  worn  in  to  or  from  the  chnrch 
service.  The  result  is  an  incongruous  mass  of  decisions.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fair  exaniple  of  some  of  the  results  obtained: 

In  July,  1906  (Treasury  Decision  No.  274:75),  in  one  consignment 
there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  as  articles  of  church  furni- 
ture, under  the  designation  "regalia,"  the  following  articles:  Missal 
stand,  holy-water  stoup,  altar  lamp,  altar  cards,  candlesticks  and 
candlestick  pans.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  admitted  the  missal  stand 
and  holy-water  stoup  free  of  duty,  on  the  theory  that  they  could  be 
borne  in  the  hand,  and  on  the  application  of  the  same  theory  compelled 
the  payment  of  trom  45  to  60  per  cent  duty  on  the  altar  lamp,  altar 
cards,  candlesticks,  and  candlestick  pans.  All  these  articles  were 
used  in  and  about  the  service  in  the  church  and  were  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  sanctuary.  Why  one  paid  duty  and  the  other  is  admitted 
free  is  a  question  no  one  can  intelligently  answer.  It  might  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  Board  of  Appraisers  in  this  case  felt  constrained  to 
add  to  their  decision  that  they  reached  this  weird  construction  under 
the  rules  of  liberal  interpretation  laid  down  for  them  by  the  courts. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Treasury  Department  that  a  cross  and 
candlesticks  uwd  on  an  altar  are  admitted  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent.  The  same  articles  in  another  instance,  claimed  to  be  occasion- 
ally carried  to  and  from  the  altar  but  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
were  admitted  free  of  duty. 

It  has  been  held  that  an  outer  vestment  used  by  a  clergyman  in  a 
church  .service,  namely,  a  chasuble,  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  while  a 
cassock,  one  of  the  inner  vestments,  pays  a  large  duty.  A  banner 
"  carried  in  the  hand  "  by  a  church  society  at  a  service  in  New  York 
was  refused  free  entry,  while  a  flag  or  pennant  used  by  a  semi- 
religious  society  of  Boston  was  allowed  in  free  of  duty. 

Ine  decision  on  the  subject  of  candlesticks  used  on  the  altar  is 
quite  illuminative  of  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  present 
wording  of  this  act.  One  candlestick  has  l^en  admitted  free  of  duty 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  borne  in  the  hand.  A  candlestick  of  like  use 
and  used  identically  for  the  same  purpose  has  been  held  to  pay 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent ;  while  a  third  candlestick  intended  for  the  same 
use  and  made  with  bronze,  and  containing  a  little  more  decoration, 
has  been  held  to  be  a  work  of  art,  and  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chalices,  ciboria,  and 
ostensoria,  excepting  the  jewels — namely,  gold,  silver,  brass,  etc. — 
are  not  subject  to  diity.  The  chief  hardship  in  competing  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers  is  in  the  cost  of  labor.  The  highest  grade  of 
workmen  in  metal  lines  are  emploved — namely,  goldsmiths,  silver- 
smiths, jewelers,  designers,  etc.  'their  wages  on  this  side  of  the 
water  will  range  from  $18  to  $25  a  week  up  to  almost  any  price 
that  the  best  labor  demands.  The  wages  for  the  same  work  in 
England,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  will  average  from 
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30  to  60  per  cent  less  than  the  wages  paid  here.  The  work  is  very 
largely  hand  work,  there  being  httle  machinery  in  use  to  do  the 
hi^-grade  work.  The  element  of  the  cost  of  material  is  relatively 
[small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

The  manufacturers  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  doing  as  good  . 
and,  in  many  instances,  much  fijier  work  than  is  done  in  Europe.    A 
duty  of  45  per  cent  is  imposed  on  this  kind  of  work  under  paragraph 
193,  where  the  same  is  done  for  other  than  church  consumption. 

Many  foreign  houses  advertise  "  free  import "  on  each  page  of 
their  catalogues,  and  spread  these  catalogues  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  foreign  houses  have  agencies  in  this  country.  Many  of 
these  agencies  do  business  from  an  office  and  carry  little  or  no  stock 
in  trade,  and  take  their  orders  from  catalogues,  which  orders  are 
executed  abroad.  The  work  of  these  agencies,  along  with  the  work 
imported  by  the  importing  houses  having  a  more  permanent  residence 
in  this  country,  is  best  evidenced  by  the  figures  of  the  customs  authori- 
ties showing  the  amount  of  work  admitted  free  of  duty  under  this 
paragraph. 

We  ask  the  committee  to  redraft  paragraph  649  to  conform  to 
the  amendment  we  have  proposed,  in  order  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  this  line  of  goods  be  placed  on  an  even  footing  with  the 
other  domestic  manufacturers,  who  sell  to  the  general  trade. 
Yours,  etc, 

The  Gorham  Company,  New  York. 

W.  J.  Feelby  Company,  Providence. 

A.  Messmer  Company.  Cmeinnati. 

The  Wright  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia. 

F.  FucHS  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


GALALITH. 


BOBE&T  S0LTAT7  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITT,  BECOMMENI)  THAT  THIS 
ABTIFICIAI IVORT  BE  PUT  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

New  York,  February  S5, 1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  committee's  attention 
to  the  material  called  "galalith?'  of  which  we  take  the  liberty  to 
inclose  a  sample  and  a  card  describing  its  properties. 

This  material  is  produced  in  Germany  from  skimmed  milk  under 
patented  process  (also  patented  in  the  United  States),  and,  not  being 
specially  mentioned  in  the  present  tariff,  is  now  imported  in  its  raw 
or  unmanufactured  state  at  the  rate  of  duty  of  20  per  cent,  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  present  tariff  as  a  noncnumerated  manufactured  article, 
our  contention  that  it  is  a  nonenumerated  unmanufactured  article 
having  been  denied  by  the  appraiser. 

Under  the  wording  of  section  6  of  the  present  tariff  no  distinction 
is  being  made  between  the  raw  or  unmanufactured  "  galalith  "  in 
sheets  or  rods  and  the  finished  articles  made  from  it  abroad,  such  as 
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combs,  hair  omamenta,  etc.,  brou^t  into  this  country  ready  for  use. 
Both  pay  now  20  per  cent  duty.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  no  protec- 
tion is  afforded  to  the  American  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  work 
the  material. 

And  still  "  galalith "  is  a  valuable  material  to  him,  for  it  is  a 
ready  substitute  for  such  raw  material  of  natural  origin  as  horn,  veg- 
etable ivory,  etc.,  all  of  which  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty. 

These  raw  materials  of  natural  origin  are  frequently  screwed  up 
in  price  through  speculative  manipulations,  and  to  counteract  their 
effects  the  American  manufacturer  should  have  ready  access  to  the 
substitute  "  galalith,"  which  is  held  at  a  stable  price,  free  of  duty. 

We  therefJre  respectfully  urge  your  conmiittee  to  put  "  galalith  " 
on  the  free  list. 

If  this  should  he  found  impossible,  we  respectfuUy  ash  not  to  assess 
it  higher  than  10  per  cent  in  its  unmanufactured  state. 

Finished  articles  made  from  "  galalith  "  abroad  and  imported  in 
this  country  should  pay  as  much  as  articles  made  from  horn,  i.  e.,  80 
per  cent. 

We  therefore  respectfulW  suggest  the  following  paragraphs  to  be 
inserted  into  the  new  tariff^ bill: 

Galalitb,  raw  or  uomaDufactured.  la  ebeetB  or  rods,  free  (or  10  per  cent). 

Galalith,  articles  manufactured  from  name  not  otherwise  provided  for,  80  per 
cent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  Soltau  &  Co. 


MARKING  OF  CUTLERY. 


HOK.  THOKAS  W.  BOASIEY,  H.  C,  FILES  A  SUFFLEHENTAL  LET- 
TER RELATITE  TO  ALIJ»ED  EVASION  OF  FROVISION  FOR 
MAREma  IHFORTED  GOODS  WITH  COUiriRT  OF  ORIQIH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Deah  Sir  :  Supplemental  to  my  letter  of  December  19, 1908,  inclos- 
ing a  copy  of  my  communication  under  same  date  to  Hon.  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  c^ 
attention  to  a  copy  of  my  letter  below,  under  even  date,  addressed  to 
Hon.  James  B,  Reynolds,  Assistant  Secretary,  etc. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  W.  Bradley. 

WAsaiNOTON,  D.  0.,  March  6,  1993. 
Hon.  Jaues  B.  Reynolds, 

AagUtanl  Secretary  Treasury  Department. 

Wasflfwfffon,  D.  0. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  Have  tbe  bonor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  2, 
1909,  relative  to  the  mnrklng,  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin,  of  certain  cut- 
lery. In  which  you  state  aa  follows : 

"  The  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  reports  that  the  assistant  appraiser 
and  tbe  examiner  Informed  him  that  tbey  ttre  not  familiar  with  the  term  'wash 
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Btamped,'  and  the  only  kind  of  marking  of  Imported  cutlery  that  has  be«n  exam- 
loed  and  passed  b;  them  Is  razors  marked  bf  means  of  so-called  '  eti^lng '  or 
with  the  aw  of  acid,  or  of  pocketknlres  marked  by  means  of  a  Bteel  die  driven 
Into  the  tang  or  bolster." 

ThlB  Btatement  Is  bo  Biirprlslng  as  10  lead  me  to  feel  that  my  first  communi- 
cation vn  this  subject  was  based  on  information  that  nuiy  not  be  In  all  respects 
reliable.  I  therefore  withdraw  completely  my  letter  of  December  19,  180S,  to 
tlie  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  fiubmlt  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  fact,  supported  by  extitblts: 

The  quantity  of  "waah  stamped"  pocket  cutlen'  of  German  manufocture 
that  has  reached  the  United  States  ts  bo  great  as  to  preclude  the  Idea  that  all 
vt  It  could  have  been  smuggled.  It  Is  evident  that  most,  If  not  all,  of  these  goods 
bave  pjssed  without  examination  or  at  least  without  scrutiny  of  so  close  a 
character  aa  would  lead  to  detection  of  the  "wash  stamp"  feature  complained 
of  Is  belDfc  an  evasion  of  section  8  of  the  Diiigley  Act. 

"Wash"  stamping  la  when  bitten  Into  the  steel  bo  shallow  as  to  be  easily 
buffed  off  without  changing  the  level  surface  of  the  blade  tang;  and  also  when 
not  driven  Into  the  steel  at  all,  but  Blmpty  appearing  on  the  surface  as  If  aten- 
(.■Ited,  or  stamped  by  meana  of  a  rubber  stamp  with  a  material  resembling, liquid 
aaphaltum,  eaally  removed  by  means  of  a  cloth  saturated  with  benzine.  The 
lutentlon  of  section  8,  Bupixirted  by  a  ruling  of  the  department,  ts  that  the 
country  of  origin  shall  be  Indelibly  stamped  by  means  of  a  steel  die  driven  deep 
Into  the  tang.  In  my  possession  are  affidavits  made  by  workmen  who  have  re- 
moved, wblle  employed  In  the  United  States,  all  of  these  three  types  of  the 
coantry  of  origin  stamps  from  foreign-made  pocketknlves. 

I  quite  understand  tbat  all  packages  are  not  usually  examined;  but  If  mote 
complete  examination  can  be  made  for  a  time,  with  a  view  of  checking  all 
evasion  of  section  8,  It  would  be  well,  for  this  Is  a  practice  likely  to  Increase,  If 
nut  looked  after,  to  a  degree  that  may  bring  serious  Injury  to  American  work- 
ingmen  In  this  line  of  manufacture. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  W.  Bbadlet. 


SMELTING  IN  BOND. 


THE  AMEKICAN  SHELTHTQ  AITD  BEFIiriNa  COHPAlfT,  HEW 
TOBE  CITT,  SUGGESTS  AS  ASEHDED  PBOVISIOV  FOB  SHELT- 
IHG  OBES  ASD  METALS  IV  BOin). 

Januabt  20,  1909. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne, 

Uhairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sib:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  the  su^ested  redraft 
of  section  29  of  the  present  tariff  act. 

This  redraft  of  the  present  act  merely  embodies  the  present  practice 
of  the  department  with  but  one  change,  namely,  the  authorization  to 
transfer  refined  lead  to  a  bonded  customs  warehouse,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  withdrawing  the  same  on  the  payment  of  the  duties  to  which 
the  refined  lead  would  be  subject  if  imported  in  that  condition. 

This  same  provision  was  embodied  in  a  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  after  the  measure  had  been 
favorably  reported  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Jambs  L.  Gbkrt. 


^dbyCoo^le 
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Etbibit  a. 

3bo.  29.  That  the  vorks  of  manufacturers  engaged  in  Bmelting  or  re&ntn^,  or  both, 
of  ores  and  crude  metals  may  upon  the  giving  orsaliefuetory  bonds  be  deeiKoated  as 
bonded  smelting  warehouaee.  Ores  or  crude  metals  may  be  removed  from  the  ve>«el 
or  other  vehicle  in  which  imported,  or  from  bonded  w&rehuuse,  into  a  bonded  smelt- 
ing wuehouse  without  payment  of  dutiee  thereon  and  there  smelted  or  refined,  or 
both,  together  with  other  ores  of  home  or  foreign  production:  Provided,  That  each  day 
90  per  centum  of  the  smelted  or  refined  metal  shall  be  set  aside  and  such  meial  so  set 
aside  shall  not  be  taken  from  said  works  except  for  trnjisfer  to  another  bonded  smelter, 
or  for  exportation,  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  officers  having  charge  thereof. 
whose  certificate  shall  be  received  by  the  coUector  of  customs  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  exportation  of  the  metal,  or  it  may  be  removed  under  the  r^ulatiooa  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  payment  of  duties,  for  domestic 


And  provided /urfAer,  That  upon  the  importation  of  the  ninety  per  centum  herein- 
before provided  for  the  charge  against  the  bond  for  the  payment  of  duties  shall  be 
cancelM.  Avd  provided /urSer,  That  the  smelted  or  refined  melal  set  aside  as  afore- 
said may  be  tmusferred  to  a  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse  established  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  tbia  act,  and  the  bond  given  under  this  section  canceled,  or  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  bonded  customs  warehouae  and  withdrawn  upon  the  payment  of^dutiee 
chargeable  against  it  as  if  imported  in  that  coudition. 

Providtd  fuTlher,  That  all  labor  performed  and  services  rendered  puieuant  to  this 
section  ana  to  the  regulations  thereunder  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui?,  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  customs,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer. 


AMERICAN  MARKET  VALUE. 

KAIFH  KVSER,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DCPORTEBS 
OF  LACES  AHD  EHBEOIDEBIES,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  RELATIVE 
TO  SOKESTIC  VALTTATIOH. 

New  York,  February  SO,  1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washiii^im,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  repreeentations  that  have  been  made 
to  your  committee  recommending  that  the  customs  administrative 
act  be  80  amended  as  to  base  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  market  value 
of  goods  in  this  country  rather  than  on  the  market  value  abroad,  aa  at 
present,  we,  as  merchants  and  importers  of  embroideries  and  laces, 
beg  to  enter  our  protest  against  such  change.  We  are,  of  course,  not 
competent  to  speak  for  other  lines  of  imported  merchandise,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned, 
a  law  basing  the  assessment  of  duties  on  the  market  price  in  this 
country  would  not  only  be  impracticable  to  enforce,  but  would  be 
most  ruinous  in  its  effect  on  our  business. 

The  price  of  lace»  and  embroideries,  unlike  staple  articles,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  desirability  and  effect  of  the  pattern,  so  that  of 
two  articles  costing  the  same  to  produce,  one  may  be  sold  in  this 
country  at  a  good  profit,  while  the  other  may  be  sold  at  a  loss.  In 
our  line,  probably  more  than  in  any  other,  we  must  figure  a  loss  on 
some  of  our  patterns,  due  to  error  of  judgment  as  to  what  might 
please  the  taste  of  the  feminine  public,  and  this  loss  must  of  course 
be  made  up  on  other  patterns  which  strike  the  taste  and  which  may 
for  that  reason  command  a  price  far  in  excess  of  another  article  cost- 
ing double  to  manufacture.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  no  Ameri- 
can market  value  can  be  fixed  on  such  articles  in  ad,vance  of  their 
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actual  sale  here,  and  duties  would  necessarilj  have  to  be  collected 
on  an  arbitrary  valuation  fixed  by  appraising  officers,  with  no  reliable 
basis  whatever  upon  which  to  estimate  the  value.  The  result  would 
be  the  utter  inability  of  the  importer  of  laces  or  embroideries  to  figure 
his  cost  and  regulate  his  business. 

The  present  system  of  arriving  at  the  dutiable  value  of  St.  Gall 
laces  and  embroideries,  which  articles  constitute  a  very  large  part 
of  our  business,  was  adopted  about  ten  years  ago  and  has  operated 
BO  well  that  the  question  of  undervaluation  might  be  said  to  be 
entirely  eliminated. 

The  basis  of  the  dutiable  value  is  the  cost  of  production,  the 
elements  of  which  are  well  known.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  larjjely 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  stitches  in  the  pattern.  The  desira- 
bility, which,  as  before  stated,  is  the  CTeatest  factor  in  the  selling 
price  here,  cuts  no  figure  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  stationed  in  St.  Gall  an  expert  whose  sole 
function  is  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  labor  cost  per  hundred  stitches 
on  each  shipping  dav.  This  rate  is  posted  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  consul,  togetfier  with  the  market  prices  of  the  other  elements 
of  cost,  and  all  goods  are  invoiced  in  accordance  with  these  rates, 
with  percent^e  additions  for  expenses  and  profit  which  are  constant 
and  were  fixed  by  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  system  of  arriving  at  the  basis  for  duties 
ie  the  same  system  by  which  all  manufacturers  arrive  at  their  cost 
and  on  which  they  base  their  selling  price.  Under  this  system  all 
St.  Gall  laces  and  embroideries  costing  the  same  to  manufacture  pay 
the  same  amount  of  duty ;  every  importer  knows  just  where  he  stands 
and  can  regulate  his  business  accordingly. 

This  is  a  simple  and  efficacious  method,  fair  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  importers,  and  could  such  a  system  be  devised  for 
other  lines  of  goods  it  would  no  doubt  solve  the  problem  of  market 
value.  The  suggested  change  would  not  only  throw  our  entirfi  busi- 
ness into  most  disastrous  confusion,  but  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  a  great  reduction  in  importations  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

Kespectfully,  Association  of  Importers  of 

Laces  and  Embroideries, 
Ralph  Muser,  President. 


CONSULAR   MUSEUMS. 

W.  L.  DESVOTEBS,  OF   SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  RECOlCHElirSS   THE 
ESTABUSHHENT  OF  CONSULAB  HUSEVHS. 

Spris'ikield,  III.,  Junnary  18, 1909. 
Hon.  Harby  M.  Coudrey,  M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that   the  United  States  Government 

could  do  a  good  deal  for  it.«  manufacturers  by  establishing  one  or 

several  consular  museums.     I  mean  by  that  for  the  American  consul 

at  any  point  to  send  to  the  properly  organized  representatives  of  the 
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country  samples  of  articles  manufactured  for  use  in  his  territory  by 
our  com[>etitors  in  Great  Britain,  France^  Germany,  etc. 

The  different  consuls  should  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  pur- 
chase the^e  articles  and  should  send  along  with  them  a  report  as  to 
what  prices  are  paid  for  them,  in  what  country  they  are  used,  bow 
they  are  packed  for  shipment,  etc. 

If  these  articles  were  exhibited  in,  say,  Sew  York,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco,  it  would  give  American  mannfacturers  who  desire  to 
enter  into  the  foreign  field  a  chance  to  ascertain  what  articles  are 
being  consumed  and  what  they  cost,  etc. 

The  item  of  packing  is  a  very  important  one.  I  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  that: 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  you  and  I  called  St  Louis  our  home. 
I  used  to  go  down  to  Cuba  and  sell  a  good  many  shoes.  I  found 
that  thfi'e  was  an  inspector's  charge  at  Ifabana  of  $1  a  case  for 
shoes.  In  this  country  we  packed  shoes  in  12-pair  cases,  which 
would  iiiPHn  that  the  dealer  at  Habana  would  have  to  pay  8^  cents 
per  pair  for  inspection.  After  my  first  trip  to  Habana  I  arranged 
to  have  especially  large  cases  made.  These  cases  contained  300  pairs 
each,  which  reduced  the  inspection  cost  to  one-third  cent  per  pair. 
This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  important  the  packing  brancn  of 
manufacturing  is. 

I  am  making  you  this  suggestion  because  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  one  of  the  oest  things  that  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body better  fitted  to  father  this  scheme  than  yourself. 

U'ith  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  W.  L.  Desnotebs, 

Of  Detnoyera  Shoe  Company. 


CrSTOMS   AnJIIMSTRATIVE   ACT. 

BALPH  UtrSEB.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  IHPOATEBS 
OF  lACES  AND  EKBBOISEBIES,  OPPOSES  ASSESSHENT  OF  AD 
VALOKEM  STJTIES  ON  DOMESTIC  VALUES. 

24  State  Street, 
New  York  City,  February  20,  1909. 
CoMsiinKK  ON  Ways  and  Mkans, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlkmen:  In  view  of  the  representations  that  have  been  made 
to  your  committee  recommending  that  the  customs  administrative 
act  be  so  amended  as  to  base  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  market  value 
of  goods  in  this  country  rather  than  on  the  market  value  abroad,  a? 
at  present,  we  as  merclinnis  and  importers  of  embroideries  and  laces 
beg  to  enter  our  protest  against  suci  change.  We  are  of  course  not 
competent  to  speak  for  other  lines  of  imported  merchandise,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned, 
a  law  basing  the  asscsi;ment  of  duties  on  the  market  price  in  this 
country  woiud  not  only  be  impracticable  to  enforce,  but  would  be 
most  ruinous  in  its  effect  on  our  business. 
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The  price  of  laces  and  embroideries,  unlike  staple  articles,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  desirability  and  effect  of  the  pattern,  so  that  of 
two  articles  costing  the  same  to  produce,  one  may  be  sold  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  good  profit,  while  the  other  may  be  sold  at  a  loss.  In  our 
line  probably  more  than  in  any  other  we  must  figure  a  loss  on  some 
of  our  patterns,  due  to  error  oi  judgment  as  to  what  might  please  the 
taste  of  the  feminine  public,  and  this  loss  must,  of  course,  be  made  up 
on  other  patterns  which  strike  the  taste  and  which  may  for  that 
reason  command  a  price  far  in  excess  of  another  article  costing 
double  to  manufacture.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  no  American 
market  value  can  be  fixed  on  such  articles  in  advance  of  their  actual 
sale  here,  and  duties  would  necessarily  have  to  be  collected  on  an 
arbitrary  valuation  fixed  by  appraising  officers  with  no  reliable  basis 
whatever  upon  which  to  estimate  the  value.  The  result  would  be 
the  utter  inability  of  the  importer  of  laces  or  wnbroideries  to  figure 
his  cost  and  regulate  his  business. 

The  present  system  of  arriving  at  the  dutiable  value  of  St.  Gall 
laces  and  embroideries,  which  articles  constitute  a  very  large  part  of 
our  business,  was  adopted  about  ten  years  ago  and  has  operated  so 
well  that  the  question  of  undervaluation  might  be  said  to  be  entirely 
eliminated. 

The  basis  of  the  dutiable  value  is  the  cost  of  production,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  well  known.  The  cost  to  manufacture  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  stitches  in  the  pattern.  The  desir- 
ability, whicn,  as  before  stated,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  selling 
price  here,  cuts  no  figure  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  stationed  in  St.  Gall  an  expert  whose  sole 
function  is  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  labor  cost  per  hundred  stitches  • 
on  each  shipping  day.  This  rate  is  posted  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  consul,  together  with  the  market  prices  of  the  other  elements 
of  cost,  and  all  goods  are  invoiced  in  accordance  with  these  rates, 
with  percentage  additions  for  expenses  and  profit,  which  are  constant 
and  were  fixS  by  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  system  of  arriving  at  the  basis  tor  duties 
is  the  same  system  by  which  all  manufacturers  arrive  at  their  cost 
and  on  which  they  base  their  selling  price.  Under  this  system  all 
St.  Gall  laces  and  embroideries  costing  the  same  to  manufacture  pay 
the  same  amount  of  dutjf ;  every  importer  knows  just  where  he  stands 
and  can  regulate  his  business  accordingly. 

This  is  a  simple  and  efficacious  method,  fair  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  importers;  and  could  such  a  system  be  devised  for 
other  lines  of  goods,  it  would  no  doubt  solve  the  problem  of  market 
value.  The  suggested  change  would  not  only  throw  our  entire  busi- 
ness into  most  disastrous  confusion,  but  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
a  great  reduction  in  importations  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
revenue  to  the  Government. 
Sespectfully, 

Association  of  Ihportebs  of  Laces  akd  Embroideries, 
Balfh  Muser,  President. 
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T.  S.  TODD  &  CO.,  HEW  TOEK  CITT.  SnOGEST  AS  AXEHDMEHT 
TO  THE  CUSTOMS  ADHINISTBATIVE  ACT  BEIATIVE  TO  TEE 

Fzxnra  of  invoice  vaiues. 

42  BSOADWAT, 

New  York,  March  S,  1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  It  frequently  happens  that  on  the  importation  of 
merchandise  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  Ihe  local  appraiser  makes 
an  addition  to  value  on  what  he  considers  to  be  good  information, 
which  addition,  of  course,  if  sustained,  requires  the  importer  to  pay 
not  only  the  regular  additional  duty,  but  a  further  duty  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  total  amount  of  the  advanced  items  for  each  1  per  cent 
advanced. 

It  not  infrequently  develops  that  the  advance  made  by  the  appraiser 
is  not  sustained  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  but  the  im- 
porter, although  he  may  honestly  believe  that  his  value  is  correct, 
18  obliged,  in  order  to  obviate  the  payment  of  the  extra  1  per  cent  to 
add  to  make  the  market  value  indicated  by  the  appraiser,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers ;  and  if  his  originally 
entered  value  is  sustained  the  additional  duty  paid  by  him  on  his  ad- 
dition is  retained  by  the  Government,  which  practice  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  equitable,  and  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  revenue 
would  not  be  jeopardized  by  authorizing  a  refund  of  the  additional 
duty  paid  under  duress  in  cases  where  the  originally  declared  value 
is  sustained,  and  we  beg  to  inquire  if  provision  could  not  be  made 
looking  to  this  result. 

We  beg  to  suggest  something  in  line  with  the  following: 

In  caeeB  where  the  Importer  adds  to  ble  Invoice  to  make  the  market  valne 
claimed  by  the  appraiser,  which  addition  la  made  necessary  Id  order  to  secure 
the  passing  of  the  Invoice  and  retaise  of  the  mercbnndlse  without  the  payment 
of  penalt;  wblcb  would  accrue  on  tbe  appraiser's  advance,  there  shall,  on  evi- 
dence being  submitted  either  to  the  appraiser  or  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
which  Bubatantlatea  to  hia  or  their  satlafactlon  the  value  originally  declared  to 
tw  tbe  true  market  value,  on  written  protest  lodged  with  the  collector,  be  re- 
funded to  the  Importer  on  QdbI  llquldatlan  the  excess  amount  of  duty  deposited 
by  reason  of  sucb  addition. 

Yours,  respectfully,  T.  S.  Tono  &  Co. 

THE  WILSON  NEEDLE  COMPANY,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  OPPOSES 
TEE  ASSESSING  OF  AD  VALOXEH  DUTIES  ON  TEE  EOME 
MARKET  VALUES  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS. 

407  AND  409  Broadway, 
New  York,  March  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C 

Waahiiii/ton.,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  According  to  tlie  press  the  tariff  bill  which  is  about  to 

he  submitted  will  change  the  appraised  value  of  imported  goods  from 

the  market  prices  abroiid  to  the  market  prices  in  the  United  States. 

Just  how  this  will  affect  other  lines  we  are  not  prepared  to  say, 

but  we  do  know  how  it  will  affect  our  line,  namely,  needles. 

We  are  needle  importers  and  have  been  so  engaged  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  at  this  writing  have  large  contracts  out  for  shipments 
covering  this  year. 
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SewiDg-machine  needles  are  made  and  sold  by  manufacturers  in 
Germany  for  from  $4  per  1,000  needles  to  $4.50  per  1,000  needles. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  manufacturers  make  a  profit  and  that 
the  actual  cost  of  production  in  Germany  is  between  $3  per  1,000 
needles  and  $4  per  IjOOO  needles. 

For  our  goods  we  now  pay  $4.40  per  1,000  needles,  to  which  50 
per  cent  duty  is  added,  and  they  cost  us  $6.60  per  1,000  needles  here, 
a  pproximately . 

These  needlra  we  sell  at  from  $7.50  per  1,000  needles  to  $9  per  1,000 
needles,  according  to  the  quantity  taken. 

The  Needle  trust  here  makes  and  controls  all  the  needles  that  are 
sold  in  a  general  way  through  dealers  and  gets  now,  as  a  rule,  from 
$8  per  1,000  needles  to  $10  per  1,000  needles. 

Should  the  market  value  in  the  United  States  be  taken  as  a  basis 
of  appraisement  it  would  have  to  be  the  market  value  made  by  the 
trust  here,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  made  by  anyone  else  and 
no  one  else  could  fix  the  value. 

A  few  of  the  sewing  machine  companies  make  needles  for  their 
own  personal  use  or  to  be  used  in  their  own  machines,  but  none  of 
them  pretend  to  be  in  the  "  needle  "  business  or  to  compete  for  needle 
trade,  as  they  are  in  sewing  machine  business. 

Say  the  market  value  was  set  by  the  trust  at  $10  per  1,000  needles 
and  the  duty  lowered  to  40  per  cent,  it  would  then  make  $4  duty  on 
every  1,000  needles  for  which  we  pay  $4.40  in  Germany,  and  it  would 
put  us  out  of  business. 

If  the  object  was  to  hand  over  to  the  needle  trust  here  the  entire 
needle  business  of  the  United  States  and  place  the  public  at  their 
mercy,  then  that  would  be  the  way  to  do  it. 

A  raise  on  the  present  duty  from  50  per  cent  to,  say,  60  per  cent  or 
even  70  per  cent  would  still  allow  some  room  for  foreign  competition, 
but  to  appraise  on  values  which  can  only  be  fixed  by  the  needle  trust 
here  would  mean  ruin  to  every  importer  and  a  serious  matter  to 
thousands  of  dealers  for  which  the  puolic  must  ultimately  pay  dearly. 

If  such  action  is  anticipated,  then  will  you  kindly  advise  us  to  that 
effect,  so  that  we  may  call  the  attention  of  the  thousands  of  dealers 
and  thereby  give  them  an  opportunity  to  file  their  protest. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wilson  Needle  Co., 
DAvro  E.  Wright,  Owner. 


DUAT.   TARIFF    SYSTEM. 

v.  I.  STONE,  DEFABTHENT  OF  COMHEBCE  AND  LABOB,  SUBHITS 
STiaaESTIOBS  BELATIVE  TO  TEE  APPIICATION  OF  MAXIMina 
AND  UNIHUH  TABIFFS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fehruary  27, 1909. 

COHHITTEE  on  WaT8  AND  MeANS, 

Washirifjion,  D.  0. 
Gentlemen  :  The  coming  tariff  revision,  which  is  at  present  claim- 
ing the  undivided  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
is  awaited  by  the  business  world  with  some  degree  of  anxiety,  has 
been  undertaken  with  the  object  not  only  to  adjust  our  rates  of  dutt.> 
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but  to  bring  our  tariff  policy  in  tine  with  that  of  the  principal  for- 
eign nations.  Hence  the  demand  for  a  dual  tariff.  Hence  also  the 
definite  commitment  of  the  national  platform  of  the  Bepublican 
party,  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  oi  Representatives,  and  of  the 
chairman  of  tiie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  a  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff. 

While  the  country  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  on  the  subject 
of  a  dual  tariff,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  clearness  as  to  the 
kind  of  a  dual  tariff  we  are  to  have.  European  experience  in  this 
regard  becomes  a  legitimate  object  of  interest  to  us,  since  it  is  prin- 
cipally those  nations  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with  in  our  new  tariff 
policy.  Shall  we  have  a  conventional  tariff  system  fashioned  after 
the  Qerman  pattern,  or  shall  we  follow  the  French  system  of  a  gen- 
eral and  minimum  tariff  (for  some  reason  misnamed  maximum  and 
1  in  this  country)  i 


In  the  former  case  Congress  would  have  but  one  tariff  to  enact, 
leaving  to  the  Executive  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties  by 
which  the  rates  enacted  by  Congress  would  be  reduced  m  return  for 
reciprocal  concessions  by  foreign  countries— a  procedure  not  unknown 
in  American  tariff  history.  In  the  latter— i.  e.,  in  case  we  adopt  the 
maximum  plan— Congress  would  adopt  two  sets  of  rates,  leaving  to 
the  Executive  the  application  of  the  minimum  rates  to  those  foreign 
countries  which  in  his  opinion  offer  sufficient  reciprocal  concessions, 
but  leaving  no  discretion  to  the  Executive  as  to  what  our  minimum 
rates  shall  be. 

Each  system  has  its  own  advantages  and  its  success  depends  on 
conditions,  economic  and  political,  prevailing  in  the  country  adopt- 
ingit. 

Of  the  two  types  of  dual  tariffs  worked  out  by  Europe,  the  conven- 
tional counts  among  its  adherents  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Roumania.  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
last  but  not  least  Japan.  The  maximum  and  minimum  is  to-day  in 
operation  in  France,  Spain,  Greec^  and  Norway,  the  latter  applying 
the  system  in  a  modified  form  which  will  be  described  later. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  conventional  system  has  a  larger  num- 
ber of  adherents  among  the  nations  of  the  world  than  the  maximum 
and  minimimi.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  losing  ground  both  as  regards 
the  countries  in  which  it  is  applied  and  as  to  the  manner  of  its  appli- 
cation. Russia,  after  finding  herself  embroiled  in  a  tariff  war  owing 
lo  the  rigidity  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  has  abandoned  i( 
for  the  conventional-  system.  Neither  France  nor  Spain  have  been 
able  to  escape  tariff  wars  for  the  same  reason,  and  France,  like  Rus- 
sia, was  compelled  to  reduce  her  minimum  tariff  below  the  rates  laid 
down  by  parliament  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  wars.  Greece 
has  managed  to  steer  clear  of  hostilities  by  profiting  by  the  example 
of  the  nations  just  mentioned  and  conceding  reductions  of  rates  i>e- 
low  those  authorized  in  her  minimum  tariff.  In  other  words,  the 
fundamental  principle  underlying  the  maximum  and  minimum  5>'s- 
tem,  that  of  the  autonomous  determination  of  the  minimum  rates  by 
the  legislative  body  (independently  of  the  reciprocity  nation),  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  most  cases  hy  the  nations  which  have  adopted  it. 
Norway  alone  has  furnished  a  conspicuous  exception  among  the  latter, 
her  success  being  due  to  two  causes :  First,  the  tact  that  her  minimum 
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tariff  is  so  low  that  no  foreisq  nation  could  possibly  find  fault  with 
it.  Second,  that  Norway,  unlike  France  and  Spain,  does  not  negoti- 
ate any  tariff  treaties  and  does  not  ask  for  any  special  concessions 
from  other  nations  other  than  that  her  goods  be  admitted  at  the 
lowest  rates  applicable  to  other  countries.  In  return  she  uniformly 
applies  her  minimum  tariff  to  all,  reserving  the  maximum  for  coun- 
tries which  might  descriminate  a^inst  her.  The  case  of  Norway  has 
a  particular  interest  for  us,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  diiscuss 
our  most  favored  nation  policy. 

So  much  for  the  working  of  the  so-called  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff.  Now,  let  us  consider  the  conventional.  The  legislative  adopts 
a  single  tariff  and  authorizes  the  executive  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  by  which  reductions  from  the  rates  adopted  by  par- 
liament are  granted  in  return  for  reciprocal  concessions  by  foreign 
countries,  as  each  nation  naturally  tries  to  secure  concessions  on 
the  products  in  which  it  is  particularly  interested,  and  as  not  all  of 
them  are  equally  aggressive  or  successful  in  obtaining  concessions, 
the  minimum  or  conventional  rates  granted  by  one  country  to  varioua 
nations  are  found  to  differ  so  much  that  were  each  set  of  duties  to  be 
applied  to  the  products  of  the  respective  nations  the  country  would 
have  as  many  tariffs  as  there  were  treaties  negotiated  by  it.  Such 
complexity  and  confusion  is  prevented  by  the  application  of  the  most 
favored  nation  principle,  interpreted  in  the  broad,  liberal  spirit 
evolved  by  European  practice,  and  on  which  I  shall  have  a  word  to 
aaylater  on. 

The  conclusion  of  a  number  of  reciprocal  treaties  or  conventions 
results,  therefore,  in  the  formation  of  a  single  conventional  tariff 
consisting  of  the  lowest  rates  granted  in  any  of  those  treaties  and  ap- 
plied uniformly  to  all  foreign  countries  entitled  to  favored -nation 
treatment. 

Time  limitation  will  preclude  detailed  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  each  system,  which  can  only  be  summed  up  briefly. 

Granting  that  the  object  of  a  dual  tariff  is  to  secure  for  Ihe  domes- 
tic products  as  high  protective  rates  as  possible  within  the  limits  laid 
dqwn  by  the  legislature  while  forcing  the  tariff  gales  of  the  nation 
you  negotiate  with  as  far  ajar  as  you  can,  the  conventional  tariff  sys- 
tem has  certain  advantages  which  are  responsible  for  its  growmg 
popularity  among  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  With  no  mini- 
mum rates  fixed  in  advance,  there  is  more  room  for  bargaining  on 
either  side  and  for  coming  to  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  by  a 
series  of  give-and-take  steps.  At  the  same  time  each  side  feels  it  has 
a  strategic  advantage  in  not  being  obliged  to  disclose  all  of  its  cards 
at  the  outset.  But  whatever  weight  one  may  attach  to  considerations 
of  elasticity  and  strategy,  which  are  more  apparent  to  the  diplomat 
that  the  people  at  large,  there  is  a  very  important  economic  consider- 
ation which  so  largely  accounts  for  the  popularity  of  the  conventional 
^stem,  and  that  is  the  stability  it  insures  the  business  world.  Nearly 
all  of  the  German  treaties  have  been  concluded  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  This  means  that  during  that  period  the  German  business  man 
IS  ab^lutely  certain  that  he  is  safe  from  unpleasant  surprises  in  the 
way  of  sudden  tariff  changes  affecting  his  raw  materials  or  finished 
products  at  home  or  in  the  countries  with  which  reciprocity  treaties 
have  been  concluded.    Under  those  conditions  there  is  a  greater  dis- 
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position  to  make  large  investments  in  plants  which  can  yield  profit- 
able returns  only  over  a  long  series  of  years. 

Under  the  French  system,  which  jealously  guards  the  principle  of 
autonomy  in  determining  minimum  rates  and  of  freedom  to  cnange 
them  at  will  with  a  view  solely  to  national  needs,  the  minimum  rates 
are  not  as  a  rule  fixed  in  the  treaties  beyond  the  possibility  of  change, 
the  only  guarantee  given  to  the  contracting  countries  being  that  they 
are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  French  general  and  minimum  tariff  of 
1892,  which  is  still  in  force,  there  have  been  less  than  348  modifica- 
tions of  tariff  rates."  During  the  corresponding  period  there  were 
practically  no  changes  in  the  German  tariff,  aside,  of  course,  from 
the  general  tariff  revision  which  took  place  in  1906.  The  French 
attach  more  value  to  their  freedom  to  change  rates  at  will ;  the  Gler- 
man  and  most  of  the  other  European  nations  seem'  to  be  willing  to 
forego  this  right  for  the  stability  in  business  conditions  which  the 
binding  of  rates  by  treaty  secures  to  them.  They  also  bear  in  mind 
that  reserving  the  right  to  alter  rates  implies  like  privileges  for 
other  nations,  which,  if  exercised  by  all,  would  render  nugatory  all 
reciprocity  treaties  and  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  they  are 
concluded. 

But  in  considering  the  adaptability  of  the  system  to  the  United 
States  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  marked  constitutional  differ- 
enci's  which  affect  legislation  here  and  in  European  countries.  In 
Europe  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  participates  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  work  of  legislation.  In  Germany,  where  conven- 
tional tariff  making  has  been  worked  out  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion tlinn  elsewhere,  there  is  a  kind  of  a  business  parliament,  or  semi- 
official body  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  leading  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  agricultural  bodies  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shaping  the  tariff  from  its  incipient  stages  until  it  reaches 
parliament  in  tlie  shape  of  a  perfected  bill,  where  it  is  introduced  by 
the  Government  itself.  The  rates  are  purposely  fixed  higher  than  is 
thought  either  necessair  or  desirable  from  the  protectionist  stand- 
point, with  the  view  of  being  bargiiined  off  for  reciprocal  concessions 
from  foreign  countries.  The  cabinet  ministers  being  at  the  same 
time  the  most  influential  members  of  pat-lianient,  the  legislative 
branch  in  European  countries  has  a  more  live  appreciation  of  the 
executive  service,  with  the  result  that  the  departments  have  at  their 
disposal  the  services  of  well-trained  experts,  practically  all  univer- 
sity gi-aduatcs,  men  of  a  type  that  are  not  attracted  to  the  same  ex- 
tent to  depiirt  mental  work  in  Washington.  After  the  bill  has  been 
enacted,  a  commission  is  appointed  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties,  composed  of  the  government  experts,  some  chosen  for  their 
i^pecial  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  country  with  which  a 
reciprocal  treaty  is  to  be  negotiated,  others  for  their  masten-  of  the 
legjtl  questions  involved,  still  others  for  their  expert  knowledge  of 
the  tariffs  of  either  country,  etc.  To  cite  an  instance:  In  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  commercial  agreement  now  in  force  between  Germany 
and  the  I'nited  States  the  former  was  represented  by  10  experts 
from  the  following  government  departments:  The  commercial,  po- 
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litical,  and  consular  divisions  of  the  foreign  office;  the  imperial 
treasui^  department;  the  department  of  commerce  in  Hie  ministry 
of  the  mterior;  the  Prussian  ministries  of  finance,  of  commerce,  and 
of  agriculture.  {On  our  side  there  were  just  three  picked  up,  of 
whom  only  two  were  engaged  in  work  which  specially  qualified  tliem 
for  this  service.) 

Before  taking  up  negotiations  with  the  representatiTes  of  a  for- 
eign power  the  commission  of  government  experts  meets  the  semi- 
omcial  commissioii  of  business  men  which  was  mentioned  before, 
from  which  it  learns  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  receives  its  final  instructions  from,  the  Government 
which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  consists  of  tiie  leading  members  of 
the  dominant  party  or  parties  in  parliament.  The  result  of  sudi 
a  combination  is  that  the  Government  has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  treaty  negotiated  on  these  lines  ratified  by  parliament. 

In  the  United  States  this  elaborate  machineiy  is  not  only  absent, 
but  for  constitutional  and  other  reasons  could  not  be  built  up. 
Furthermore,  tariff  revision  in  the  United  States  is  usually  the 
result  of  public  agitation,  which  can  be  satisfied  only  in  one  way, 
namely,  by  the  enactment  of  rates  thought  just  or  wise.  If  Congress 
were  to  adopt  a  single  tariff  on  the  German  plan,  it  would  have  the 
alternative  of  Enacting  rates  avowedly  higher  than  those  thought 
necessary  by  the  people,  and  thus  violating  its  ante-election  pledges 
or  filing  the  rates  at  a  point  from  which  no  concessions  could  be 
made  by  the  Executive  in  reciprocal  treaties  with  any  chance  of  their 
being  ratified  by  Congress.  After  the  treaties  reached  Congress 
there  would  be  a  natural  disposition  to  view  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
many  changes  by  executive  action  in  the  rates  once  adopted. 

Added  to  these  difficulties  would  be  those  of  a  purely  constitutional 
character.  In  Europe  a  simple  majority  of  votes  in  parliament  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  is  sufficient  to  ratify  it.  In  the  United  States  a 
reciprocity  treaty  would  require  in  the  first  instance  action  by  both 
branches  of  Congress,  since  only  the  House  is  vested  with  authority 
to  initiate  legislation  affecting  revenue,  and  in  the  second  place 
would  require  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  tke  votes  in 
the  Senate  to  be  ratified.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  quite 
easy  for  a  determined  minority  to  defeat  a  reciprocity  treaty.  AVhat 
these  difficulties  mean  is  attested  by  past  experience.  In  the  entire 
history  of  the  German  Empire,  during  which  numerous  commercial 
treaties  have  been  negotiated,  there  is  not  one  case  on  record  of  a 
rejected  treaty.  In  the  United  States  not  a  single  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress  which  authorized  their  negotiation  imder  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Dingley  Act,  and  other  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated 
have  likewise  failed  of  ratification. 

Past  experience  and  considerations  of  expedien<g'  seem  to  point, 
therefore,  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  as  a  more  practical 
and  safer  policy  for  this  country  to  follow.  With  both  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  first  instance, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  of  submitting  the  treaties  to  the  House. 
In  the  Senate,  too,  less  opposition  would  be  likely  to  assert  itself 
for  the  same  reason.  Moreover,  if  the  precedent  established  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  McKinley  and  Dinglev  acts  were  to  be  followed  in 
shaping  our  new  tariff  policy,  it  would  be  possible  to  do  away  with 
the  ratification  of  reciprocal  agreements  by  the  Senat«  withputitMc 
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surrender  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  its  prerogative  of  fixing  tariff 
rates.  With  the  exception  of  Cuba,  practically  all  the  tariff  bene- 
fits which  the  United  States  enjoys  to-day  in  foreign  countries  are 
due  to  the  reciprocal  agreements  concluded  by  the  Executive  -witiiout 
ratification  by  the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  the  authoritv  vested  in  him 
by  iiection  3  of  the  tariff  act,  and  on  the  basis  of  reductions  of  duty 
on  the  extremely  limited  number  of  articles,  comprising  wines, 
liquors,  paintings,  and  statuary.  Here  again  past  experience  points 
the  way  to  still  greater  achievements  when  Congress  will  substitute 
ft  large  list  of  minimum  rates  for  the  few  sanctioned  so  far. 

No  consideration  of  the  dual-tarifi  system  can  be  complete  without 
a  reference  at  least  to  the  most- favored -nation  principle.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  most- favored-nation  clause,  as  interpreted  and  applied 
by  European  nations,  forms  part  and  parcel  of  their  conventional 
tariff  system.  Briefly  stated,  it  implies  the  immediate,  unconditional, 
and  gratuitous  extension  to  all  countries  entitled  to  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  of  every  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  granted  by  one 
country  to  another,  whether  by  treaty,  legislative  enactment,  or  in 
any  other  manner.  To-day  the  United  States  stands  out  as  a  con- 
spicuous exception  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world  in  the  inter- 
f>retation  of  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  international 
aw.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat^^ 
has  clung  to  the  original  and  unique  construction  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  in  our  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  imder  which  con- 
cessions granted  to  one  nation  in  return  for  reciprocal  advantages  are 
not  extended  to  most  favored  nations  except  for  similar  returns.  The 
application  of  this  principle  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  reciprocity  such  as  has  never  been  attempted 
in  the  history  of  this  country  would  bring  in  its  train  many  conse- 
quences, among  which  two  claim  our  attention. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  make  our  tariff  system  so  complex  that 
instead  of  a  dual  tariff  we  might  have  a  multiple  tariff  consisting  of 
as  many  sets  of  duties  as  there  were  treaties  in  force.  If  Nation  A 
obtained  a  reduction  of  duty  of.  say,  10  per  cent  upon  silk  goods,  and 
Nation  B  in  a  treaty  subsequently  negotiated  managed  by  means  of 
concessions  more  valuable  to  us  to  .secure  a  reduction  gf  20  per  cent 
of  the  same  duty,  we  would  in  the  first  place  have  three  tariffs  on 
silk;  the  general  tariff  adopted  by  Congress,  the  tariff  applicable  to 
Nation  A,  and  that  applicable  to  Nation  B.  With  the  same  principle 
applied  to  our  treaties  with  all  other  nations  and  all  the  other  prod- 
ucts which  might  be  covered  by  the  treaties,  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
assortment  of  rates  to  please  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious  lover  of 
variety. 

The  second  consequence  to  be  considered  is  that  no  foreign  nation 
would  care  to  negotiate  a  treaty  whose  advantages  might  be  made 
nugatory  or  worse  by  greater  advantages  subsequently  to  a  rival 
nation.  The  only  way  in  which  it  could  secure  additionaJ  concessions 
under  our  construction  of  the  most  favored  nation  would  be  by 
negotiating  a  supplemental  treaty  based  on  new  concessions,  which 
it  might  not  be  able  to  grant  after  it  had  exhausted  the  list  of  conces- 
sions in  the  first  treaty.  The  system  would  be  fraught  with  possibili- 
ties of  constant  surprises  and  resultant  disturbances,  unsettling  busi- 
ness conditions  throughout  the  world.    The  only  way  out  of  tiiat 
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impossible  situation  under  the  conventions]  tariff  system  would  lie 
in  the  adoption  of  the  European  interpretation  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  obliged  to  make  that  departure  in  the 
first  experience  we  had  with  the  dual  tariff.  The  unratified  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  France  negotiated  by  Mr,  Kasson  in 
18&9  on  the  basis  of  section  4  of  the  Dingley  Act,  which  provided  for 
minimum  rates  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  reduction  from  the  regular 
duties,  stipulated  that  should  the  United  States  grant  reductions  of 
duty  to  another  country  below  those  granted  to  France  on  the  article 
covered  by  that  treaty,  such  lower  rates  were  to  be  "  applied  of  right 
and  without  delay  to  the  like  articles  "  of  France.  The  same  reserva- 
tion was  made  with  regard  to  sparkling  wines  and  woolen  goods, 
neither  of  which  were  given  special  rates  under  the  treaty." 

The  provision  of  Article  III  just  cited  points  the  invisible  way  the 
United  States  will  have  to  enter  upon  should  the  dual  tariff  with.the 
concomitant  system  of  reciprocal  treaties  become  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country.  The  principle,  if  uniformly  adopted  in  all  of  our  reci- 
procity treaties,  will  have  tlie  advantage  of  removing  the  one  serious 
obstacle  to  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  United  States  from  the  Euro- 
pean point  of  view,  without  exposing  the  interests  of  this  country  to 
the  disadvantages  of  the  broad  European  interpretation  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle  with  regard  to  countries  with  which  we  have 
no  reciprocity  treaties. 

There  is  another  way  of  making  the  minimum  rates  uniform  to  all 
i-eciprocating,  which  would  require  the  least  departure  from  our  most- 
favored-nation  policy.  It  is  tne  policy  of  Norway  alluded  to  earlier 
in  this  paper,  and  it  seems  to  find  favor  in  congres3i(»)al  circles.  In- 
stead or  making  the  maximum  tariff  the  basic  or  general  tariff  from 
which  reductions  would  be  traded  off  for  reciprocal  concessions,  the 
congressional  idea  is  to  make  the  minimum  tariff  generally  applicable 
to  all  nations  granting  their  minimum  rates  to  us,  and  keepmg  the 
maximum  tariff  in  reserve  as  a  retaliatory  measure  for  countries 
whidi  make  any  tariff  discrimination  against  American  products. 
This  system  has  all  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  as  it  would  reduce 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations  to  a  minimum  and  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  formal  treaties  and  the  reopening  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  troublesome  and  vexing  most- favored -nation  problem. 

However,  there  are  two  serious  objections  to  it.  The  first  and  im- 
portant objection  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  interests. 
The  automatic  application  of  the  minimum  rates  to  countries  likewise 
applying  tlieir  minimum  rates  to  the  United  Stat«s,  while  effectively 
protecting  American  products  against  discrimination,  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  negotiation  for  special  conces-sions  on  American 
products.  Yet,  with  the  skillful  art  of  tariff  making,  several  Euro- 
pean nations  have  contrived  to  hit  distinctly  American  products 
with  high  rates  of  duty  for  the  very  purpose  of  forcing  concessions 
from  this  country.  As  no  other  nation  but  ourselves  is  interested  in 
those  products,  there  are  no  minimum  or  conventional  rates  in  force 
to  cover  them,  and  none  can  be  secured  except  by  negotiation  of  reci- 
procity treaties  looking  to  that  end. 
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The  second  objection  ia  from  the  foreign  point  of  view,  but  is  just 
as  vital,  since  it  takes  two  parties  to  make  a  dual  tariff  work  suc- 
-  oessfully.  It  lies  in  the  danger  of  our  minimum  rates  being  fixed 
too  high  to  be  considered  as  a  reciprocal  return  by  foreign  nation? 
for  their  own  minimum  tariff.  In  the  Norwegian  tariff  this  has  not 
been  the  case,  but  rates  beiog  very  low.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  great  nations  to  accept  our  minimum  tariff  in  return  for  tlieirs 
would,  under  the  system  proposed,  leave  no  alternative  to  the  Execu- 
tive but  the  application  or  the  maximum  tariff,  with  consequent  tariff 
reprisals  on  either  side,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  France 
and  Spain. 

The  choice  seems  to  be,  therefore,  in  favor  of  a  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  section  3  of  the  Dingley  Act, 
but  with  the  minimum  rates  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  tariff 
instead  of  the  few  articles  of  wines,  spirits,  and  paintings  to  which 
that  section  now  applies.  This  section  gives  the  Executive  the  power 
to  negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  rates 
authorized  bv  Congress  without  requiring  the  submission  of  tiie 
treaties  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  Ine  syst«n  combines  the 
advantage  of  securing  to  the  legislative  branch  complete  contrtJ  over 
the  tariff  rates,  both  maximum  and  minimum,  insuring  fiexibility  in 
leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  the  determination  of  what 
is  an  equivalent  concession  on  the  other  side  and  inspiring  confidence 
in  the  foreign  nations  that  the  treaty  once  negotiated  willbe  actually 
put  into  force.  Finally,  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  stood  the  test 
of  practical  experience,  since,  in  spite  of  its  circumscribed  scope,  it 
has  been  the  instrument  for  securing  to  the  United  States  the  enjoy- 
ment of  minimum  rates  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  I.  Stone, 
Tariff  Expert,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


FRENCH  TARIFF. 

HON.  PAUL  HOWLAin),  ».  C,  STTBUITS  lETTEK  FROM  CLEVEUHD 
(OHIO)    TWIST    SKILL    COMPANY    BEIATIVE    TO    PBOPOSEO 

FBENCH  TABIFF  AND  UACSHINE  TOOLS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  16, 1909. 
Hon.  Paul  Howland,  M.  C, 

Washiiigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hare  exchanged  several  letters  with  our  French 
agent,  Fenwick  Freres  &  Co.,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  French 
tariff,  and  I  inclose  copy  of  letter  from  them  dated  January  30.  This 
tariff  is  of  serious  and  vital  interest  to  us,  for  France  has  been  our 
largest  foreign  customer  for  many  years. 

A  number  of  manufacturers,  including  ourselves,  attempted  to 
have  a  hearing  last  fall  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
but  failed  because  of  the  early  adjournment.  Is  it  necessary  for  ttie 
administration  to  wait  for  reconunendations  of  this  comiuittee  before 
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the  State  Department  can  safeguard  the  interests  of  American  man- 
ufacturers in  dealing  with  the  new  French  tariff!  If  this  proposed 
tariff  is  carried  into  effect,  as  outlined  by  our  agents,  It  will  shut  out, 
not  only  our  products,  but  machines  and  tools  made  by  many  Ameri- 
cana. This  will  be  a  calamity  to  a  large  number  of  American  manu- 
facturers, and  a  serious  loss  to  my  company,  as  well  as  other  Cleve- 
land manufacturers  who  have  extensive  trade  with  France. 

The  English  and  Gennan  Governments  are  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  their  citizens,  and  why  can't  our  Government  do  the  same!  I 
aak  your  interest  and  support  in  behalf  of  American  manufacturers 
in  dealing  with  the  French  Govemm^it  through  the  State  Depart 
ment,  and  urge  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  that  it  receive 
immediate  attention. 

A  duplicate  of  this  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  E. 
Burton  and  Hon.  Charles  Dick. 

YourSjtruly,  Clevel4ND  Twist  Drill  Co. 

8  Bub  db  Rocbot, 

Parii,  Janvary  SO,  1909. 
Thb  Cleveland  Twist  Dbili,  Ca, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  8.  A. 

Dear  Saa:  The  new  French  tariff,  referred  to  In  onr  previous  correepond- 
oice,  will  be  presented  for  discussion  before  the  French  Chamber  some  time 
next  month,  and  the  question  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  among 
French  Importers  and  dealers  of  machinery  and  tools. 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  the  American  Importation  will  be  the  one  to 
suffer  the  most,  because  while  Belgium.  England,  and  Germany  and  the  other 
nations  Importing  tools  In  France  will  be  favored  bj  the  minimum  tariff,  the 
United  States  will  be  the  only  ooe  whose  manufacturers  will  pay  the  maxlinum 
tariff.  The  difference  between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  tariff  will  be 
Btlll  greater  In  the  new  tlian  before,  and  In  some  Instances  when  American  tools 
were  paying  only  2i  per  cent  more  tbsn  the  Germnn  tools,  ad  valorem,  they 
will  now  pay  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more;  but  In  the  case  of  small  tools,  such 
as  drills,  taps,  dies,  etc.,  the  conditions  will  be  ettll  worse,  as  It  Is  proposed  In 
the  new  terlff  to  have  the  duty  charged  ad  valorem,  while  the  other  duties 
all  tbrough  tbe  tariff  are,  as  before,  charged  by  weight  Then  the  minimum 
tariff  will  be  10  per  cent  and  the  maximum  15  per  cent ;  In  other  words,  tbe 
tools  that  we  buy  from  you  will  have  to  pay  50  pa  cent  more  duty  than  the 
same  tools  bought  by  our  competitors  In  Germany  when  they  are  of  the  same 
price;  but  as  your  tools  are  already  much  higher  In  price  tbsn  the  same  tools 
made  In  Germany,  you  will  appreciate  that  the  difference  In  the  selling  price 
of  your  tools  and  the  competitive  German  make  wilt  have  to  be  still  greater  as 
soon  Qa  the  new  tariff  will  be  accepted. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  matter  should  receive  immediate  and  careful  atten- 
tion, not  only  on  your  part  but  also  on  the  part  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
small  tools  In  your  country,  so  that  you  could  try  to  convince  the  representatives 
of  your  country  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  avoid  such  measures  and  such 
ezcepllons  against  the  introduction  of  American  tools  In  this  country. 

The  German  and  the  English  manufacturers  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
protect  their  interests,  as  much  as  possible,  in  tbe  new  tariff.  They  have  sent 
and  organized  permanent  commissions  In  Paris,  who  are  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  succeed. 

We  are  taking  this  occasion  to  send  you  inclosed  the  letter  of  October  8,  1008, 
that  we  received  from  Otto  Mansfield  &  Co.,  Magdeburg,  Germany,  and  we  are 
sending  you  under  another  cover  the  price  list  that  we  received  from  them  ct 
the  same  time.  This  may  give  you  some  useful  Information  In  comparing 
German  prices  and  American  prices  In  your  line. 

Touts,  truly,  Fbitwics  Fbebss  &,  Co. 
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TEE  DAISY  HAKTJFACTTTBIHO  COHPAITT,  PL7H0UTH,  MICH.,  IS 
OREATIT  CONCERKED  ABOUT  PROPOSED  FBEHCH  CLASSIFI- 
CATIOH  OF  TOT  AIR  GUNS. 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  February  iO,  1909. 
Hon,  Sereno  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  a  protest  before  your  committee 
against  the  proposed  action  of  the  French  customs  authorities  to 
change  the  present  classification  of  toy  air  guns  from  "toys"  to 
"  arms  "  and  make  them  pay  a  duty  of  600  francs  per  100  kilograms 
as  against  75  francs  per  100  kilograms  as  at  present.  The  present  duty 
on  toy  air  guns  run  about  35  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  would  make  ^e  duty  nearly  300  per  cent  of  tneir 
value  and  render  their  exportation  into  France  entirely  impossible. 

We  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money  introducing  our 
toy  guns  into  France  and  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  fair  busi- 
ness, and  would  dislike  to  have  this  business  taken  away  from  us  at 
this  time  by  whnt  we  consider  the  unfair  action  on  the  part  of  the 
French  customs  officials.  The  present  patent  laws  in  France  compel 
the  American  manufacturer  to  work  their  patents  in  their  country; 
otherwise  the  patent  affords  them  no  protection.  The  volume  of 
business  we  do  in  that  country  being  coupled  with  the  fact  that  our 
goods  are  sold  on  a  very  close  margin  maltes  it  impractical  for  us  to 
manufacture  there,  and  in  consequence  one  party  in  France  has 
copied  our  goods,  and  we  presume  that  it  is  at  his  solicitation  that 
the  French  customs  officials  propose  to  change  the  classification  and 
thus  bar  our  goods  from  that  country. 

It  would  seem  as  though  some  provision  might  be  put  in  our  tariff 
looking  to  reciprocity  along  these  lines,  and  we  will  certainly  appre- 
ciate any  action  your  committee  may  take  toward  this  end. 
Very  respectfully, 

Daisy  MANnFACTDHiNO  Company, 

E.  C.  HoiioH,  Secrttary  and  Treasurer. 


HON.  J.  J.  GARDNKR,  X.  C,  SVBHITS  LETTER  OF  THE  NEIDICH  PRO- 
CESS COMPANT,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J.,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FRENCH 
TARIFF  AND  TTPEWRITEBS. 

Wasiiinoton,  D.  C.,  March  1, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  M'ai/a  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Sepresentativet. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  to-day  received  a  letter  as  follows: 

BoRi.iNGTOB.  N,  J.,  Februaiy  27,  J909. 
Hon.  JoHK  J.  Gardnkb.  M.  C, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Tt  has  be^n  brought  to  ocir  atteiitlim  ttint  tbe  French  GoTemment 

bas  fliipoliitoil  a  s]]pcIhI  oonnul^slon,  linvint,'  in  view  a  new  tax  on  typewriters  of 

Aniprl<'nn  niatmtncliire  amonntlng  to  75  francs  each.    The  proposed  duty  would 

be  estieuiely  huruiful  to  the  Anieilcan  tj-pewrlter  Indnstty,  in  which  we  are 
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Interested,  and  If  any  steps  could  be  properl;  taken  by  nur  Oovernment  having 
In  view  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  presmt  tariff  It  will  t>e  exceedingly  valuable  to 
tbls  Important  Industry. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  kind  attention  to  tbls  matter,  and  tiust 
that  yon  may  be  able  to  Influence  some  action  tending  to  defeat  this  purpose. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

Neidich  Psocbss  Compakt, 
Sauubl  a.  Neidich,  Pretident. 

The  original  of  the  above  letter  I  have  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  a  coiiiniuiiication. 

Very  truly,  J.  J.  Gardner. 


THE  HAST  HAHITFACTTntDTa  COUFAKT,  CLETELAHD,  OHIO,  IK- 

VITES  ATTENTIOir  TO  FEOPOSED  INCREASE  IS  FSEITCH  TAB.TFE 

OH  KACEIHE  TOOLS. 

CifVELAND,  Ohio,  March  4)  1909. 
H<Hi.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers,  as  our  letter  heading  indicates, 
of  a  line  of  mechanics'  tools,  which  have  for  a  number  ofyears  been 
exported  in  quite  large  and  increasing  quantities  to  France.  A  few 
days  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  our  agent  in  Paris  telling  us  of  the 
new  customs  tariff  being  considered  by  the  French  Government,  This 
on  such  goods  as  ours  would  be  15  pei'  cent  of  their  value,  as  against 
the  present  duty  of  27  francs  on  every  hundred  pounds,  which  by 
actual  figuring  for  comparison  only  amounts  to  from  1.1  per  cent  to 
5.4  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Such  an  increase  will  make  it  very  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
French  manufacturers,  but  what  is  even  more  serious  is  the  disad- 
vantage we  shall  be  at,  according  to  the  proposed  tariff,  in  meeting 
-  the  competition  of  manufacturers  of  some  other  European  countries — 
of  Germany  and  England,  for  instance,  who  present  difficult  competi- 
tion on  even  terms,  but  whose  goods  would  enter  France  at  a  rate  one- 
third  less  than  that  charged  on  ours,  because  of  the  application  of  the 
minimum  tariff  to  which  these  favored  nations  having  commercial 
treaties  with  France  would  be  entitled. 

We  can  assure  you  thnfr  such  a  situation  would,  in  all  probability, 

Srove  fatal  to  the  exporting  of  our  goods  to  France,  as  we  have  no 
oubt  it  would  with  many  other  American  products. 
We  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  for  providing  means  for  the 
State  Department  to  treat  with  the  French  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
at  least  teep  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  on  an  equal  £>oting 
with  those  of  European  countries. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Hart  Mfg.  Co., 
Louis  F.  Hart, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary. 
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HOH.  WnilAM  H.  BKAFES,  H.  C,  BOUTS  L£TT£B  OF  THE 
WALTEBA.  WOOD  HOWDTQ  AND  REAFINQ  HACHIirE  COHPAITY 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  FRENCH  TARIFF. 

HoosicK  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1909. 
Hon.  WiLLUH  H.  Draper,  M.  C, 

Waahington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sib:  Reminding  you  of  our  recent  conversation  in  Washing- 
ton upon  the  subject  or  French  tariff  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  brief  memorandum  upon  the  subject: 

The  present  French  tariff  upon  harvesting  machineir  is  15  francs 
maximum  and  9  francs  minimum  per  100  kilos  on  all  weights. 

Under  this  tariff  American  manufacturers  in  every  case  pay  the 
maximum,  while  English  manufacturers  at  least,  if  not  German  also, 
have  Uie  benefit  of  me  minimum  rate.  The  resultant  advantage  to 
some  of  our  competitors  under  the  present  tariff  averages  about  $2 
on  a  horserake,  $3  on  a  hay  tedder,  ^.7!!>  on  a  mower,  $4  on  a  reaper, 
and  $9  on  a  harvester  and  binder  complete.  This  discrimination 
expressed  in  figures — that  is  to  say,  the  aggregate  amount  in  dollars 
of  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  tax  now  laid 
by  France  upon  harvesting  machines  of  the  kind  and  to  the  number 
which  we  now  annually  export  to  that  country — approximates  $40,- 
000.  In  view  of  the  immense  volume  of  American  imports  of  this 
kind  of  goods  into  France,  the  grand  total  equivalent  of  this  dis- 
crimination in  agiven  year,  if  extended  into  figures,  would  become 
startling.  The  English  and  German  makers,  under  this  large  dis- 
crimination in  their  favor,  have  already  seriously  impaired  our  trade 
in  certain  machines,  noticeably  in  hay  t«dders  and  horaerakes.  More- 
over, the  customs  commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
French  Government  has  recently  proposed  not  only  an  increase  of 
duty  on  our  make  of  goods,  but  a  still  neavier  discrimination  against 
American  makers.  Tne  proposed  new  schedules  impose  a  maximum 
tax  of  20  francs  and  a  minimuoi  tax  of  10  francs  on  machines  weigh- 
ing 400  kilos  or  less,  with  16  francs  maximum  and  8  francs  minimum 
on  machines  weighing  more  than  400  kilos.  If  this  proposition  be- 
comes law,  the  comparative  result,  as  far  as  this  company  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  as  indicated  in  the  two  foUowihg  schedules: 


Approximate  preient  maximum  tax,  approximate  proposed  maximMtn  tax,  ani 
consequent  increase,  expressed  in  dollars,  upon  our  line  of  harvesting 
machinery. 
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DHTereoce  between  maximuin  and  minimum  Fr^ich  impost  under  pres- 
ent tarllT,  expressed  In  dollars : 
Bakes 2. 08 


Harvesters  and  binders 6.67 


Mowers 6,18 

Reapers 6.70 

Harvesters  and  binders 13. 18 

Basine  our  conclusion  uijon  past  experience,  and  fortified  by  the 
positiveRf  expressed  convictions  upon  the  point  of  our  friends  on  the 
ot^er  side,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  proposed  new 
French  tariff  law  in  this  respect  shall  be  adopted  the  maximum  im- 
post will  invariably  be  levied  against  American-made  products.  So 
that  already  seriously  handicapped  by  the  present  discrimination  in 
favor  of  certain  of  our  competitors,  we  are  confronted  both  with  an 
increased  burden  by  reason  of  the  threatened  additional  impost  and 
with  a  still  wider  discrimination  against  us  in  favor  of  our  com- 
petitors. 

From  the  foregoing  schedules  it  will  be  observed  that  while  in  the 
case  of  the  harvester  and  binder,  which  is  our  heaviest  machine,  the 
increase  of  the  proposed  maximum  tax  over  the  present  maximum 
amounts  to  $2.16,  the  difference  between  the  proposed  maximum  and 
minimum  tax  on  the  same  machine  is  increased  by  $3.51  over  the 
present  difference;  while  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  machines  the 
difierence  between  the  proposed  maximum  and  minimum,  although 
larger  than  at  present,  does  not  quite  reflect  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed maximum  increase.  But  it  is  in  the  case  of  our  heaviest  ma- 
chines that  we  are  now  finding  our  ^arpest  competition;  and  if  the 
existing  discrimination  against  us  is  to  be  still  further  increased  the 
result  will  be  disastrous  to  our  trade.  Only  by  a  lessening  of  cost 
through  reduction  of  wages  would  it  apparently  be  possible  for  .us 
to  meet  the  competition  of  England,  Germany,  and  Canada,  where  a 
lower  scale  of  wages  obtains. 

We  include  Canada  among  the  competitors  last  referred  to,  for  the 
rea.son  that  tiere  is  now  pending  between  Canada  and  the  Republic 
of  France  a  commercial  treaty,  already,  as  we  are  advised,  approved 
by  bo*ii  nations  and  only  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Frencli  Senate  to 
become  operative.  It  appears  probable  that  this  treaty  will  be  con- 
firmed in  time  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  benefit  by  its  provi- 
sions during  the  business  season  of  the  current  year.  Under  that 
treaty  Canadian  harvesting  machines  get  the  benefit  of  the  minimum 
tariff  rates,  and  incidentally,  of  course,  would  still  further  benefit  by 
the  reduced  minimum  rate  under  the  proposed  new  French  tariff  law 
above  referred  to.  The  International  Harvester  Company,  a  corpo- 
ration formed  by  five  of  the  theretofore  leading  independent  manu- 
facturers of  harvesting  machines,  has  already  gone  across  the  bound- 
ary and  established  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Canada;  and  the  same 
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corportion,  in  anticipation,  as  we 'suppose,  of  the  impending  addi- 
tional tariff  hardships  under  the  French  law,  has,  it  is  reported,  em- 
barked upon  the  estaolishment  of  a  manufacturing  plant  in  France. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  few 
iremainins  independent  makers  of  harvesting  machinery  in  the 
United  States  will  be  sad^  handicapped  in  struggling  for  eveik^ 
retention  of  their  present  French  trade  without  any  regard  to  such 
natural  increase  thereof  as  might  ordinarily  be  expected  as  time 
passes.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  other  suggestion  at  possible  relief 
we  can  only  urge  serious  consideration  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  whereby  this  country,  also 
under  the  operation  of  what  might  be  called  a  dual  tariff,  providing 
for  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  might  afford  to  our  own  manufac- 
turers the  same  commercial  advantages  now  or  to  be  enjoyed  bj  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Germany. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  proposal  of  the  French 
parliamentary  committee  has  been  framed  especially  as  an  aggressive 
measure  against  American  exports  into  France,  and  it  so  is  consid- 
ered by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris.  In  an  intro- 
duction to  an  article  on  the  tariff,  M.  Viger,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  customs  of  the  French  Senate,  declares  "The  minimum  tariff 
should  continue  to  comprise  all  articles  of  our  national  production, 
with  such  compensating  rates  as  mav  be  required  by  a  legitimate  pro- 
tection; but  the  general  tariff  should  comprise,  in  addition,  certain 
special  rates  directed  solely  against  particular  manifestations  of  for- 
eign production  and  establishing  for  our  negotiations  precious  ele- 
ments for  discus^on  and  for  the  exchange  of  favors." 

Inasmuch  eg  the  United  States  is  now  the  only  commercially  im- 
portant country  the  importations  of  which  remain  subject  in  most 
cases  to  the  French  maximum  tariff,  the  full  significance  of  the  pre- 
ceding quotation  is  at  once  apparent.  The  proposed  change  would 
be  sufficient  to  shut  out  the  importation  into  France  of  maoiines  on 
which  the  margin  of  profit  is  already  so  small  that  the  increased  tariff 
discrimination  would  be  sufficient  to  wipe  it  out  altogether.  The 
cable  reports  indicate  that  the  report  or  the  customs  committee  is 
taken  as  representing  the  answer  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
France  to  the  severe  customs  regulations  of  the  United  States;  and 
unless  Congress  meets  the  demonstration  by  providing  something  of 
a  similar  nature,  whereby  American  manufacturers  may  also  become 
Mititled  to  the  minimum  French  rat«s,  the  trade  of  the  independent 
manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery  with  France  is  doomed. 

With  a  trade  in  France  approximating  one-fourth  of  our  total  out- 
put of  machines,  you  will  appreciate  how  very  anxious  we  are  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  we  therefore  ura;e  that  you  shall  not  fail  to 
bring  the  facts  to  the  early  attenticm  of  the  proper  committee,  in 
order  that  this  pai'ticular  phase  of  the  tariff  question  ^ould  not  be 
lost  sight  of  while  the  whole  subject  of  tariff  revision  is  under  consid- 
eration. We  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  at  any  time  to  furnish  addi- 
tional facts  or  figures,  either  in  the  form  of  a  printed  memorandum 
or  by  personal  attendance,  if  the  latter  should  be  deemed  advisable. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Danforth  Geer,  President. 
WalUr  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co. 
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INHERITANCE  TAX. 

FRAVCIS  V.  THOMPSON,  OF  OEEENFIELD.  HASS.,  REOISTEB  OF 
PKOBATE,  OFFEES  SnOOESTIOlTS  EEGAEDIVO  THE  WOBEISGS 
OF  AH  niSEBITAirCE  TAX. 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  March  9,  1909. 
CouHrrrEB  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  Having  had  in  this  office  experience  with  the  inherit- 
ance tax  since  the  first  law  of  the  sort  in  this  State  (in  1891)  was  enacted, 
I  was  called  to  meet  the  committee  of  the  1907  legislatm-e  who 
drafted  the  present  state  law  (acts  of  1907,  c.  563).  The  su^estions 
that  I  made  were  adopted,  and  as  some  of  them  are  the  result  of  try- 
ing- in  this  State  for  several  years  each  two  opposite  methods,  I 
hope  you  wilt  consider  them,  if  not  too  late  for  any  su^estions. 

Practically,  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  beneficiary,  to  whom  it  makes  no 
difference  how  great  is  the  estate  from  which  his  share  ia  taken.  The 
tax  should  be  upon  the  share  and  not  upon  the  amount  of  the  total 
estate.  Massachusetts  tried  (1891  to  1901)  exempting  all  estates  of 
tmder  JIO.OOO,  with  very  inequitable  results. 

There  should  be  an  exemption  for  small  shares  ($500  in  Massachu- 
setts by  acts  of  1895  and  1896  and  *1,000  bv  act  of  1907).  I  sup- 
pose that  the  United  States  exemption  would  be  larger,  so  that  the 
great  estates,  unless  much  divided,  may  bear  the  bulk  of  the  tax. 

The  tax  should  be  graduated  both  as  to  relationship  and  as  to  the 
value  of  share,  as  was  the  late  United  States  inheritance  tax  and  the 
present  Massachusetts  inlieritance  tax,  and  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  classification  made  by  the  present  Massachusetts  law. 

Any  attempt  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  right  to  inherit  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  property  provides  a  method  by  which  beneficiaries 
who  are  exempt  from  the  law  may  be  paid  off  with  property  which 
would  otherwise  be  taxable,  while  the  sort  of  property  that  is  not 
taxable  may  be  used  to  pay  off  the  beneficiaries  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  shares,  as  might  be  shown  by  example. 

The  increasing  practice  of  raising  state  revenue  by  such  a  tax  is 
naturally  greatly  increasing  double  taxation,  and  a  national  law  will 
still  further  diminish  the  beneficiaries'  shares.  A  substitution  of  a 
national  law  for  the  numerous  state  laws  would  greatly  simplify  the 
matter  and  abolish  the  double  taxation;  but  this  is  impossible,  and 
still  other  States  will  soon  resort  to  this  form  of  raising  revenue. 

On  the  theory  that  property  of  a  decedent  reverts  to  the  sovereign 
State,  and  that  the  sovereign  in  permitting  the  heir  or  legatee  to 
take  the  whole,  minus  only  a  percentage,  merely  retains  a  part  of 
what  is  all  its  own,  the  state  inheritance  tax  for  revenue  is  justifiable. 

A  national  inheritance  tax  does  not  have  this  justification,  though 
doubtless  lawful,  and  does  have  the  serious  objection  noted  just  above. 
Yours,  truly, 

FnANcrs  N.  Thompson, 
Register  of  Probate,  County  of  Fraiiklin,  Mass. 
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